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FOREWORD 


In 1946, after the Introduction, Notes, and Appendices of this 
volume had already been printed off, and the Indexes and Glossary 
were almost in their final form, though not yet in the printers 
hands, Professor T. F. O’Rahilly’s Early Irish History and Mytho- 
logy appeared. There (p. 277) we read that 

Our storytellers may be forgiven for the fluctuating chrono- 
logy they assign to Finn and his fian, for none of their alleged 
achievements has the remotest connexion with history. Finn 
and his fellows (Goll, Diarmait, Oisin, etc.) never existed. 
Finn is ultimately the divine Hero, Lug or Lugaid, just like 
Cüchulainn. 

Now when Professor O'Rahilly calls Lugh a Hero, he does not 
mean a human hero, but «a deity whom we may conveniently 
call the Hero, provided we bear in mind that he was a wholly 
supernatural personage, and not a mere mortal» (p. 271); else- 
where (p. 284) he tells us that this divine Hero Lugh, «in one of 
his functions, was the divine prototype of human kingship. » 

On p. 278 we read that 

Finn's rival, Goll (the one-eyed’), who was also called Aed 
(‘fire’), is the sun-deity, who was also the lord of the Other- 
world. The enmity between Finn and Goll mac Morna is but 
another version of the enmity between Lug and Balar, and 
between Cüchulainn and Goll mac Carbada. 


On the whole, then Professor O'Rahilly's researches would seem 
to corroborate what has been argued below, in section 9 of the 
Introduction (pp. Ixx-Ixxxv), concerning a mythological origin for 
the Fionn-cycle and an original identity or quasi-identity of Fionn 
with Lugh and of Goll with Balar (t). In the Introduction, however, 
mythology proper has been avoided, the present writer being im- 
perfectly equipped for such a study. Professor O'Rahilly, on the 
other hand, has suggested where further research may lead us, 
though, till the evidence on which he bases his conclusions has 


(1) An outline of those arguments by the present writer appeared in 1938 
in Folk-liv : journal international d'ethnologie et folklore européen (Stockholm, 
19 38), pp. 211-213. 
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been presented in form, final judgement must be withheld con- 
cerning certain of his suggestions. 

« According to the primitive myth», he tells us (p. 278), «the 
newly-born Hero ‘slew’ or overcame the Otherworld deity.» By 
« the Otherworld deity » Professor O'Rahilly means a single god 
who had many functions, aspects, and names (cf. p. 469). One of 
his names was «the Dagda ». «The question ‘Who was the Dag- 
da ?', » he tells us (p. 470), « is fully answered if we say that he was 
the god of the Otherworld, or the god of the sun. That he possessed 
other attributes follows as a matter of course. » Professor O'Rahilly 
would even go so far as to identify Balar, and Goibniu (forger of the 
weapon that slew Balar) with this single Otherworld god. For, 
commenting on the forging episode as recounted in modern folk- 
lore, he writes (p. 314): 

But I may remark, firstly, that Balar, the sun-god, and 
Goibniu, the smith-god, though they were differentiated in 
Jater times, are ultimatelv one and the same, and secondly, 
that in the primitive form of the myth the Hero (as we may 
call Lug, Cüchulainn, and Finn) *slays' the god (represented 
by Balar, the Dog of Culann, and Aed) with the latter's own 
weapon, viz. the thunderbolt. 

Perhaps of more immediate interest to students of the origin of 
the Fionn-cycle is Professor O’Rahilly’s statement on p. 275 (ef. 
also p. 74, note 1) that « it is possible to distinguish a Finn of Mid- 
land tradition, a Laginian Finn, and a Finn associated with the 
Érainn of Munster.» For fuller development of all these points, 
further publications by Professor O'Rahilly must be awaited. 
Those publications will perhaps also throw light on the difficult 
problem of the differences between Fionn and Lugh referred to 
infra p. Ixxxv. 

The preparation of Part III of Duanaire Finn has taken longer 
than was anticipated when the Foreword to Part II was written 
in 1933. The length of time spent on it has resulted in discre- 
pancies between parts of the work done at different times. Accents, 
for instance, have sometimes been omilted over do, aoí, ai, úa, in 
accordance with modern practice, and at other times they have 
either been inserted regularly, or the fluctuating manuscript usage 
has been followed. Likewise e of Part I has sometimes been changed 
in the Notes, efc., to ea in accordance with the principles laid down 
in Part II, p. v, and at other times it has been left unchanged. 
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In the Glossary there are a few instances of silent normalization 
on modern lines when adherence to manuscript spellings did not 
appear to be of lexicographical importance. 

The paragraphs on linguistic dating in the Introduction (p. cvii 
sq.) and the corresponding linguistic matter in the Notes were com- 
pleted about the year 1927. Discussion of literary parallels, sources 
and motifs were added to the Notes in a revision carried out about 
the year 1934. The Appendices, and those pages of the Introduction 
which treat of the origin of the Fionn-cycle and the literary value of 
Duanaire Finn, were completed about the year 1937. When the 
final revision was being made it was not always found feasible to 
incorporate knowledge rendered available after these dates (1). 

At various times during the years that followed the publication 
of Part II, the Council of the Irish Texts Society either supplied 
me personally with means to carry on work at Part III, or ob- 
tained for me a competent assistant. To them and to their ener- 
getic secretary, Mr. M. O'Connell, I am under a deep debt of 
gratitude. 

I have also to thank the Chancellor of the National University 
of Ireland (Mr. Éamonn De Valera), and the President and Governing 
Body of University College, Dublin, who took steps to have me 
relieved of the duty of lecturing during the University year 1938- 
1939 so that I might have leisure to work at this volume. Mr. Der- 
rig, then Minister for Education, co-operated with the University 
by permitting Mrs. Anna O'Sullivan, temporary Assistant Editor in 
the Publications Branch of his Department, to continue during that 
year in her official time the help she had previously give me both 
as voluntary assistant and as employee of the Irish Texts Society. 
As well as Mr. Derrig I have to thank those officers of ihe Educa- 
tion Department who facilitated the granting of this permission. 

To Mrs O'Sullivan herself my thanks are in a very special way 
due. The Subject Index is mainly her work, and the more laborious 
part of the work of preparing the oth r indexes has also been done 
by her. In addition to the Indexes there is hardly a page of Part III 
that she has not read and re-read, corrected and re-corrected, at 


(1) Through the war years the corrected proofs of the Introduction, Notes 
and Appendices were with the printers in Belgium. Ín an effort to return 
them before the end of the war, some of the corrected pages were lost. In 
spite of the printers' care, it is hardly to be hoped that all errors in those pages 
had been satisfactorily rectified before the loss of the corrected copies. 
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some or all of the stages on its way from rough notes to final 
printed form; and every page she has worked at has benefited 
from her diligence and care. 

Others to whom I owe thanks are : Dr. Osborn Bergin, to whose 
training islargely due whatever is of value linguistically in the 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, — more passages than I could 
enumerate owe their origin to suggestions made by him in class or 
conversation ; Dr. C. W. von Sydow, who gave me the information 
concerning the origin of the Grendel episode in Beowulf included 
in Appendix A; (D); Professor J. H. Delargy, who by advice, 
example, and assistance, led me to methodical study of Irish oral 
tradition, which I found to be indispensable for true understanding 
of the Fionn-cycle ; Dr. Michael Tierney, President of University 
College, Dublin, who drew my attention to Sir J. G. Frazer's edition 
of Apollodorus’ Library and to other sources for the study of Irish 
parallels to Greek legend ; Professor Idris L. Foster (?) and Father 
Brendan Jennings, O.F.M., who have added to the value of this 
volume by supplving Appendices G and L ; Mademoiselle Francoise 
Henry, who gave me the information on p. lxii concerning repre- 
sentations of Fionn on early sculptured monuments (3); Father 
E. C. Ward of the diocese of Clogher, and Mr. George Nicholls, 
who independently pointed out to me the true meaning of the word 
ris *bare' treated of in the Glossary ; the governors and staffs of 
the National Library of Ireland, the Library of the Royal Irish 
Academy, and Dr. Williams's Library (London) who have done 
everything in their power to facilitate my research. 

To all I have mentioned, and to the many seanchaithe, scribes, 
authors, and previous investigators, whose work has been used by 
me, I am deeply indebted. Were it not for their direct or indirect 
assistance this study of the matter, meaning, sources and circum- 
stances of Duanaire Finn could never have been made. 


G. M. 


(1) Both Dr. Bergin and Dr. von Sydow have passed to their reward since 
these lines were written. 

(2) The title given him on p. 198 is now out of date. Heis at present Professor 
of Celtic, Jesus College, Oxford. 

(3) Mademoiselle Jlenry would now assign the Drumhallagh cross-slab to 
the 8th century rather than the 7th: see her Irish Art in the Early Christian 
Period (1940), pp. 108-09; — the figures on it believed to represent Fionn are 
reproduced ib., p. 110. 
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$ 1 THE MANUSCRIPT (ADDITIONAL INFORMATION) 


Since 1908, when Dr. Mac Neill described the manuscript of 
Duanaire Finn in the Introduction to his edition of Part I, pp. 
XVIII-xxIv, other writers have added to our knowledge con- 
cerning it. 

First of these was Kuno Meyer, who in his review of Dr. Mac 
Neill’s volume (ZCP VII 523 sq.) pointed out that the manuscript 
was not all written at Louvain, as Dr. Mac Neill, judging from 
the scribal note on p. 97a of that part of the manuscript which 
precedes Duanaire Finn, had thought. Four scribal notes (on pp. 1a 
and 56a of the first part of the MS, and on pp. 74a and 93a of 
the part which contains Duanaire Finn) give Ostend as the 
place of writing. This had escaped the notice of the editor of 
Part I, who had understood anoisdin (— a nOisdin "in Ostend") 
as an otherwise uninstanced artificial form of anois "now". 

Father Paul Walsh, in The Irish Book Lover XXII (1934) 81, 
has drawn attention to the fact that « the recorded dates in the 
MS. cover a period of exactly 365 days — August 7, 1626, to 
August 6, 1627. » Consideration of the scribal notes printed by 
Dr. Mac Neill on pp. xviri-xix. of Part I, makes it clear that the 
first portion of the manuscript was mainly written in 1626, and 
the Duanaire Finn portion mainly, perhaps wholly, in 1627. 

Father Paul Walsh (Jr. Bk. Lover XXII 81) supplies the in- 
formation that the scribe of the greater portion of the first item 
in the manuscript, which is a copy of Agallamh na Seanórach, 
has written his surname in full on p. 35b of that part of the 
manuscript. It there appears as O Cathán. This justifies Dr. 
Mac Neill's conclusion that the contracted forms in the scribal 
notes printed by him stand for a form of the surname Ó Ca- 
tháin — Ó Catháin and Ó Cathán being legitimate variants of 
the same name (see infra note to poem XX 24d). 


Places of 
writing 


Date 
(1626-7 ) 


Niall 
Gruamdha 
Ó Catháin 

(scribe) 


Dr. Mac Neill has pointed out that the scribe of the later Aodh Ó Do- 
portion of the Agallamh and of the whole of Duanaire Finn was chartaigh 


Aodh Ó Dochartaigh, who was probably an O'Doherty of Inish- 
owen, the most northerly part of Ireland, lying due north of 
Tyrone, in the north-east of the modern Donegal. The pa- 


(scribe) 


Story by an 
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tron for whom he wrote belonged to the Antrim Mac Donnells 
whose Scottish associations are well known to historians. For 
remarks on Aodh's dialect, see p. 126, footnote. If the Don 
Hugo Doharty mentioned infra p. 217 be identical with Aodh, 
the Duanaire was written in the year following the scribe's re- 
tirement from service in O’Neill’s regiment. in which, in 1622, 
his patron had held the rank of captain. 

The title, or rather summary, of the fragmentary story about 


unidentified Fionn and Magnus, which occurs in the manuscript after the 


scribe 


Extraneous 
poem 


Somhairle 
Mac 


Domhnaill 


Agallamh, before Duanaire Finn, and which is referred to by 
Dr. Mac Neill on p. xvii of Part I, has since been translated 
by Dr. Reidar Th. CrinisTIANSEN The Vikings and the Viking Wars 
in Irish and Gaelic Tradition (Oslo, 1931) 90. Dr. Christiansen is 
mistaken, however, in saying that the fragment was transcribed 
by the scribe of Duanaire Finn. It was transcribed by some 
unidentified scribe. 

The poem written by an unidentified scribe on the last two 
pages of the Duanaire Finn manuscript (referred to by Dr. 
Mac Neill, Part I, p. xvii) has been printed by Father Paul 
Walsh in Gadelica 1 249 sq., and reprinted by the same editor 
in his Gleanings from Irish Manuscripts 86 sq. Father Walsh 
says that «the person whose want of hospitality for the poor 
friar is complained of in these verses was in all probability 
Ulick Burke, fifth Earl and first Marquess of Clanrickard, who 
« died in July 1657, at his residence at Summerhill (Cnoc Samh- 
raidh) in Kent. » 

The chief additions to our knowledge concerning the first owner 
of the manuscript come from articles written by Father Paul 


(first owner Walsh in the Trish Ecclesiastical Record for October, 1927, 
of the MS)pp, 340-51. and for June, 1929, p. 574. These articles, which 


Father Walsh himself has summarised in the Irish Book Lover 
XXII (1934) 81 sq., point out that Aodh Ó Dochartaigh, the 
scribe of Duanaire Finn. was also the scribe of the book com- 
monly known as « The Book of the O'Conor Don », and that 
both manuscripts were written for «a certain Captain Sorley 
Mac Donnell. an officer in the Spanish army in the Netherlands 
about the period 1626-31. » They identify Captain Sorley with 
a grandson of « Sorley Boy, chieftain of the Route and the 
Glynnes of Antrim », who died in 1590. They tell of his escape 
to Scotland in 1615, when charged with conspiring to make an 
insurrection in Ulster, of his warfare in Scotland, and of his final 
escape to the continent, where further trials awaited him. By 
1622 he had found honourable, il dangerous, employment 
as eaptain in the regiment of his second cousin John O'Neill 
Earl of Tirone, who had become « colonel of the Irish Regiment 
in the Spanish service in Flanders on the death of his brother 
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Henry.» Father Walsh, quotes an article by Father Brendan 
Jennings O. F. M., published in the Irish Rosary for February 
1927, to show that Captain Sorley, having covered himself with 
military glory in Bohemia, returned in 1624 to Belgium « with 
the highest commendations of the Emperor Ferdinand II to 
the Infanta Isabella. » Father Jennings, in the article referred 
to, shows that captain Sorley was still alive on February 22, 
1632, « when Hugo Vardes (apparently not the friar-historian) 
was appointed chaplain to his company.» Regarding his death 
Father Jennings says: « It seems to me most probable that he 
fell fighting somewhere here in the Low Countries, and this 
would account for his Poem-book... remaining here [in Lou- 
vain] with the Irish Friars. » 


The history of the manuscript after it had come into the Subsequent 


possession of the Irish Franciscans of Louvain has been summa- 
rised by Dr. Mac Neill, Part I, p. xxi sq. The manuscript is at 
present preserved in the library of the Franciscan Convent, 
Merchants’ Quay, Dublin. To the superiors of that convent 
the present writer’s thanks are due for permission to consult 
and publish it. 

Before Dr. Mac Neill made use of the manuscript Zimmer had 
drawn attention to it in the Góttingische gelehrte Anzeigen (1887) 
171 sq. Some mistakes in Zimmer's account of it were correc- 
ted by Standish Hayes O’Grady in The Academy XXXII (October 
8, 1887) 236. 


$2 THE FIONN CYCLE 


In the third section, and in the beginning of the fourth section, 
of his Introduction (Part I, pp. xxiv-XLv) Dr. Mac Neill discus- 
ses the Origin of the Fenian Epic Cycle. 1n ZCP VII 524, 
Kuno Meyer, reviewing Part I of Duanaire Finn, pointed out 
that Dr. Mac Neill was in error concerning what were the oldest 
specimens of the legend. In the same year (1910) Kuno Meyer 
published his Fianaigecht as Volume XVI of the RIA Todd 
Lecture Series. There (p. xv1 sq.) Meyer gave a list of all ac- 
cessible tales, poems, and references known to him bearing on 
the Ossianic cycle. These he arranged as nearly as possible 
in chronological order. Meyer’s list made it clear that there 
was a great deal of early matter which had been overlooked by 
Dr. Mac Neill. In view of this early matter the theories advanced 
in Part I require fundamental revision. 

In carrying out this revision it is important to remember that 
Professor H. M. CHADpwiICK in his Heroic Age has shown that a type 
of literature commonly described as ‘ heroic ' is to be found in 


history of 
the MS. 


Meyer's 
Fianaigecht 


Heroic 
Literature 


Historicity 
of heroic 
literature 


Historicity 
of the 
Ulster cycle 


Fionn eycle 
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many languages. While in style it may vary from the poetic 
perfection of the Iliad to the bare prose of Táin Bó Cuailnge, in 
matter and in the structure of its narrative it is almost everywhere 
the same. 

Heroic literature is aristocratic in outlook. As virtues it 
recognises loyalty, prowess. and fulfilment of one’s word. Boast- 
ing. provided that the boast is equalled by the deed. is not con- 
sidered a fault. It idealises its heroes, yet remains fundamentally 
realistic : those heroes are made of flesh and blood ; their success 
or failure depends more on character and action than on accident 
or magic, though fate and the gods may be regarded as inscrutable 
yet necessary factors in life. War is the profession of the princes 
of whom it treats, a type of war that is direct and straightforward, 
almost devoid of strategy, and commonly decided by the personal 
prowess of leaders. Description of the ceremony of court life, 
of the interior of palaces, of the ornament of clothes and weapons, 
is universal in heroic literature. 

Professor Chadwick has, with probability, identified some of 
the central figures of Teutonic heroic literature with barbarian 
leaders mentioned by historians of the later Roman Empire. He 
has shown that the heroic poetry of the Slavs is about people 
of whose historic existence there can be no doubt. He has shown 
that at least the material civilisation of the Iliad corresponds to 
a historical reality revealed within the last fifty years by ar- 
chaeologists. He therefore concludes that heroic literature is to 
some extent based on history. The historical age to which heroic 
literature is to be traced he calls a Heroic Age. He has shown 
that where there is Heroic literature it may reasonably be in- 
ferred that a Heroic Age preceded it, and that the general traits 
of that Age, perhaps even some of its persons, are presented to 
us in the literature. 

Dr. Mac Neill has for long believed that the stories of the 
Ulster Heroic cycle provide surer evidence concerning the politi- 
cal organisation of ancient Ireland than the works of the later 
school of Synchronizing Historians ('). That is to say he upholds 
the historical basis underlying the Ulster cycle. His conclusions 
have been borne out in this respect by Professor Chadwick's work. 
For it is clear that the Cú Chulainn story falls naturally into the 
class which Professor Chadwick has called Heroic Literature. 
and for the basic historicity of which he has given such ample 
evidence. 

Is one justified in treating the Fionn cycle as Dr. Mac Neill 


(1) Duanaire Finn, Pt. I, p. xxxii: «the Ulster Epic, which is our 
chief source of pre-Milesian tradition.» Cf. also Dr. Mac Neill’s Phases 
of Ir. Ilist.. p. 100. Celtic Ireland, chaps. I-II. 
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has treated the Cú Chulainn cycle? Does it too throw light on 
a historic age, to which the Fionn tales go back by unbroken 
tradition, just as the Achilles tales go back through court mins- 
trels to the days of Achilles, or the Aetli tales of Teutonic lite- 
rature to the days of Attila? 

Comparison of the earliest Fionn tales with Fionn folklore 
will, I believe, make it evident that the Fionn cycle was not ori- 
ginally a Heroic cycle, and therefore does not necessarily come 
under the laws concerning historicity of origin which may legi- 
timately be applied to the Cú Chulainn tales. As a preliminary 
to this comparison it will be well for us to consider first the 
Fionn cycle as it has existed mainly orally, during the past 
hundred years, among lrish and Scottish Gaelic-speakers. 


$ 3 SURVEY OF FIONN FOLKLORE 


The mainly oral Fionn lore is represented in the first place 
by stories about a helper gifted with supernatural power, by 
whose assistance Fionn succeeds in defeating magic or gigantic op- 
ponents. These Fionn helper-tales (1) have a generic resemblance 
to the folktale, told in many countries, of the Skilful Companions 
(Aarne-Thompson 513) (the marvellous hearer called Cluas-le- 
héisteacht, the marvellous thief, the marvellous gripper. eic.), 
who arrive to help a folktale hero in performing a task or winning 
a bride. In many of the Fionn helper-tales the helper is exceed- 
ingly strong (?), and often he awakens the jealousy of Fionn’s 
men, who propose hard tasks for him in the hope that he 
will be killed (?). Here again we have a resemblance to a well- 
known international folktale, the tale of the strong man, whose 
death his master, fearing his strength, wishes to encompass 
(Aarne-Thompson 650) (4). 

Fionn's part in these helper-tales is normally small. The fact 
that he is consistently pictured as a warrior-hunter, head of a 
band of warrior-hunters, and owner of a vessel known as the 
breac-chuach (5), imposes certain conditions on the story-teller 


(1) A representative collection of them will be summarised and discussed 
in Appendix A, infra p. 177. 

(2) Appendix A, nos I-XV, XXI-XXIII. 

(3) Appendix A, many of nos. II-X, also nos. XIV, XV, XXI-XXIII. 

(4) Irish versions not attached to the Fionn cycle are: C. Ó Mumm- 
NEACHÁIN Béaloideas Bhéal Átha an Ghaorthaidh 104; É. Ó TUATHAIL 
Sgéalta Mhuintir Luinigh 41. The strong man story has also influenced 
stories about Oisín and St. Patrick : cf. p. xix footnote 2. 

(5) This is the common name for Fionn's ship in folk-tradition, at least 


Method 


A Purely 
oral: 
Helper-tales 
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as regards the setting of his tale. Fionn’s attribute of second 
sight, obtained by chewing his thumb, is also a characteristic 
element. The story-teller commonly uses it to give Fionn 
knowledge of his helper’s extraordinary power, or to enable Fionn 
to be of assistance to his helper by discovering how to resuscitate 
him when he is killed. Occasionally too the story-teller makes 
Fionn strike the final blow by which the main opponent is de- 
feated after the way has been prepared and all real difficulties 
overcome by the helper. 

Arm-down- The international folktale of the Skilful Companions (Aarne- 

the-chimney Thompson 513), to which these Fionn helper-tales bear a generic 
resemblance, is sometimes, though not always (1), welded by Irish 
story-tellers to the Irish-Welsh folkmotif of Children stolen 
regularly on the night of their birth by a Hand-down-the-chim- 


in Munster (cf. e.g., Béaloideas IN 449). In the literature it is sometimes 
called the Breac-bhárc (e.g., RC NVI 21; and Tór. Gru. Griansh., ed. Miss 
C. O’Rahilly, Ir. Texts Soc., XXIV, p. 20, 1.21). Breac-bhare means ' speckled 
ship’. Cwch in Welsh means ‘a boat’. Now cuach is not what one would 
expect as Gaelic equivalent of a Welsh cwch. "Therefore, in view of the 
parallelism between literary breac-bhárc and folk breac-chuach, one is tempted 
to see in cuach here a survival meaning 'boat', to be added to the many 
Irish words of «homely» character showing Welsh rather than Gaclic 
development which Professor T. F. O’Rahilly believes to be survivals 
from the speech of a pre-Gaelic Celtic-speaking people of Ireland (see his 
lecture on The Goidels and their Predecessors, Brit. Acad., 1935, p. 4). 
Gaelic cuach ' a goblet’, or cuach ‘a cuckoo’, may have influenced the form 
breac-chuach, but hardly explain how the phrase came to be applied to 
a boat. 

(1) e.g. It appears, close to its international form, but clearly influ- 
enced by Aarne-Thompson 653 (Four Skilful Brothers, who later quarrel 
as to who is to have the bride), and with Aarne-Thompson 471 (the two 
elder brothers looking for parents' lost corn in turn sleep when old hag 
approaches — the youngest brother in his turn stays awake — follows 
rope to hag's castle — recovers corn — disenchants brothers) loosely 
tacked on as an introduction, and Aarne-Thompson 151 (hero tricks 
animals) loosely tacked on as a sequel, in « Tomás agus Tón Iarainn » 
(Achill), being Story IX of An Lampa Draoidheachta... M. Ó TioxáNAIDUE 
do bhailigh, 1935, p. 164 sq. 

In « Dyeermud Ulta and the Kingin South Erin » (Donegal), pub lished 
in J. Curtin’s Herotales 183 sq., the story appears again in its international 
form, loosely linked, however, to an annex which tells how one of the 
Skilful Companions, a « Red Man » [i.e., Fear Ruadh = a red-haired man], 
in the end carried the bride off, so that she had to be rescued by the hero 
and two new helpers. This annex has a hint of the Four Skilful Brothers’ 
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ney (). The compound tale produced by this welding has been 
attached to the Fionn cycle, either as part of a Helper-story 
(see XI, XIII, XXIII, XXV in list in Appendix A), or as part 
of a story in which Fionn helps a giant (No. 1 in footnote 3 on 
p. XVI), or as part of a story which tells how Fionn found 
Bran (?). 


quarrel about it. Even more, however, it reminds one of the version of 
the Bruidhean-tale contained in No. NVIII of the Fionn Helper-tales 
listed infra (Appendix A), for there the enticer to the Bruidhean is a 
Fear Ruadh. 

The Skilful Companions also appear disconnected from the Hand and 
Children in an annex to the Fionn Giant-story listed as No. II in footnote 3 
on pp. xvi-Xvit. 

(1) The motif (in the form of Hand-through-the-window) occurs in 
the Welsh literary story of Pwyll (J. Lota Les Mabinogion 106, 109). 
There the surrounding incidents (six watchers, p. 106; arm cut off, p. 
109 ; child connected with young animal, pp. 110, 111) so resemble incidents 
of the Irish compound folktale, as it appears in the Fionn cycle, that it 
is almost certain that the compound folktale was formerly known also in 
Wales. 

Scholars agree in attributing the Icelandic version to Irish influence: 
see R. W. CHAMBERS Beowulf 1932 490 sq. 

G. L. KITTREDGE Arthur and Gorlagon 228 sq., refers to a Cashmere 
(India) tale, in which a monster hand steals a child, without loss of an 
arm; and to a North American Indian tale from California, in which a 
hand-down-the-smokehole steals children habitually, and in which the 
arm is cut off. The Californian parallel is certainly striking. However 
it is to be explained, the fact remains that, in the folktale region of which 
Ireland normally forms a part, the motif of Children stolen regularly on 
the night of their birth by a Hand-down-the-chimney (arm usually torn, 
gnawed, or cut off) is a specifically Irish- Welsh one. 

(2) Irish version from a 17th century MS in Feis Tighe Chonáin, ed. by 
M. Joynt, 1936, 1. 773 sq. (arm pulled off) [cf. mention of oral version, in 
which arm is gnawed off by woman in hound's shape, in O'Kearney's 
ed. of Feis T. Chondin, Oss. Soc. II 164]; Scottish oral versions in Rev. 
J. MacDovcaaALLs Folk and Hero Tales 1 sq. (arm pulled off), and in J. 
G. CAMPBELL’s Fians 204 sq. (arm pulled off). See fuller discussion and 
bibliography in G. L. KitrrepGe’s Arthur and Gorlagon 224 sq., 238, 
275, etc. 

The motif of Children stolen by a Hand-down-the-chimney occurs in 
Irish folklore, outside the Fionn cycle, not welded to the folktale of the 
Skilful Companions, in the story of Cá Bán an tSléibhe (— Cupid and 
Psyche, Aarne-Thompson 425), published by D. O'Foharta in ZCP I 146 
(arm not taken off); and in many versions of the Jrish folktale of the 
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The Giant-stories of the oral Fionn cycle are not easily re- 
ducible to a formula. One group of them, however. as Mr. 
Delargy has pointed out to me, resembles an international 
group of folktales whose theme is the tricking of a Stupid 
Ogre by a human hero (Aarne-Thompson 1060 sq.). Typical 
of the group is Lhe episode of Fionn in the Cradle (*), in which 
Fionn frightens off a foreign giant mainly by disguising himself 
as his own infant son so that the foreigner may get an inordinate 
idea of the strength of the supposed infant’s father. In the 
same tale Fionn’s wife gives to the giant, as Fionn’s bread, 
bread that has a grid-iron inserted in it, much as the ogre in 
Aarne-Thompson 1061 is given a stone to bite while the man 
bites nuts. 

A second group of Giant-tales belonging to the oral Fionn 
cycle is characterised by an element of adventure. The story 
of Fionn and the Three Giants (*) is the principal tale of the 
group. Even these adventure giant-tales, however, normal- 
ly contain humour of the type of the Stupid Ogre group, 
either by way of tricks played by Fionn on his giant opponents 
on the model of the tricks played by him in the Stupid Ogre 
group, or by way of insistence on the absurdity of Fionn’s human 
size when compared with the hugeness of the giants among whom 
he finds himself (?). 


Sword of Light and the Knowledge of the Unique Tale (bibliographical 
references by Mr. Delargy in An Lampa Draoidheachta... M. Ó Tiowá- 
NAIDHE do bhailigh (1935) 227 ; cf. also Béaloideas 111 140,1. 4 ; and Appen- 
dix E infra p. 196-7), e.g., version published by D. O'Foharta in ZCP I 
477 sq. $ 24 (arm torn off by man in dog's shape). In a version in Béa- 
loideas V 300, published after Mr. Delargy's bibliographical references 
were completed, the arm is torn off by a man in wolf’s shape. 

(1) Bibliography by Mr. Delargy in Béaloideas II 227 (the Wexford 
version there mentioned is on p. 203 of the 1866 ed. of P. KENNEDY’s 
Leg. Fict.). Add J. Curtin Myths 261 sq. ; É. Ó Tua THA1L Sgéalta Mhuintir 
Luinigh 105 sq. ; Béaloideas IN 453 (where at least the first two additional 
bibliographical references are by error to the Story of Fionn's Youth, 
which is a different tale). In Barry O'CoNwom's Turffire Stories (New 
York, Kennedy, 1890) 377, Fionn’s place is taken by a giant called « Darby 
Moynihan » (as « Strongbow » is mentioned in this story, however, one 
wonders whether the names in it are to be accepted as genuinely tradit- 
ional). Fionn in the Cradle also occurs as an episode in Ne I of the 
Giant-tales listed infra note 3, and in Critheagla gan Eagla (xx footnote 4 
item 5°). 

(2) Nos. I-III of the following footnote. Mr. J. H. Delargy gives a 
fuller bibliography in Béaloideas VI 31. 

(3) Giant-tales of adventure with some humour are: 
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The helper of the « Strong Helper » division of Fionu Helper- 
tales often too assumes gigantic porportions, and occasionally, 
superficially at least, the Fiana are his helpers, not he theirs 
(Appendix A, xu). There is humour in this group of Helper- 
tales just as in other Giant-tales. 

A tale modelled in its opening, and sometimes in its end, 
on the international folktale of the King who Discovers his 
Unknown Son (Aarne-Thompson 873) is told of the coming of 
Fionn’s son (Faolan), or his grandson (Osgar), to the Fian after 
he had been reared from birth in a distant land by his mother (?). 


I « Fin MacCool, the Three Giants, and the Small Men » (Irish), in J. 
CunrixN's Hero-tales 438 sq. [Opening as No. XIII of the Helper list (Ap- 
pendix A, infra p. 180), with substitution of the King of the Big Men, as 
the king who is being helped by Fionn, for the King of France of No. XIII 
(The hag's arm is pulled off from the shoulder). Then follows an annex 
in which Fionn with eight small helpers gets the better of three giants by 
obtaining possession of their magic caps or birth-cauls. Fioun first plays 
tricks upon the three giants as in the Stupid Ogre type of tale.] 

I A« Fionn agus na Fir Ghorma » (West Kerry) recorded by S. Ó Dubhda, 
Béaloideas VI 4 sq. [Opens with the Three Giants tale as in the annex to I 
(cf. also preceding footnote). The eight small helpers are omitted. Fionn 
rescues the Three Giants’ sister from a piast with the help of Bran (Aarne- 
Thompson 300 II a, IV f, as Mr. Delargy points out). Fionn spares the 
third giant after killing the other two. This giant then entices Fionn and 
his companions to a Bruidhean («cúirt ») as in the annex to Helper-tales 
XVI-XIX : cf. infra p. xxiv. After Diarmaid has freed them with the 
blood of the Black Sow’s sucking pig and Conan has lost the skin of his 
seat and had it patched with a ram's skin, the third giant’s friends from the 
Kingdom of the Fir Ghorma arrive. The Everlasting Fight at Ventry 
takes place (see infra p. xxx1v).Osgar arrives as Fionn’s unknown grandson 
(p. xvi; but there is no mention of the marrow bones incident discussed 
infra pp. 50-5I). Osgar slays revivifying hag and wins the fight for Fionn.] 

II The Story of How Fin went to the Kingdom of the Big Men (Scottish), 
in J. G. CAMPBELL’s Fians 176 sq. [Fionn does the fighting for a Big King 
he is helping againsi two giants and their hag mother. ‘Then follows a 
version of the Three Giants story as in Giant-tale I.] 

III A similar Scottish story in the Celtic Review UI 143 sq. 

IV The opening part of No. XIX in the Helper list (Appendix A, infra 
p. 182) is a giant-tale, in which Fionn, having cul steps up the giant’s body, 
beheads him, and thus rescues twelve women. [Giant opponents appear 
in many of the Helper-tales. In the literary Acall. na Sen., ed. W. Stokes, 
5917 sq. (written c. 1200) the Fian are brought into relationship with a 
giantess, their friend, and a giant, their opponent.] 

(1) See pp. 50-51 infra (paragraph on the marrow-bones) : and cf. Helper- 
tales VIII and IX in Appendix A ; and supra footnote, Giant-tale LA. 
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This Fionn tale has sometimes attracted to itself as an episode 
the winning of his story from the Gloomy Hairless Knight, a 
folktale which is common also outside the Fionn cycle in Ire- 
land (). The same Irish folktale about the Gloomy Hairless 
Knight also appears as part of certain of the Fionn Helper- 
tales already spoken of (?). 

Kiana giants Often in oral tradition, though but rarely in the literature (3), 
Fionn himself, or one of his companions, is pictured as possessing 
gigantic strength, the marks of which are still supposed to be 
visible throughout the country. Thus a huge rock is pointed out 
on a mountain beside Carlingford Loch, which Fionn is said to 
have thrown there from a distance of three miles across the 
water when fighting against a Scottish giant (*) The hole 
from which Loch Neagh springs was made by Fionn with his 
hand when he scooped up a handful of earth to throw at the 
same, or another, Scottish giant (ê). In Leinster tradition 
«a large ring of rounded flags about nine yards in diameter », 
on the hill of Bally Carrigeen about four miles east of Baltinglass, 
is said to have served as support for Fionn’s griddle, and « two 
long strips of turf much greener than that by which they are 
surrounded », situated near by, are said to mark the resting- 
places of Fionn himself and his wife (6). In southern tradition 
Fionn is made to throw a huge rock in the Sliabh na mBan 
district (7), and to jump over a glen near Dungarvan in the 
County Waterford (€). Goll too is said to have jumped a glen, 
Gleann Ghoill in the Sliabh na mBan mountain range (°). In N°. 
xx of the Helper-tales listed in Appendix A, Diarmaid makes a 
glen by digging seven shovelfuls of earth, and in another part 


(1) Bibliography of Gloomy Hairless Knight tale referred to infra, 
p. 90, footnote. 

(2) For references to the Helper-tales which include the Gloomy Knight 
tale see Appendix, A, No. XX. 

(3) Instanees from Aeall. na Sen. are given infra p. XLIII 

(4) Article by Peadar Ó Dubhda in The Irish Press, Nov. 5, 1934. 

(5) É. Ó Tuanai Sgéalta Mhuintir Luinigh, p. 107; P. KENNEDY 
Leg. Fict., 1866, p. 280. 

(6) P. KENNEDY Leg. Fict., 1866, p. 186. 

(7) Kilkenny Arch. Soc. 1 360, footnote. 

(8) He used to jump it every May-day morning forwards and backwards. 
There, having met a redhaired woman who refused him milk [violating a 
geis?], Fionn finally met his death by falling as he did the backwards 
jump. This tradition is recorded by N. O’Kearney, Oss. Soc. II 131, 
footnote. 

(9) Kilkenny Arch. Soc. 1 361. 
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of the story he carries off two fat bullocks under his arm. Either 
Fionn, or Oisín, or Osgar, as occasion suits, is made to seize 
one horn of a cow, while a giant seizes the other, and between 
them they pull the animal asunder (t). Oisín pulls up ash-trees 
and uses them to flail more corn in one day than any ordinary 
man can flail in twelve months (?). In a story about a magic 
milk-giving cow and the slaying of a dreadful beast called Lun, 
recorded in the Transactions of the Kilkenny Archaeological 
Society, II, 317, Fionn's men are called « the giants, or Fenians ». 
Again in a story. properly told about Oisín, a modern Tyrone 
story-teller, out of touch with the old tradition, substitutes for 
the name Oisín, which he has forgotten, the vague epithet 
fathach ‘a giant’ (3). 

None of these scraps of legend from various districts concerning 
the Fian envisaged as giants is important enough to be treated 
as a central story of the Fionn cycle. There is, however. one 
tradition belonging to the group which is so widely known among 
Gaelic-speakers in both Scotland and Ireland, and so well defined, 
as to merit special mention as. a fully developed tale. It is 


(1) Fionn, in Béaloideas 11 226 (version of Cradle story mentioned supra, 
p. xvi, footnote, and in Giant-tale IA, supra p. XVII, footnote ; Oisín, in 
J. H. LLovp's Sgéal. Oirgh., p. 48 (another version of the Cradle story) ; 
Osgar, on p. 299 of text of Helper-tale XXI, Appendix A. 

(2) J. Curtin Myths 336; Kilkenny Arch. Soc. I 353; Béaloideas II 
255, VI 241. These tales, and also the tale mentioned infra footnote 3, 
have a suggestion of fear of Oisín's strength about them, and thus 
resemble the international folktale of the Strong Man who is feared by his 
Master (Aarne-Thompson 650) (cf. supra p. xir). Flailing corn is one of 
the tasks carried out by the Strong Man in the international folktale. 

(3) É. Ó TuaTHAIL Sg. Mhuintir Luinigh 110: A magic bull destroys 
Patrick's building by night (cf.infra p.rn, footn. 1); a giant is employed 
by Patrick to slay it ; Patrick, fearing the giant's strength, takes his strength 
from him. That the giant is Oisín is proved: 1) by the fact that the same 
story is told of Oisín in J. CunriN's Myths 334 (cf. also a similar tale Béa- 
loideas 11 256) ; 2) by the fact that Patrick, when baptising him, sticks 
his crozier accidently through the foot of the giant, who, believing it to 
be part of the ceremony, does not complain (told of Oisín in S. Ó SEAR- 
cAIGH's Foghraidheacht 163 ; also in Béaloideas I 222 ; cf. also places there 
referred to by Dr. Hyde, and the same scholar's references, Béaloideas II 
259, 1. 36, and also Mayo version in J. H. Simpson’s Poems of Oisin 1857, 
p. 197; cf. a similar tale about Aonghus and Patrick in KrarING'S 
Hisl., ed. Dinneen, vol. IIT, pp. 24-26); 3) by the fact that sentences 
attributed to the «giant» in Sg. MA. Luinigh, p. 111, are attributed to 
OQisín, ibidem, p. 153, no. 31. 
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entitled ‘Oisin and Patrick's Housekeeper '. and in a succession 
of incidents, centring around Oisin’s enormous appetite, it 
represents Oisín as a survivor from an age of giants (!). 

Summary The orally preserved tales which have been described in the 
preceding paragraphs all have affinities with the folktales of 
other nations. Some of them, as has been seen, resemble 
international folktales. Some of them are mere variants of 
international folktales. Some of them illustrate well-known folk 
tendencies, such as the tendency to make heroes giants and to 
make them responsible for local landmarks (°). Fionn himself, 
and the setting he demands. are the main elements which dist- 
inguish them from the folktales of other nations. Irom them, 
therefore. about the Fionn cycle as such. we learn immediately 
only that the Irish peasantry consistently represent Fionn as a 
warrior-hunter, who when he chews his thumb has the gift of 
second sight (supra p. X111). 

Stray None of the orally preserved Fionn tales so far considered 

traditions is to be found written in a manuscript. This is true also of a 
number of stray traditions about various members of the Fian. 
such as the tradition coneerning Caoilte's magic birth and 
upbringing among the fairies, recorded in Connacht by Dr. 
Hyde (Appendix A. XIV. infra p. 181). or the Kerry tradition 
that Oisin unknown to himself had the power of sinking ships 
by gazing at them with his hands shading his eyes (?), or the ac- 
count of how Diarmaid got his “ ball searc" ($). 


(1) Bibliography by An Seabhac and Mr. Delargy, Béaloideas II, 68, 
260 (the Wexford version is on p. 211 of the 1866 ed. of P. KENNEDY’s 
Leg. Fict.). Add: versions mentioned by Dr. Hyde, Béaloideas II 259, 
l. 29 sq., and footnotes 4 and 5; Bantry (Co.Cork) version publ. by M. 
Ó Lubhaing, Béaloideas V 292 ; also J. F. CawrPBELL Leabhar na Feinne 
39 (Scottish); W. G. Woop-Martix The Lake Dwellings of Ireland 5; 
Oss. Soc. 1V 216 ; Kilkenny Arch. Soc. I 348; Jr. Fairy Tales... illustrated 
by Geoffrey Strahan (Gibbings. London, 1902) 137 : and the Mayo version 
in J. Il. Simpson’s Poems of Oisin, 1857, p. 191 (ibidem, p. 209, all the 
Fian are referred to as e giants +). This story is referred to again infra 
Dp. NATE. NEVIL 

(2) Stith Thompson Molif-inder (Folklore Fell. Commun., 106), Nos. 
A 901, A 972 sq., A 984 (Pillars of Hercules at Gibraltar set up by Her- 
cules). 

(3) Communicated to me in 1932 by Maire Fitzgerald (Mrs. Paddy 
Fitzgerald) of Ballinskelligs, Co. Kerry. Cf. similar Kerry tradition about 
Conan (AN SEAnpnAC An Seanchaidhe Muimhneach 160, note). 

(1) Included in some folk versions of the ram-allegory discussed infra 
p Ne. 
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Before passing from this wholly orally preserved Fionn lore B Primari- 
to Fionn lore preserved either wholly or at least primarily by ov M mS 
manuscript tradition, there is an intermediary class to be con- 
sidered, that is to say Fionn lore which exists primarily, it 
would seem. by oral tradition, but is to be found also in manus- 
cript versions. 

To this class the tradition that Oisín's mother was a deer  Oisín's 
probably belongs, for although the tradition is also to be found mn 
in manuscript poems, those poems seem to be either too old or 
too rare to account for the tradition being known both to Irish 


and Scottish storytellers (3). 


Other stray traditions are : 1° the anecdote about Fionn and the Limpets, 
told by Peig Savers (Great Blasket, Co. Kerry) on p. 105 of her autobio- 
graphy (1936). [Two other West Kerry anecdotes in which Fionn eats 
limpets are mentioned by Mr. Delargy, Béaloideas VI129. According to a 
Scottish tradition, too, which I have read somewhere, the Fian at onc 
time had to live upon shellfish.] 

29 A Scottish story of How Fionn found Bran, in Rev. J. Mac 
DoucaALL.'s Folk and Hero Tales 263 sq., to be compared with the various 
versions of a different account of the finding of Bran mentioned supra 
p. xv, footnote 2. 

3° The peculiar story classed as a Helper-tale, infra Appendix A, 
XXIV. 

49 The story of Diarmaid and the Hateful Hag mentioned infra p. 29, 
last line of note to XIII 41. 

59 The Galway story of Critheaghla gan Eagla, contributed by Dr. M. 
Dillon to ZCP XIX 137 sq., which joins the Invader-motif and the Wife- 
rescue motif (p. xL) and other Fionn-motifs to Fionn-in-the-cradle (p. 
XVI) and the international folktale of the Three Lazy Ones (Aarne-Thomp- 
son 1950). 

To list all such stray traditions about Fionn and members of the Fian 
would exceed the limits of the present Survey. 

(1) Sligo version, with reference to a Scottish version, contributed by 
Dr. Hyde to Béaloideas II 258; other Scottish versions referred to by 
Mr. J. G. McKay, Béaloideas III 146. There is a strange version, based 
perhaps on Irish oral tradition, perhaps on one of the published Scottish 
versions, in P. Kexnepy’s Legendary Fictions (1866) 235 sg. What is 
probably a Mayo oral version, but clearly altered in style to suit roman- 
tic taste, is included in « Mayo PODES », J. H. Srupson Poems of Oi- 
Sum. le. jie 22 sa, 

Literary references to this tradition are a Middle Ir. verse in LL, quoted 
by K. Meyer Fianaigecht xxvi (No. XXXII), and a modern poem referred 
[DUDAS SET. O Grapy Cat. of Ir. WSS am the Brit. Mus 623, art. 85. 

Dr. R. D. Scorr The Thumb of Knowledge 140 gives references to works 
where tbe significance of this tradition is discussed. 
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The allegorical story of Fionn's adventure with the ram who 
represented the world is also known to folkstory-tellers in both 
the north and south of Ireland (t). Those folkstory-tellers have 
probably never heard of Feis Tighe Chonáin, an Early Modern 
Irish literary frame-story in which the ram-allegory is included (?). 
The author of Feis Tighe Chonáin has certainly borrowed from 
folklore (è). Moreover, in the particular instance of the ram- 
allegory, agreement between the folk versions regarding impor- 
tant details not included in Feis Tighe Chonáin proves, as Dr. 
Christiansen has pointed out, (*) that the folk versions do not 
derive from the literary version. It may beregarded as certain, 
therefore, that the ram-allegory is primarily an orally preserved 
pale» 

The story of Oisín in the Land of Youth has been told in 


UE Swidely varying versions all over the Gaelic-speaking districts 


of Ireland and Scotland (9. In the 18th century Micheal Coi- 
min, a Clare poet, wrote a long poem on the theme (’). 

For a literary story or poem to become so stripped of all 
literary or poetical embellishments as to be indistinguishable 
from genuine unlearned folk tradition a long time is required. 
For a story to become so thoroughly localised as to be connected 
in a certain district with some local landmark a still longer time 
is probably required. That a poem written in a Munster dialect 
in the 18th century should be ado pted as a basis for their stories 


(1) To the Donegal, Galway and Kerry versions discussed by Dr. H.Th. 
CnRISTIANSEN Vikings 31, add: the three Donegal versions and the Kerry 
version listed by Messrs. Morris and Delargy, Béaloideas III 62-63; the 
Monaghan version published by Prof. Ó Tuathail, Béaloideas III 129 
no. 78; the Galway version published by Brother Ó Clümháin, Béaloideas 
IV 191. The Kerry version discussed by Dr. Christiansen has been repu- 
blished by AN SEABHAC, Án Seanchaidhe Muimhneach, 158. 

(2) N. O'Kearney's ed. (1855), Oss. Soc. II 148 sq. ; Miss M. Joynt’s 
ed. (1936), 1. 471 sq. 

(3) Cf.note on Hand-down-the-chimney tale supra p. xv, footnote 2. 

(4) Vikings 31. 

(5) For further discussion of the ram-allegory see infra p. xLvi. 

(6) Cork version, Oss. Soc. IV 233; Tipperary version, Kilkenny Arch. 
Soc. I1 345 ; Galway and Sligo versions published by Dr. Hyde, Béaloideas 
I 219, II 253; Galway version publ. by Br. Ó GClámháin, Béaloideas IV 
191; references to two Scottish versions by Mr. J. G. MeKay, Béaloideas 
HHI 142. 

(7) Ed. by B. O'Looney, Oss. Soc. IV 227 sq. ; slightly abridged separate 
edition by T. Flannery (Dublin, Gill); see also [Dr R. I. Brsr's] Bibl. 
Of ere T 207-6, 


+ 
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by unlettered story-tellers, speaking northern, and even Scottish, 
dialects of Gaelic, is something which would hardly be believed 
by those who know how restricted the area of circulation of the 
dialectal poetry of the 18th century has normally been. 

Now the prose stories about Oisín in the Land of Youth are 
told in that simple language and with that wealth of local varia- 
tion which distinguishes the long established folktale from the 
tale which is separated from its manuscript stage by a generation 
or two only ; they are in at least two instances connected in a 
certain district with a certain local landmark (t); they are 
known, as we have seen, to unlettered story-tellers in both Ireland 
and Scotland. There can be no doubt therefore but that the 
oral prose versions represent a tradition that is older than 
Coimín's poem, and that Oisín in the Land of Youth may legi- 
timately be added to the list of stories which exist primarily by 
oral unlearned tradition. 

In its general theme, a visit to the Land of the Everliving, 
the Story of Oisín in the Land of Youth resembles many Old 
Irish tales, notably Eachtra Chonnla Chaoimh (?). It also re- 
sembles the story told of St. Mo Chaoi of Nendrum who lived 
on after the death of his companions listening to a bird from 
paradise (3). In specific purpose, to enable men to know the 
stories of earlier times it belongs to the group of Irish stories 
which tell how animals or men, such as Tuan mac Cairill, survived 
the Deluge (). With this group the Story of Oisín in the Land 
of Youth may be a secondary development in the story-cycle 
to which it belongs, invented to explain how the Fionn stories 
were preserved till the coming of Patrick (). Its invention may 
then have given an opportunity to some Folktale-maker to 
mould the Story of Oisín and Patrick's Housekeeper (supra 
p. xx) out of the tradition which made the Fiana giants. 

In the notes to the Duanaire Finn version of the Lay of Fionn 
and the Phantoms (infra p. 26) the Bruidhean type of Fionn 
story is described. From the Bruidhean group, Geoffrey Keating 
writing in the early 17th century, chose out Bruidhean Chaor- 
thainn as being typical of unhistorical Fionn tales (6). 


(1) In the Cork and Tipperary versions referred p. xxi, footnote 6. 

(2) Bibliography in Lebor na Huidre, ed. by R. I. Best and Osborn Bergin, 
1929, p. XxXxxv. 

(3) Fél. Óengusso, ed. Wh. Stokes, Henry Bradshaw Soc., XXIX, 1905, 
p. 158; cf. C. PLUMMER Vitae, p. CLXXXVI. 

(4) Cf. « The Hawk of Achill, orthe Legend of the Oldest Animals, » 
by E. Hull, in Folk-Lore, December, 1932, p. 386 sq. 

(5) Cf. also infra pp. LXXXVII-LXXXIX. 

(6) Foras Feasa ar Éirinn, ed. Dinneen, II 326, 
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Now Bruidhean Chaorthainn bears a distinct resemblance in 
general design to the folktale of Lorcán Mac Luirc, which has 
been listed among Fionn lelper-tales in Appendix A (!). The 
resemblance in general design consists in the fact that both 
tales are analysable into two parls, an introductory part (the 
main part of the Lorcán story) which explains why Fionn’s 
enemy in the concluding part was so bitter in his hatred, and 
a concluding part (the main part of the Bruidhean Chaorthainn 
story) which tells how Fionn's enemy enticed him to a magic 
dwelling where Fionn and his companions stuck to the seats. 
and where Conán, as a result. lost part of his skin. Moreover, 
even in detail. there is close correspondence between the conclu- 
ding or Bruidhean portions of both tales. 

Which story has been modelled on the other? 

Let us begin by giving a brief parallel survey of the frame- 
work upon which the marvels of the folktale and the heroic 
deeds of the literary tale are hung: 


PARALLEL SURVEY 


ORALLY PRESERVED DBRUIDIIEAN- LITERARY TALE OF BRUIDNEAN 
TALES OF THE LoRcá Mac Luinc CHAORTHAINN, as ed. by P. Mac 
TYPE (see Append. A. p. 181, Nos. Piarais, Connradh na Gaedhilge 


XVI-XIX : ef. Dingle A, B, C, des- 19128): 


. cribed infra (7), and Roscommon 


verston of some Lorcán incidents 
which have found their way into 
folk re-telling l of Bruidhean 
Chaorthainn, described infra, (3) 


(1) infra p. 181. Nos. XVI-XIX. 

(2) The following three tales. recorded in the Dingle peninsula, West 
Kerry, have sufficient resemblance to Lorcán-tales (cf. next footnote) 
to deserve mention as variants : 

Dingle A: included in Giant-tale I A analysed supra, p. xvi footnote, 

Dingle B follows the acconnt of the Everlasting Fight at Ventry 
contributed by S. Ó Dubhda to Béaloideas VI 13 sq. (cf. iufra p.xxxtv): 
a vear after the Revivifving Hag had been killed in that Fight by Osgar, 
her son entices Fionn and his companions by means of fog and music (cf. 
next footnote) to his « cüirt »: the incidents that follow are much as in 
Dingle A, except that Osgar shares Diarmaid's adventures and that after 
the sheepskin episode the story ends abruptly with no fight, or no account 
of what happened to the hag's son. 

Dingle C: a Sceal Chéadtaigh. mae Ri na Sarach », Béaloideas III 387 
sq., analysed infra, p. 178, footnote to Helper-tale VII. 

(3) Folk re-tellings of the literary Bruidhean Chaorthainn sometimes 
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[Where no reference to a particu- 
lar tale is given it is to be under- 
stood that at least tales XVI- 
XVIII are in substantial agrec- 
ment.] 

1) In an introductory story a 
hag (XVIIA, XVIII) (Dingle B). 
or a bag and her son (Dingle C), 
or a magic king and a hag (XVI- 
XVII, XVIIB), or two giants (Din- 
gle A), are slain. 


XXV 


1) Introduction : 

Colgan | Cruadharmach, mac 
Dathchaoin Tréin,King of Lochlainn 
(Norway), complains that, though 
called King of the Islands, he does 
not possess the island of Ireland, 


in fighting for which his ancestors 
Balor, Breas, and others, fell. 
After fierce fighting Fionn and 


borrow incidents from folktales of the Lorcán type, or from other folktales 
(eg., from Lorcan tales, the enticing incident in no. I, the introductory 
story in no. II, the final sheep-skin episode in nos. I, II, III ; from other 
folktales. the hag in nos. 1I and III who resuscitates slain enemies: cf. 
infra p. rir). The following folk re-tellings of Bruidhean Chaorthainn are 
known to me: 

I « An Sean-duinín a tháinig chuig na Fianntaibh » (Roscominon), 
Béaloideas VI 104 sq. 

II No. XXI in the Helper list, Appendix A, infra p. 183. 

HI J. Curtis Myths 221. 

IV Donegal oral version of Bruidhean Chaorthainn published by Feargus 
Mac HóicauH [i.e. H. Morris] in 1932. 

V Scottish oral version in J. F. CAMPBELL Pop. Tales of the W. High- 
lands II 192. 

The folk Bruidhean-tales called Dingle A and Dingle B in the preceding 
footnote are like Lorcán-tales in so far as they are preceded by an intro- 
ductory story rather than an introduction of the Bruidhean Chaorthainn 
type. They are like Bruidhean Chaorthainn in so far as they stress the 
fighting element and make Diarmaid, or Diarmaid and Osgar, do the work 
of saving Fionn and his companions. They agree with tales of the Lorcán 
type in the final sheepskin episode. 

Some details of the enticing to the Bruidhean in Dingle B resemble details 
occurring in a similar context in the literary Bruidhean-poem called« Seilg 
Shléibhe Fuaid », Oss. Soc. VI 20 sq. (Fian hunting ; fog surrounds them ; 
they hear music). 

Folk re-tellings of another literary Bruidhean tale, Br. Chéise Corainn, 
are mentioned, infra p. 77. 

« Goll agus an Bhean Mhór », in Dr. D. Hvpze's Sg. Gaedh. (Nutt) 306, 
is a folk retelling of a poem belonging to the Bruidhean type, namely 
« Seilg Ghleanna au Smóil», published by J. O'Daly, Oss. Soc. VI 74 sq. 
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(3) Enticing to a magic house 
by a friend or relative (X VI, XVIIA, 
XVIII) (Dingle A, B) of the 
enemy, or enemies, 
introductory story : 

Either the enticer is an old 
dying man. who later dies, and 
for whom a white horse attached 
to a car comes — The Fian stick 
to the corpse, and the corpse 
sticks to the car — All are carried 
off to the magic house (two Bally- 
vourney versions of XVI); 

Or a little old man instructs 
the Fian to put his corpse in his 
car, drawn by his white horse, and 
to follow his funeral where the 
horse leads them, when he dies at 
the end of a year and a day 
(Roscommon) ; 

Or the enticer is a red-haired 
man who dies after twenty-one 
years spent serving Fionn, and 
is carried by Fionn's white horse 
to be buried on « Inis Caol» as 
had been promised him (XVIII); 

Or the enticer is the Ceathar- 
nach Fada Caol Riabhach, son of 
the hag s'ain in the introductory 
story, who dies after serving Fionn 
for a year and a day and whose 
corpse is carried by four herons 


slain in the 


(1) This is characteristic of Conan: 


Helper-tale XXII, infra p. 183. 
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his men defeat Colgan. Of Col- 
gan’s family only the youngest 
son Mfodhach is spared. He be- 
comes a servant of Fionn’s. After 
long service, Fionn (on the advice 
of Conán (!) gives Miodhach a 
district on the lower Shannon for 
himself. 

2) Enticing to the Bruidhean by 
a son of the enemy slain in the 
introduction : 

A poet (whom Conán recognises 
as Miodhach in disguise) invites 
Fionn and the Fian to his Bruid- 
hean for a feast. They go, leaving 
Oisin, Fatha Canann, Diarmaid, 
Caoilte, Fiachna and Inse behind. 


cf. note on « b II» incidents in 


(2) From here on XVII B bears only Sida] resemblances to the 


Bruidhean type (cf. p, 26). 
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(his brothers) to a  graveyard 
followed by the Fian as had been 
promised lim (XVII A); 

Or a gruagach (Ballingeary ver- 
sion of XVI) or a huge man 
(XVII) invites Fionn to his 
house ; 

Or the brother of the giants 
slain in the introductory tale 
issues the invitation (Dingle A); 

Or the enticing is as described 
supra p. xxiv, n. 2 (Dingle B); Or 
there is no invitation (Dingle C). 

3) In the magic house, where 
a feast is ready, they stick to 
the seats, eíc. (XVI) (similar 
incidents, Dingle A, B. C), or to 
the knives, and the knives to the 
table (XVII); 

Or in the temple on « Inis Caol » 
they stick (XVIII) (in an unspeci- 
fied graveyard, XVII A). 

4) The enticer arrives to behead 
them. Fionn wishes for Lorcán 
(called « Sriún gan Orm », XVII A) 
who had helped him in the intro- 
ductory tale (NVI, XVII, XVII 
A). [xvii as also Dingle A and B, 
here resemble Bruidhean Chaor- 
thainn. As there is no enticer in 
Dingle C, incidents 4 and 5 do 
not occur in it.] 

5) Lorcán appears and at once 
beheads the enticer (XVI, XVII); 

Or « Sriüán gan Orm » over- 
comes and binds him (XVII A); 

Or Donogh Kamcosa and Diar- 
muid O'Duivne kill him (XVIII, 
which ends here) ; 

Or the incident is omitted here 
and replaced by a story of a battle 
after incident 8 (Dingle A, B : per- 


XXVII 
3) In the Bruidhean, whe- 
re a feast is ready, they stick 


to the satin-covered seats, which 
become bare clay (úir), while the 
boarded walls become walls made 
of rowan-tree rods (de shlataibh. . . 
caorthainn). When they try to rise 
they find they are stuck to the 
clay. 

4) Fionn, by chewing his thumb 
finds out that Míodhach and many 
royal allies will come to behead 
him and his companions. He 
urges his companions to die nobly, 
sounding the Dord Fian. They 
close their lips and sound the 
Dord Fian (1) Fiachna and Inse 
sent by Oisín for news, hear the 
Dord Fian. 

5) Having come to the Bruidh- 
ean they set about defending it. 
There is much fierce fighting, in 
the course of which Fiachna, Inse, 
Diarmaid, and  Fatha  Canann, 
prove their bravery and fidelity. 
Míodhach is killed and beheaded 
by Diarmaid. [There is an amusing 
interlude in which the hungry 
Conan is fed, and drink poured 


(1) Often referred to in Fian stories, meaning apparently 'droning of the 


Fiana’, 
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haps a borrowing from Bruidhean 
Chaorthainn 8). [For Dingle G 
see supra incident 4.] 

6) Lorcán, by using a magic 
balm (not blood), frees the Fian. 
[The freeing is by the blood of a 
magie animal in Dingle A, B.C: 
cf analysis of C infra p. 178.] 

In XVIL A «Sriin gan Orm» 
forces the enticer to free them. 

7) One. of the Fian (Conan, 
NVI, XVIIA ; also im Dingle A.B.C, 
and in Roscommon version) (« The 
strongest man in the Fian » XVII, 
from Donegal) either because the 
magic remedy is all used up, or as 
a punishment for his greed, is 
pulled away from the seat to 
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into his mouth, by Diarmaid from 
the roof of the Bruidhean.] 


6) Diarmaid then continues the 
battle and kills the three Kings 
of Inis Tuile, whose blood, rubbed 
to the Fian and to the doors, relea- 
ses the Fian. 


7) The blood is used up before 
Conán is reached. His two heels, 
the back of his head, and shoulders, 
are stuck to the ground (talamh). 
Diarmaid and Fatha Canann pull 
him free, leaving his skin stuck to 
the ground. 


which his buttocks (!) had stuck, 
leaving his skin behind. 

8) A sheepskin is substituted 
for the lost skin. 
that grew on the sheepskin the 
Fiana used to make their stockings 


8) The Wing of the World 
continues the battle to avenge 
his allies, Miodhach and the three 
Kings of Inis Tuile. 


From the wool 


Oisín arrives 


(1) Definitely tóin * buttocks ' in the unpublished Coolea (Ballyvourney) 
version of NVI (see quotation from it infra p. 141, footnote). in the Bal- 
lingeary version. in Dingle A. B. C, in xvn A Galway). and in a line by 
a Clare- Waterford poet of the 18th century, Donnchadh Huadh Mac Cox 
Mana (ed. R. Ó Foghludha, 1933: Eachtra Ghiolla an Amarain, |. 167), 
Do bhi croiceann dubh fóisce ar a thóin mar éadach (referring to Conan). 
The episode of the skin left behind 
is omitted completely from XVII a Donegal version: but that the epi- 


Not so clearly tóin in other versions. 


sode was current in Donegal too is proved by its inclusion in NV EH, and 
by its having spread from some Bruidhean-tale such as that under review 
to a Donegal oral version of the literary Bruidhean Chéise Corainn (see 
[It has spread also toa Wexford 
prose folk version of Laoidh na Sealga (cf. infra p. 27. footnote) published 
by P. IkrxxEDY in his Leg. Fict., 1866, p.208 : 1891, p. 184]. Donegal story- 
tellers, however, noticeably refrain from making Conán the person who 


discussion of the incident infra pp. 77-78). 


is put in the undignified position. The tendency to make Conan an object 
of ridicule seems to be of southern origin. as Dr. loin Mae Neill has pointed 
out in Part I of Duanaire Finn, p. LXV. 

Further instances of Conán's sticking to a seat are mentioned infra p. 78, 


footnote 1. 
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(XVI, Ballingeary version, and The Fian come out of the Bruidhean. 
unpublished Ballyvourney version ; A great battle is fought, in which 
also XVII, from Donegal; XVII Osgar beheads the King Of the 
A, From South Galway [many World. The enemy are massacred, 
sheepskins]: Dingle A, B. C : and except a few who escape by flight. 


Hoscommon version). [Diugle A 
and B add an account of a batt- 
le: see supra incident 5.] 


If we consider the parallel survey given above we shall discover 
many points to indicate that the folktale has served as model 
for the literary tale. 

In the first place the literary tale opens with a pseudo-historical 
introduction closely connected with the tale itself. so closely 
connected that, if we had no folktale to guide us. we might 
almost be unaware of the fact that the literary tale is built on 
the two-part foundation which is so obvious in the folktale. 
A folk adaptor who did not like history might have omitted the 
pseudo-historical introduction without seriously injuring the Brui- 
dhean-tale which follows it. In view of the fact that the literary 
tale has no obvious tendency to fall into two parts. is it probable 
that a folk adaptor, instead of either preserving the introduction 
much as it stands in the literary tale, or omitting it completely, 
would have thought rather of substituting for it the loosely 
connected Helper-story with which the Lorcán type of Bruidh- 
ean-tale opens? This, however, is what must have happened 
if we are to suppose that a folk adaptor altered the Bruidhean 
Chaorthainn tale to a tale of the Lorcán type. 

On the other hand if we suppose that a literary redactor 
found before him a Helper-tale and a Bruidhean-tale loosely 
joined together, as folktales often are loosely joined together 
for the sake of length by Irish storytellers, (t) no improbability 
is involved in the course of action we must assume him to have 
taken : trained in the recitation of well-knit hero-tales he altered 
the loosely connected introductory story to a true introduction, 
closely connected with the Bruidhean-tale which was to follow ; 
trained, too, in a school whose tradition was to turn folk marvel 
into pseudo-realism, or pseudo-history, he altered the victory 
over magic opponents of the introductory folktale to the pseudo- 
historic victory of Fionn over a Norse king of the literary intro- 
duction (?). 


(1) Cf., e.g., supra p. xiv, footnote, analysis of first story mentioned ; 
supra p. xxiv, note 3, item 5; infra Appendix E, p. 194, first Mur- 
chadh-tale. 

(2) An instance of folk marvel becoming pseudo-realism is cited infra 


Folktale 
serves as 
model 


Episode 1 
(bipartite 
structure 
more obvious 
in folktale) 


Episode 7 
(sticking 
motif in 
older form 
in folktale) 
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Passing on to the Bruidhean part of the tales, where the 
agreement in detail is close, we discover an important difference 
in the episode of the losing of his skin by Conán (episode 7). 
The folktales make him lose the skin of his buttocks and follow 
it up with a humourous passage (episode 8) about tlie resultant 
growth of wool upon Conan, This reminds one of ancient 
Greek story-tellers’ making Theseus lose part of his buttocks 
when lie was pulled up by Herakles from the rock iu Hades to 
which he had stuck, and of their following it up with a humorous 
passage poking fun at the Athenians, the people of Theseus, 
who were therefore nicknamed ‘slim-buttocked ' (!). 


p. uiv. There a fierce witch, coming to revivify her dead son by magic, is 
altered to a mother coming to lament her dead son and to go to fetch 
a doctor for him. The turning of folklore into pseudo-history is discussed 
infra p. LXXXVII. ' 

The argument eonnot be reversed: there was among folktale-tellers no 
iradition of deliberately altering literary lore, with its tendency to lay 
stress on heroism, to the simpler style and marvel-moulded standards of 
folklore. See infra Appendix DB, p. 188. 

Unintentional mis-telling of tales, it is hardly necessary to point out, 
is quite different from deliberate alteration. [Such unintentional mis- 
telling is not unusual today. In time gone by, when storytelling was 
common in Ireland, it was doubtless much less frequent.] The story of 
Loreán Mae Luire is a fine complex folktale. Here then there can be 
no question of unintentional mis-telling. Deliberate alteration by an 
artist of a fine literary tale to a fine folk tale is what is required by the 
hypothesis that the tale of Lorcán Mac Luire was formed out of Bruid- 
hean Chaorthainn. 

Existing folk versions of the literary Bruidhean Chaorthainn (supra 
p. xxiv, footnote 3) are all more or less true to the pseudo-historieal and 
heroic atmosphere of the literary tale. Sometimes the introduction is 
changed to an introductory Helper-tale. This is doubtless to be ascribed 
to the influence of tales of the Lorcáu type, which are so close to the Bruid- 
hean Chaorthainn tale that they could hardly fail to excercise influence 
on oral versions of it. 

(1) ArorLLoponus The Library, with au English tr. by Sir J.G. Frazer, 
1921, vol II, Epitome ii 24 (Loeb Classical Libr.) :' But when Theseus arrived 
with Pirithous in Hades, he was beguiled ; for, on the pretence that they 
were about to partake of good cheer, Hades bade them first be seated on 
the Chair of Forgetfulness, to which they grew and were held fast by coils 
of serpents. Pirithous therefore remained bound for ever, but Hercules 
brought Theseus up and sent him to Athens: [See also Sir J. G. Frazer’s 
nole, ibidem, p. 152.] Pirithous had gone to Hades to woo Persephone. 
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In the literary tale Conán loses the skin of his heels, the back 
of his head, and shoulders: no humorous passage follows the 
account of the loss. 

Again an explanation readily occurs if we adopt the hypothesis 
that the literary redactor had a folktale like the Lorcán-tale 
before him as his model : the rump was not so freely spoken of in 
the halls of the gentry, where the literary storyteller's tale 
would have had its first audience, as in the cottage kitchens 
where those who listen to folktales gather; also the literary 
version gave an opportunity of explaining Conan’s epithet Maol, 
an opportunity of which the redactor of the literary tale made 


Theseus had accompanied him to help him (cf. ib., vol. II, Library v 12). 

AULUS GELLIUS (X, xvi, 13) refers also to the rescue of Theseus by Her- 
cules. 

The scholiast on ARISTOPHANES Equites, 1. 1368, says: ‘Indeed men 
commonly call the Athenians smooth-buttocked (Au07tózwyac), and they 
make a legend about Theseus, that when pulled up by Herakles he left 
behind upon the rock [a portion of] his buttocks’ (xatédinev éni tiv 
zérQav THY mwyi). 

Sumas, ed. Ada Adler, p. 275, 1. 2 sq., sub voce Aiono. having related 
this story of Theseus' loss of the portion of his buttocks attached to the 
rock (tò zgoonvouévov a)vrj TOv yAovtóv guégoc) adds that the 
nickname was then given to the rest of the Athenians in honour of Theseus 
(eig vuv éxelvov). 

Stickiug to magic objects occurs in international folktales (to a magic 
goose, Aarne-Thompson 571 ; to a poker, 593), and in folklore in Ireland 
(e.g., in Tóruigheacht Mhadadh na Seacht gCos, P. Mac AopnáiN d'aithris, 
P. Ó Mocurain do chuir i n-eagar, Dublin, Browne and Nolan, p.44 : hero's 
sword sticks to magic dog, hand to sword, foot to earth); also in the 
indecent Modern Irish literary tale Eachtra Chléirigh na gCroiceann (see 
Dr. R. FLowEnR's, account of this tale and discussion of the sticking motif 
in his Cat. of. Ir. MSS in the Brit. Mus. II 367 sq. ; cf. reference to 
Scottish and Wexford oral versions in P. MENNEDy’s Leg. Fict., 1866, p. 
23, where it is distinguished from another tale with a similar title, a 
Wexford version of the international folk episode of the Untutored Youth 
Who Makes the Princess Laugh, Aarne-Thompson 571, episode III, to be 
mentioned again infra p. 116, footnote 2). 

Cf. the Welsh Pryderi sticking to the bowl and slab, and the Irish Bran 
to a ball of yarn, mentioned by W. Stokes, RC V 232, footnote 1. 

Further references to the motif are given in C. PLUMMER’s Bethada II 
324 § 31, 348 § 12. 

My friend Professor Michael Tierney informs me that the sticking motif 
in classical literature has been studied in the Revue des Études Grecques, 
1931, in an article which neither he nor I have been able to consult, 
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use, in ful! accord with the Dinnsheanchas and Cóir Anmann 
tradition in which he was bred. () Moreover the redactor of 
the literary tale, wishing to end his storv on that heroic note 
which is its chief excellence. bv omitting the humorous passage 
was enabled to begin immediately a description of a final battle 
for which there was no need and no room in most versions of 
the magically controlled folktale. 

On the other hand if we suppose that a folk redactor was 
using the literary tale as his model we are driven to the conclusion 
that he either aecidentally blundered on the older version of 
the motif. or that the older version was borrowed by him from 
some other story now lost, which brings us to a new difficulty : 
why is that older story now lost if it was once so common and 
so popular as to be able to influence many folk versions (?) of 
the sticking incident ? 

The manner in which the Fian are enticed to the Bruidhean 
(episode 2) is not the same in all the folk Bruidhean-tales belon- 
ging to the Lorcán type. A northern version and a western 
version. however, agree with two of the Cork versions in intro- 
ducing a horse into the episode. Neither the decrepit old man 
who is connected with the coming of the horse, nor the horse 
itself, resembles the weird Giolla Deacair or his extraordinary 
horse sufficiently to explain them as being modelled on the 
Giolla and his horse in the literary tale of the Giolla Deacair. 
Moreover the rareness (?) of recorded folk versions of the story 
of the Giolla Deacair suggests that it was hardly popular enough 
to have influenced a northern as well as a southern version of 
the Lorcán type of Bruidhean-tale. 

The horse motif it Bruidhean-tales is then probably original 
lo them. It is in tales of the Lorcan type. It is not in the 
literary tale of Bruidhean Chaorthainn. "Therefore if we adopt 
the hypothesis that the Lorcán tale is an adaptation of the 
literary tale we are faced with difficulties the same as those that 
have already been considered when that hypothesis was being 
discussed in relation to the sticking incident, 

As a matter of fact here the case seems to be even stronger. 
For if Dr. Krappe, having considered tales belonging to the 
class of the medieval tale of the horse on whieh the Emperor 
Theodoric, unable to dismount, was carried to Hell, is right (*) 


(1) The epithet Maol is similarly explained in episodes referred to 
infra p. 141, note to 17d of poem LX, and footnote. 

(2) References supra p. xxvunr, footnote. 

(3) There is one in J. Curtin’s Hero-lales 514 sq. 

(4) Dr. Krappe's argument concerning tbe tale of the « Gilla Dacker », 
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in concluding that in the original tale upon which the horse- 
part of the Giolla Deacair story is based the Fian were carried 
to the dwelling-place of the dead, and that in that original tale 
the part of the Giolla Deacair himself was takeu by a figure 
representing Death, then the Lorcán-tale in some respects 
certainly presents traits more archaic than any presented either 
by the stories considered by Dr. Krappe or by other Irish Bruidh- 
ean-tales ; for the horse in northern, western aud southern, 
versions of the Lorcán-type Bruidheau-tale in question is con- 
nected with a dead man; in the northern version it leads the 
Fian to a well-known islaud graveyard ; and in one of the 
western versions (XVII A, South Galway) the four herons, who 
in this version take the place of the horse, lead them to an 
unspecified graveyard. 

Now it is in Hades, the ancient Greek realm of the dead, as 
we have seen, that Herakles found Theseus stuck to the rock 
and pulled him off. Do all Bruidhean-stories, as Dr. Krappe 
believes (4), go back to some mythological tale, or group of tales. 
dealing with journeys to the realm of the dead? This is a 
question the final answer to which had better, perhaps, be left 
over till the general mythology of Ireland has been more scientific- 
ally, broadly, and thoroughly, analysed than it has yet been. 
For the present it is sufficient lor our purpose to point out that 
Bruidhean-tales are very old and seem to belong definitely 
to that class of Fionn-lore which exists primarily by oral unlearn- 
ed tradition and only secondarily in manuscript versions and 
learned adaptations. 

Future investigators will doubtless study the relationship of 


HC XLIX 96 sq., seems on the whole to be sound. Where, however, he 
holds (p. 103 sq.) that the Happy Otherworld of Gaelic mythology is to 
be identified with the Realm of the Dead he is on doubtful ground, and 
should have said something of Kuno Meyer’s arguments in his paper 
entitled Der irische Totengott und die Toteninsel (Sitzungsber. der Preuss. 
Ak. der Wiss., Berlin, 1919, p. 537 sq.: see especially p. 544 sq.), which 
make it seem probable that the Happy Otherworld is a realm of the ever- 
living contrasted with the Realm of the Dead. Dr. Krappe is on surer 
ground when, in another article, in RC XLVIII 109 sq., he admits that, 
iu the mythological stories as we have them, and in the superstitious 
beliefs of Christian Gaeldom, there has been confusion between the realms 
of the gods of the living and the gods of the dead. 

Dr. Krappe has studied the Theodoric legend in Le Moyen Age NN NVIII 
(1928) 190 sq. 

(1) Cf. his paper mentioned infra p. 27, 1.2, read by the writer in 1932, 
but at the moment (1937) not available. 
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the West Kerry folktale of the Everlasting Fight at Ventry (?) 
to the literary tale of the Battle of Ventry (?). Here it is suffi- 
cient to point out that the Irish folk motif of the Everlasting 
Fight, in which the warriors of the enemy army are resuscitated 
during the night by a magic hag (?), forms the chief element of 
the folktale and does not appear at all in the literary tale, where 
the year-long continuance of the fighting is left without explana- 
tion. 

Next we come to the story of Fionn's boyhood. This story, 
under the title Macgnímartha Finn, is told in what seems to 
be 12th century Irish prose in a very summary fashion. That 
unadorned Middle Irish version is preserved in a single manus- 
cript (9). The 12th century Fotha Catha Cnucha, a pseudo- 
historical story inserted by the Interpolator (* H"), who may 
have lived in the 13th century, in Leabhar na hUidhre (5), 
contains only a few of the incidents of Fionn’s boyhood. The 
same is true of the 11th or 12th century Dinnsheanchas poem 
“Almu I"($, upon which Fotha Catha Cnucha is partly based. The 
stanzas about Fionn from Gila in Chomded hüa Cormaic’s 
poem A Ri richid, réidig dam (12th century), edited by K. 
Meyer in his Fianaigecht, p. 46 sq., refer to many of the incidents, 
but cannot be said to relate them. The 14th or 15th century 
poem on Fionn's boyhood in Duanaire Finn (poem XV) tells 
the incidents so briefly that it again appears to be referring to 
incidents that are well known rather than relating them. More- 
over it too is contained in a single manuscript. 

Nevertheless the story of Fionn's boyhood during the past 
hundred years has been a favourite with unlettered storytel- 
lers (7), The modern oral versions differ widely among them- 
selves but are all recognisable fundamentally as the same story. 
It is unthinkable that the modern story-tellers of Ireland and 
Scotland derived their versions of the tale from the single poorly 


(1) Included in Giant-tale I A, analysed supra p. xvii footnote. Other 
version prefixed to the Bruidhean-tale described as Dingle B supra p. 
xxıv footnote. 

(2) Ed. K. Meyer, 1885; oral version mentioned infra p. xxxix foot- 
note 2. 

(3) References infra p. rrr. 

(4) Ed. by K. Meyer, RC V 195 sq. ; corrigenda ib. 508, and Archiv f. 
celt. Lex. 1 482 ; further corrigenda and tr., Ériu I 180 sq. 

(5) p. 41 b 9. For bibliography (and reference to YBL copy) see In- 
troduction to Lebor na Huidre, ed. by R. I. Best and O. J. Bergin, 1929, 
p. xxx. For date cf. infra p. Lx, discussion of item xxx. 

(6) E. J. Gwynn Metr. D. II 72 sq. 

(7) See infra p. 32, footnote 2. 
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constructed Middle Irish version, or from the brief references 
in the poems. Indeed the references go rather to show that oral 
versions, resembling the modern oral versions and differing 
in certain details from the Macgnímartha, were current at all 
periods (cf. infra notes to poem XV). 

In section 7 of this Introduction (1) we shall make a more 
detailed examination of the story of Fionn's youth. For our 
present purpose it is sufficient to point out that a tale which 
never properlv speaking became a literary tale and which is 
nevertheless universally known in Ireland and Scotland, deserves 
even more than the story of Oisín in the Land of Youth, or 
than the Lorcán-type of Bruidhean-tale, to be included in the 
list of stories which belong primarily to oral tradition. 

In south Munster, on a hill-side in the parish of Ballyvourney, Diarmaid 
Co. Cork, is a place called Leabaidh Diarmada. Professor I, Ó & Grainne 
TuaTHAIL in his Sgéalta Mhuintir Luinigh (p. 208) says that 
in the parish of Lr. Badoney in Co. Tyrone“ a pile of large stones 
with a cave underneath” is known as Liobaidh Dhiarmuda agus 
Ghráinne. A similarly named place in Co. Sligo is referred to 
by the Rev. E. HoGan in his Onomasticon (?), and Geoffrey 
KEATING in his Foras Feasa ar Éirinn speaks of a Leabaidh 
Dhiarmada Uí Dhuibhne agus Ghráinne situated in south west 
Galway (3). To these particular instances from the north, south 
and west of Ireland may be added Father Hogan's general 
statement (4) that “ Labba Dhiarmada agus Gráinne” is a 
* name of cromlechs passim". This statement is confirmed by 
Mr. J. H. Lloyd, who, in Gadelica I 83, writes “ To the present- 
day native of almost any Irish-speaking district the use of Leaba 
Dhiarmuda agus Ghráinne as the current name for a cromlech is 
quite a commonplace, in fact, I might assert that, so far as my 
own experience goes, no other is in such general use.” Therefore, 
though the Pursuit of Diarmaid and Gráinne is not easily found 
as a folktale today (°), these place-names must have ensured that 


(1) Cf. especially pp. L $q., LXIX. 

(2) s.v. Lebaid Dhiarmada Ui Dhuibhne agus Grainne. 

(3) Cf. Rev. P. S. Dinneen's Index, Ir. Texts Soc. XV 345. 

(4) Onomasticon, l.c. 

(5) For a note on the competition folk version from Coolea, Ballyvourney, 
Co. Cork, see infra, p. 154. Dr. Hyde has contributed a Roscommon folk 
version to Béaloideas rv 425. A very broken-down folk version from 
Tyrone is to be found in É. Ó Tuarnair's Sg. Mhuintir Luinigh 108. 
There is a version from Galway iu S. Mac GroLLARNárH's Loinnir Mac 
Leabhair 1936, p. 47 sq. ; and a Donegal version has been contributed to 
Béaloideas VII 125 sq., by S. Mac Meanman. 
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it lived in the minds of the people. Moreover Standish Hayes 
O'Grady says that in the 19th century the peasantry could 
supply details concerning Diarmaid's hunting of the boar, and 
his own consequent death, which are not contained in the literary 
story (1) 

On the other hand that the story, at least in the general form 
of Gráinne's elopement with Diarmaid and Fionn’s pursuit of 
the lovers, was aecepted as literary matter by the learned of the 
10th and 11th centuries is proved by fraginents of it and referen- 
ees to il contained in the early literature (?)) That the actual 
framework (3) of the Early Modern manuscript tale (*) was well 
known from the beginning of the 13th century is proved by 
references 1° in Acallam na Senórach (c. 1200, Stokes's ed.. 
l1. 1515 sq.). 2° in poem XVIII of Duanaire Finn (written between 
1250 and 1400: cf. infra p. 40), and 3° in almost all the second- 
last stanzas of the series of poems by Gearóid Iarla (f 1398) 
preserved in the Royal Irish Academy manuscript called the 
Book of Fermoy (°). 

With this puzzling tale (5, then, which may well have been 
popular always in much the same form with both learned and 
unlearned, we may suitably end this survey of  Fionn-lore 
preserved primarily by oral unlearned tradition and pass on to 


(1) See his notes to Tóruigheacht Dhiarmuda agus Ghrdinne (edition of 
the Soc. for the Pres. of the Ir. Lang., 1906, Pt. IT, p. 81). O’Grady there 
says also. « It is singular that Diarmuid na m-ban should have met his 
death by the same beast that slew Adonis, whom he may be said to 
represent in Irish legend.» For the Adonis story see APOLLODORUS 
Library 111 xiv 4, ed. Sir J. G. Frazer, 1921. Cj. discussion of a mythological 
origin for the Diarmaid story infra p. XLv11. Details similar to the addi- 
tional details known to O'Grady, presumably from Clare or Limerick 
storytellers, were also known to storytellers in Kilkenny and in Scotland 
(cf. Gadelica 1, p. 85 note 4, and p. 302). 

(2) 104h eent.: Items XXIII and XXIV from Meyer’s list discussed 
infra, pp. LiX-LX. 

11th cent.: Item NXV, the date of which is discussed infra, p. LX. 

(3) i.e., the elopement ; Fionn's pursuit of the lovers; the death of 
Diarmaid caused by a pig. 

(4) Bibliographical references infra p. 173. 

(5) e.g. mac í Dhuibhne won Gráinne against Fionn's will, p. 159, 1. [25 
Diarmaid ó Duinn was killed by a pig on Beann Ghulban, p. 162, l. 1. 

(6) Toraigheacht Diarmada 7 Ghráinne is discussed by G. Schoepperle 
in her Trisian & Isolt (sce under Diarmaid and under Gráinne in the index 
to that work) and also by the same scholar in RC NXXNIII 41-57, 158-80. 
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the consideration of Fionn-lore preserved mainly by learned 
and literary tradition. 


§ 4 FIONN LITERATURE 


When old men gathered by the fireside in the Cork Gaeltacht 
fifty or sixty years ago, it was their custom to while away the 
time by telling stories to one another. So I have been informed 
by Seán Aindi Í Chathasaigh of Ballyvourney. who has lately 
died at an advanced age. Sean Aindí was himself a storyteller 
of the same type as most of those old men whom he had in mind. 
His repertory consisted mainlv of international folktales, or 
tales resembling the international ones so closely that the student 
of literature would certainly unhesitatingly place them in the 
same genre for purposes of literary classification. Sean Aindi’s 
repertory was. then. mainlv a folk repertory, bearing upon it 
the marks characteristic of tales that have been either formed, 
or transformed, by generations of unlettered traditional peasant 
story-tellers. 

Not far from the house where Seán Aindí lived. lived a younger 
story-teller, Tadhg Dhonacha Bhig Í Dhuinnín. Tadhg possessed 
an even richer repertorv of international folktales than was 
possessed by Seán Aindí. In addition he knew some tales of a 
different sort, which. however, he was unwilling to tell, because 
he could not tell them in the way in which his father, Donacha 
Beag, whom I never knew, used to tell them. Among those tales 
were Bodach an Chóta Lachtna and Bruidhean Chéise Corainn. 
Their plots he knew as well as his father. But their elaborate 
style and wording escaped him (). Tadhg also knew a few 
stray verses of Ossianic poetry (?) learnt by him from his 
father, who could repeat whole poems ; and in the religious 
folktale of Sean Bráthair 'a' Crochüir (?), his father, Tadhg 
told me, used to insert a long moral poem, which Tadhg regarded 
as being an important part of the tale but of which only a few 


(1) Cf. Appendix B, infra p. 183. There I speak of two storytellers. That 
is more accurate. Both men, however, learnt their stories from Donacha 
Beag; and Tadhg also knew the stories I happen to have recorded from 
his friend, Domhnall Bán Ó Céileachair, rather than from himself. 

(2) Stanza 5 of Duanaire Finn LVI, on Bran's colours (see infra p. 123). 
and the stanza about Osgar fighting with God, from the late version of 
the Dialogue between Patrick and Oisin (Oss. Soc. IV 46; not in the earlier 
version, Duanaire Finn LVII). 

(3) A tale of a hard penance — a little like Aarne-Thompson 756. 
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lines remained in his memory (?)). Tadhg's father could read 
Irish, and possessed ‘ old books’ (?). 

e Irishians » In the introduction to his edition of Tóruigheacht Diarmada 
agus Ghráinne (3). Standish Hayes O’Grady. with the life of 
pre-famine Ireland in his mind. describes how the “ Irishian " 
in those days kept a knowledge of the Early Modern literary 
tales alive among the people. An Irishian, O'Grady tells us, 
"js among the peasantry the Anglo-Hibernian equivalent of 
the word Gaoidheilgeoir, a persona! noun derived from Gaoid- 
heilg. the Gaelic or Irish language; and means one learned in 
that tongue. or who can at all events read and write it. " By 
reason of the existence of Irishians, O’Grady continues, * the 
reader who speaks Irish. may have often heard a labourer in 
the fields discoursing ex cathedra of the laws and the weapons 
of the Fenians. and detailing to his admiring and credulous 
hearers the seven qualifications required by them in a newly 
admitted comrade.” A little further on in the same introduction 
O’Grady speaks of the collections of tales contained in modern 
manuscripts: * These." he writes. “ were, for the most part, 
written by professional scribes and schoolmasters, and being 
then lent to or bought by those who could read but had no leisure 
to write, used to be read aloud in farmers' houses on occasions 
when numbers were collected at some employment, such as 
wool-carding in the evenings, but especially at wakes. Thus the 
people became familiar with all these tales. The writer has 
heard a man who never possessed a manuscript, nor heard of 
O’Flanagan’s publication. relate at the fireside the death of 
[the sons of] Uisneach, without omitting one adventure, and in 
great part retaining the very words of the written versions. " 

Donacha The reason of the difference between Tadhg Dhonacha Bhig's 

6 DOR repertory and that of Seán Aindí becomes clear in the light 
of O'Grady's introduction: Tadhg's father, Donacha Beag Ó 
Duinnín, with whom Tadhg was naturally in close contact, 
had some of the learning of O'Grady's Irishians. He may 
not have been quite as learned as the Irishians whom O'Grady 
had in mind, for even in Donacha Beag's time the decay had 
begun to set in: that would explain why stories like the Fate 
of the Children of Uisneach, whose very characters, the Ulidian 


(1) The first line is Smaoinggig, a pheacaig, gur chaillis do ghaoltha 
[Smaoinggig, Tadhg's friend Domhnall Bán Ó Céileachair informs me, 
stands by poetic licence for natural smaoinig.] 

(2) Cf. infra p. 154. 

(3) Oss. Soc., III, 1857 ; quotations here from reprint of 1906, publ. by 
the Soc. for the Preservation of the Ir. Lang., Pt. II, pp. xvi-xvi. 
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heroes, belong wholly to the realm of literature, are not included 
in Tadhg's repertory, though stories like Bruidhean Chéise Co- 
rainn are ; for the characters who enter into Bruidhean Chéise 
Corainn, the Fian and their magic opponents, are well-known 
to Irish-speakers even where no Irishian exists or has left his 
traces, but the very characters. as well as the heroic and courtly 
motifs, of the Ulidian stories are outside the domain of the 
unlettered story-teller (!). 

It would appear, therefore, that beside the class of Fionn lore 
which exists primarily by oral unlearned tradition, there is 
another class which exists primarily by literary and learned 
tradition, and which is distinguished from the unlearned, purely 
oral, Fionn lore by being found in modern manuscripts. When 
stories or poems that are found in modern manuscripts are told 
also by unlettered story-tellers (?), we may confidently surmise 
that they have reached those storytellers by means of a class 
such as O'Grady's Irishians. who were to some degree the inheri- 
tors of the learning of past days. 

Learned, or manuscript, Fionn lore is not alone richer in 
genres and tale-types than oral lore, but the individual differen- 
ces of tales and ballads inside those types are much greater than 
in oral lore. Where the folktale-teller merely arranges certain 
well-known motifs with minor variations inside a type supplied 
to him ready-made, the literary tale-maker or poet so diversifies 
both type and motifs that it is often hard to recognise them ; 
he may moreover invent motifs, drawing upon his experience 
of life to give character and reality to the actors in his story. 
The spirit which he infuses into the whole, too. at times so trans- 
forms it that the material type which holds that spirit is of little 
or no account. To call the story of Lorcán Mac Luirc a Helper- 
tale does tell something essentially important about that story. 
On the other hand to describe the Iliad as an episode in a Tóraigh- 


(1) For a note on the use here made of the words ‘literature’, ‘ unlettered’, 
etc., see Appendix C, infra, p. 189. 

(2) Examples from the Fionn cycle already referred to are: Bodach 
an Chóta Lachtna (supra p. xxxvit); Bruidhean Chéise Corainn ; Bruidh- 
ean Chaorthainn ; Seilg Ghleanna an Smóil (p. xxv, footnote, item x) ; Im- 
theacht an Ghiolla Dheacair (p. xxxii) ; see also remarks on Téraigheacht 
Diarmada agus Ghráinne, supra p. xxxv. To these may be added: the 
West Kerry folk version of Cath Fionntrágha (cf. supra p. xxxiv) in J. 
CURTIN’s Herotales 530 sq. ; and a folktale in Béaloideas IV 196 sq., which 
seems to be a very broken-down version of Tóraigheacht Taise Taoibhghile 
(unpublished: cf. Cat. of Ir. MSS in the Royal Ir. Acad., No. 744, 81a, 
Fasc. XVIII, p. 2273). This list could doubtless be extended, 
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heacht might be materially true, but it would be essentially 
unimportant : and though no poet of Homeric power ever came 
to transform an Irish Tóraigheacht into an Iliad, nevertheless the 
more poetic, heroic, realistic, or visionary, a Bruidhean-tale, or 
an Invader-tale, or a Toraigheaeht, becomes at the hands of 
a literary Irish story-maker. the less important is the part played 
by the type in making the ultimate literary production what it 
is. 

Dramatic lyrics (Duanaire Finn IX, XXV, eic.)). learned 
lore (ALI, XL1V, gic.), prophecies (XXXIV, XLIX), síodh- 
tales (XVII, SNL ID, bruidhean-tales (p, xxm sq., p. 26), tales 
of magie visitors (LAT, LXV), invader-tales (LXIII. note 
to 63a, footnote), tales of internecine strife (IV, LXIX, 
elc.)).. wooings (I, XXXVIII). elopements (LXVII notes, infra 
pp. 163-164), foreign expeditions (XXIII, XXXV), monster- 
slavings (XXIV, LX). hunts (XIV, LVIII, ele.) — these are 
the chief literary story-lypes represented in Duanaire Finn. 
Occasionally too (as in 1I and LXVIII) we find the god Aonghus 
helping the Fian as Lorcán or Céadach helps them in the Helper- 
tales of folklore: and outside Duanaire Finn we find the Tó- 
raigheacht, or rescue of a bride, as a common type in Fionn-lite- 
rature, usually including the Invader-motif. 

Having defined these types. however, we have only to com- 
pare the heroicised Bruidhean-porlion of poem XXV, spoken 
in swift metre by an angry. resentful, Goll, with Oisin’s undistin- 
guished account in poem X111 of phantom horrors endured in 
a similar bruidhean. lo see how far removed from essential 
resemblance is the resemblance of material type that connects 
the two poems, 

Literary Fionn-lore is then to be distinguished from folk 
Fionn-lore less by dilferences in tale-tvpe than by differences 
in form or spirit. More closely constructed, presented in poetic 
or rhetorical language. unilied often by the heroic, realistic, 
or Visionary spirit that animates them, the literary pieces bear 
the mark of minds that have been trained to a mastery over the 
matter of literature more complete than that attained by the 
minds which moulded * Lorcán Mac Luire” or ^ Black, Brown 
and Gray”. (). 


§ 5 ANTIQUITY OF FIONN FOLKLORE 


That the dilference between unlearned (oral) and learned 
(imianuscript) Fionn lore is of no recent origin appears clearly 


(1) Appendix A, Nos. NVI, XVII, XVIII (infra pp. 181-182). 
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from what has been said already of the antiquity of certain 
oral tales about Fionn. Even if we had not these survivals to 
guide us, however, the literature itself could have taught us that 
side by side with literary tradition a folk tradition concerning 
Fionn also existed in past days. 

In the early 17th century. Geoffrey IXEATING, writing in his 
Foras Feasa ar Éirinn of the fires employed by Fionn's Fian 
for cooking what they had killed in the morning's chase, says : 
“And these fires were so large that their sites are to-day in 
Ireland burnt to blackness, and these are now called Fulacht 
Fian by the peasantry” (!). 

In speaking of the druids the same author says: “ There 
are, indeed, to be seen in Ireland to-day in many places, as relics 
of the pagan times, many very wide flag-stones, and pillar- 
stones supporting them ; and these are called idol-altars in the 
old books, while the general populace call them beds of the 
Fian, as they are ignorant of the reason of their construction ” (2). 

Again in the Yellow Book of Lecan.in language that may be 
that of the 11th century, are preserved the words of an author 
who, it would seem, was writing at a period when Fionn was not 
yel so prominent in literature and history as to be in no need of 
identification. His words, as printed by Stern, ZCP I 472, are: 
Is e ropa thaiseach teglaig 7 ropa cheand deorad 7 amhus 7 cech 
ceithirne archena la Cormac Find mac Cumaill, conad friu 
sin al-berat in daescar-sluag Fianna Find.... ‘Fionn mae Cum- 
haill was chief of the household to Cormae and head of his ex- 
iles and mercenaries and of the rest of his soldiery, and it 
is these who are spoken of by the common people as Fionn’s 
Fianna’, 

Kuno Meyer, ZCP I 462, says: “ The usual account of the 
death of Finn is that he was slain in battle against the Luagni 
Temrach at Ath Brea on the Boyne by Aiclech mac Dubdrenn, 
who cut off his head. This is the account given by the tenth 
century poet Cinaed hüa Hartaeáin in the poem beginning 
Fianna bátar i n- Emain (3), by Tigernach and the Four Masters, 
and, with greater detail, in the tale entitled Aided Finn or 
‘The Violent Death of Finn’ (‘). In this tale it is stated with 


(1) Dinneen's tr., II, p. 329. 

(2) Dinneen's tr., II, p. 349 ; cf. O. J. BERGIN Stories fr. Keating’s Hist., 
no. 14. 

(3) Probably in reality an 11th cent. poem: see R. "THURNEYSEN 
Heldensage 20. 

(4) For bibliographical details see ZCP I 462 sq., and K. Meyer Fianai- 
gecht, p. xxu sq. (item XIII, assigned by Meyer to the 10th cent., but 
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some emphasis that the acount there given is the true one : is 
í sin iarum Aided Finn iar firinne in senchasa amail adfiadat 
na heolaig * that then is the Death of Finn according to the truth 
of history, as the learned relate’. So there were other versions. ” 

Those other versions almost all agree in either suggesting 
that Fionn's death came about as the result of violating a geis (!). 
or making him unwittingly come into circumstances which fulfil 
a prophecy (?) concerning his death. Most of them agree in 
making the death itself occur in an attempt to perform a leap 
that was beyond his powers. (?) 

Here then we have a heroic pseudo-historic account of Fionn's 
death, according to which he fell in battle against a tribe known 
in history. contrasted with various accounts of a magically 
controlled death. Perhaps we should not be far wrong in seeing 
inthis difference traces of the difference we have been exami- 
ning between learned and popular tradition concerning Fionn. 

If such a conclusion were to prove untenable, however, it would 
nevertheless remain certain from the other texts examined that 
in the 17th century, and in the 11th century. the general popu- 
lace (an pobal coitcheann), peasants (criadhaireadha), and common 
folk (daescar-s|A]liag). had a tradition about Fionn to which the 
learned sometimes thought it worth their while to refer openly. 

That they sometimes also used it without openly referring 


probably really 11th cent., as suggested in the preceding footnote ; items 
NNNV-NNNVI, 11th cent. ; item XXXVII, 12th cent.). Cf. Duanaire 
Finn notes to XIX 5d, NNXVIII 27d. 

(1) The imposing of the geis, thongh not the violation and consequent 
death, is mentioned in the Early Modern Feis Tighe Chonáin, ed. Miss M. 
Joynt, $8 xxi-xxrr (O'Kearney's ed., Oss. Soc. II 178 sg.). There is a 
hint of violation of a geis in the folk account of Fionn's death summarised 
supra p. xviir, footnote 8. 

(2) 10th or 1ith cent. account in ZCP I 464, and confirmatory verse 
cited by K. Meyer Fianaigecht, p. xxv (No. NNVII) ; aecount in the 
13th or 14th cent. tale referred to infra, p. 136, which differs from the 
10th or 11th cent. account inits details, but follows its general framework 
as regards a preceding prophecy. 

(3) References to the leap are to be found : in the account in ZCP I 464, 
and in its variants (K. Meyer Fianaigecht, p. xxv, No XNVII ; ZCP NI 
41, $52) ; in Feis Tighe Chonáin, ed. Miss Joynt, $ xxu ; in the folk account 
of Fionn's death supra p. xvii, footnote 8. 

The references to Fionn's death in Acallam na Senórach, ed. W. Stokes, 
l. 1767, and in Duanaire Finn XLIII 40, are too summary to allow classif- 
ication, 
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to the fact is evident from what has already been said (?) about 
the stories of Oisín in Tír na hÓige and Bruidhean Chaorthainn, 
and from what will be said later about the episode of  Aillén's 
mother in Acallam na Senórach (?). The occasional treatment 
of the Fian as giants in Acallam na Senórach (?) (written c. 1200) 
is also probably due to the influence of unlearned oral tradition ; 
for though the Fian are often represented as giants in oral tra- 
dition today (4) and were known as giants, doubtless by oral 
tradition, in Scotland at least as far back as the early 16th 
century (5), Geoffrey KzATING in his Foras Feasa ar Éirinn (°) 
protests against this, saying, “ For it is plain from the old histo- 
rical books that he [Fionn] was not of abnormal size as compared 
with his contemporaries. (?) " 


§ 6 OCCASIONAL TENACITY OF IRISH FOLK TRADITION 


We have seen that the unlearned in Jreland have for long 
had a tradition concerning Fionn distinguishable from the 
tradition of the Jearned. It remains for us to consider whether 
it is at all possible that the tradition of the unlearned has in 
any point remained unchanged since pagan times. 

Now Professor W. J. GRUFFYDD, discussing the Lugh-Balor 
myth in his Math vab Mathonwy (p. 64), has commented on the 
occasional tenacity of Irish folk tradition. Poem XVI of Dua- 
naire Finn could have afforded him an illustration from the 
literature apt for the subject of which he was treating. Balor 
according to that poem (§§ 10-13), before Lugh beheaded him, 
bade Lugh place the severed head on his own so that the triumph 


(1) p. XX1 $q., p. xxii sq. 

(2) infra p. rui. 

(3) ed. Stokes ll. 77, 2078 (cf. 2042), 2175 sq. 

(4) supra p. xvii. 

(5) Cf. references to their gigantic size in Scottish 16th century non- 
Gaelic documents : 1? by the historian Hector Boece ; 2? by the poet Dunbar ; 
3° by David Lindsay. [Cited (1 & 2) by Prof. A.C.L. Brown in AMod.Philo- 
logy XVIII 220, footnote ; (3) by Dr. R. Th. CHRISTIANSEN Vikings 62.] 

Reference no. 2 is to « Gow Mc Morne». The relevant lines are: Or 
he of aige was yeiris thre | He wold step over the occiane sie ; | The mone sprang 
nevir abone his kne ; | The hevins had of him feir (W. DUNBAR, ed. Small, 
IT [1893] 317, The Scottish Text Soc.) . 

(6) Cf. Dinneen's ed., II 330. 

(7) The significance of the treatment of Fionn as a giant is discussed 
infra p. xcix, 


Balor-Lugh 
incident 
in poem XVI 


in folklore 
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and the terror that the men of Ireland found in Balor might be 
found henceforth in Lugh, who was the son of Balor's daughter. 
Fortunately for himself, Lugh disobeyed the instruction. He 
placed the head in the fork of a hazel, whereupon a poisonous 
drop that was in the head split the tree in two. 

That Lugh was the son of Balor's daughter and that he killed 
his grandfather is well known from literary sources, so that it 
might be held to be possible that it is from a literary souree that 
that tradition found its way into a modern Donegal folktale (!). 

The 12th century poem which seems to be the only literary 
source for the incident of the poison-dropping head. however, 
is contained today only in the Duanaire Finn manuscript. 
Therefore we can hardly explain as a literary borrowing the 
following version of the poisonous drop incident which is given 
in the folktale: there (?) it is told that Balor, whose fiery eye 
had just been pierced by Lugh’s spear, “ called his grandson and 
ordered him to cut off his head, and to put it above his own 
so that he might know all. Lui took off his head, and put 
il on a rock. The next moment a drop came out of the head, 
made a thousand pieces of the rock and dug an immense hole 
in the ground. and that hole is Gweedore Loch.” 

Here then we have a tradition, which the literature tells us 
was current in the 12th century, still preserved without the 
aid of literature in a folktale recorded in the late 19th century. 

It is Lo be noted that the preserving of this piece of informat- 
ion concerning Balor and Lugh is not of the same nature as the 
preserving of very ancient folktale plots or folktale motifs. 
Many Irish folktale plots are as old as the days of primitive 
Indo-European unity (è), and some of them are to be found 
in the literature of ancient. Greece as well as in Irish literature 
or folklore (5). Many Irish folktale motifs are equally old (°). 
In the Donegal version of Lugh’s treatment of Balor's poison- 
dropping head, however, we have not merely the preserving of 
a general Lype, or general motif, but the preserving of an inci- 


(1) J. CURTIN Hero-lales 283 sq., summarized by W. J. Grurrypp 
Math 65 sq. 

(2) Prof. Gruffydd’s summary, p. 68. 

(3) See the last paragraph of Appendix C, infra p. 192; and cf. the in- 
ternational tales mentioned supra passim (pp. xii, xiv. footnote (1), xvi). 

(4) Cf. Perseus-Lugh parallel. infra p. xuv q. ; Herakles-Croibhdhearg 
parallel infra Appendix E, p. 191; Oenomaus-Aodh parallel infra p. 4; 
Midas-Labhraidh parallel infra p. 156, footnote 2. 

(5) See Appendix D, infra p. 192. 
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dent which is particularised by the presence of two well-known 
mythological figures Lugh and Balor, who already in the 12th 
century, and doubtless long before that, particularised it. 

The incident chosen here to illustrate the occasional tenacious- 
ness of Irish folk tradition as regards particular facts consistently 
associated with well-defined traditional figures was chosen partly 
because it is referred to in Duanaire Finn, the work in which we 
are primarily interested, and partly because the folk tradition 
can, in this instance, be checked by that chance literary reference. 
A stronger case might be made by reference to other parts of the 
modern folk Balor-cycle. where the antiquity of the episodes of 
Lugh’s birth and of his slaying of his grandfather Balor may be 
surmised from the pseudo-historic and literary deformations 
of them which are contained in certain Old, Middle, and Early 
Modern Irish tracts, (') and where the antiquity of the episode 
of Goibniu's Gray Cow (Glas Ghaibhneann, Glas Ghaibhleann, 
Glas Ghaibhneach, ete.) is suggested by its being told in modern 
versions all over Ireland, (?) associated commonly with names 
(Cian, Lugh, Balor) which oecur associated with Goibniu in 
the old literature. 

Though much modern Irish folklore, then, consists of the 
attaching of general story motifs and story plots to traditional 
or fictional names (?), occasionally. as we learn from the Balor 
myth, particular incidents consistently associated with particular 
well-defined traditional figures are preserved with very slight 
changes from pagan times. ‘This leads us to hope that some 
at Jeast of the modern folklore about Fionn may be, not merely 
secondary application of general motifs and plots to his name, 
but rather a modern version of stories that were always connected 
with him and always served to identify him. 


$ 7 A RESIDUUM PROPER TO FIONN IN FOLK TRADITION 


What has been said in the preceding section about the occa- 
sional tenacity of Irish folk tradition suggests a possibility 


(1) Cath Maige Tured ; Leabhar Gabhála Eireann; Oidheadh Chloinne 
Tuireann ; cf. W. J. GRUFFYDD Math 76-77. 

(2) Cf. GRuFFypp Math 65 sq., 153; infra p. 87; other versions in 
the MS collections of the Irish Folklore Commission. Cf.also E. C. QUIGGIN 
A Dialect of Donegal 217, 237 sq., and Monaghan version contributed by 
Prof. É. Ó Tuathail to Béaloideas III 128. [It is worth noting here that 
the magic milk-giving cow brought into connection with Fionn in the folk 
tradition mentioned supra, p. xix, reminds one of the Glas Ghaibhneann.] 

(3) See infra Appendix E, p. 194. 
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that, by discarding what is either certainly, or probably, the 
application of general story-themes to Fionn’s name, we may 
reach, even in the folklore, a residuum which represents old 
tradition about Fionn. By comparing that residuum with what 
is really old in the literature we may be able to decide who or 
what Fionn was before the folk made him into a character in 
Helper-tales and Giant-tales, and before poets made him the 
centre of stories such as Cath Fionntragha, Brnidhean Chaorthainn 
and Imtheacht an Ghiolla Dheacair, which even Keating believed 
to be fiction (*). 

Themes Concerning the purely orally preserved Fionn-tales discussed 
eat on pp. xir-xx, it has already been pointed out (?) that they all 
secondary ; possess affinities with the folk-tales of other nations, in so far 
TEE TER as they either resemble international folk-tales, or illustrate well- 
ao known folk tendencies. On p. xxmn it has been pointed out 

that the story of Oisín in the Land of Youth, and the story of 
Oisín and Patrick's Housekeeper, are probably secondary deve- 
lopments in the Fionn cycle. The Ram-allegory discussed on 
p. xxii might well be explained also as a secondary development, 
attached to the Fionn cycle, merely because the Fionn cycle was 
popular, by a didactically minded folktale-inventor, who invented 
it on the model of other Irish allegories — such as the allegory, 
common in various versions in the literature (è), which describes 
the finding of a hateful hag who when kissed by the daring 
brother becomes a beautiful maiden and declares that she is 
the sovereignty of Ireland — or the didactic literary allegory 


(1) G. Keating Foras Feasa ar Éirinn, ed. Dinneen, II 326. 

(2) supra p. xx. 

(3) Told of Niall Naoighiallach — Verse : Ériu LV 100 sq., qq. 29 - 66. 
— PnosE: HC XXIV, p. 196,1. 6- p. 203; S. H. O'Gnapv Silva Gad., I, 
p. 328, Il. 10- p. 330; Leabhar Cl. Aodha Buidhe, ed. T. Ó Donnchadha, 
p. 3, L 19 - p. 4, l. 25. UNPUBLISHED PROSE VERSION in RIA MS Book 
of Fermoy, p. 178 [= fol. 109 bj]. 

Told of Lughaidh Láighdhe — Verse: in Metr. Dindsh., ed. E. J. 
Gwynn, IV 136 sq. — Prose: in Cóir Anmann, ed. W. Stoxes Ir. Texte 
III 322 § 70 (cf. G. KEATING Foras F. ar É., ed. Dinneen, H 148). 

J. H. Reinuarp, The Survival of Geis 365, suggests that this Niall-Lu- 
ghaidh allegory is built from the Irish belief in a divinity called sovereign- 
ty (cf. « Baile in Scáil» and Ó Máilles and Thurneysen’s articles on 
Medb, referred lo in Bealoideas VII 144) joined to the tale of the Hateful 
Iag who when kissed, etc., becomes beautiful (Gaelic, French, English 
and Scandinavian versions studied by ReEinnarp lc., chap. XXIII, and 
appendix II). [Cf. also note to XIII 41, infra p. 29.] 
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in Eachtra Chormaic, which contains, among other allegorical 
incidents, the incident of the foolish thatchers who represent 
the foolish poets of Ireland (! The Bruidhean type of Fionn 
folklore is decidedly old, as has been pointed out supra, p. XXXIII. 
It may, as Dr. Krappe believes (*). have mythological signifi- 
cance aud be a primary element im the Fionn cycle; but, till 
a general study of the mythology of Ireland has been made on 
the lines already indicated (p. xxxii), it would be rash to base 
any conclusions concerning the origin of the Fionn cycle on 
mythological premisses. The same may be said of the mytholo- 
gical explanations that have for long been current concerning 
the story of Diarmaid and Grainne (°). 


(1) W. Stoxes Ir. Texte III 183 sg. — explanation of the allegory ib. 
p. 198, $ 53. 

Allegorical dreams occur in the story of Conall Corc, ed. K. MEYER 
Anecdoía III 59, 1. 21 sq., and in the story of the birth of Cormac mac Airt 
as told by G. Keatine Foras F. ar É., ed. Dinneen, II 298, and by the 
redactor of the Early Modern ‘Cath Mhuighe Mocruimhe', Gael. Jnl. 
NVII 437-438. (Cf. similar dreams RC NV 429, XN XIII 420). 

(2) Cf. supra p. xxxii. 

(3) Cj. Adonis suggestion supra, p. xxxvr, note 1: cf. also D. Fitzge- 
rald’s suggestion, RC VI 243, of a parallel between Fionn and Grainne 
and Orpheus and Eurydice. 

Without attempting finally to decide the question concerning the mytho- 
logical nature of Diarmaid’s elopement with Grainne we may point out 
here that elopement is common in tales connected with the mythological 
cycle. Thus Midher, who elopes with Eochaidh’s wife Eadaoin (R. 
THURNEYSEN Heldensage 612 sq.), is a siodh-dweller. In the Metr. Dind- 
shenchas of Cnoghbha (ed. E. J. Gwynn, III 40) the same Midher carries 
off « Englec », whom Aonghus loved, but who did not love Aonghus : here 
all the principal characters are of divine race. 

It is noteworthy also that Donn was a god of the dead (K. Meyer, Der 
ir. Totengott..., in Sitzungsb. der Preuss. Ak. der Wiss., Berlin, 1919, 537 
sq.), and that Diarmaid (whose name means ' unenvious' : cf. H. PEDERSEN 
Vergl. Gramm. der kelt. Sprachen II 63) is sometimes known as Diarmaid 
Donn (e.g., in Munster folklore, as on pp.3 and 19 of the tale listed as Helper- 
tale XI, infra p. 180; and in the literature in Ac. na Senórach, ed. Stokes, 
ll. 1529, 3519), sometimes as Dia-maid mac Duinn or as Diarmaid ó Duinn 
(instances given by Prof. T. F. O'RAninLv Measgra Dánta II 267 ; cf. also 
«a Dhiarmuid 'ach Duínn » in a folktale from the Dingle peninsula, West 
Kerry, Béaloideas VI 9, 1. 37, Diarmaid Muc Duinn, in a West Galway 
folktale, S. Mac GrorLAnNárH Loinnir (1936), p. 48, 1. 15). « Dub» is the 
name of Diarmaid's father in the oldest literary reference to him: cf. 
infra p. Lvi, item VI, and T. F. O'RAHILLY l.c. 
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The tales mentioned in the preceding paragraph, therefore, 
either because they offer obvious analogies to the tvpe of folklore 
which consists of applying general (often international) motifs 
to well-known names, or because they may be of secondary 
origin. or because neither the significance nor the certainty of 
their suggested relationship with divine mythology has been 
sufficiently studied, are unsuited individually to guide us to 
the most ancient tradition available concerning Fionn. Their 
consistency. however, as a group. in representing Fionn as a 
warrior-hunter who. when he chews his thumb. has the gift of 
second sight (1) is noteworthy. Here we have a conception of 
Fionn which cannot readilv be explained as of secondary origin. 
or as the attaching to him of a general motif. and may therefore. 
provisionally at least, be looked upon as a primary element in the 
Fionn legend. 

The story of Fionn’s vouth remains now to be considered. This 
story has already been very thoroughly studied. notably by 
A. C. L. Brown in Modern Philology XVIII (1920-1921) 201, 
661, and also by others (?). Prof. Brown's analysis of the literary 
versions, and of those parts of the English romance of Sir Perce- 
val which he has shown to be based on a version of Fionn’s Boy- 
hood Deeds, is so satisfying that there is no need of re-examining 
those literary versions here. It has already. however, been poin- 
ted out in this Introduction (p. xxxv) that the story of Fionn's 
youth has lived in Ireland and Scotland mainly by non-literary 
oral tradition. Now Professor W. J. Gruffydd in his Math 
vab Mathonwy, p. 116 sq., has studied certain Scottish and Irish 
oral versions of the story (è). Before submitting the story of 
Fionn's youth to a general analysis here it will be well. then, to 
see what conclusions Professors Gruffydd and Brown have rea- 
ched concerning it. 

In the first place Prof. GRUFFYDD (*) has shown that the Lugh- 
Balor story is hung on a framework which is not peculiar to 
itself. This framework he has called the story of the King and 
his Prophesied Death. It may be outlined roughly as follows : 


(1) Cf. supra p. xiv. 

(2) Cf. infra p. XLIX sq. 

(3) Other oral versions are referred to iufra p. L. 

(4) In his Math, passim, especially pp. 16-88, and summary of the Per- 
seus -story, p. 367. Cf. also A. H. Krappr Balor with the Evil Eye 1-27. 
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THE KING AND nis PROPHESIED DEATH 


It has been prophesied of a giant or king (Balor, Acrisius) that his 
daughter's son will kill him (!). Notwithstanding efforts made to keep 
the daughter (Eithne, Danae) a maiden, she is made pregnant secretly 
(by Cian or Zeus) She gives birth to a son (Lugh, Perseus), who, in 
spite of efforts made to prevent it, is safely brought up away from his 
grandfather. The son, when grown up, returns and kills his grandfather. 


Prof. Gruffydd has shown that almost all folk-versions of the 
story of Fionn’s youth tend to fit into this international story- 
formula of the King and his Prophesied Death. We may add 
that two at least of the literary versions show traces of it. Thus 
from Duanaire Finn XV. q. 15, we may conclude that there 
was a prophecy which made the king (Conn) fear Fionn ; and 
the 12th century Fotha Catha Cnucha (?) makes Fionn win from 
Tadhg, his maternal grandfather, his residence of Almha (°). 


(1) Cf. infra p. 4, note 2, where this motif is discussed. 

(2) Cf. supra p. SSNONIBV 

(3) A Nutt, in his essay on the Aryan Expulsion-and-return Formula in 
the Folk- and Hero-tales of the Celts (Folk-lore Record, IV, 1881), written 
in continuance of J. G. von Hahn’s work on the Arische Aussetzungs- 
und-Riickkehr-Formel (J. G. von Haun Sagwissenschaftliche Studien. 
Jena, 1876), argues that as the folk-versions agree with an aneient Greek 
story and the literary versions do not, the folk-versions must be primary 
and the literary versions secondary ; for. if the literary versions were 
primary, where could the formula have continued its existence, to become 
later attached secondarily to the folk-versious? Nutt seems to have 
overlooked the Lugh-story. Might not the formula have lived on in the 
Lugh-story from a remote antiquity, to be attached later secondarily to 
folk-versions of the Fionn-story?  Nutt's explanation, however, is the 
simpler; and moreover we have seen (supra pp. XXxIv-xxxv) that there 
are other reasons for regarding the folk-versions as having lived from 
ancient times independent of literary tradition. 

The Perseus variant summarised above is sufficient in itself to show 
that the Lugh-story is not confined to Ireland. Fuller proof of its inter- 
national nature may be found in A. H. IXnAPPE's work, referred to supra 
p. sirini. footnote 4. 

The resemblance of the international part of the lionn-story to a 
Scottish oral version of Eachlra Chonaill Ghulban (see R. FLOWER Cat. 
of Ir. MSS in the Brit. Mus. 11 416, 421) has been pointed out by Prof. 
W. J. GRUFFYDD Math 117 sq. This Seottish Conall story in its turn is 
very close to the story of the hirth and rearing of Cormac mac Airt, told 
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In addition to agreement in general framework between the 
Lugh-story and folk versions of the Fionn-story, both folk 
and literary versions of the Fionn-story agree with the Lugh- 
story in laying stress on the fact that his enemy unwillingly 
and unwittingly gave the hero (Lugh, Fionn) his name (?). 

Consideration of these and other features of the Fionn and 
Lugh stories leads to the conclusion that Prof. Gruffydd was not 
far from the truth when he spoke of * a remarkable series of 
tales which are associated with the name of the Irish Finn, and 
which not only bear a close resemblance to the Lugh-Lleu legend, 
but if not originally identical with it, have been so mixed with 
it as almost to lose all claim to an independant existence (?). " 

2 Burner Prof. Gruffydd did not believe that a detailed study of the 
theme — story of Fionn’s youth would be helpful in the discovery of the 
themes which lie at the root of the Welsh story of Math vab 
Mathonwy. He therefore passed over in silence certain inci- 

dents which Professor Brown has discussed thoroughly in his 

study of the literary Maegnímartha and related literary texts. 

These ineidents oceur also in certain folk versions of the story. 
We shall summarize them here from the version in J. CURTIN'S 
Myths and Folklore of Ireland, p. 204 sq., which is either from 
Kerry, Galway, or Donegal; from a Donegal version (to which 
we shall add some Mayo variants), told by John Ward. and 
published by Mr. Henry Morris in Béaloideas I (1928) 405 sq. ; 
and from the Galway version taken down by C. M. Hodgson from 
the recitation of É. O Cuanaigh, and published by Dr. Hyde in 
Béaloideas 111 187 sq. : 


FIONN PROTECTS THE COURT AGAINST A BURNER (FOLK VERSIONS) 


CURTIN’S TALE DoNnEGAL (with some 
(KERRY? GALWAY ? Mayo VARIANTS GALWAY 
DONEGAL?) in a footnote) 
Fionn, the prophesied Fionn, the son of the Fionn, the son of the 


son of the king's daugh- king’s daughter, having king’s daughter, having 
ter, having been reared been reared success- been reared successfully 


in 7th or 8th century Irish in the Laud Genealogies, ed. by IX. Mever, 
ZCP VIII 309 sq. 

(1) The naming episode does not appear in Fotha Catha Cnucha. It 
is to be found in the Macgnímartha, RC V 199 ; in quatrain 2 of the Finn 
episode from Gilla in Chomded hüa Cormaic's poem A Ri richid, as ed. by 
K. Meyer Fíanaigecht 46 sq. ; in Duanaire Finn NV 13, 14, 17; and in 
all, or almost all, the folk versions. 

(2) W. J. Gnurrvpp Math 116. 
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successfully in the wil- 
derness by his grand- 
having been 
unwittingly given his 
name by the king ; hav- 
ing run away from the 
king carrying his grand- 
mother, who was killed 
as a result ; having got 
knowledge of allthings 
by putting his thumb in 
his mouth after touch- 
ing a blister that had 
risen on the salmon he 
was roasting for a one- 
eyed giant, whom he 
then killed, comes to a 
dün which is being built 
for a certain king. This 
dán is burnt nightly by 
anold hag with three sons. 
The king’s daughter and 
the kingdom are offered 
to the person who can 
preserve it. In the night 
the three sons come one 
after the other with torches 
lo burn the dun. Fionn 
kills them each in turn. 
Then with the hetp of 
his dog, Bran, he kills 
THEIR STILL MORE FOR- 
MIDABLE MOTHER, WHO 
HAS COME WITH A VIAL 
TO REVIVIFY HER SONS. 
He chooses, as his reward 
from the king, not the 
king’s daughter, but all 
the champions who had 
been imprisoned by the 
hag, as soldiers for him- 
self. 


mother ; 
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fuly in the wilderness 
by his female relati- 
ve Bódhmann ; having 
been unwittingly given 
his name by the king ; 
having run away from 
the king carrying Bódh- 
mann, who was killed 
as a result; having learn- 
ed, by putting his thumb 
in his month after tonch- 
ing a blister on the 
salmon, that the two 
men for whom he was 
the 
were his enemies and 
that his paternal grand- 


roasting salmon 


father, | Créamhthann, 
was living in a cave, 
comes to the cave 


inhabited by his pater- 
nal grandfather, whom 
he convinces of his 
identity. The grand- 
father tells Fionn that 
every Samhain night he 
burns the court of Tailte. 
He instructs Fionn how 
to save the court. Fionn 
goes to the court. Conn 
Céasbhach offers Cum- 
hall's estate and spear to 
the warrior who protects 
the court. At midnight 
Fionn's grandjather, 
Créamhthann, 
Fionn, following in- 
structions given by his 
grandfather concerning a 
steep-pin to be put in the 
head, cuts off the head 
and throws it back and 
forth over the court. 
Next day he challenges 
Gall to throw the head 
over the court. Galt fai- 


comes. 


FIONN LI 
in the wilderness by his 
grandmother; having 
been unwittingly given 
his name by the king ; 

having been carried off 

from the king by his 

grandmother, who final- 
ly sent Fionn ahead 
while she waited behind 
to delay the pursuers, 
who cut off her arms 
and legs ; having learned 
by putting his thumb in 
his month, after touch- 
ing a blister on the sal- 
mon he was roasting for 
the giant brother of a 
giant he was serving, 
that the giant brother 
possesses Fionn's fath- 
ers sword, kills the 
giant brother, and 
then meets his grand- 
mother again. The 
grandmother tetls Fionn 
that every night for seven 
years past she knocks 

down the house the Fian- 
na build in the day. She 
instructs Fionn how to 
save the house. Fionn 
goes to the Fianna. Fol- 
lowing his grandmother’s 
instructions concerning 
a leaf to be put under the 
stone, he wins the admir- 
ation of the Fianna, who 
were eating their dinner, 
by throwing a huge stone 
back and forth over the 
house. The Fianna fail 

to throw the stone. In the 

night, in obedience to her 

wish, Fionn kills his 

grandmother when she 

comes to knock down the 
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led. Fionn is given his house. Fionn chooses, as 

father’s lands and head- his reward, to be king 

ship over the Clanna over the Fianna. The 

Móirne ('). king (his mother's father) 
grants him the reward 
chosen by him. 


Perhaps no folktale about Fionn is completely free from 
the influence of literary tales. and such influence is visible in 
the Donegal tale that has just been summarized in the name of 
Conn Céasbhach [= Céadchathach], for instance, or in this 
sentence about Cumhall's death that also occurs in it (Béaloideas 
1 405) : Bhi céad ar a aghaidh, céad ar a ehúl. céad ar 'ach taoibh 
de, céad ós coinne ‘ach ball dá bhallaibh, which is clearly a variant 
of stanza 13 of poem LXVI of Duanaire Finn. Nevertheless 
that the story is old as a folktale is clear from the perversion 
in the literary form of the story, as given in Acallam na Senóraeh 
(written c. 1200), of one typically folk episode which appears 
in Curtin's version. It will be well, therefore, to summarise 
the Acallam version here: 


FINN PROTECTS THE COURT AGAINST A BURNER (LITERARY VERSION) (?) 


After Cumhall’s death Goll mac Morna was head of the Fian for ten 
years, while Finn, Cumhall's posthumous son, was wandering. In the 
tenth year Conn held the feast of Tara. Finn attends the feast. Peace 
was always observed during the banqueting which formed part of the 


(1) In a version from the Mallaranny distriet, Co.Mayo, contributed by 
« Éireannach » to Béatoideas VI 40 sq., the grandfather’s place is taken 
by an old male relative of Cumhall's, who is blind (dall) and a magician 
(draoidheadóir): his name is not given. All the Donegal incidents re- 
ferred to above occur in the Mayo version with slight variations. The 
Mayo version has fewer proper names. Tara, in it, takes the place of 
Tailte. The old male relative appears over Tara in the form of a big 
bul. This is probably due to influence from the tale of the church- 
destroying magie bull, mentioned supra p. xix, footnote 3. 

(2) Summarised here from Acaltam na Senórach, ed. W. Stokes, l 
1675 sq. With the Acallam version should be compared the version in the 
Early Modern lay beginning Aith is dhúin, a Oisín fhéit, headed « Laoidh 
na Buadhachta » in « Heliques of Irish Poetry... Collected by an EMINENT 
Iris. ScrorAn » (Dublin, Thomas Courtney, 1825), p. 36 sq. This printed 
version of the lay is corrupt. A manuscript copy of the same lay is 
described by S. I. O'Gnapv Cat. of Ir. MSS in the Brit. Mus. I 643. 
The story told in the lay is in substantial agreement with the summary 
of the Acallam version given above. 
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feast. Finn, on being questioned, says who he is. He and Conn make 
peace. Conn offers his hereditary rights to anyone who will protect 
Tara that Samhain (1.1666) night from its yearly burning by Aillén mac 
Midhna. No one answers, for they know that all watchers will fall 
asleep at the sound of the magic music made by the yearly burner of 
Tara. Finn undertakes to protect Tara. « Fiacha mac Conga », a warrior 
who has held office under Cumhall, offers, in return for a reward, a magic 
spear which never misses, and instructs Finn to hold its point against 
some part of his body, so as to prevent his going to sleep when the music 
comes. Aillén [mac Midhna] comes. He plays music and begins to blow 
fire from his mouth. Finn keeps himself awake by pressing the point 
of the spear against his forehead. Finn puts his cloak between the flame 
and Tara. Aillén retreats to « Sídh Findachaid » on the top of Sliab 
Fuait (Co. Armagh). As Aillén crosses the entrace of the sídh Finn casts 
the spear into his back. He beheads him and takes his head back to 
Tara. Aillén’s mother comes and weeps for him, and then goes off to 
seek for a physician for him.  Aillén's mother utters a poem, in the end 
of which she says that Aillén had burnt Tara nine times. Goll gives 
headship over the Fian to Finn. 


Why did Aillén's weeping mother go off to look for a physician 
for her dead son ; and why is there no account of her returning 
with the physician? Acallam na Senórach itself provides no 
solution of these problems. Curtin's folktale does. 

We refer in Appendix A (p. 186) to the frequency of the motif 
of a magic hag and her son, or a magic hag and more than one 
son, in Irish folklore. Mr. A. H. KRAPPE in his Balor with 
the Evil Eye, p. 132 sq., refers to another frequently occurring 
Irish motif, the revivifying of dead warriors ; and those who 
are familiar with Irish folklore will readily believe Mr. Delargy. 
when, in Béaloideas IN 342 (1), he states that, in addition to 
the examples cited by Mr. Krappe, he * has gathered together 
over thirty more, all from Ireland.” The person who applies 
the magic revivifying balm in Irish folktales is often a horrid 
hag (2), who is sometimes said to be the mother of the warriors 
she revivifies (3). The hag, therefore, who in Curtin's folktale 


(1) Further references by Mr. Delargy in Béaloideas VI 29. 

(2) e. g., BéaloideasI1343,IV 452, VI 13 & 15 ; RC VI 243 ; tale-summary 
in Duanaire Finn MS, mentioned supra p. x; p. 233 of Helper-tale V 
(Appendix A, infra p. 178) ; Conall Gulban story in Imtheachta an Oireach- 
tais (Gaelic League), Leabhar I7, Cuid I, p. 14, 1. 32. Cf. revivifying by 
witch in the English Sir Perceval, based on an Irish source, discussed by 
Prof. Brown, Mod. Philology XVIII 209. 

(3) Béaloideas IV 110; D. O'ForuanrA Siamsa an Gheimhridh (1892), 
p- 13, L. 11. 


Fionn 
primarily 
slayer of 
a Burner 


M ethod 
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comes with a vial to revivify her dead sons is in perfect keeping 
with Irish folktale tradition. l 

If we suppose that the compiler of Acallam na Senórach 
knew a folk version of the Burning of the Court we have a solution 
of the problems presented by the Acallam version. 

Just asthe maker of theliterary tale of Druidhean Chaorthainn(!) 
altered magic to realism. so the maker of the Acallam version 
of the Burning of the Court altered a fierce hag-mother to a 
realistic weeping mother. and a magie revivifving vial to a 
realistic healing physician. Now it would not have been in 
keeping with Fionn's heroic character in the Acallam to make 
him kill a weeping mother ; but, in the folktale which the literary 
redaetor of the Acallam was following, Fionn did definitely kill 
the fierce vial-bearing hag-mother in battle. Therefore in the 
folktale source there was naturally no application of the vial. 
The literary redactor, then. when he came to this point had no 
further material to use for his vial-physician parallel, and so, 
making the best of an awkward situation, he simply passed 
on to a new subject. leaving the subsequent history of Aillén's 
mother and the physician untold. 

The storv of How Fionn Prevented the Magic Burning of the 
King's Court is, then, not only widely spread as an episode in 
folk accounts of Fionn's bovhood, but is also, as a folktale, at 
least as ancient as the 12th century. It does not appear to 
have parallels in international folklore. We may therefore look 
upon it as being perhaps that of which we are in search,a survival 
in folklore of a particular theme which always served to identify 
Fionn, rather than the attaching of a general folk-theme to his 
name : Fionn, the warrior-hunter-seer (supra p. xLviin). was also, 
it may be, always known as the youth who had won power 
by slaying the magic person who used to burn the king's 
dwelling. 


$ 8 COMPARISON OF THAT FOLK RESIDUUM WITH THE OLDEST 
FIONN LITERATURE 


Following the method proposed on p. xiv we shall now see 
whether there is anything in the older literature to confirm the 
belief that the story of Fionn’s Slaying of the Burner of the 
Court is part of the original Fionn legend. We shall also inci- 
dentally test the antiquitv of the folk tradition which consistently 
represents Fionn as a warrior-hunter-seer. 


(1) Cf. supra p. xxix. 


$ 8] OLDEST FIONN LITERATURE LN 


Making use of Meyer's list of ancient Fionn-texts (! we Analysis 
may analyse Fionn literature in its origins and growth as follows : 


Meyer's Item I (6th or 7th cent.) is a genealogical verse saying that 6th or 7th 
Find, Taulcha, and Cailte, were grandsons (or descendants) of Baiscne, gens 
and descendants (or grandsons) of Nüadu Necht (?). In his paper Über 
die dlteste irische Dichtung II (Abh. d. kónigl. preuss. Akad. d. Wissensch., 
1913, phil.-hist. Classe, Nr. 10, p.14) Meyer has added to this verse (which 
he has there, pp. 20-21, reprinted) another 6th, or early 7th, century 
genealogical poem (*), which traces the three Fothads, « Find » (who is 
said to be « fer Umaill », i. e., son of Umhall), and the Leinster king Find 
Fili, back to Nüadu Necht, as in the first pedigree given by Prof. Mac Neill 
in Duanaire Finn, Pt. I, p. Lir. 

Item II (8th cent.) (publ. by K. Meyer Fianaig. 24 sq.) speaks of « Find 8th cent. 
tia Bafscne » finding his son « Oiséne » cooking a pig in a wilderness: Oiséne 
had been for a year separated from his father: Find struck Oiséne : Oiséne 
did not recognize him : « Then Find said it was foolish for a young warrior 
to fight against a grey-headed man. Thereupon they sing a lampoon. » 
The « lampoon » (oblirach) is in the form of a verse dialogue, in which Oiséne 
praises young spirited warriors and Find praises old experienced warriors. 
[Here then Fionn and Oisín are warriors, and Oisín, at least, has been 
hunting. They are both poets ; and ancient Irish poets, as is well known, 
were originally as much seers as verse-makers.] 

In item III (8th cent.) (RC XXV 344 sq.) « Finn » kills the fairy Caldub 
at « Sid ar Femin » (Slievenamoi, Co. Tipperary). Cüldub used to carry 
off the Fian’s food (cf. infra note to poem xvn 56a) when they were at 
Badamair beside the river Suir. After slaying Cáldub, Finn had his 
thumb injured by the shutting on it of the door of Cüldub's fairy knoll 
(at Slievenamon) by a fairy woman. Finn put his thumb in his mouth, 
took it out again, and divined Cüldub's name by means of ‘illuminating 
imbas’ [one of the three mystic ways in which pagan Irish poets practi- 
sed divination : see Sanas Cormaic § 756, ed. K. MEYER, Anecdota IV]. 
Cüldub is here surnamed mocu Birgge (5). This anecdote is loosely joined 
to a tale reminiscent in some ways of the story of Diarmaid and Gráin- 
ne: it tells how a beautiful captive maiden, whom Find desired, set her 


(1) K. Meyer, Fianaigecht, p. xvi sq. 

(2) Meyer's reasons for regarding the Nüadu Necht line as spurious 
are unconvincing, as Nüadu Necht also occurs in the other early genealo- 
gical poem discussed in this paragraph. 

(3) For date see l. c. p. 4. Meyer had already published this poem in 
RC XXXII 392. 

(4) MS mac hui Birgge. 


9th cent. 
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heart rather upon Find’s servant Derg Corra mocu Daigre (3) [= Red 
one of Corr (?) of the race of Flame], so called, apparently, because, 
while food was being cooked, he used to « jump to and fro across the 
cooking hearth » «She solicited him one day to come and lie with 
her. Derce Corra refused through fear of Finn, who desired her as his 
wife. She accused him to Finn saying that he had ravished her. Then 
said Finn to him, ‘Begone from my side ; thou shalt have three days’ and 
three nights’ grace, and thereafter beware of me! (?) ». A strange account 
of Derg Corra's behaviour in the woods in exile follows. Then Find found 
him, disguised. in a tree. As in the case of Cüldub, Finn put his 
thumb in his mouth, took it out again, and by means of his‘ illuminating 
imbus' divined the name of the man in the tree. [Fighting, life in the 
woods, and mystic knowledge got through putting his thumb in his 
mouth. are, as we see, characteristic of Finn in these two loosely con- 
nected tales.] 

Item IV (8th cent.) (IX. MEvEn Fianaig. 16 § 38) is an obscure reference 
in a poem, Reicne Fothaid Canainne, to a treasure being revealed to 
« Find ». 

Item XI (assigned to the 9th cent. bv Meyer, but more probably 8th 
cent. : cf. R. THURNEYSEN Heldensage 16) (group of Mongán stories, publ. 
by K. Meyer, The Voy. of Bran | 42 sq.: cf. LU, ed. Best & Bergin, p. 
XXXVI, and p. 333 sq.). Of this group of Mongán stories one tells that the 
Ulster king Mongán [who lived in the early 7th cent.] was called the son 
of Fiachna, but was really the son of Manannan, who came to Mongán's 
mother in her husband Fiachna’s shape. [Of Mannanán Cormac in his 
Glossary, ed. K. MEYER, Anecdola V 78, says, Scoti el Britones eum deum 
vocaperunt maris.) Another tells that Mongán had friends among the 
dwellers in the fairy-mounds. Another, that Mongán was Find mac Cumaill 
re-incarnated. Cailte, Find’s dalla (fosterling), in this tale comes magically 
from south-west Ireland [presumably from the dead]to prove that Mongan 
had been right, and his poet Forgoll wrong, in an argument.  Forgoll 
had said that Fothad Airgtech had been killed at Dubthar (= Duffery) 
in Leinster. Cailte gave proof that he (Cailte) had himself slain Fothad 
Airgtech, another name for whom appears to have been Eochaid Airgtech, 
when Fothad was fighting Find al Ollarba (the Larne river in Co. Antrim). 
Cailte and Find had come from Alba (Scotland) to Ollarba. In the 
conversation Caílte let it appear that Finn and Mongán were the same 
person. [Here, then, Fionn is a warrior.] 

Item V (9th cent.) (Stowe version, RC NIV 215; YBL version, R.D. 
Scorr The Thumb of Knowledge 9 sq.) is a fuller version of the Cüldub tale 


(f) MS Derce Corra mac hui Daigre. 
(2) Dr. Gwynn's tr. Ériu XI 153. 
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of Item IlI: « Cailte » and « Oisine » are mentioned as well as « Find hua 
Baiscne » who breaks the back of Cüldub with a [spear-] thrust as Cáldub 
was about to enter the fairy knoll. Cüldub is given no patronymic or 
tribe-name. The places mentioned are essentially the same as in Item 
JDUL (es Scorr s e. 12). 

Item VI (9th cent.) (RC XIV 242 sq.) tells how « Find hua Baisene », 
when at Cenn Cuirrig [which is a hill above Badamair, Co. Tipperary : 
cf. R.D. Scorr The Thumb of Kn. 12], saw a maiden, called Badamair, 
washing beside the Suir, and married her. The maiden's foster-brother 
«Dub hua Duibne», ancestor of « Diarmaid macc Duib maic Duibne », 
had been killed by « Cuirrech Lifi», who was a son of the mother of 
« Fothad Canainne». Find later killed Cuirrech. Fothad and Find were 
therefore at enmity. They made peace, and Find asked Fothad to a 
feast. Because there was a gets on Fothad forbidding him to feast without 
dead heads in his presence, Find went to the two Paps of Anu in Luachair 
Dedad (in Co. Kerry) and there slew a woman and a man in their chariot 
with one cast of Carr Fiaclach mac [leg. maic) Connla (= the spear of 
Fiacail son of Connla). The slain pair were Fifn]d (!) mac Regamain 
and his wife Teit[e] ()),daughter of Maicnia, sister of Fothad Canainne: 
they were on their way to Find’s feast. From that on Fothad and Finn 
were always enemies. 

Item VII (9th cent.) (Cormae’s Glossary, s.v. orc tréith, many editions, 
reference here to the article as printed separately by K. MEYER Fianaig., 
p. Xix sq.). « Find fia Baiscne » had a wife in every forest he frequented with 
his fian. In Tethbae [comprising parts of Longford and Westmeath], 
while the Fian were there, Lomnae the jester found Corpre the warrior 
lying surreptitiously with one of Find’s wives belonging to the tribe of 
the Luigni. The woman forbade Lomnae to tell. Lomnae wrote riddling 
words on a wand: Find understood from the words what had happened. 
Corpre beheaded the jester. Find put his thumb in his mouth and divined 
by « feinm laodae » [one of the three ways of divination mentioned supra 
in discussing Item 111] that the decapitated body belonged to Lomnae. 
Find and his men followed Corpre's warriors’ tracks with dogs. and found 
Corpre roasting a fish with Lomnae's head near him on a stake. The 
head, because it was not given a taste of the food, uttered difficult verses. 
Find killed someone (presumably Corpre). [Fionn is here a warrior who 
frequents woods, and a seer.] 

Item VIII (9th cent.) (1° Conmac’s Glossary, s.v. rincne, cf. that article 
as printed separately by K. MEYER Fianaig., pp. xx-xxi ; 2° fuller version 
of the same episode in a story of Mac Con, printed ib. p. 38). « Find 


(1) For justification of the emendation of the names to Find and Téite, 
see Dindshenchas poems about Currech Life and Lumunan Tige Srafáin 
(E. J. Gwynn Metr, Dindsh. Ill 234, 1V 328). 
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üa Baiscne » (!), who was with the army of Lugaid mac Maicniad (called 
Mac Con in the fuller version and said to have been of the Dairine [who 
were a south-west Munster tribe]),was seeking Lugaid's enemy Ferchess 
(by means of‘ illuminating imbas’. according to the fuller version). Ferchess 
laid a charm on his spear and killed Lugaid. («Find hüa Baiscne » the 
fuller version says, either avenged Mae Con by killing « Ferehiss » at the 
Pool of Ferehes on the Bann, having discovered him by means of chips 
carried down the river (2), or he killed him at Es Mage. Find on this 
occasion [apparently after the killing] uttered a verse by means of ' illum- 
inating imbas’. On p. 36 of the fuller version «Usine» and « Caílti Caineass » 
are mentioned as accompanying « Find hüa Baiseni»). [Fionn in both 
versions is a warrior, and, at least in the fuller version, a seer. The scene 
of action is not mentioned by Cormac. It is in south-west Munster in the 
fuller version. There is no mention of Fionn in the version of the Mac 
Con story given in S. H. O’Grapy’s Silva Gad. 1 318.] 

Item 1X (9th cent.) (Poem on the dindshenchas of Áth Liac Find, ascribed 
to Mael Muru [Othna]. who died in 887. and probably really by him : 
cf. E. J. Gwynn, Metr. Dindsh. IV 36, & ib. notes). Ath Liac Find (‘the 
ford of Fionn's stone") [in Westmeath] is named from the stone given Find 
by Sinand ingen Mongáin as-sídib (‘the daughter of Mongán from fairy 
dwellings’) to hurl on his enemies in a fiercely contested battle. A Guaire 
Goll is mentioned, but with little to identify him (Cf. infra p. 27, note 
to poem XIII 1d). K. Meyer, Fianaig..p. xx1, points out that the name 
of Fionn's father is here given as Umall, backed by alliteration : cf. discus- 
sion of item I supra and other references given by Meyer in discussing the 
present item in his Fianaigecht. 

Item X (Poem ascribed to Flannaean mae Cellaig, T 896) (unpublished : 
see K. MEYER Fianaig., p. xx1) : a mere reference to the deaths of Find 
and Crimall, which are said to have occurred on a Wednesday. 

Item XI: see supra p. Lvi, at end of 8th cent. items. 


(1) Name so given by Cormac. 

(2) Chips carried down the river Feale (Co. Kerry), from a spear Oissin is 
making, are, in the Book of Leinster verse-Dindshenchas (compiled 
cither at the end of the 11th, or beginning of the 12th, cent. from older 
literary matter and legendary traditions), the means by which Finn finds 
the lost Oissín ( « Tipra Sen-Garmna », ed. E. J. Gwynn Metr. Dindsh. 
H1 248). Following the clue up-stream the Fian come to a house beneath 
the earth where Oissín was imprisoned by Sen-Garman, who had the 
strength of nine men, and her son Slechtaire. Slechtaire had found. or 
made, this underground dwelling beneath a water-spring (l. 61). 'The 
Fian dig down, find, and ultimately kill, the inhabitants of the house: 
besides Sen-Garman and her son Slechtaire, another hag Criblach, who 
also has the strength of nine men, and her son Crimthand, lived there. 
[Criblach-Crimthand is ckarly a doublet of SenGarman-Slechtaire, in- 
serted to explain the place-name Airer Criblaige.] 
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Of the items listed by Meyer for the 10th century, some doubtless belong 
to the 11th: namely Item XIII, disenssed supra p. xL1 footnote 4: 
Item XVII, from the Dindshenchas. which contains the form no-s- 
lenann, with the ann-ending, which does not seem to occur before the 
11th century (see infra p. 69, footnote); and some or all of the other 
Dindshenchas and pseudo-historical items, XIV-XVI, XX. Item XXVI, 
a mere title from tale-list A (see R. THURNEYSEN Heldensage 24), may 
also be 11th century. Item XXV, the title of which is included in the 
same list, is certainly 11th century (three ann-endings in nine qnatrains). 

We are left with items XII, NVIII, XXIII. XXIV. XIX, XXVII. as 
probably belonging to the 10th century. Of these: 

Item XII (IX. MEvER Triads § 236) represents Finn as hunting the Boar 
of Druimm Leithe with horses, in the Derry district (cf. place-names as 
identified in E. HoGan’s Onomasticon). 

Item XVIII (10th or 11th cent.? Cf. p. 19, footnote 1) (published by 
Meyer, ZCP 1 458: cf. infra p. 19) represents «Find hüa Ba'sene » as 
Wooing « Gráinde ingen Chormaic hui Chuind », with the help of « Cailti 
cosluath mac Oisgein nó Coscein (1) maic na Cerda di Museraigi Dotrut. i. 
mac sidi ingine Cumaill» (Caoilte the Swiftfooted, son of Oisg[h]ein 
[-Fawn-birth] or Coscen [= ?], son of the Smith of Muskerry Dotrut — 
he was the son of Cumhall’s daughter) (?). [A folklore origin for the main 
motifs in this tale is suggested, p. 19, footnote 2.] 

Item XXIII (publ. by Dr. Thurneysen, ZCP XIII 251 sq.) likewise brings 
«Find hia Baoesceni» into relation with « Cormac hua Connd » (called 
«Cormac mac Airt » in § 6). There is reference to the story of « Gráindi » 
and « Diarmaid hia Duibne». Find is head of Cormac's soldiers and of 
his household and hound-boys,and holds from Cormac the right to hunt. 
After Gráinne had deserted him he wooed another daughter of Cormac's 
« Albi Gruadbric ». 

Item XXIV consists of the mere title Aithed Gritinne ingine Corbmaic 
la Diarmait hija n Duibni, from the tale-list in Airec Menman Uraird Maic 
Coisse (?), with a reference to verses in the commentary on Amra Choluim 


(1) Meyer expands as Conscein, but the alternatives « Oisgein » and 
« Goscen » (see next footnote), are closer to Coscein. 

(2) In an 11th cent. (?) Dindshenchas poem on Descert (E. J. GWYNN 
Metr. D. IV 318) « Cailte is son of « Goscen cerd do Chorpraighe » (Gois- 
cen, smith of the Corpraighe [perhaps the Corpraighe of N. W. Lime- 
rick]) and of « Finnigu », daughter of « Umall». Umall (as opposed to 
Cumall) is backed by alliteration. Umhall's daughter is again mentioned. 
with no identification, in Duanaire Finn XXI 4, of which many of the 
other verses treat of Caoilte's wife. 

(3) K. MEYER Anecdota II 45; edition of list alone, H, d'Amgors DE 


10th cent. 
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Chille which seem to come from the tale. The title and the verses show 
that Fionn in this lost tale was counected with Cormac, and that the 
Diarmaid and Grainne story was known in the 10th century. 

Item XIX (RC N1IE5S sq.). This is the prose « Finn and the Phantoms » 
mentioned infra p. 26. [Probably 12th cent. archaized.] 

Item XXI consists of nature-poems ascribed to Fionn in the manuscripts, 
with nothing, however. to show that in the intention of the original author 
they had anything to do with Fionn (See K. Jackson Early Celtic Nature 
Poeiry 43, 173). 

Item NNII consists of the mere mention of the deaths of «Fothad Canann» 
and of «toisech na vFian, Finn», in a poem beginning A Jor Maigne 
Moigi Siitil (ed. K. MEYER Fianaig. 42 sq.). 

Item XXVII (10th or 11th cent.) (fragnents of an account of Fionn’s 
death, publ. by Meyer in ZCP I 164) has been discussed supra pp. XL! 
xır, and footnotes. 

To the litheentury, in accordance with what has been said already, 
we should transfer items NILI-NVII, NN, XNNV-NNVJ (and perhaps 
items XVIIL and NNVIJ).assigned by Meyer to the 10th century. To 
the 11th century also should be transferred item LVI (Fianshruth, partially 
priuted by Stern in ZCP 1 471). as its language (t), and the tentative way 
it assigns Fionn a place in the pseudo-historical scheme, suggest (cf.supra 
p. xz). Item XLVIIL. and perhaps a few other unimportant items, should 
similarly be transferred to the 11th century (Item XLVIII consists of 
lyrics on summer and winter set in a prose framework which introduces 
Fionn: cf. remarks on item XXI). 

On the other hand item XXX (Fotha Catha Cnucha : ef. supra p. XXXIV) 
is probably later than the 1Ith century (°). Had Meyer known that it 
had been interpolated iuto Leabhar na hUidhre. instead of being a portion 
of what Mael Muire wrote about the vear 1100. he would never have 
assigned it to the lith century. 

These alterations bring order into our conspectus of lionn-lore in the 
10th, 11th, and 12th centuries. 

In the 10th century Fionn, it would appear. remains the centre of anec- 
dotes connecting him with fighting. hunting. wooing. and fairy-incidents, 
all over Ireland. He is beginning, however, to be specially associated 
with Cormac, King of Tara, and learned story-tellers are beginning to tell 
stories about him. which they enter into their tale-lists (items NNT- 
ONION): 


JUBAINVILLE Essai d'un Cat. 262. Cf. M. Tuurxirysen Heldensage 21 
for remarks on the list (= List B). 
(1) Contrast its if é with the is fat of item NLV1, which is rightly as- 
signed to the 12th cent. Meyer assigns item LVI to the i2th century. 
(2) Note its independent pronouns, LU, ed. Best and Bergin, H. 3167, 
3185, and the meaninglessness of its infixed -d- in l. 3178. 
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In the 11th century, little story-matter is added to what is already 
known, but there is an extraordinary number of references to Fionn in 
poems of the Dindshenchas type and in other poems and prose jottings 
of the pseudo-historieal sehool. During this century Fionn was probably 
definitely placed in the pseudo-historical scheme (cf. supra pp. XLI, XLII). 

The 12th century, was a century of great story-making activity in 
Ireland (*). It is not surprising. therefore, to find that many Fionn ballads 
and Fionn lyrics were written about this time (*), and that mueh attention 
was paid by the learned to the stories that told how Fionn spent his youth 
and won his way to power (?). This literary working up of Fionn lore 
culminated about the end of the 12th eentury in the writing of Acallam 
na Senórach. which is perhaps the most pleasing of the many pleasing 
products of Middle-Irish inventive genius. 

The Acallam fixed Fionn’s literary background. Heneeforward, without 
losing his old character of warrior-hunter-seer, he is consistently represented 
as Fionn son of Cumhall (no longer ' Umhall’), leader of Cormac mac Airt’s 
troops about the end of the 3rd century. He is head of the House of 
Baoisgne, who nourish an old grudge against the House of Morna headed 
by Goll. Between Fionn's reconciliation with Goll, at the end of his boy- 
hood wanderings (supra pp. Lii-111). and the final breach, which resulted 
in the weakening of the Fian and their destruction at the Battle of Gabhair 
(Duanaire Finn, poems XXII, LXIN, XXXIX, eic.).a space is left for 
the relating of tales of adventure (Duanaire Finn. passim). The names of 
Oisín and Caoilte, who, in accordance with Acallam tradition, are pietured 
as surviving after the rest of the Fian, are often used to give authority to 
these tales, which belong to the types described supra p. xL. 


It is not to our purpose here to trace the development of this 
later literary Fionn lore. We shall rather return to consideration 
of the older literary lore in relation to the two folk traditions 
about Fionn which we chose as starting point for our investigation. 
Concerning one of them no further investigation is required : it 
is immediately evident from the summaries already given that 
the modern folk concept of Fionn as a hunter-warrior who 
derives mystic knowledge from sucking his thumb, agrees with 
the most ancient literary tradition. 

Indeed its existence in early days would seem to be guaranteed 


(1) Between the re-telling of the Táin, in what is known as the Book of 
Leinster version, at the beginning of the 12th century, and the composing 
of Acallam na Senérach at the end of it, Togail Troi, Imtheachta Aeniasa, 
and In Cath Catharda, were adapted from Latin for the Irish story- 
loving public. 

(2) Cf. the ballads and lyrics listed infra pp. cxvi-cxvir, and other 
ballads and lyrics listed by K. MEvEn, Fianaig., p. XXVII sq. 

(3) Cf. supra pp. xxxiv, 111. 


Fionn a 

warrior- 

hunter- 
seer 
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by a monument older than any literary Fionn-document we 
possess. On the 7th century Drumhallagh sculptured  cross- 
slab, found on the western shore of Lough Swilly, two figures are 
portrayed standing on the arms of the cross. Each of these 
figures represents a man sucking his thumb (?). These figures, 
as Mile Henry, who very kindly drew my attention to them, 
informs me, can be identified with no character commonly 
represented in continental religious teonography. There can 
be very little doubt. therefore, but that they represent Fionn, 
the Irish pagan prophet, who is made to foretell the Crucifi- 
xion (?). mueh as the Roman SibyH, according to Thomas de 
Celano's verse, confirms David's testimony concerning the coming 
of a Day of Wrath. Whether the hunter, who as Mile Henry 
again informs me, is portrayed on a number of Scottish and 
Irish slabs and crosses of the 8th century (?), is also Fionn, is a 
question whieh cannot be answered with the same confidence. 


(1) F. Henry La sculpture irlandaise pendant les douze premiers sié- 
cles de Cère chrétienne (Paris, Leroux, 1933) pl. 16. 

(2) In C. PLuwwEn's Bethada Náem nÉrenn (Maedóc II $ 11) Fionn 
foretells the coming of Maodhóg : cf. similar prophecies of Fionn's ibidem 
about Caoimhghein (Coem. I $ 4; II $8 2, 7, 11; III $ 14). At the end 
of the prose Finn and the Phantoms (RC XIII 5 sq.) Fionn foretells 
Ciaran. See also C. PLumMER Vitae CXXXHI. 

For other refernces to Fionn as prophet see infra notes to poems N NXIV 
and XLIX, and E. O’Curry, MS Mat. 622. 

Stern, in ZCP III 609, and Mrs. N. IX. Chadwick in her article on imbas 
forosnai, in Scottish Gaelic Studies IN 131, point out that Fionn has 
more of the character of a prophet than a hero. 

R. D. Scott, The Thumb of Knowledge, treats of the origin of the thumb 
as source of Fionn's prophetic power. Dr. Scott's study is full and well 
arranged. but inconclusive. Mrs. N. K. Chadwick's article, already re- 
ferred to, written after Dr. Scott's work, treats incidentally of the same 
question; but Mrs Chadwick's material is hardly methodically enough 
worked up to compel acceptance of her theories. In 1884, in RC VI 213, 
D. Fitzgerald has written : « M. Liebrecht long ago pointed out that Find 
sucking his magical thumb is the same with Brahma or Vishnu sucking 
wisdom out of his thumb as he floats on the pipala leaf (Gervasius von 
Tilbury 156. Cf. Grimm D. M. II 451) ». I do not think that Dr. Scott 
has investigated this supposed parallel. 

(3) Mile Henry has kindly supplied me with the following note on 
crosses which portray a hunter, with references (F. H.) to her own work 
already cited (footnote 1), and (RAA) to J. Komilly-ALLEN and Joseph 
ANDERSON, The Early Christian Monuments of Scotland (Edinb., Soc. of 
Ant. of Scot., 1903): 
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Concerning the second folk tradition under investigation, that Fionn slays 
which makes Fionn the slayer of the Burner of the Court, at first a 
sight there might seem to be no literary evidence earlier than 
the 12th century to guarantee its antiquity. Closer investiga- 
tion, however, reveals a tendency in the oldest literary tales to 
make Fionn’s opponents non-human persons, whose name, 
nickname, known character, habits, or story, connect them 
either with fire in general, or more definitely with the Burner 
(Aillén) of the Burner-story (?). 

Thus in 7th and 8th century documents we find references to 1 The 
certain non-human fire-connected Fothadhs, and a strange fire- Fothadhs 
connected Dearg Corra mocu D- aighre, as opponents of Fionn’s. 

For in a 7th century genealogical poem, mentioned in discus- 
sing Item I of Meyer's list (supra p. Lv), the three Fothadhs (?) 
are traced back to Nüadu Necht through a Dáire Derg (‘the 
Red’), whose father, Gnathaltach, is described by the epithet 
daig garg (‘fierce flame’). In a 9th century story (3) the same Dáire 
(here called Dare Doimthech) has for grandfather Fer hUaillne 
mac Daigmanrach maic Dego Deirgthine maic Nüadal Aicnaig 
Luigthini (Man of Pride, son of Flame-ruin, son of Flame of 
Red Fire, son of Nuadha Aigneach [?] of Lugh-fire). In an 
11th or 12th century etymological explanation of the name 
Fothadh, the three Fothadhs are again connected with fire: 

Fothad. i. fi-aéda .i. olc-leine .i, teine neimneach iat ic orcain clann 
7 cinel ‘Fothadh, viz. fí-aéda, i.e., venom of fire, for they were 
a virulent fire in destroying clans and races’ ($). 


Ireland; 8th cent.: cross of Killamery, F. H., fig. 89 and pl. 31, 2; 
cross of Dromiskin, F. H., fig. 93 and pl. 36, 4; cross of Kilrea, F. H., 
pl 31, 1; late 8th cent.:.cross of Banagher (Nat. Mus.), F. H., pl. 38, 
3; cross of Bealin, F. H., pl. 38, 2; early 10th cent.: cross of Kells, 
F. H., pl. 37, 6; c. 1000: doorway of Killeshin church, F. H., fig. 96. 

Scotland : 8th - 9th cent.: RAA passim: see especially: Hilton of 
Cadboll, RAA, fig. 59 ; Burghead, RAA, fig. 138 ; Aberlemno No. 3, RAA, 
fig. 228; Kirriemuir No. 2, RAA, fig. 240. 

Isle of Man: a few rather confused examples (see P. M. C. KERMODE, 
The Manz Crosses). 

(1) Certain resemblances used in the following paragraphs to establish 
connection with the Burner-story, may seem too inessential to be valid 
as evidence.This point is discussed shortly in Appendix F, infra p. 197. 

(2) Not Fionn, however, who ascends to Nuadha by a different ances- 
try. 

(3) Fuller version of item VIII discussed supra p. Lvi (ef. K. MEYER 
Fianaig. 28). 

(4) K. MEYER Fianaigecht 4, 5. 


3 Cüldubh 
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Now an 8th century story (Item XI) says that one of this 
triad of Fothadhs ( * Fothad Airgtech") was an opponent of 
Fionn’s and was slain by Caoilte in the Battle of Larne. This 
was still aecepted as historical tradition in the 11th century 
(Item XX) aud in the 17th century (). in a 9th century story 
(Item VI) another one of the triad, “ Fothad Canainne”, is re- 
presented as an enemy of Fionn's. 

That these Fothadhs were originally non-human is suggested 
by alternative names for them being Aendia. Trendia, and 
Caendia, 'Single-god', ‘Strong-god’, ‘Fair-god’, and by the very 
fact that they form a triad (?). 

Turning from the Fothadhs to Dearg Corra moeu Dhaighre, 
who is Fionn's enemy in the 8th century tale of Fionn and the 
Man in the Tree (Item III. 2nd part). we observe first that his 
name connects him with fire. It means ‘Red one of Corr (?) 
of the race of Flame'. This Hed one of the race of Flame has, 
moreover, a peculiar habit of jumping " to and fro across the 
the cooking hearth”. In the woods, in exile, he " used to go 
about on shanks of deer for his lightness”, a trait which, however 
it is to be explained. apparently struck the narrator as being 
unusual for human beings. for. after the reference to deer- 
shanks, he adds si uerum est, words which, in their Modern 
Irish form más fíor, were still in use in the 17th century to show 
that a writer had difficulty in believing what had just been 
related by him (?)) Dearg Corra's sharing of his meal in the 
woods with a salmon, a stag, and a blackbird, and the “ hood 
of disguise" which he wore, are, perhaps. further signs of a pecu- 
liar unhuman character attached to him. 

The Fothadhs and Dearg Corra mocu Dhaighre, then, by reason 
of their non-human character and their connection with fire, 
bear a certain resemblance to the Burner, Aillén, of the story 
of the Burning of the Court. Another early Fionn anecdote, 
that which tells of Cüldubh. already in its 8th century form 
(Item IH, first part) has some motifs which remind one directly 


(1) G. Keatine Foras F. ar É., ed. Dinneen, 11 356. 

(2) See G. Dorrix La Religion des Celtes (1908) 25, on Gallic divine 
triads ; and cf. Cornmac’s Glossary, ed. K. Meyer Anecdota 1V $ 150, the 
Irish of which may be translated, ' Brighid, that is the poetess, daughter 
of the Daghdha [— Good God] : she is Brighid Poetry-woman, that is, the 
goddess whom poets used to adore... And her sisters were Brighid Law- 
woman and Brighid Smithcraft-woman, daughters of the Daghdha... ' 

(3) Cf., e. g., O. J. Benain Sgéalaigheacht Chéitinn (1930). p. 33, 1.86, 
Do $E fl SE 
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of the Burner-story itself. In later literature the points of 
resemblance increase. 
The points of connection are the following : 


1° Cüldub, Fiun's opponent iu the first part of Item III, is, like the 
Burner (Aillén), a non-human being ; 

29 Cüldub interferes with the Fian's meal, thus reminding one of Ail- 
lén's coming on the night of the Fian's feast at Tara in the Acallam 
version of the Burner-story (!) ; 

3° Cuidub was pursued and finally killed outside a fairy-hill, just as 
the Burner Aillén was in the Acallam ; 

4° Cüldub, according to the fuller 9th century version (Item V), was 
killed by a spear-thrust in his back, just as the Burner Aillén in the Acal- 
lam ; : 

5° A Cúldub referred to as having been killed by Finn in an 11th century 
poem (Item XX) is surnamed « mac Fidga », and is said to have been killed 
by Finn with the spear of « Fiaclach mac Conchind » — This may serve to 
identify the Cüldub who, in item II], carries off the Fian’s food, with 
« Aed mac Fidga », killed by Fionn with the spear of « Fiaclach mac Codna », 
carrying food, on a Samhain night, outside a fairy-hill, in the Macgní- 
martha (7), written down perhaps in the 12th century. — Cüldub having 
been thus identified with Aed mac Fidga, Aed mac Fidga may, in his turn, 
be identified with Aillén mac Midhna of the Acallam Burner-tale, (a) 
because the name Aed means ‘Fire’ (cf. infra p. xvii), (b) because the 
surnames are alike, (c) because Aed is killed with the same spear and on 
the same night (Samhain) as Aillén, and (d) because the lament which 
was made for Aed in the Macgnímartha is a variant of the first verse of 
the lament made for Aillén in the Acallam ; 

6° in an 1fth century poem on the dindshenchas of Móin Gai Glais (3), 
a Cüldub killed at Samhain is given the epithet daigerderg (—' flame-red") 
— The killer, however, here is not Fionn. 


In the preceding discussion of the Cüldubh story, the story of 
Aodh mac Fiodhaigh was used (§ 5) as a link to connect Cáldubh 
with Aillén. The story of Aodh mac Fiodhaigh is told fully 
in the Macgnímartha (*), which we have tentatively assigned to 
the 12th century. It is told less fully in the 12th century Gilla 
in Chomded hüa Cormaic's poem A Ré richid (5). It is referred 


(1) The reference to the Fian dining before Fionn saved their house in 
the Galway folk-version of the Burner-story may also perhaps be a re- 
miniscence of the incident of the feast. 

(2) RC V 203. 

(3) E. J. Gwynn Metr. Dindsh, I1 64; prose, RC XV 305. 

(4) RC V 202 sq. $8 21-28 ; summarised by R. D. Scorr Thumb 17 sq. 

(5) K. Meyer Fianaig. 16 $8 8-15; cf. Scorr l. c. 22. 


4 Aodh mac 
Fiodhaigh ; 
Aodh Rinn ; 
Aodh (Goll) 
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to, with mention of some details, in an 11th eentury historical 
poem (). Certain motifs from it oecur in a 12th century 
poem in Duanaire Finn (?) (poem 1), and as this poem is about 
an Aodh, who had been bred in a síodh (°), we are justified in 
treating it, in so fa? as those motifs are concerned, as a variant of 
the story of Aodh mac Fiodhaigh. Several motifs from it occur 
in the Dindshenehas poem ealled * Almu 1” by Dr. Gwynn (95), 
written probably in the 11th or in the early 12th century. There 
no Aodh is mentioned. His place is taken by Fionn’s maternal 
grandfather, Tadhg son of Nuadha, who is described as a druid 
living at Almha. In Acallam na Senórach, however, written 
about the end of the 12th or the beginning of the 13th century, 
Tadhg son of Nuadha is reckoned as one of the non-human 
Tuatha Dé Danann, and his dwelling at Almha is called a sfodh, 
that is to say a fairy hill (5). In the 12th century Fotha Catha 
Cnucha, ($) based largely on Almu 1 (7), though Tadhg is again 
Fionn's main enemy and is responsible for the killing of Fionn's 
father, the aetual killing is done by Goll mae Morna. This Goll 
in a verse, belonging perhaps to the 12th century, which is 
quoted both in the Maegnímartha () and in Fotha Catha 
Cnucha (9), is identified with an “ Aed mac Dáire ". This 
identifieation of Tadhg’s partner in the enemy-róle with an 
Aodh, as also the number of the motifs common to the three 
pieces, again justify us in treating Almu I and Fotha Catha Cnucha 
as variants of the story of Aodh mac Fiodhaigh in so far as 
those motifs are concerned. 

From the above-mentioned sources we shall summarise the 
story of Aodh mae Fiodhaigh adding, for the sake of completeness, 
referenees to similar motifs in the 9th century Fionn-story of 
Bruidhean Atha (Item VI, supra p. Lyi), and in the various 
versions of the Cüldubh and Aillén (Máillén) tales discussed 
supra p. Liu and infra p. 19/7 (Appendix F). 


(1) Item XX of Meytr's list, supra p. LX; cf. Scorr l. c. 23. 

(2) Cf. the variant, told as the Dindshenchas of Snám Dá En, ed. 
E. J. Gwynn, Metr. D., IV, 362, 157. 

(3) Cf. summary. elc., infra pp. 4-5. 

(4) E. J. Gwynn Metr. D. II 72 sg. (Meyer's Item XIV, supra p. Lx). 

(5) Acallam, ed. Stokes, Il. 5114, 5119. 

(6) Meyer's Item XXX, supra p. Lx. 

(0) Gio Sco AH. o. C2 

(8 RC V 198. 

(9) LU. ed. Best & Bergin, 3179. 
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THE STORY OF AED MAC FıpaiG (FipaA) (}). 


1) A maiden lives in a fairy-hill (Z temm XX ; Macgn. 21 ; Gilla ; Almu 25; 
Fotha 3161). z 

2) Someone is interested in her (lover, father) (/f. XX ; Macgn. ; Almu ; 
Fotha ; Duanaire). 

3) She has many wooers (Alacgn.; Fotha ; Duan.). 

4) The wooers are slain, or illtreated in some way, by the person interes- 
ted in the maiden (Macgn. ; Duan.). 

5) A wooer, connected in some way with Finn (friend, father), is killed 
by the person interested in the maiden (Gilla; AMlacgn.; Atmu; Fotha ; 
Duan.), 

6) on Samhain night (Maegn.) (Cf. 11th century Culdub in Dindshenchas 
of Móin Gaí Glais ; and cf. Aillén] 

7) in connection with feasting (Gilla ; Macgn.). [Cf. Cáldub ; Bruidhean 
Atha; Aillén ; Máillén.] 

(8) Finn kills, or robs of his fairy hill, the man interested in the maiden, 
who was responsible for the death of Finn's friend, or father, in incident 5 
(It. XX ; Gilla; Macgn. ; Almu ; Fotha). [Cf. Bruidhean Atha, where the 
man slain by Finn is connected by marriage with the slayer of a maiden's 
foster-brother.] 

9) In incident 8 Finn uses the spear of Fiacail mac Conchinn (Jf. XX ; 
Gilla; Macgn. ; — Almu and Fotha make Fiacail a helper of Fionn’s, 
not mentioning any gift of a spear). [Cf. Bruidhean Atha; later Cüldub ; 
Aillén.] 

10) (3) The killing is followed by lamenting and utterance of poetry 


(1) References in italics are to versions of the Aed-story. Non-italicised 
references are to the other early Fionn-tales mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph. 

(2) This incident does not seem to be essential to any general plan 
discovered either here, or elsewhere, in this Introduction. But the 
number of stories in which it occurs suggests that it originally had some 
essential connection with the Fionn story. 

An incident that is fundamentally the same occurs in a story told, in 
what may be 10th century language, about Ailill Olom, King of Munster 
(S. H. O'Gnapv Silva Gad. I 310). This story is evidently closely connec- 
ted with both the Cáldub and Aillén stories. It may be summarised as 
follows : 

A fairy hill on which Ailill had slept on two successive Samhain nights 
was ' bared' (ro lomad in tiolach) while he slept. On a third Samhain night 
Ailill took Ferches mac Commáin, a warrior poet, with him. Ailill went 
on to the hill. Ferches waited away from the hill. Ailill fell asleep 


Aed (aodh) 
= $ fire» 
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by a woman (Gilla ; Macgn.). [Cf. presence of a woman in the oldest 
Culdub (It. III) and in Bruidhean Átha; woman and also lament, later 
Cüldub ; woman, lament and poetry, Aillén.] 


For the moment one point only in the story of Aodh mae 
Fiodhaigh interests us. the fact that he is called Aed (modern 
spelling Aodh) and that he shares this name with two other 
opponents of Fionn’s mentioned in 12th century literature, 
Aodh Rinn mac Hónáin of poem I of Duanaire Finn. and Aodh 
mac Dáire of Fotha Catha Cnucha. By this name Aed (Aodh) 
these opponents of Fionn are very definitely connected with 
fire. For Whitley Stokes (!) has shown that the Irish knew of a 
word aed(aodh), ‘fire’, cognate with Greek ai0oz. Latin aedes and 
aestus, which. in stilted language. they used for ‘eye’, explaining 
this usage on the grounds that ‘the pupil is the fire of the eye’ (?). 
Cormac, in his Glossary (?)), commenting on the meaning ‘fire’ 
assigned to aed, says: That is fitting by metathesis of the noun 
aed, to wit dea, which means ' goddess', the goddess in question 
being Vesta, goddess of fire; and because it is fabled that 
Vesta was the goddess of fire. fire is known as Vesta herself 
that is to say aed.’ The etymological connection of aed and 
dea is of course fanciful. It might be, however, that in the 
Old Irish period it was usual to associate aed ‘fire’ with a god, 
and that this is what brought dea and Vesta into Cormae's head 
when looking for his etymology. Such an association has been 
proved in the case of the Fothadhs (supra pp.rxin-Lxrv). Therefo- 
re when we notice that, from the 11th century on, Fionn is cons- 
tantly being given for his main enemy in the literature an Aed 
(modern spelling Aodh), it may well be that we are seeing nothing 
new. Aed looks very like the old superhuman fire-opponent 
of the most ancient stratum of the literature, and of the folklore, 
in a different form. 


listening to the grazing animals. Eogabal mac Durgabail, the King 
of the Fairy Mound, came out of the Mound preceded by his daughter 
Áine playing a tympanum [Cf. Aillén, who used to send his opponents 
to sleep with a tympanum]. Ferchess, with the blow of a‘ big spear ’, 
broke Eogabal's back as Eogabal ran from him into the mound [Cf. 9th 
cent, Cildub = Item V]. Ailill had intercourse with Áine, who bit his 
ear leaving it bare of flesh and skin (ó-lomrn = bare-eared) [Cf. incident 10 
supra, and fairy woman's injuring of Fionn's thumb by shutting a door 
on it in the Cüldub story]. 

(1) On the Metricat Glossaries of the Mediaeval Irish 38. 

(2) LU, ed. Best and Bergin, 3375. 

(3) ed. K. Meyer Anecdota IV 4 $ 33. 
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Also traceable from the 12th century is a tendency to make 
Fionn’s fire-opponent one-eyed, and perhaps a giant. For Goll 
mac Morna, who killed Fionn’s father, and Aodh mac Dáire 
are, as we have seen, one person. Now it has just been pointed 
out that Aodh means 'fire'. and concerning Aodh's father Dáire 
it is worth mentioning that we have already met a Daire in a 
fiery connection in the Fothadh genealogies (t). Professor 
Brown. in Modern Philology (XVIII, 220, footnote). has listed 
Fomorians and giants called Goll in Middle Irish tales (?). He 
has in the same place drawn attention to the fact that goll 
means one-eyed (è). In the later literature the slayer of Fionn's 
father is consistentlv known as Goll, but that the name Goll 
was a nickname is also a consistent tradition (3). In the 12th (?) 
century pseudo-historical poem on Goll, included in the Macgní- 
martha (?). in which the verse identifying Goll with Aodh occurs, 
a realistic account is given of how Aodh lost his eye, and was 
thus rendered suitable for the nickname Goll. 

Now on p. L supra a version of the Story of Fionn’s boyhood 
was summarised from Cuntin’s Myths. In that version. in 
the episode where it is told how Fionn first got mvstic knowledge 
from his thumb, is included as an important incident the slaying 
of a one-eyed giant. In other versions the enemy slain by 
Fionn in that episode is the slayer of Fionn's father (9. That 
the motif of the one-eved giant is no accidental addition to 
Curtin's version is suggested bv a statement of Mr. Delargy’s in 
Béaloideas III 340: The Polyphemus motif occurs very fre- 
quently in folk versions of Macgnimartha Finn.” 

In folk tradition there is then, in addition to the tradition 
that Fionn slew a Burner. who tends to be identified with one 
of his grandparents. a suggestion that Fionn acquired mystic 
knowledge in connection with the slaying of a one-eyed giant 
who had slain his father. 


(1) Cf. supra p. LXII. 

(2) Cf. e. g., the invading giant called Goll slain by Cu Chulainn in 
the 12th (?) century Aided Guill meic Carbada, summarised by R. Tuvur- 
NEYSEN Heldensage 485 sq.. There is a Fomorian named Goll in the 
Old Irish account of the Second Battle of Moytura, ed. Stokes, RC XII. 

(3) Cf. also Glossary infra s. v. goll. 

(1) Cf. Duanaire Finn IN 39. 

(5) RC V 197 sq. 

(6) Hinted at in the Galway version summarised supra p. L, in so 
far as the giant slain by Fionn possesses Fionn's father's sword. The 
enemy is definitely said to be the slayer of Fionn's father in Scottish 
versions summarised by Prof. W. J. Grurrypp Math 119 sq., F1, F6. 
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Now this suggests fresh intricacies of connection between the 
earliest literature and modern folk tradition. For just as certain 
stray threads of Fionn tradition preserved in early documents, 
bent one way. as we have already seen (pp. nxiur-rxvin), form a 
pattern reminiscent of the folk Burner-story, so, bent another 
way. they form a pattern that agrees with the folk sugge- 
stion that Fionn acquired mystic knowledge in connection 
with the slaying of a one-eyed giant who had slain his fa- 
ther. For in the 8th century Cüldubh story (4). Fionn gets 
knowledge in connection with the slaying of a non-human 
person called Cüldubh: in the following centuries the non- 
human Cüldubh tends to become confused with an enemy of 
Fionn’s called Aodh mac Fiodhaigh (?), and this Aodh mac 
Fiodhaigh tends to become confused with other enemies called 
Aodh (5), one of whom (Aodh mae Dáire) is finally definitely 
said to have been one-eyed and to have slain Fionn's father (?). 


$ 9 ORIGIN OF THE FIONN CYCLE 


Comparison with the earliest literature has shown that those 
themes in folk tradition which show signs of belonging specifically 
to Fionn have, indeed. always been prominent. in some form 
or other, in recorded Fionn lore. What relation do those themes 
bear to one another? What was the original pattern of which 
they formed a part; and how can they be used to explain the 
origin of the Fionn cycle? 

Without the help of some external norm to guide us we might 
perhaps find ourselves unable to recover the lost original pattern. 
Fortunately the external norm does exist and has been very 
definitely indicated by two former researchers, Professors Gruf- 
fydd () and Brown (°), who have not, however, had occasion 
to apply it. 


(1) Item III, supra p. Lv. 

(2) supra pp. Lxv-Lxvi. 

(3) Namely with Aodh Rinn mac Rónáin and Aodh mac Dáire. supra 
p. LXVIII. 

(4) supra p. LXIX. 

(5) See supra p. L. 

(6) In Modern Philology XVIII 221, footnote, where Professor Brown 
suggests « that at least in later tales Goll and Balor are confused. » 

The Rev. G. Henderson, in the Celtic Review 1 204, also identifies Goll 
and Balor. Elsewhere in the same study he makes other mythological 
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Balor Béimeann (Balor of the Blows) was a one-eyed Burner, 
as is well illustrated by the following tale, contributed in Irish 
to Béaloideas 1V 88, by an t-Athair Tomás Ó Cillín (2). 


« Balor Béimeann [Balor of the Blows] was a king who lived in one of 
the islands. He had won the kingdom by robbery, and the rent he used 
to collect was very high. At last the people refused to give him rent any 
more. He sent them word that he would burn them if they did not pay 
the rent. As they didn’t pay he came to them himself. He had a single 
eye in his forehead : it was a venomous fiery eye. There were always 
seven coverings over this eye, and the coverings kept the eye cold, and 
everything else cold as well. One by one Balor removed the coverings 
from his eye. With the first covering the bracken began to wither ; with 
the second the grass began to grow copper-coloured ; with the third the 
woods and all wooden things began to grow hot ; with the fourth heat and 
smoke came from the trees and all wooden things ; with the fifth everything 
began to grow red (?) ; with the sixth... (€). With the seventh they were 
allset on fire, and the- whole country was ablaze, and the fire burned 
unstopped till it reached the Caiseal of Achill And that now is the 
reason why black deal and black oak are to befound in every bog throughout 
the country » ($). 


Balor 
(a one-eyed 
burner) 


'This one-eyed Burner, Balor, in Irish literature and folklore, Balor-Lugh 


is consistently represented as the opponent of Lugh (5). Now 
Lugh was certainly originally a god (9. His opponent was 


identifications, some of which agree with identifications which will be 
made later in this Introduction. 

(1) Presumably from the telling of a storyteller belonging to the Mal- 
laranny-Achill district, Co. Mayo, where an t-Athair T. Ó Cillín has been 
Catholic Curate (cf. Béaloideas IHI 446). 

(2) Cf. sentences from a Donegal story about Gaibhdin Gabhna, Balar, 
the cow called an Ghlais Ghaibhleanna,Cà Chulainn and Balar's daughter, 
recorded in E. C. QurcaiN's Dial. of Donegal 237, which may be transla- 
ted: ‘Balar had a venomous eye (siti! neimhe). When he uncovered it he 
would destroy the first thing he looked at. He looked after Cá Chulainn. 
But the first thing he saw was the ground. He made the ground red and 
the district is of that colour ever since ’. 

(3) The storyteller, according to Father Ó Cillín, was at a loss as to 
what happened when the sixth covering was raised. 

(4) Father Ó Cillín, in a footnote, says that another storyteller said 
about Balor that ‘ midges killed him at last’. I leave it to others to disco- 
ver the origin of this strange sort of death. 

(9) Cf. supra pp. xLiu-xLv. 

(6) Cf. infra, p. LXXIV, 


Norm 


Norm 
applied 1! 


Norm 
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doubtless therefore. also originally non-human. We have seen 
that the international part of the Lugh-story and the international 
part of the Fionn-story are the same (). Using the Lugh-story, 
then, as our external norm we will apply it first with reference 
to Fionn’s non-human, fiery, and one-eyed opponents. 

One of Fionn’s opponents in the earliest literature we have 
seen to have been a fire-god Fothadh (?). another a non-human 
Cüldubh, who tends to become confused with a non-human 
Burner, Aillén. (5), and with a non-human Aodh (meaning ' Fire’). 
who, in his turn, tends to become confused with other Aodhs, 
including an Aodh who is one-eyed (Gol) ($). Applying the 
Lugh-norm we bring order into chaos : Fionn's principal enemy 
was originally one-eyed, non-human. and a burner: each cha- 
racteristic was then, it would appear, developed separately in 
the literature, giving rise to different characters. 

The Burner whom Fionn slays, when about to burn up the 
Court, tends, we have seen, to be identified in the folklore with 
Fionn's grand-relatives (5). The Burner is blind (dall) in one 
folk version (S. Dall ‘blind’ may here be a substitution for 
caoch, which is often a synonym of dall in Modern Irish, but 
which in the older language could be used of one-eyed people, 
as though it were a synonym of goll ‘one-eyed’ (7). The one- 
eved person whom Fionn slays in both literature (5) and folklo- 
re (°) tends to be identified with the killer of Fionn’s father (!9). 
The non-human person (Aodh. Tadhg) whom Fionn slays or 
robs of his fairy-mound in incidents 5 and 8 of the tale-tvpe 
summarised on p. nxvii, has himself slaina wooer, who is either 
Fionn's father or a friend of Fioun's (!!). 


(1) Supra p. xuix. 

(2) Supra pp. LXIN-LXIV. 

(3) Supra pp. LXIV-LXV. 

(1) Supra pp. LNVNI-LXIN. 

(5) Grandfather, in the Donegal tale — grandmother, in the Galway 
tale, supra p. Lt. 

(6) The Mayo version, supra p. 1.11, footnote 1. 

(7) The adjectives caech losc are used of the one-eyed Morrígan, LU, 
ed. Best and Bergin, l. 6218. A one-eyed man is described as caech, 
WiNpDiscu Táin, p. 788, note 4.. 

(8) For literary references to Goll's death see infra p. 76. 

(9) Supra, p. Lxix. 

(10) In the literature Goll slays Fionn's father, e.g., Fotha Catha Cnucha, 
LU, ed. Best and Bergin, 1. 3176 ; Duanaire Finn, poem I. § 9. For dis- 
cussion of the folklore see supra pp. LXIN. 

(11) Supra, p. yvi, incidents 4 and 5. 
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Now Lugh’s maternal grandfather Balor was slain by Lugh 
just as he was about to burn up Ireland with his evil eye. He, 
was one-eyed, and had slain Lugh's father Cian, because Cian 
had wooed and won Balor's daughter Eithne (). 

Applying the Lugh-norm to the Fionn tales we again obtain 
order and unity where previously there was confusion: the 
Burner, the one-eyed killer of Fionn's father, the non-human 
slayer of the wooer, and Fionn's maternal grandfather, are all 
the same person (?). 


(1) For the Lugh-story see W. J. GRUFFYDD Math 65-87. For variants 
not mentioned by Professor Gruffydd see the fragmentary Monaghan 
oral version in Béaloideas III 128 $ 77; also the Noine story infra p. 
Lxxix ; and the stories about Eóghan Mór and Art, father of Cormac, in 
the Laud genealogies, ZCP VIII 309 sq. 

The genealogical tale of Dealbhaoth. who was banished by his son-in- 
law, whereupon he kindled a magic fire, is another connected story, told 
to account for the tribe-name Dealbhna (translated from a genealogical 
source by Dr. E. Mac Nkrrr Celtic Ireland 51 : cf. variant used to explain 
the name of Loch Lughbhorta, Metr. Dindsh., ed. E. J. Gwynn, IV 278). 
The learned identified Dealbhaoth with Lughaidh, and their silent as- 
sumption that Lughaidh is equivalent to Lugh in Lughbhorta shows that 
they held Lughaidh and Lugh to be variants of the same name (cf. also 
infra p. Lxxx sq.). But Dealbhaoth’s son « Elotha » is consistently king of 
the Fomorians, who are Lugh's opponents in Cath Maige Tured, RC XII 62 
and passim, and the slayers of Lugh's father, Cian, are in one poem in 
Oidheadh Chloinne Tuireann called clann Deaibhaoith ‘the children of 
Dealbhaoth' (Oidhe Chl. T., ed. for the Soc. for the Pres. of the Ir. Lang., 
by H. J. O'Duffy, 1888, $ 25). Moreover Dealbhaoth's consistent con- 
nection with fire[« Delbaeth, i.e., form offire' ; ordolb-aeth, i.e., ‘a magic 
fire’ » genealogical tract translated by Dr. Mac NEILL, l. c. ; cf. Anec- 
dota III 61, l. 3, where Dealbh oth's son is called Fi mac LaisreDelbhalth, 
* Venom son of Flame Fire-shaped' ] suggests that he should be identi- 
fied with Lugh's opponent Balor, the one-eyed burner, rather than with 
Lugh. 

(2) The fact that Goll and Aodh (Duanaire F. po. I, and notes to 
XXXV) appear in the literature to be slain again, long after the slaying 
of the Burner with whom we have identified them, need cause no trouble 
when we consider the free way the composers of the literature deal with 
tradition : the Burner himself, as we shall see in Appendix F, infra p. 197, 
with a very slight change of name (from Ailléan mac Miodhna to Máilléan 
mac Miodhna), appears in the literature as Fionn's friend very near the 
end of Fionn's life; and, to cite another instance, the account of Conan 
mac an Léith’s death given in poem LXIII is quite different from the 
account given in poem I (see infra p. 6). 
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The main trend of the parallel having been indicated, we may 
add perhaps, to make it more definite, that there was a feast () 
before Lugh slew Balor, and that he slew him with a specially 
obtained spear, just as Fionn slays almost all his enemies in the 
older literature in connection with feasting and by means of the 
spear given him by Fiacail mac Conchinn (?). 

Not alone, then, do storytellers, already probably in pagan 
times, tend to attach the same general international story-for- 
mula to both Fionn and Lugh (?) In addition the story motifs 
which seem to be specifically Fionn motifs, in both folklore and 
the most ancient stratum of literary Fionn tales, are equally 
well attested as Lugh motifs. 

Lugh must have been a god: consistentlv in Irish stories he 
appears associated with characters who either seem to be gods (*) 
or who are definitely said to be gods (°), or whose names prove 
them to have been gods (59; moreover he himself possesses 


(1) Mentioned in the Lugh legend only in J. Curtin’s Donegal version 
(Hero-tales 283-295). This version, however, is decidedly the best yet publi- 
shed. See W. J. Grurrypp Math 65-68. 

(2) Supra p. Lxvi, incidents 7 and 9. 

(3) Supra pp. xvuvir, xx. Cf. the summary of the story of the King 
and his Prophesied Death, given there, with incidents 1-5, and 8, of the 
summary of the Aed story on p. Lxvil. Poem I of Duanaire Finn, which 
finds its most perfect international parallel] in the story of Oenomaus 
(see infra p. 4), also tends to fit into the formula: see incidents 2-5 of 
the summary on p. rxvrr, and cf. the hint of incident 8 contained in 
Fionn's tendency in poem I, quatrains 13 and 27, to be the cause of 
the strife that resulted in the death of the maiden's father. 

(4) The Tuatha Dé Danann in general in Cath Maige Tured (RC XII). 
For the divine nature of the Tuatha Dé see Dr. E. Mac NEILL Phases, 
85-86. 

(5) 1° Manannán, in Oidhe Chloinne Tuireann, ed. R. J. O'Duffy, 1888, 
8 36, who is said to have been called god of the sea by the Scoti, in Sanas 
Cormaic, ed. K. MEYER Anecdota IV § 896; 29 Dian Cécht, in the poem 
about Tuirill Bicrenn in ZCP NII 246 § 18, who is called by Cormac t. c. 
§ 446,‘ the healing sage of Ireland’ and whose naine Cormac etymologises 
as'god of cécht, i. e., of power’; 3» Brian. Iuchurba, and Iuchair, « the 
three gods of Tuath Dé Danann», in a poem by Flann Mainistreach 
[t 1056], ZCP XII 241. 

(6) e. g., the « Dagda», in Cath Maige Tured, RC XII. « Dagda» 
(modern spelling « Daghdha ») is rightly etymologised by the medieval 
Irish as dag-dia ‘good god ’ (cf. C. J. S. MARSTRANDER, RIA Dicl., s. v, 
pDagdae), 
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divine characteristics (!) and comes from his sfodh-dwelling 
to help Cú Chulainn in the Tain (?) just as the Greek gods used 
to come from Olympus to help favoured heroes in the Iliad. 

Additional evidence that Lugh was a Celtic god, not an Irish 
king, comes from Gaul. Thus the festival which the ancient 
Irish celebrated on the 1st of August was called Lughnasadh, 
after Lugh : Lugnasad .i. ndsad Loga maic Ethlend * Lughna- 
sadh, i. e., the festival of Lugh son of Eithne ' (?). Now at Lugu- 
dunum ('Lugh's fortress’, modern Lyons) (t) the Gauls used to 
celebrate a festival on the same day (?). 

Again, Lugh, in Ireland, was known as Joldánach * master of 
many arts’ (€), and it is said of him (*) that he «though but 
one man », possessed all the arts which were distributed among 
many craftsmen in Nuadha's household, and again that he 
was « master of every art»: ar bo suí cach dáno é. Now Cae- 
sar (8) speaks of a popular Gallic god, whom he identifies with 
the Roman Mercurius, and whom he says the Gauls believed 
to have been the inventor of all the arts : hunc omnium invento- 
rem artium ferunt. 

Moreover there are reasons for identifying the Irish Lugh 
the Welsh Lleu (Llew), and the person represented by the ele- 
ment Lugu- in Latin renderings of Gaulish and British place- 
names (°). Now in a certain incident in the Welsh tale of Math 
vab Mathonwy, Lleu (Llew) appears in the guise of a shoemaker. 


(1) Cath Maige Tured, passim (Cf. also Miss E. Knotr Ir. Syll. Po. 
54 sq.); Baile in Scáil, ed. Meyer, ZCP III 459 § 5 - 460 § 7. 

(2) Ed. J. STRACHAN and J. G. OKEEFFE (1912) 1788 sq. 

(3) Sanas Cormarc, ed. K. Meyer Anecdota IV § 796. Much of, what 
is here said of Lugh has already been said by H. d'Arbois de Jubain- 
puc IRE NN Vil, 320/595 324. 

(4) There were also other Gaulish towns called after Lugh (see A. Hor- 
DER Allcelt. Sprachschatz), e.g., Lugdunum Remorum, the modern Laon. 

(9) G. Dortin, La Religion des Celtes (1908) 25. 

(6) e. g., E. KNoTT Ir. Syll. Po. 58. 

(7) Cath Maige Tured, RC XII 78. (8) De Bello Gallico VI 17. 

(9) W. J. GRurrypp Math 60-62 (and ib. passim). One may be convinced 
by the general convergence of the clues adduced by Prof. Gruffydd without 
accepting all details of his discussion of them. Prof Gruffydd follows Dr. 
PEDERSEN (Verg. Gramm. I 98 § 59, 3) in believing that the elements lleu 
(Welsh) and lugu (original Celtic) are etymologically identical. Loth, 
Rev. Archéol. XXIV (1914) 208, in an important article which the writer 
had not read when writing the text of this Introduction, argues against 
Dr. Pedersen's opinion. The phonctic arguments adduced by Loth against 
the etymology are, however, unconvincing in view of the identity of 
meaning admitted by him, 
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In commenting on that incident Prof. W. J. Gruffydd (?) points 
out that an offering dedicated « Lugovibus », which etymologi- 
cally would mean ‘to the Lughs’ (*), is by its wording connected 
directly with the shoemakers of Celtic Osma in Spain. Here 
then. it would seem. we have Celtic craftsmen dedicating an 
olfering to some divine group connected with Lugh. the patron 
of craftsmen 

Let us now again apply the Lugh-norm to the Fionn legend. 
asking ourselves the question : if Lugh was once a god, may not 
Fionn too once have been a god? Consideration of Welsh tradi- 
tion may help us to answer this question. 

For in Welsh literature there is a shadowy figure, called Gwynn 
ap Nudd, who has certain resemblances to Fionn. Gwynn, 
in the first place, resembles Fionn in general character : « magie 
warrior-huntsman », a phrase used by Mr. Foster (°) to describe 
the basic Welsh conception of Gwynn, might with equal pro- 
priety be used of the Irish conception of Fionn. Gwynn was 
prominent in hunting the magic boar called the Twrch 
Trwyd (4). Now not alone are many stories told in Irish li- 
terature of how Fionn hunted boars (°), but actually the only 
Irish mention of the Twrch Trwyd, under an Irish form Ore 
Tréith, oceurs in Cormac’s glossary, just before the only long 
anecdote about Fionn which that glossary contains (9). |t 
would seem, therefore, as though Orc Tréith (7) awakened Fionn 
memories in Cormac’s mind. Those memories then, it would 
seem, led him to tell an anecdote about Fionn in which the 
word orc again occurs, though with a meaning different from 
that which it bears in the phrase Orc Tréith. 

The Irish etymological equivalent of Welsh Gwynn ap Nudd 
would be Fionn mac Nuadhad * Fionn son of Nuadha’. Fionn 
in Ireland, however, is consistently represented in the earliest 
literature as the son of Umhall (Find mace Umaill), later, by 
transference of the c of mac to the beginning of the following 
word, as the son of Cumhall (Fionn mac Cumhaill) (€). Tt is 


(1) te Go. 237 

(2) R. Tuurneysen Handbuch des Allt-Ir. (1909) 190. 

(3) See iufra p. 201, Appendix G § 6. 

(4) Infra Appendix G $ 1. p. 199, footnote. 

(5) e. g., Item XII of Meyer's list, supra p. LIN. 

(6) Item VII of Meyer's list, supra p. LVII. 

(7) Tréith the genitive singular of a word meaning ‘lord’, corresponds 
etymologically to the Welsh /rinyd ; and ore is a known Irish variant of 
the Irish word lorc, which corresponds to the Welsh ferch ‘a boar ' 

(8) See discussion of Items I and IN, and footnote to Item XVIII of 
Meyer's list, supra pp. LY, LVI, LIX. 
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true that, in the Leinster genealogies, Fionn appears as a descen- 
dant of Nuadha Neacht (), but, as this is part of the regular 
framework of Leinster genealogies, no great stress can be laid 
upon it. In Fotha Catha Cnucha È)  Nuadha is Fionn's great- 
grandfather on his mother's side. The difference between father 
and maternal great-grandfather is too great, however, to allow 
it to be concluded immediately that Irish tradition concerning 
Fionn's parentage agrees with Welsh tradition concerning the 
parentage of Gwynn. Moreover that no trust should be placed 
in the teaching of Fotha Catha Cnucha concerning Fionn’s 
maternal great-grandfather is suggested by the extraordinary 
variations in the pedigrees concerning even his paternal great- 
grandfather, who may be Soalt son of Baoisgne (*), or Tréandorn 
great-great-grandson of Baoisgne, or Fear dá Roth father of 
Baoisgne (^). 

Only if Umhall were to appear as a second name for Nuadha, 
therefore, could it be said that Irish tradition concerning Fionn 
agrees clearly with Welsh tradition concerning Gwynn. Now that 
Umhall and Nuadha should once have been understood as 
alternative names for one divine person is not wholly impossible. 
For Nuadha was a god (?, and the Celts seem to have had a 
number of alternative names for their gods. 

This is suggested in the first place by the large number of 
varying Celtic epithets attached in inscriptions to the names of 
Roman gods in ancient Gaul and Britain. Some of these may 
be epithets pure and simple, but some at least of them seem 
to be alternative names for the Celtic god identified with the 


(1) Prof. E. Mac NEILL, Celtic Ireland 55, has shown that Nuadha 
Fionn Fail, Nuadha Neacht, Nuadha Deaglámh, eíc., in genealogies are 
all synonyms for the same divine Nuadha. 

(2) Cf. supra p. Lx. 

(3) Seventh century poem referred to supra p. Lv, Item I. 

(4) Pedigrees cited in Duanaire Finn, Part I, pp. Lir-Lin : cf. Part II, 
poem XXXVII. 

(5) That Nuadha was a god issuggested by the fact that he appears in 
Irish literature (e. g., in Cath Maige Tured, RC XII) as a king among the 
Tuatha Dé, who as a race were originally regarded as divine (E. Mac NEILL 
Phases 85-86), and of whom Lugh at least, as we have seen (p. LXXIV sq.), 
was certainly a god. lt is put beyond the reach of doubt by British 
inscriptions such as « D(eo) ... Nodonti», « Devo Nodenti», « Templum 
Nodentis », elc. (A HorpEn Alt-ceH. Sprachsch.), which prove that the 
Ancient Britons worshipped a god whose name Nodons (Nodens) is the 
etymological equivalent of Old Irish Nuadu, Modern Irish Nuadha (R. 
THURNEYSEN Handbuch 200). 


Umnall- 
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Roman god in question (). Thus in Apollo Maponus, Apollo 
Mogons, and Apollo Vindonnus, we have what seem to be three 
Celtic god-names applied to the one god Apollo. For the main 
element Map in Maponus is etymologically the quivalent of 
the main element Mac in the Irish god-name Mac ind Oc (6 
the main element Mog in Mogons appears commonly in names 
in that portion of the Irish genealogies and regnal lists which 
Professor Eoin Mac Neill (3) has shown to be composed largely 
of divine names (t); and the main element Vind of Vindonnus 
appears in the same mythological part of the genealogies, as 
also in certain place-names which seem to contain divine na- 
mes (?). Moreover Irish literature makes it certain that, in 


(1) See A. HorprR Alt-celt. Sprachsch. under the names of the Roman 
gods and under the Celtic epithets there listed. 

(2) For the Irish god Mac ind Óc see F. SHaw Aislinge Genguso, index ; 
W. Stokes in RC XII 127; T. F. O'RamLv The Goidels and their Pre- 
decessors 37. 

(3) In his Celtic Ireland, p. 43. 

(4) e. g., Mug [<*Mog-u] Nuadat (Laud Genealogies, ZCP VIII 303, I. 
18, ete., 312, l. 13) ; Mugdorn Dub (ib. 319, 1. 18, etc.) ; Mug Ruith (ib 
332, L 11). Cf. also Mug Airt, Mug Corb, Mug Láma, Mug Néit, Mug 
Nuadat, Mug Ruith, Mug Taeth, in index to Cóir Anmann (W. STOKES 
Ir. Texte III). 

(5) e. g., Find mac Blátha among the ancestors of those who trace 
themselves back to Íor (O'Connor Kerry, Mac Guiness) in Keating's 
genealogies (ed. Dinneen, ITS XV 25),and in the Laud genealogies (ed. 
Meyer, ZCP VII 325 l. 27). 

Finn mac Findloga (= Fionn son of Fionn-Lugh) in the Éireamhón 
genealogy (O’Neills, O'Donnells, O'Conors of Connacht, O'Kellys, etc.) 
according both to Keating and the Laud text, ZCP VIII 292, 1. 15. 

Two generations later in the same genealogy occur Bres, Nár, and Lo- 
thar, whom Irish learned tradition (cf. LU, ed. Best & Bergin, p. 128, 
footnote ; Keating’s genealogies, ed. Dinneen, ITS XV 36; etc.) identifies 
with the Trí Finn Eamhna (the Three l'ionns, or Fair Ones, of Emania : 
cf. RIA Dictionary, ed. BERGIN, JovNT, KNOTT, s. v. «1 cmon »; Metr. 
Dindsh., ed. E. J. Gwynn, IV 42, 1. 7; and Leabh. Cl. Aodha Je, Gal, We 
Ó Donnchadha, poem IV, 1. 36). Here we think of the Celtic divine 
triads already mentioned (p. Lxtv). 

It seems probable that the « Three Fionns » of Land of the Threc Fionns, 
a poetic name for Ireland (E. Knott, ITS XXIII, Place-index, s. v. Clár), 
are the same Three Fionns. If so we have an added reason for looking 
ou them as gods in that another poetic name for Ireland Land of Lugh 
(J. c., Names-index, s. v. Lugh and Lughaidh) certainly contains a god- 
namic. 

Moreover in a similar poetic name for Tara, Teamhair na< dTrí > 
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Ireland at least, several gods had more than one name. Thus 
the Daghdha had at least two other names ; Aonghus, the Dagh- 
dha's youthful son, at least one other name ; Lugh, a youthful 
son, was known also as Conmhac, and perhaps as Maicnia, Tadhg, 
and Mac Lughach, as well; Nuadha, a mature father, seems 
to be identical with both Cian and Dáire (!). 

There is, therefore, nothing inherently improbable in the 
theory that the god Nuadha had once another name Umbhall. 
A fragment of positive evidence in favour of the theory is to 
be found in the mythological part of the Laud Genealogies 
edited by Kuno Meyer in ZCP VIII. There (p. 334), in the 
genealogy of Dal Moga Ruith, « Noende » (?) is listed as the son 
of « Umall». Now in an anecdote from LL, published by Dr. 
Pokorny in ZCP XII 332, the international part of the Lugh- 
story, outlined supra p. xix, is applied to « Noine », that is to 
say, « Noine » is the boy of whom it has been prophesied that 
his maternal grandfather will die as a result of his birth (?). 

Noende and Noine are hardly anything but variant forms of 
one name; for a Middle Irish Noénde might equally well have 
been spelt Noínne. Noende, as we have seen, is mentioned in 
the mythological part of the genealogies, it is probable therefore 
that he is a god (*). A tale, we have seen, is attached to Noine the 


bhFionn (Miss Knott, l. c., Place-index ; and Leabh. Cl. Aodha B., ed. 
T. Ó Donnchadha, poem I, l. 45), the same three Fionns seem to occur ; 
and it is they also, perhaps, who are referred to in the other poetic sy- 
nonyms for Tara, Teach an Trír, Teach na bhFionn, Tealach na bhFionn, 
Tulach na dTrí bhFear (Miss Knott, l. c., Place-index). We have then 
here another reason for believing the Three Fionns to be gods ; for other 
poetic names for Tara (Leabh. C. Aodha B., ed. T. Ó Donnchadha, Index, 
313) contain god-names as their second element : namely Teach an Daghdha 
(= House of the Good God — ef. supra p. Lxxiv, footnote 6) and Teach 
na dTrí nArt (— House of the Three Gods — for art explained as mea- 
ning ‘god’ by the medieval Irish see HEssEN's Ir. Lexicon: cf. RC 26, 
196). 

(1) For authority and references see Appendix H, infra p. cog sq. 

(2) This nom. form has been reconstructed from the genitive Noendi 
in the genealogy ; but see infra footnote 4. 

(3) Noine's father in the LL anecdote, however, is Mac ind Oc. Two 
key sentences from the anecdote are quoted infra p. 5 footnote. 

(4) In a mythological genealogy in IX. MryeEr’s Fianaigecht 30, |. 2 
(= the fuller version of Item VIII, mentioned supra p. Lv11) the name 
occurs in a genitive form Noindin, suggesting an O. I. nom.  Noíndiu. 
Noindiu is there son of Nemnuall. Keating's genealogies (ITS XV 18) 
in the relevant place turn him into ‘Nuadha son of Neanuall ’. 
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same as that attached to the god Lugh. These stray pieces of 
tradition, when combined, suggest that Noine (Noende) is an 
additional synonym for the god Lugh. 

Is any importance to be attached to « Noende's» father's 
name being given as « Uinall»? Admittedly the genealogists 
did not scruple to connect, as names of father and son, divine 
names whose owners were originally not looked upon as being 
father and son (). Oceasionally, however, a genuinely traditional 
parent and son are preserved in the genealogies as parent and 
son. Thus Tadhg, who in the literature (?) appears as the son 
of Cian is given as the son of Cian also in the genealogies (9) ; 
Lugh's mother Eithne, turned into a man, appears regularly 
in genealogies as the father of Lugh or Lughaidh (?) ; Dáire, who 
appears as the father of Lugh, under the by-names Lughaidh 
and Mac Lughach, both in learned tales and in Fionn litera- 
ture (5), appears also as the father of Lughaidh in the genealo- 
gies of a group of families of which the most important are the 
O'Driscolls (*). 

When « Noende » is called mac Umaill in the genealogies, we 
have, then, what seems to be at least the beginning of a reason 
for believing that there once really was a tradition that « Noende » 
was the son of « Umall ». 

There is, as we have seen, in the learned literature an even 
more elearly defined suggestion that « Noine » (Noende) should 
be added to the Lugh-Conmhae-Tadhg group of son-synonyms. 
Consideration of this evidence by itself leads one to suspect that 
« Noende's » father « Umall » should be added to the Cian-Dáire- 
Nuadha father-group which corresponds to the Lugh-Conmhac- 
‘Tadhg son-group (7). Moreover a divine Umhall. father of a 


(1) E. Mac Neu Cell. Irel. 61 sq. 

(2) Appendix H, infra p. 206, footnote 2. 

(3) Mac NEILL l. c. 56. 

(1) Mac Netty l. c. 48-49 ; cf. ZCP VIII 333, ll. 28, 35. 

(5) Appendix II, infra pp. 296-207. 

(6) Keating's Genealogies, ITS XV 42. 

(7) The Irish for the Mayo district known in English as‘ the Owles * 
is Umhall, which is used in nominative singular form as an ordinary 
place-name (E. J. Gwynn Metir. Dindsh. V 204). Fir Umhaill (S. PEN- 
ver A Guide to Ir. Genealogical Collections 74), then, it would seem, must 
be interpreted as the * Men of the Owles District ’, though, in view of 
what has been said above, one is tempted to see in Umhall the name of 
the ancestor god (ef. Appendix II, supra p. Lxxix) from whom the Fir 
Unihaill traced their descent. 


wA 
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síodh-woman Hothnianh, is mentioned in the Middle Irish 
Áirne Fingein: Rothniamh inghen Umuild Urscoihaigh a Sigh 
Cliach in bhen soin (). When we combine these Irish hints 
as to the nature and identity of Fionn’s father with the very 
definite Welsh evidence concerning Fionn’s Welsh parallel, Gwynn, 
very little room is left for doubt concerning the truth of the 
conclusion that Fionn’s father was once believed to be the Cel- 
tic ancestor god who had Nuadha for one of his names (?). 

Recognition of the divine nature of Fionn’s father prepares 
us to consider the hypothesis that Fionn himself was once looked 
upon as a god. Such a hypothesis, we have seen, has already 
been suggested by the close story-parallel that exists between 
Fionn and the god Lugh (è). It is suggested more definitely 
still by Welsh tradition. In Wales, according to Mr. Foster (2), 
«up to the 16th century Gwynn was the recognized representa- 
tive of Annwfn». Annwfn, as Mr. Foster points out (5), was 
« the Welsh counterpart of the síde. » Now it is in these « síde », 
or fairy hills of Ireland, the old gods such as Nuadha are cons- 
istently pictured as living. Welsh tradition, therefore, up to 
the 16th century pictures Fionn's Welsh counterpart as the 
representative of the realm of the gods, or, as Mr. Foster himself 
puts it (ê), as «the leader of the síd-folk ». 

In addition to the story-parallel between Lugh and Fionn 
already referred to, there is, even in Ireland, evidence of a more 
direct nature to suggest that in ancient times a god called Fionn 
was known in the country. That evidence has already been 
presented, on p. LXXVIII, as part of the evidence that the Celts 
had more than one name for gods whose essential attributes 
were the same. There we saw that the name Fionn, both in 
single and triadic form, occurs in that prehistoric portion of 
ihe Irish genealogies in which god-names such as Nuadha and 
Lugh occur. We saw moreover that a triad of Fionns, re- 
minding one of Celtic divine triads, occur in certain poetic ken- 
nings for Ireland and Tara, in which, even apart from the tria- 
dic form of the name, there is reason to suspect the presence of 
a god-name. 

With both Welsh and Irish evidence leading us to believe 
that there was a Celtic god known as Fionn in Ireland, and as 


(1) Transcribed by A. M. Scarre, Anecdola (ed. by O. J. BERGIN, 
eteri JUL, tle 

(2) Concerning the Celtic ancester god see Appendix H, supra p. LXXIX. 

(3) Supra p. LXXIV. 

(4) Appendix G $ 4, infra p. 203. 

(5) L c, § 1, p. 200, 

(6) l. c. $ 6, p. 204. 
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Gwynn in Wales, we turn to the Gallic evidence. In Gaul we 
have already (?) found the element Vind, from which both Fionn 
and Gwynn derive through a form  *Vindos, appearing in a 
god-name Vindonnus. Moreover the element Vindo- occurs as 
the first element in Celtic place-names even more frequently 
than the element Lugu-. The Lugu element, as we have seen (?), 
is traceable directly to a god-name. In tlie locative Mogonttaci 
we again find a Celtic god-name Mogons (è) occurring as first 
elenent in a Celtic place-name. These examples lead us to 
wonder whether the Vindo element in place-names is not some- 
times at least to be traced to god-names such as *Vindos and 
* Vindonnos, rather than to its primary meaning ' white’. Moreo- 
ver one of the instances of place-names formed from the element 
Vindo is Vindobona. Now Augustobona and Iuliobona also 
occur as place-names (t). Indeed Augustobona and Iuliobona 
are the only two instances in which compounds having the 
unexplained place-word -bona for second element can be anal- 
ysed with complete certainty. In both instances the first 
element is a personal name, not an adjective. We are therefore 
strengthened by these instances in our belief that Vindo-, in 
some at least of the many Celtic place-names in which it occurs, 
is, like Lugu-, to be traced to a god-name rather than to its 
primary adjectival meaning. 

There is evidence therefore even in Gaul for the existence of 
a Celtic god the main element of whose name was Vind. 

That there should have been one god with a main name-ele- 
ment Vind defining him, and with that maiu element completed 
by different suffixes in the forms *Vind-o-s, Vind-o-nn-o-s, 
and Vind-o-n-(in the place-name Vindonissa), is not surprising. 
For the difference between -os and -onnos is no greater than 
that between -iū aud -onos ; and that such a difference once 
appeared in variant names for the Celtic smith-god becomes 
certain when the mutual etymological and literary relationships 
of Irish Gaibhneann (O. I. Goibniu) and Welsh Govannon are 
considered (ê). 


(1) Supra p. LXXVIII 

(2) Supra p. rxxv. 

(3) Cf. supra p. LXXVIII. 

(4) See A. HorpEn Alt-cell. Sprachsch. s. v. -bü-nü. For place-names 
beginning with the elements Vind, Vindon, Lugu, Mogont, sce the same 
work under the relevant headings. 

(5) For the forms Goibniu, Gaibhneann, see infra Appendix I, p. 209, 1. 9. 
For Gallic, Middle Ir., and O. I. forms, and for etymological material used 
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In the first place Old Irish Goibniu, the name of a magic smith, 
can hardly be dissociated from the Middle Irish nominative 
singular goba ‘a smith’, Middle Irish genitive singular gobann, 
Modern Irish nom. pl. gaibhne ‘ smiths ’. These forms point 
towards a main Celtic element *gobenn, from which all of them 
might be regularly derived. Similarly Welsh Govannon can 
hardly be dissociated either from Welsh gofaniaeth ‘ smith- 
craft ’, or from the Gallic element gobann which appears in the 
place-name Gobannio and in the personal name Gobannilnus. 
Therefore, however the peculiar difference between the suggested 
*gobenn and the genuinely instanced gobann is to be explained, 
there can be little doubt but that Goibniu and Govannon contain 
what is essentially the same main element (*gobenn, gobann), 
and that that element was connected semantically with smith- 
crait. 

Moreover Irish and Welsh literary tradition concerning Goib- 
niu and Govannon suggest that in origin the two were identical. 
Govannon in Welsh tradition is a smith, his mother is Don, 
and he is uncle of Lleu (Llew). Don is by Professor GRUFFYDD (1!) 
identified with the Irish *Donu (Donann, Danann), whose name 
appears in the phrase Tuatha Dé Donann (Danann) and who in 
Middle Irish documents, under the nominative forms Danann 
and Donann, is said to have been mother of certain gods (?). 
Lleu has been even more certainly identified by him (?) with 
the Irish god Lugh. The resemblance of Govannon to Goibniu 
is therefore striking. For Goibniu is consistently represented 
in Ireland as the magic smith of Tuatha Dé Donann and as 
one who helped the god Lugh in the Second Battle of Moytura. 

Goibniu and Govannon, then, as known to Irish and Welsh- 
story-tellers, have doubtless been developed from a Celtic smith- 
god. 

Now Old Irish Goibniu postulates a Celtic nominative ending 
in -id, and a genitive ending in -ionos. Welsh Govannon, on 
the other hand, when compared with Welsh-Gallic parallels 


in the succeeding paragraphs, see A. Horper Alt-celt. Sprachsch., and 
the indexes to R. THURNEYSEN Handbuch and to H. PepEerson Vergl. 
Gramm. d. kelt. Spr. For Welsh story-material used see W. J. GRUFFYDD 
Math 145-146. For Irish story-material see especially Sanas Cormaic 
$ 975, ed. K. MEYER Anecdota IV 83; Cath Maige Tured, ed. Stokes RC 
XII. Cf. folk-material referred to supra p. XLV. 

(1) Math 148, n. 62, 1. 1. 

(2) See Appendix I infra p. 208. 

(3) Math, passim. 
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such as Modron-Matrona, Mabon-Maponos (!), suggests a Celtic 
nominative ending in -onos and a genitive ending in-oni. The 
Celtic smith-god, therefore, even in Proto-Celtic days, appears 
to have been known by variant names, in which, though the 
main element was identical, or almost so, it was completed 
now by adding to it the declensional series -iū, -ionos, elc., 
now by adding to it the suffix -on- and the declensional series 
-08, -l, etc. 

We may, then, reasonably believe that Welsh Gwynn, Gallic 
Vindonnus, and he whose name appears in the first element of 
Vindobona, Vindonissa, and other similarly named Celtie pla- 
ces, are the same Celtic god, and ultimately identifiable with an 
Irish divine Fionn, who has left traces of himself in genealogical 
lore, in poetic kennings for Tara and Ireland, aud in stories of 
how a one-eyed Goll, a fiery Fothadh, a fiery Aodh, or a magic 
burner of Tara, was overcome. 

In picking out the scattered threads which seem to have 
once been united to form the pattern of a divine Fionn, a Fionn- 
Lugh story-parallel has been a constant guide. The chief ene- 
my of both Fionn and Lugh, we have seen (?), tends originally 
to assume the character of a One-eyed Burner. We have seen 
too (?) that both Fionn and Lugh have a boyhood story which 
in main outlines is the same. Moreover both Fionn and Lugh, 
in late stories, restore cattle to the men of Ireland, and both 
of them protect Ireland from overseas invaders (1). 


(1) References to Welsh Mabon and Modron will be found in J. Lorn, 
Les Mabinogion 11, Index. For Gallic Maponos, Matrona, see A. HOLDER 
Alt-cell. Spr. ‘The etymological parallel has been pointed out by W. J. 
GRUFFYDD Math 145, n. 54. 

(2) Supra pp. LXX-LXNIII. 

(3) supra p. LXXIV. 

(1) Fionn restored cattle to Ireland after a cattle-plague (IX. MEYER 
Fianaigecht 86, 1l. 19-21 ; The Poems of D. Ó BnuaDain, ed. Rev. J. C. Mae 
Erlean, I, poem xvi §§ 4,13). Lugh recovered their cows for the men of 
Ireland after the Fomorians had taken them (Oidhe Chl. Tuireann. ed. for 
the Soc. f. the Pres. of the Ir. Lang. by R. J. O'Duffy, 1888, p. 16, 1. 14). 

Fionn opposes invading overseas Lochlannaigh (Acallam, ed. Stokes, 
1248, 3131; Bruidhean Chaorthainn, ed. P. Mac Piarais; see also infra 
Index, s. v. Lochlannaigh, Lochlainn, and R. Th. CnumisTIANSEN Vikings 
78 sq.). Lugh opposes magic overseas tribute-imposing Fomorians (Cath. 
Maige Tured, RC XII ; Oidhe Ch. Tuireann). The parallel is strengthened 
by the fact that in folklore the Loehlannaigh become a magic people, 
who, though living in a land beyond the seas, have strange connections 
with the fairy-hills of Ireland (Béaloideas I 182-186). 

Perhaps the danger in whieh Lugh's wife seems to have been of being 
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The similarity between Fionn and Lugh might be explained 
on the hypothesis that Fionn was another name for the god 
Lugh, just as « Ruad Rofessae» and « Echaid Ollathir» were 
other names for the Daghdha (?). The existence of a com- 
pound personal name Fionn-Lugh (°) might be used to give 
colour to this hypothesis, as also the kinship in meaning 
between Fionn‘ White’ and Lugh, which perhaps means ' Glea- 
ming One ’ (?). Fionn, however, ‘as we have seen (f), is consis- 
tently represented as a warrior-hunter-poet-prophet. Lugh, on 
the other hand, though poetry is among the crafts of which 
he is master, is never represented as being primarily a hunter 
or a prophet, but rather as being simultaneously the possessor 
of crafts such as carpentry, smith-craft, harping and leech- 
craft (5). Both difference and resemblance could be explained 
on the hypothesis that Fionn was the god worshipped in the 
place of Lugh by some tribe, or group of tribes, who did 
not worship Lugh. Here, however (), we are treading upon 
dangerous ground, which it would be wiser to avoid till Pro- 
fessor T. F. O’Rahilly has published the result of the mytho- 
logical investigations of which he has given preliminary hints 
in a recent lecture on The Goidels and their Predecessors (?). 


§ 10 GROWTH OF THE FIONN CYCLE 


The evidence considered in the preceding section of this In- 
troduction has led to the conclusion that Fionn was originally 


* carried away seven times to a síodh or to some other territory » (Aurai- 
cept, ed. G. Calder, 5487) may, by future researchers, be found to offer 
some sort of parallel to the Toraigheacht, or Rescue, tales mentioned supra 
pp. XXxv, xL. Is Lugh's slaying of Cearmaid because he was jealous 
« about his wife » (E. J. Gwynn Metr. D. IV 278) connected with Fionn's 
slaying of Diarmaid ? 

(1) Infra Appendix H, p. LXXIX. 

(2) This name appears in the mythical portion of the genealogies. cited 
supra p. Lxxvrir, footnote 5. For examples of its use in Christian times, 
in its Old Irish form Findlug, see indexes to The Mart. of Tatl., ed. R. I. 
Best and H. J. Lawlor, and to The Mart. of Oeng., ed. W. Stokes (1905). 
Cf. also Findluganus, the name of one of Colum Cille's monks ADAM- 
NAN Vita S. Columbae, Lib. II, cap. Xxtv. 

(3) Appendix H, p. 207. (1) pp. xrvir, LXI. (5) p. LXXV sq. 

(6) As already supra p. xxxiii, where there was question of the mytholo- 
gical origin of Bruidhean-tales. 

(7) Published in the Proc. of the Brit. Acad., 1935. 
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a god. The growth of the legend of Fionn as national hero of 
Ireland took place, we have seen (!), during the 10th, 11th and 
12th centuries. The poet-historians during those centuries had 
been busy at antiquarian research. Legends had been collected 
and worked by them into a scheme of pseudo-history and place- 
lore which culminated in Leabhar Gabhála Eireann and the 
Dinnsheanchas. During those centuries, too, appreciation of 
the syllable-counting, strophically-arranged, riming type of me- 
tre, invented in monastic circles (?), and also appreciation of the 
themes with which that metre was associated, became wide- 
spread. Thus at Brian’s court, in the late 10th century, there 
were, it would appear, men who were glad to listen to a poem 
composed in graceful syllable-counting dán díreach to console 
a lady on the loss of her pet goose (è). That poem, as its refe- 
rences show, was written by a man steeped in the story-lore 
and pseudo-history of his time. In him at least, then, and 
doubtless also in those who listened to his poem, and in many 
others besides, the confluence of many streams of tradition 
had resulted in a new mentality. That mentality, while attuned 
to the pseudo-history of the schools and to stories of the mythol- 
ogical and warrior traditions, was at the same time attuned to 
the beauty of syllabic dán díreach metre and of the lighter, more 
personal, themes which once distinguished poetry of the monastic 
tradition (*) from that of the secular Celtic tradition. 

Men of this quality of mind, when, in the 12th century, they 
turned from the making of pseudo-history to the inventing of 
stories (°), produced the Fionn cycle, that strange and fascina- 
ting body of literature in which warrior motifs, mythological mo- 
lifs, folk motifs (*), pagan motifs, and Christian motifs, are piled 
together in bewildering fashion sometimes in the form of pure nar- 
rative, sometimes in the form of place-lore or history, sometimes, 
as in the Acallam, in a form reminiscent of all three. Much of 
this literature is composed in syllabic metre, and even the prose 
portion of it is interspersed with lyrics in whose grace of style 
the abiding influence of the monastic tradition is recognisable. 


(1) Supra pp. rx-rxi. 

(2) Cf. Studies, 1931, p. 95. 

(3) The poem beginning A Mór Maigne Moige Siúil, ed. by K. MEYER 
Fianaigecht 42. 

(4) Studies, 1931, pp. 95-96; also the paper on « Vergilian Influence 
upon the Vernacular Literature of Medieval Ireland » in Studi Medievali, 
Vol. V (Virgilio nel Medio Evo), 1932 [1937], 376-377. 

(5) Supra p. Lxi. 

(0) E. ga supra p. Liv, infra p. 19, footnote 2, 
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And Fionn poetry, like the prose tales, is informed by a manifold 
spirit, redolent now of the mythological poetry of the Voyage 
of Bran, now of the nature lyrics of the monks, now of the praise- 
poems of the ancient Celts, now of the didactic poetry of the 
learned schools. 

Such a literature is no unnatural product of the peculiar 
quality of mind we have described. Nor is it surprising that 
the number of Fionn-tales and Fionn-poems should have so 
rapidly increased within the space of a century or two, when we 
remember that the learned, who were now devoting their atten- 
tion to them, had in the preceding centuries given proof of their 
power to mould legend and folklore to new forms by providing 
for the Irish a pseudo-history which went back to the days of 
the Tower of Babel. 

The production in the 12th and 13th centuries of a body of 
tales having the literary characteristics of Acallam na Senórach, 
and of poems such as the earlier poems of Duanaire Finn, is 
therefore no miracle. Nor is there anything to cause surprise 
in the mortal character of their chief figure Fionn. We have 
already (‘) had a glimpse of the man of learning in the 11th 
century finding a place in the historic scheme for those men 
whom «the common people call Fionn's Fianna». That the 
common people, who had then long been Christian, were still 
in the 11th century a source of knowledge concerning Fionn 
enables us to understand why he was remembered as a hero 
rather than as a god — Has not the same fate befallen Lugh 
among unlettered storytellers today? On the other hand that 
Fionn was once a god explains why the tales gathered round 
him are so often connected with magic and with non-human 
enemies (?). 


11 LITERARY VALUE OF DUANAIRE FINN 


We have seen (?) how the comparative community of culture 
and interests in all classes of society, which has for long been 
a feature of Irish civilization (5), enabled a number of tradi- 
tions to come into contact with one another, and how this con- 


(1) Supra p. xu. 

(2) In Appendices J and K, infra pp. 210 sq., and 213 sq., certain 
theories concerning the origin and growth of the Fionn cycle, which are 
in conflict with the views here put forward, are discussed. 

(3) Supra, pp. xxix $q., p. XL, p. LIV, pP. LX-LXI SQ., p. LXXXVI $Q. 

(4) Cf. infra pp. xcix-c, 
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tact finally resulted in the Fenian complex formed from folk 
themes, heroic (!) themes, antiquarian themes, learned themes, 
and poetry. Fianaigheacht thus came finally, both in Ireland 
and Scotland, to represent what was typically native and revered 
in Gaelic literary tradition, and when Mairi nighean Alasdair 
Ruaidh in the 17th century mentions greis air uirsgeil na Féinne (3) 
as the regular ending to the feast, the chessplaying, and harping, 
which followed a day spent in hunting by a lord of the Mac- 
Leods, her words, applied to the household of a 16th or 17th 
century Irish lord, would doubtless remain equally true. 

Of the prose portion of that Fenian literature perhaps only 
Acallam na Senórach (?) may be praised unconditionally: as 
bound to delight all men capable of appreciating good literature. 
The rest of the mainlv prose tales may be praised in certain 
respects only, for their suitability for the imperfectly developed 
societv for which thev were composed, for the real, if wrongly 
directed, artistic skill of their inventors, for the beauty of some 
of their poetic passages, or for the heroic tradition which has 
here and there been incorporated into them and which gives 
nobility to single episodes. On the other hand when we turn 
to the ballad poems contained in Duanaire Finn we find ourselves 
in the presence of a tvpe of literature about which it may be 
said that the Irish people knew what thev wanted, were right 
in wanting it, and had the power of achieving it, even though, 
as in all literature, there is considerable variation in value in 
the particular poems achieved within the type ($). 

Shorter and therefore more limited in scope than the Greek 
epic or the French chanson de geste as vivid, realistic, and 
direct, as the warrior balads of Spain, but never illumined, as 
those Spanish ballads sometimes are, by appreciation of the 
sorrows, doubts, and ideals, of christianised humanity — on 
the whole more dignified in language, more  person-centred, 
and therefore more tense in effect than the naive story-centred 
or mood-expressing ballads of England —, the Irish Fionn- 
ballads form a class apart. "They were being written continuously 
from at least the beginning of the 12th century down to the 
middle of the 18th century (5). Normally they are put into 


(1) To be understood in the sense given the word‘ heroic ' by Professor 
Chadwick : see supra, p. x1 sq., infra xcvi, n. 2. 

(2) ' A period devoted to telling Fian tales,’ Gaelic Songs of Mary Mac 
Leop, ed. by J. Carmichael Watson. 1931, 1. 283. 

(3) Cf. supra pp. LXI, LANNVIIT. 

(1) C/. supra p. xL. 

(5) Cf. infra, p. cxvi3 supra p. NNT 
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the mouth of some survivor of the Fiana, as a rule Oisín or 
Caoilte (1), who addresses them to St. Patrick, or occasionally 
to some other person living in Christian times (?). 

For a story to be told in verse is unusual in Irish literature 
outside the Fionn cycle, but it is by no means unknown. Many 
11th century Dindshenchas poems introduce a story to explain 
the placename with which they are concerned ; and in the Early 
Modern period the story of Fraoch (è), belonging to the Cu 
Chulainn cycle, was retold in pure ballad form (?)) A clear 
forerunner of the Fionn type of ballad is to be found in the 11th 
century tale Siaburcharpat Con Culaind (è). There Cú Chulainn, 
having returned from the dead in his ghostly chariot, recites to St. 
Patrick a long ballad about his adventures in Lochlainn (*). 
This 11th century Cú Chulainn ballad adressed to St. Patrick 
may have served as a model for Fionn ballads in general, and 
more particularly for those of them which share its theme, an 
overseas expedition (7). 

Some of the Fionn ballads are essentially concerned with a 
fundamental point of human nature and may therefore be 
appreciated, without special knowledge, by men of all places 
and periods. When Oisín (ê), for example, says Do bhádhusa 
üair fá fholt bhuidhe chas ‘Once I was yellow-haired, ringleted ', 
and after four more phrases ends with the words M’fholt anocht 
is líath, ni bhía mar do bhá ‘Tonight my hair is hoar, it will 
not be as once it was ’, no commentary is needed: the mood 
which controls the pattern is universally human, and the very 
pattern which makes a poem of Oisín's words is so evident in 
the universally understandable reply of thought to thought 
throughout the verses, as to render almost superfluous the 
inetrical reply of five-syllabled line to five-syllabled line, of 


(1) Cf. infra p. 26, 1. 21. 

(2) For some parallels to this device see supra p. xxir. 

(3) Latest ed. of the O. I. prose version by M. E. Byrne and M. Dillon 
Táin Bó Fraich (Med. & Mod. Ir. Ser., V), 1933. 

(4) Bibliography in Prof. T. F. O'Rahilly's Indexes to the Bk. of the 
Dean of Lismore, Scottish Gaelic Studies, IV, 1934, p. 50. 

(5) Cf. LU, ed. R. I. Best & O. J. Bergin, pp. xxxrv, 278. 

(6) ll. 9311-9535. 

(7) For similar expeditions see Duanaire Finn poems XXIII, XXXV, 
LXVII, LXVIII. For discussion of the theme of a journey to Lochlainn 
see R. Th. CHRISTIANSEN Vikings, pp. 7, 418 sq. (and also review in Béaloi- 
deas III, 1931, p. 96 sq.); and see also infra, notes to poem LXVII, p. 
164. 

(8) Duanaire Finn, Pt. I, Poem XXV. 
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alliteration to alliteration, of rime to rime, and of opening 
syllable to closing syllable. 

What is essential to a poem is not always, however, so univer- 
sally intelligible. The majoritv of the poems in Duanaire Finn 
require for appreciation of them an ear trained to Irish syllabic 
metre ; for apart from their metre they lack pattern, order, and 
construction, and the form taken by their thoughts may 
seem irrational. Moreover they often require special knowledge, 
and svmpathy with a special mentality : « It was the daughter 
of Tadhg Mór son of Nuadha that brought forth a famous sapling 
of glowing crown ; Glaisdíge was the first name given him when 
he was born in that hour». That is Professor Mac Neill’s 
translation of the second stanza of Poem XV of Duanaire Finn, 
which tells of Fionn’s boyhood. The first stanza in the poem 
has merely told us that the poem is to be about Cumbhall’s 
son. Nowhere in the poem is it explained that the daughter 
of Tadhg Mor son of Nuadha had anything to do with Cumhall. 
Not till the second last stanza is there a hint that there is any 
reason for the boy’s having borne a number of names before 
he got his final name Fionn. These and other apparent flaws 
in the structure of the poem are explained, however, when we 
realize that it was written for hearers who had from ehildhood 
been familiar with the story of Fionn’s youth (1). It was meant 
to recall that story, not to tell it, and, by insisting on certain 
names such as Conn and Tailte, to give the historically minded 
a period, a place, and a person, to which they might attach the 
originally vaguely located and undated incidents. To attain 
anything like full appreciation of Poem XV, therefore, it is 
neeessary to have sympathy with a public whieh loved history 
and antiquarianism, but had not yet learned how to distinguish 
between true and false history, svmpathy with the delight 
they must have felt in hearing a familiar story told in artistic 
metre, and some knowledge of the story of Fionn and the literary 
background of the poem itself — enough, for instance, to ensure 
that the mention of Tadhg's name should awaken a picture of 
one who is half magician, half fairy, and a bitter hater of Fionn’s 
father, or to ensure that the reference to Aonach Tailtean will 
bring to mind the gathering itself and some suggestion of the 
dinnsheanchas legends told about its origin. But even with 
that knowledge the poem would be a poor thing but for its 
metre. Its metre brings plan and pattern into what were 
else unplanned and unorganised. Epithets such as sdüaghglan È), 


(1) See supra pp. XXXIV-XXXV. 
(2) Translated ' of glowing crown 


3 


: better perhaps ‘curve-bright’, 
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which add little to the thought-pattern, add much to the sound- 
pattern. The phrase‘ when he was born in that hour ' is hardly 
necessary to the thought-pattern: to the sound-pattern it is 
essential. Poem XV, then, understood as a pattern of swift, clear- 
ly marked, cunningly varied metre, lighted up by glimpses of 
a story in which, against a background of the real woods of 
Ireland, the worlds of pseudo-history and of folk wonder-tales 
mingle, becomes a piece of literature of great charm. By so 
understanding it we need not fear that we are investing it with 
a beauty not its own: we are merely restoring to the corpse 
buried in a manuscript the soul that once animated it. 

From what has been said it is clear that appreciation of their 
peculiar metre is essential to the full enjoyment of the poems 
in Duanaire Finn. In Part I (pp. u-u) it was stated that in 
reading Irish syllabic verse « all syllables, in whatsoever position, 
and however lightly accented in modern pronunciation, must 
be regarded as equally accented.» Kuno Meyer, in his paper 
Über die älteste irische Dichtung (!), has since, however, pointed 
out that the rules governing end-rime, internal rime, and alliter- 
ation (and also, we may add, elision) in syllabic verse derive 
from the laws of natural Irish stress-accentuation, in which 
weak and strong stresses are clearly distinguished, and that 
it would therefore be unreasonable to regard all syllables as 
equally accented. Moreover if it were true that «in the first 
stanza of the Duanaire, Finn and Tdilginn should be read so 
as to rhyme fully », and that «the second syllable in Táilginn 
should be accented as strongly as the first, not lightly passed 
over, as in the modern pronunciation » (Pt. I, p. Li), there 
would be no essential difference between the metre known as 
Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach (where there is full end-rime) and the 
ordinary Deibhidhe metre where the end-rimes are consistently 
and intentionally of the form Finn: Tdilginn (?). As a final 
argument for the reading of Irish syllabic poetry in accordance 
with natural Irish word-stress we have the example of cynghanedd, 
a very similar type of verse, of which the tradition is still alive 
in Wales today : cynghanedd verse is always recited in accord- 
ance with natural Welsh word-stress. 

The succession of weak and strong stresses in modern lrish 
verse (amhrán, etc.) is more or less fixed both in the interior 
and in the end of the lines. It will be noticed that in Irish 


(1) Abhandl. der kón. preuss. Ak. der Wissensch., phil.-hist. Klasse, 
Benno jon o: 

(2) The words sing: liking are an example of this form of rime in 
English. 
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syllabic verse, when read in accordance with the natural (!) 
word-stress of literary lrish, the position of weak and strong 
slresses is more or less irregular in the interior of the lines : only 
in the last foot of each line is it ever delinitely fixed. This 
fixation, however, particularly when, as iu Aoi Fhreislighe, it 
governs three out of the seven syllables that form the line, or 
when, as in Rannaigheacht metres, it is extended by rime from 
line-end to line-interior, is sufficient to give distinct rhythmical 
character to the various forms of syllabic metre. At the same 
time. by reason of the essential freedom of rhythm of line-inte- 
riors, monotony is avoided (?). i 


(1) SrroxG sTREss nornally only on the first syllable of: nouns ; 
independent pronouns (including féin and súd - and sin and so used as 
pronouns, or qualifying pronouns) : prepositional pronouns ; adjectives ; 
numerals (except dá): adverbs (including certain conjunctions such as 
irá ‘indeed’); and verbs (except the copula). [True compounds such as 
mormhac, rofhuachdha, bear a single strong stress on the first syllable as 
though they were simple words: cf. infra note to LXVII 81a.] 

WEAK STRESS on all syllables which do not come under the foregoing 
rule, that is to say : on the second, third. and fourth syllables of nouns 
etc. ; and on all syllables of the copula; simple prepositions ; possessive 
and infxed pronouns ; pre-verbal particles (ro, go. dá, etc.) ; the definite 
article; gach ‘every '; dá ‘two ' ; a with numerals ; emphatic particles 
(including séin and id — and sin and so qualifying a noun) ; the conjunc- 
tions agus and achi. 

ExcErTIONS: In verbal! forms such as do-ním, ad-chonnarc, the elements 
do-, ad-, elc., are treated as unstressed pre-verbal particles, and the sylla- 
ble following them bears the strong stress. Similarly in some words such 
as arís, anall, amach, immale, aroile, iomorra, only the syllable containing 
the vowel here italicised bears strong stress. Occasionally too syllables, 
which in accordance with the foregoing rules one would except to bear 
strong stress, bear weak stress (e. g. Ó in surnames, IGT I $ i32 cf. 
note on inghean, infra pp. 101-102). 

(2) In Aoi Fhreislighe (infra, notes to poem IV, p. 12), of the seven 
syllables contained in each line the stress-pattern of the last three is fixed 
in the first and third lines(2 - -), of the last two in the second and 
fourth (= -). This leaves four syllables with free stress in the first 
and third lines, five with free stress in the second and fourth. 

In the form of Rannaigheacht Bheag used in Duanaire Finn (poems 
XV, NNVI, ete.) the stress-pattern of the last two syllables of every line 
is fixed (+ -). This leaves five syllables in each line with their stress 
comparatively free, but the freedom is curtailed in the second. and fourth 
lines by the fact that somewhere among those five syllables the stress- 
pattern ~ - is bound to occur recognisablv in the word in the interior 
of the line which rimes with the end-word of the preceding line. 
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Now rhythm, as Aristotle long ago pointed out (?), has an 
intimate connection with emotion. It is hardly to be wondered 
at, therefore, if we find that poems in Duanaire Finn often receive 
tone and emotional character in accordance with the metre 
employed. The undefined, unmarked, nature of Deibhidhe 
rhythm, for instance, and the light muted quality of Deibhidhe 
final rime, may help to give a character of restraint, or reflective- 
ness. Again Rannaigheacht Mhór, as used in Duanaire Finn, 
with its tendency towards the simple rhythm of a weak beat 
followed by a strong, seems suited to naive narrative after the 
fashion of an English ballad, a purpose for which it is admirably 
used in the Lay of Airrghean, which tells of the elopement of 
Aille with the King of Lochlainn's wife (°). The clearly marked 
leaping rhythm of Aoi Fhreislighe, and the similar quick sharp 
rhythm of Rannaigheacht Bheag, likewise give a quality of livel- 
iness or eagerness to the poems in which they are used (?). 

To illustrate what has been said let us turn to two poems of 
kindred subject matter. Poem I of Duanaire Finn (The Abduc- 
tion of Eargna) and Poem XVIII (Diarmaid's Daughter) tell 
of feud and battle. Each is a fine poem, yet the difference 


In Rannaigheacht Mhór (poems XXIV, LVII, etc.) six syllables of 
the line have free stress-pattern, only the seventh having a fixed strong 
stress (+). Here, in theory, the lines might show very many stress- 
patterns, but most readers will agree that, at least in the later examples 
in Duanaire Finn (infra, notes to LN VII, p. 164, 1. 26), the lines when read 
aloud tend to fall into a stress-pattern characterised by a weak-strong 
foot (- + ). The habit of putting the strongly stressed one-syllabled interior 
rime about the middle of the line, rather than at the very beginning or 
immediately before the end-syllable, has doubtless something to do with 
this. 

In the Deibhidhe metres hardly any fixity of stress-pattern exists : 
the stress-pattern of the interior of the line is quite free ; moreover the 
first line-end of each distich has likewise free stress-pattern (normally 
either + or + -); the second, in Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach, has the same 
stress-pattern as the first, and a variation of the stress-pattern of the 
first in ordinary Deibhidhe, the variation consisting in the addition of 
a weak stress at the end: thus = - (sometimes 2 - -) at the end of the 
second answers to + at the end of the first; + - - at the end of the 
second to # - at the end of the first. 

(1) Problems XIX 29, quoted by E. F. Carrirr Philosophies of Beauty 
(1931) 35. 

(2) Duanaire Finn, Pt. II, poem LXVII. 

(3) Cf. footnote 2 on p. xci 


Rhythm 
and 
emotion 
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between their rhythms results in a marked difference of poetic 
effect : 
Do bhi inghean ag Aodh Rinn 
(Is í ba háille i nÉirinn) 
díar mhór a ghrádh tré mhire : 
Eargna ainm na hinghine. 


Do rad dà bhréithir ós chách, 

Aodh Rinn mac Rónáin roghnáth, 
nach rachadh gan iomghoin as 
fear dá sirfeadh a chleamhnas (t). 


In those verses the plot of the Abduction of Eargna is prepared. 
Later, after Conán, urged on by the feud-remembering feud- 
provoking Fionn, has carried off Aodh Rinn’s daughter, Aodh 
Rinn is by Fionn’s taunts driven to fulfill his threat : 


Ad-bheart Aodh do ghuth ullamh : 

budh haithreach mo shárughadh : 
muirbhfeadsa Conán 'na ghlonn, 
agus bíaidh m'inghean agam (?). 


As a result Aodh and Conan fight at Inis Saimhéar, where 
both are killed : 


Lodmar go hInis na nÉan 

ris a rdilear Inis Saimhéar : 
is muirg do léig ceann i gceann 
dá uaithne áigh na hÉireann (3). 


The poetic quality of the stanzas quoted is typical of the whole 
poem and is intimately bound up with certain metrical qualities 
of the Deibhidhe metre in which it is composed. Thus the 
jealousy, the bitterness, the fierceness, the warrior folly, that 
bring about the final tragedy, are spoken of throughout in the 
quiet rhythms of ordinary speech, the quietness of those rhythms 


(1) Aodh Rinn had a daughter (She was the loveliest in Ireland) for 
whom his insensate love was great: Eargna was the maiden's name. He 
swore a vow in the hearing of all, Aodh Rinn the famous son of Rónán, 
that no man should escape without battle who might seek to be his son- 
in-law. 

(2) Aodh replied with ready voice, ‘The outrage done me shall be re- 
gretted : I will kill Conán for his exploit, and I will have my daughter '. 

(3) We went to the Island of Birds that is now called Inis Saimhéar : 
woe to him who brought against one another  Ireland's two pillars of 
battle 
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being emphasised, as it were, by the quietness of the unstressed 
rime at the end of each couplet. At the same time tbe frequent 
alliterations add a note of deliberation and strength, and the 
rigid observance of the rules concerning end-rime and line- 
length, give discipline and order to the whole It is no wonder 
then that those who read the Lay of the Abduction of Eargna 
aloud in the original Irish find that it is strong with that strength 
which manifests itself through restraint. 

Very different is the effect produced by reading aloud the 
Lay of Diarmaid's Daughter. Here too there is jealousy, treach- 
ery, bitterness, fierceness, and the tragedy of unmerited death, 
but these elements are now informed by another poetic spirit : 
instead of the quiet restraint of Deibhidhe, we have the leaping 
rhythm and bold riming pattern of Aoi Fhreislighe giving a 
tone of swiftness and concentrated energy to the poem, suited 
to the swift-deeded eagerness of the warrior girl of whom it 
tells : 


Sginnis bradán bandachda 

do bhi san fhinnghil fhéata : 
tig beóspiorad feardhachda 

innti 6 'd-chualaidh na sgéala. 


Comhrac ar Fhionn airdmheanmnach 
iarrais Éachtach, gérbh fhairbhrigh : 

níorbh áil lé "na ghairgtheaghlach 
aoínfhear oile achd in t-airdrígh. 


Freagrais Fionn in flaithfhéinnidh 
gusin ghleódh bhfíochdha bhfoirmear. 
Ba créachtach a chaithéididh 
ó choigeadal a coirrshleagh (). 


Oisín's lament for the graying of his yellow hair has already 
been cited (p. Lxxx1x) as a poem whose essence may be attained 
even though its metre and literary background are disregarded, 
and the same is true to a greater or less extent of poems such as 
Goll’s Malediction (IX), Goll’s Parting with his Wife (X), The 


(1) Out started the spirit of womanhood that dwelt in the lovely fair- 
bright maid: into her, when she heard the tidings, came a quick spirit 
of manhood.... Single combat from high-spirited Fionn did Eachtach 
demand,though it was overweening: no man in his fierce household could 
satisfy her save only the high king. Fionn, the royal warrior of bold 
fierce battle-deed, responded. His war-gear was rent by the rattling 
of her pointed spears. 


(XXXIII, 
etc.) 
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Hunger of Crionloch’s Chureh (XXX), The Sleepsong for Diarm- 
aid (XXXIII), and Oisín in Elphin (LV). Nevertheless not 
even in these poems can the metre be eonsidered as an extraneous 
element of no essential importance. On the contrary the 
Deibhidhe quiet of the Sleepsong for Diarmaid seems to come 
as the necessary crowning perfection required for the fulfilment 
of the gentleness of its emotion, the reflecliveness of its references 
to tales of past elopement, and the clear depth of its insight into 
the relation that binds human moods to the moods of forest- 
dwelling birds and animals ('). Similarly the easy rhythm and 
sinple ornament of the Rannaigheaeht Mhór of Oisin’s Lament 
iu Elphin enters into perfect poetic union with its theme of 
uneomplieated sorrow; while the same Oisín's angry outcry 
against the Hunger of Críonloch's Church is fittingly moulded 
to the swifter rhythm and bolder ornament of Aoi Fhreislighe. 

The poems mentioned in the precediug paragraph are in the 
form of dramatic lyrics. Of the mainly narrative poems contain- 
ed in Duanaire Finn those that are in the lively metres, Aoi 
Fhreislighe or Rannaigheacht Bheag, sueh as some of the Goll 
ballads in Part I (?) and the Lay of the Smithy in Part II (3), 
can hardly fail to please when read aloud as poctry. The less 
elaborate ballad-like Rannaigheacht Mhór narratives (3) likewise 
possess a charm of their own, a charm that is simpler but no less 
real. Deibhidhe, too, as we have seen, can be used to good 
effect in narrative poems. Nevertheless there are undoubtedly 
poems in Duanaire Finn where the unmarked rhythms and weak 
rimes of Deibhidhe tend to become wearisome if the poem is 
merely read aloud. Why were those poems written, and what 
was the secret of their fascination? The answer to that question 
is to be looked for in the custom that was onee prevalent of 
singing the Fenian lays. The acoustic colour which we feel to 
be lacking to a simple Deibhidhe story-ballad such as the Lay 
of the Bird-erib (XLI) was doubtless richly present when a man 
like Eugene O'Curry's father saug it to one of the « simple, 
solemn » airs mentioned below in the note to Poem LVII (p. 
132). Those airs, with rhythm varying from line to line a little 


(1) II. I. BELL The Development of Welsh Poetry, 1936, p. 9, speaks of 
the «instant capacity [of Welsh poetry] to bring human moods into rela- 
lion with those of nature». On p. 4 he had already said that « much of 
what follows might with almost equal truth be applied to Irish poetry, 
which runs on lines parallel to those of Welsh. » 

(a) 1 BOON. 

(3) XXXVI. 

(GW) Gs they ANIV ILWIUI, TEN IU, JESU 
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after the manner of the wandering flow of plain-chant, must 
have had a peculiar fascination of their own, well suited to fhe 
naive adventures which are the theme of so many of the lays. 
Even lists such as the enumeration of the Standing Stones of 
Ireland in poem XLII may have been by no means wearisome 
when a wandering air enriched the pattern of images and memories 
evoked by the recital of legendary names and the mention of 
glens, fords, and mountains, marked by those weather-worn 
monuments of past time. 

Short-line stanza formation, frequent rime and alliteration, 
and comparative freedom of rhythm in the interior of the line, 
characterise all varieties of syllabic metre and help to give a 
generic similarity of tone to the poems we have been considering, 
though specifically and individually they have special qualities 
of their own. To find a common intellectual or emotional tendency 
running through the whole of Duanaire Finn is a more difficult 
matter. For Fionn-lore, as we have seen, was the property of 
many classes, and incorporates many spirits. A tendency to 
introduce other-world characters and themes is constant indeed 
al all periods and among all classes. This tendency is doubtless 
a mark of the mythical origin of the cycle as a whole. If we 
turn to the poems indicated in the date-table on pp. cxvi-cxvn, 
however, we shall find that Fionn-poems in the 12th and 13th 
centuries tend to be cast either in the heroic mould of The 
Abduction of Eargna (I) or in the antiquarian mould of the last 
hundred stanzas or so of poem XLII. Here then we have to 
do with a period when literary fashion was set by men bred 
in the heroic tradition of story-telling (!), and in the Dindshenchas 
tradition of learning. Fifteenth and 16th century Fionn-poems, 
on the other hand, have little of the heroic spirit about them. 
As the Lay of the Bird-crib (XLI) shows — and it may be 
taken as a fair example of the type — they tend to be full of 
marvellous incidents, and those incidents are used to distract, 
after the manner of romantic tales and peasant tales, rather 
than to deepen our understanding of mood or character, 
after the manner of literature written in the older heroic tra- 
dition (?). This lrish change from the strongly constructed, 


(1) See supra p. x1 sq. 

(2) In the romantic tale, and in the peasant tale, as Professor H. M. 
CHADWICK has pointed out in his Heroic Age, incidents are normally 
introduced for their own sake, to distract the mind by presenting to 
it what is exciting or marvellous. In the heroic tale, on the other hand, 
incidents are normally used to illustrate the main theme, which is 
usually the mood of a person, or his character, or a conflict of moods 


Heroism, 
romance, 
humour 
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closely knit, 12th century Abduction of Eargna to 15th and 16th 
century poems like the Lay of the Bird-crib and the adventurous 
Lay of Beann Ghualaun (LXVIII) corresponds roughly to the 
change that took place in France from the chanson de geste 
to the roman, or to the change in Scandinavian lands froin the 
old traditional «true» saga to the later adventurous « lying » 
saga (). Development in the Fionn cycle went indeed even 
further ; for the romance-loving public which had replaced the 
12th century lovers of heroic tales was in its turn replaced, as a 
result of the wars of the 16th and 17th centuries, by a public 
dominated by a farmer class who, though fond of poetry, were 
also fond of naive peasant humour: the lays current in the 
18th century, therefore, even when, like Micheal Coimín's lay (?) 
they treat of an otherworld theme, are lightened by buffoonery (°), 
resembling the buffoonery about Oisín's appetite which characte- 
rises the folktale of Oisín and Patrick's Housekeeper (^). 

It may be well, however, to point out that though the tendency 
to give prominence to buffoonery in Fenian poetry is late, the 
roots of that tendency may be ancient. Professor Chadwick (°) 


or eharacters. Jack, who leaves his mother's house to earn his living, 
is the same shadowy ligure at the end of his many adventures as he 
was at the beginning. In the Iliad, on the contrary, not only does 
every incident help to deepen our knowledge of Achilles, or Hector, 
or one of their companions, but all the various incidents, moods, and 
conflicts are subsumed into the greater unity of the wrath of Achilles. 
Achilles and Hector, who were names at first, in the end of the poem 
are vividly characterised persons, whereas Jack remains a mere name 
throughout the whole of his story. 

(1) Dame B. S. PniLLPors treats of this Norse change in her Edda and 
Saga 239 sq. 

(2) Supra p. xxr. 

(3) E. g., in Coimín's lay, Oisín's desire to put Patrick's clerics to death 
(omitted in Flannery's ed.) and his wish for plenty of bread (B. O'Loo- 
ney's ed., Oss. Soc., IV, 270; Thomas Flannery’s ed., stanza 124); Oi- 
sín's belief that Fionn and the Fiana were stronger than God and his 
hosts (Oss. Soc., IV, 274; omitted in Flannery's ed.). 

The buffoonery is even more marked in late anonymous lays such as 
Caoi Oisin, ed. S. H. O’Grady, Oss. Soc., IHE (p. 276, Patrick pretends 
that bread left for Oisín by the housekeeper has come from God ; p. 288, 
Patrick says that a blow given by a cleric has been given by God : same 
incidents in T. Ó Donncnapua’s edition in his Filidheacht Fiann., pp. 87, 
93). 

(4) Supra p. xx. 

(5) H. M. and Mrs. Cuapwick Growth 245. 
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has remarked that in ancient times gods were often treated in 
a rough humorous way markedly different from the respectful 
way in which nobles were treated. In the Old Irish tale of 
Cath Maige Tured the episode which begins with the description 
of the huge meal of porridge eaten by the Daghdha out of a 
hole in the ground (!) affords an Irish example oí this tendency 
towards buffoonery where gods are concerned. Moreover the 
Fiana themselves, we have seen (?), are occasionally even in the 
older literature treated as giants; and though Meyer goes too 
far perhaps when he says that in the the 8th century tale of the 
Quarrel between Fionn and Oisín the treatme.it is « humorous 
and burlesque » (è), the Quarrel is certainly intended to amuse 
rather than to stir or edify. Combining these hints of the 
antiquity of giant-motifs and amusing motifs in Fionn tradition 
with the fact that Fionn was probably originally a god, and 
therefore liable to humorous treatment, we may conclude 
that burlesque themes had been associated with Fionn and his 
companions from very remote times by unlearned storytellers, 
and that what is new is merely the transference of those themes, 
under folk influence, from oral tradition to the literature, the 
way for the transference having been gradually prepared by 
the decay of the heroic tradition which hindered it (*). 

« Glory be to God for dappled things », said Gerard Hopkins, Variety, 
and those familiar with the Irish and Scottish landscape, with Strangeness 
the Gaelic language, Gaelic literature, and the Gaelic world 
which produced that literature, often discover in them that 
«pied beauty », those «strange», «original» and « brinded » 
qualities which, seen in other things, delighted the English 
poet’s heart (5). The Irish officer who, while taking an active 
part on the Catholic side in the Thirty Years War which was 
to decide the fate of Post-reformation Europe, was sufficiently 
interested in pagan-spirited medieval poetry to have Duanaire 
Finn compiled for him (9), was a typical product of that « brinded » 
civilisation. So were the 18th century Munster farmers, who, 
though like all farmers their conversation tended to be of cattle 


(1) RC XII 86. 

(2) Supra p. xLur. 

(3) K. Meyer Fianaigecht 23. 

(4) The gradual nature of the development is pointed out in the notes 
to poem XXIII, infra p. 56. 

(5) Poems of G. M. Hopxins, 1930, p. 30. I have to thank my friend 
Professor Myles Dillon for first drawing my attention to the connection 
between the Gaelic world and the things described by Hopkins. 

(6) Supra p. x. 
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and butter ('), had nevertheless a welcome for Micheal Og O 
Longáin (°), who would copy in their kitchens poems included 
in Duanaire Finn, such as ihe Lay of Goll's Parting with his 
Wife (). So too were the 14th century Gaelic lords who probably 
Iormed the first audience for Goll’s Parting with his Wife, and 
whose coupling of kingly pride with easy familiarity of inter- 
course with minstrels, servants, and retainers, afforded matter 
for comment to Froissart’s Anglo-Irish informant (3). That 


(1) An 18th century poet complains that, as a result of the going of the 
nobles, conversation in Munster is all of catile and butter. His poem 
begins Mo chráiteacht gan adhbhar suilt dá shniomh ná greann (Cat. of Ir. 
MSS in the Roy. Ir. Acad., Fase. XI, p. 1331). 

(2) See account of him by Prof. T. Ó Donnchadha in the Journal of 
the Ivernian Soc. (Cork) I 223. Micheal Og was at various times non- 
professional seribe, organiser of United Irishmen, farm-labourer, far- 
mer, teacher, professional scribe. It is to be presumed that the houses 
in which he lodged during his wanderings over Cork and Kerry transcribing 
poems, etc., were the houses of farmers, schoolteachers, and labourers, 
whose descendants today in those counties still have a warm welcome 
for Mícheál Óg's better-paid and less-persecuted successors. As evidence 
of Micheal Óg's wanderings see the colophons of his MSS, e.g., those cata- 
logued in the Cat. of Ir. MSS in the R. I. A., pp. 1325-1411, 2195. 

(3) Duanaire Finn, Pt. 1, Poem X. An O'Longan copy of this poem 
is listed in the Cat. of Ir. MSS in the R. I. A., XI, p. 1373. 

(1) 1395 : « They would cause their minstrels their servants and varlets 
to sit with them and to eat in their own dish and to drink of their cups... 
So the fourth day 1 ordained other tables to be covered in the hall, after 
the usage of England, and I made these four kings [O Neil, O’Brien, 
O'Conor, MacMurrough] to sit at the high table, and their minstrels at 
another board, and their servants and varlets at another beneath them, 
whereof, by seeming, they were displeased, and beheld each other and 
would not eat, and said how I would take from them their good usage 
wherein they had been nourished... And on a time I demanded them of 
their belief, wherewith they were not content, and said how they believed 
on God and on the Trinity as well as we. Then I demanded on what 
Pope was their affection. They answered me ‘On him of Rome’. Then 
] demanded if they would not gladly receive the order of knighthood, and 
that the King of England [Richard II] should make them knights according 
to the usage of France and England, and other countries. They answered 
how they were knights already, and that sufficed for them » (The Chronicle 
of Froissart, tr. out of French by Sir John Bourchier Lord Berners, annis 
1523-25, vol. V1, London, Nutt, 1903, pp. 152-153). Cf., in the early 19th 
cent., Mac Finghin Dubh’s habit of making Diarmuid na Bolgaighe Ó Séagh- 
dha, though but a poor fisherman, sit at table with him because he was 
a poet (S. Ó SüinnkAnnáuN Diarmuid ua D. 15). 
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Duanaire Finn, though a single collection from a single cycle, 
should unite in itself poems of the varied tendencies we ,have 
been considering is therefore no accident. It is part of that 
variety which is tvpical of Gaeldom and which springs from 
the fundamental varietv of tendencies which has for long been 
observable in each and every member of the Gaelic world. Even 
the single poems which make up the collection. when considered 
in themselves as wholes, will not infrequently be found to pos- 
sess a similar variety. They may even appear «strange» and 
«original», in the sense in which Gerard Hopkins uses those 
terms; for the variety which we have been considering, by 
bringing together qualities which seem to run counter to one 
another, often gives a certain strangeness of tone to Gaelic 
ways, Gaelic literature, and Gaelic character. 

Otherworldliness, for instance, as a literarv aim tends to 
lead to shunning of that sensible soliditv which seems to give 
its reality to this, the onlv world with which men come into 
immediate contact. Sometimes, too, at least in modern times, 
it leads to vagueness. The otherworldliness of Gaelic poets, 
however, is countered by their love of claritv, solidity, and 
reality. The calm matter-of-fact world-approaching realism with 
which life in a fairy-hill is pictured in the Lay of Caoilte’s Urn (!) 
is therefore typically Irish, but judged by foreign standards it 
is peculiar, strange, original. Moreover in addition to the 
strangeness of fairy tone, produced by the interaction of tendenc- 
ies which seem to run counter to one another, the Lay of Caoilte’s 
Urn possesses the variety we have been considering in the parts 
of which it is composed. 


lIadhfadsa lem chroidhe truagh 
in tstothal álainn ionnuar : 
uch nach é Caoílte in cara 
tarla sunn mar [d]od-rala! (2). 


That stanza, perfect in its simplicity, different from the 
other stanzas yet fundamentallv united to them, glows, as it 
were, through the whole poem, adding the warmth of humanity 
to the delicacy of the opening description of a richly inlaid 
fairy vessel, and giving a tone of lyricism to the long narrative 
which is to follow. "The narrative part is again varied within 
itself by different spirits. First comes a strange amalgam of 
Fenian antiquarianism and hunting realism, many verses of 


(1) Duanaire Finn, Part I, Poem XVII. 

(2) Duanaire Finn, poem XVII 11 (see notes to 11 b,d) : «I will clasp 
to my sad heart the lovely cool urn : ah! that it were my beloved Caoilte 
who had come here as thou hast come. » 


(XVII) 


(L) 
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which are lightened for the poet and his home-loving listeners 
by the naming of places, a trait that is as typical of the simple 
songs of the Irish people today as it was of the aristocratic, 
learned, or monastic poems of earlier periods. Then follows the 
fairy love tale which forms the kernel of the poem. When this 
is finished, by means of a graceful antiquarian legend, in which 
occurs a foretelling of Christianity, Oisín passes quietly back 
to the lyric spirit of the opening stanzas. 

Except for its necessary occurrence in the traditional Fionn- 
ballad setting of an address by Oisín to Saint Patrick, Christianity 
in the Lay of Caoilte's Urn is introduced only by way of prophecy 
and mention cf the gospel cases, bell shrines, and crosiers, for 
the decoration of which the gold and silver of the Urn would 
ultimately be employed. Such incidental introduction of Chris- 
tianity is common all through Duanaire Finn (). The weaving 
of Christian beliefs into the very essence of the plot which is to 
be found in the Lay of the Defence of Fionn in Hell(?), is, however 
unusual. In that lay the strangely solid treatment of the 
síodh otherworld which we have been considering in the Lay 
of Caoilte's Urn is paralleled by similar treatment of the infernal 
otherworld of Christianity. Fionn’s ghost when it appears in 
the opening stanzas, though disfigured beyond recognition by 
torture, is surrounded by no specifically ghostly panoply. The 
Infernal One himself, later in the poem, speaks and acts as a 
human inciter of strife might act in this world. And then 
Goll, Fionn's slain enemy, replies to the Infernal One with an 
unpretentious magnanimity which introduces the human warmth 
which we have seen Oisín's cry for Caoilte bring into the Lay 
of the Urn: 

« An cumhain leat, a Ghuill ghlain, 

do mhac Cumhaill ó Theamhraigh 
do mharbhadh-sa (mór an modh) 
agus marbhadh do bhráthar? » 

« Gé do-rinne seisean soin, 

deaghmhac Cumhaill a hAlmhain, 
truagh gan neart céad im chorp chain 
do thabhairt Fhinn ó dheamhnaibh | » 

Ionmhain buidhean táinig ann 

síos do chomhrac tar mo cheann, 
anam Ghuill (ba feirrde an dáil), 
anam Dhaighre, anam Chonáin (°). 


(1) For prophecy see supra p. Lxir. The bringing together of Oisín 
(or Caoilte) and Patrick is common in the lays: see supra p. XXIII. 
(2) Duanaire Finn, Part 1I, Poem L. 


(3) Duanaire Finn, poem L 10-12: « Dost thou bear in mind, bright 
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The human warmth of feeling, which in the lay we have been 
considering appears in souls that are being punished in Hell, 
appears equally unexpectedly in other contexts in Duanaire 
Finn: when tears fill the eyes of the half-human Bran, for 
instance, because his master has struck him undeservedly, or 
when the other hounds cry nightly for Bran after he has fled (?). 

Though the Bran-poem (LVI), in so far as it lends human 
feeling to a magic dog and in a lesser degree to that dog's purely 
canine companions, is unique in Duanaire Finn, the power of 
a dog's voice to stir a hüman heart is a feature that recurs in 
many of the poems. It may stir to sorrow as in the last quatrain 
of the Bran-poem, 


Ni chuala guth con ag seilg 
ar moigh, ar móin, ar moOirleirg, 
ó do sgaras rem choin ngairg 
nach beith mo chroidhe fó mhairg (°); 


or to glad memory of the past as in the poem beginning Guth 
gadhoir i gCnoc na Ríogh (XXXII), or to anger because of clerical 
indifference to it, as in the Lay of Druim Deirg (LIII 6). There 
is hound-love too in the verses of the Lay of the Magic Pig (LIV 
11) which describe how Dubh Dala « wept for his hound and 
dug her sodded grave», and in the line which describes the 
gloom that hung over all the Fian as a result of the going of 
Bran (LVI 15). And it is the cry of hounds and the music 
of the hunt that most of all typify for Oisín the life of the past (?). 

Had we no evidence but this to go upon we should be quite 
ready to believe that hunting of the Fenian type was a living 
thing for the writers of these lays. It happens, however, that 
the matter is put beyond doubt by the fact that such hunting 


Goll, against the son of Cumhall of Tara, the slaying of thyself (great was 
that deed) and the slaying of thy kinsmen? » 

« Though he, the good son of Cumhall of Almhain, did that ; alas! that 
I have not the strength of a hundred in my goodly body to rescue Fionn 
from demons.» 

Dear was the band that came down there to fight on my behalf, the 
soul of Goll (the event was the better of it), the soul of Daighre, the soul 
of Conan. 

(1) Duanaire Finn, Part II, poem LVI, 12, 15. 

(2) I have never heard the voice of a hound hunting on plain, on bog, 
or spreading slope, since I parted with my bold hound, but that woe would 
come upon my heart (Duanaire Finn, Pt. II, LVI, 16). 

OEST 2255 LVIT 7; EVIII 17; LXNVITT 3, 88, ete, 


(LVI) 


Dogs 


Hunting 


Outdoor 
Life 
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is still a living thing both in the north and south of Ireland, 
and was therefore in all probability a common thing throughout 
the whole country at the time of the making of the lionn-lays. 
The various members of the Fian are consistently described in 
the lays as owning, each, one or two dogs. These dogs were 
hunted together in packs, and their owners followed on foot. 
Now in certain Ulster border counties (*) the sinall farmers 
own, each, one or two harriers which they hunt in packs and 
follow on foot. The animals they hunt are hares. In the 
Waterville district of Kerry certain townsmen similarly own 
beagles, with which they hunt hares in the same fashion. Both 
in Ulster and Kerry the names of good dogs and their owners 
are well known locally and the dogs' exploits are eagerly discussed 
in conversation. Anecdotes too are told of the almost human 
behaviour of this or that dog and of the love this or that man 
has for his dog. To one who has lived where such hunting 
is practised, Dubh Dala's weeping for his dead dog. the leap of 
Oisin’s heart when he heard the hound's voice on Cnoc na Riogh, 
and even Bran's tears, are mingled with associations that are 
not merely literary. Such a one too will listen to the naming 
of hounds and their owners, as in the Lay of Caoilte's Urn (XVII, 
26-30) or in the Lay of the Chase of Sliabh Trum (XXIV 7-26), 
with a mind filled with memory of hounds more real and of some 
expert other than Oisín who, like Oisín, might boast that he 
could * tell, without mistake or fault, some of the names of the 
hounds of the hosts, for that no hound was loosed from its leash 
whose peculiar excellence he did not know’ : 


Adéar gan dearmad gan on 
cuid d'anmannaibh con na slúagh : 
níor léigeadh ci ann día héill 
nárbh aithnidh damh féin a biadh (XXIV 7). 


In his Introduction to Part I of Duanaire Finn (p. L1) Pro- 
fessor Mac Neill has stated that the makers of the Fionn-lays 
« though writers and students of their art.... belong not to the clo- 
set, but to the open air, » and he has supported that statement by 
pointing out that though the Sleep-song for Diarmaid (NN XII) 
« begins as tenderly as though it were sung in a luxurious man- 
sion, » it nevertheless « quickly reminds us of wooded glens and 
heathery mountain slopes.» Added proof of the open-air up- 


(1) 1 speak from experience of the Monaghan-lFermanagh border. For, 
Waterville I rely on information given me by my friend Mr. C. J. Cremen 
a native of the Waterville district. 
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bringing of the poets is afforded by that familiarity on their 
part with the ways of hunting men which we have been conside- 
ring, and even more perhaps by poems such as the Lay of Druim 
Deirg (LIII) or the Lay of Beann Ghualann (LXVIII), which 
open with a contrast between the music of the wilds, that delighted 
the Fian, and the church music beloved by clerics. Many lines 
proving sensibility to the sights and sounds of the outdoor world 
are to be found too in poems in Duanaire Finn which do not 
treat specifically of the charm of the hunt, or the beauty of 
wild life, or the ways of wild things. Would the verses 


ad-chíamais co deas don druim 
do bharr corcra, a Chaorthainn (!), 


have ever been written, for instance, by a poet who was not 
conscious of having stood on a hilltop and of having recognised 
from it a well-known country landmark? Would one who had 
uever heard gulls cry above a boat have said of a sea-voyage 


ba hi an chonair cheólamhail 
ó énaibh fhara fairrge? (?). 


And would men who lived far from the forest have drawn similes 
from the night-howling of wolves (VI 8) or the ways of wild 
pigs (111 31)? Familiarity with the outdoor world is also 
suggested by the number of birds and wild animals mentioned 
by makers of Fionn-lays. Badgers, otters, hares, deer, boar, 
foxes, stoats, martens, squirrels, wood-cock, grouse, wild geese, 
sea-gulls, duck, heron, eagles, thrushes, blackbirds, linnets (°), 
wrens, wood-quests, and other birds, all receive mention in Dua- 
naire Finn (4). Acquaintance with a homelier sort of outdoor 
life is shown in the poem of the Battle of the Sheaves (XXI). 
That poem, with a variety which reminds one of the Lay of 
Caoilte's Urn, passes from a lyric opening to reminiscence of 
warrior deeds. In a narrative portion it tells of a hunt which 


(1) Duanaire Finn, Pt. I, Poem III 43: ' Well used we to see from the 
ridge thy scarlet top, O, Rowantree. ’ 

(2) Pt. I, XXXV 71: ' The passage was made musical by cold sea 
birds '. 

(3) If coinchinn are linnets (see Glossary). 

(4) Some of the birds and animals listed above are mentioned in many 
poems in Duanaire Finn. All of them are mentioned either in the general 
lists in poems VII (17 sg.) and LXVIII (3, 7 sq.), or in the poems referred 
to in the Glossary under the headings caoinche, cearc fhraoich, coileach 
feadha, eas, fearán, gearg, geilt, iara, miol, loghán. 


Farining 


Sincerity 
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resulted in a strange battle with Norsemen, where for a time the 
Fian were forced to use corn-sheaves as weapons. Then it 
ends with a stanza similar to the opening stanza, in which the 
diggers of Osgar's grave are addressed. During the hunt described 
in the narrative portion of the poem the deer — or is it a hare? 
— takes refuge in a field of wheat belonging to Caoilte's wife. The 
Fian form themselves into a meitheal (?) to reap the wheat. By 
so doing they hope to discover the hidden quarry and at the 
same time to be of assistance to Caoilte’s wife. The poet then 
describes the reaping : 


Is é sin an conách mná 

is fhearr do-chuala rem lá: 
Aodh Beag 's a Ghlaisfhían ’ma-lle 
ag büain arbha mhná Chaoilte. 


Bean Chaoilte ’na carbad chain 
soir star go nóin fon meithil, 
is Daighre ag cantain chiüil 
di 'na carbad go taidhiüir. 


Is amhlaidh ro bhaoi an rí, 

Fionn mhac Cumhaill ba caomh lí, 
agus gabhal cheithre mbeann 
aige ag carnadh na bpunann (°). 


Are not those the lines of a farmer poet who from an art 
nourished by experience could call up realistic images of harvest- 
ers at work? 

In the preceding paragraphs attention has been drawn to 
certain points in Duanaire Finn which give it literary value. 
Many poems in the Duanaire have necessarily been left without 
mention, nor has it been possible to treat even generically of 
every aspect of the type of poetry with which we are concerned. 
Of the unmentioned poems all will be found to be dignified in 
metre, and direct and idiomatic in their language. Often, 
however, the light of heart or mind that illuminates them will 


(1) In the English of Ireland a team of harvesters is stil! called a mehal. 

(2) Part I. XXI. 17-19: That is the best piece of good fortune for a 
woman that I ever heard of in my day. Aodh Beag along with his Glais- 
fhian (Grey Troop) reaping the corn of Caoilte's wife. Caoilte’s wife 
passed up and down in her good car until evening through the band of 
reapers, While Daighre pleasantly chanted music for her in her car. The 
king, Fionn son of Cumhall of comely appearance, was there with a four- 
pronged fork piling up the sheaves. 
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be dimmer in quality than that which illuminates the poems, 
and verses from poems, which we have been considering. Nor 
indeed will this cause surprise, for it is but a particular application 
of a law which seems to govern artistic creation in every age and 
land. There is, however, one virtue which Irish poetry consist- 
ently possesses, and it is well to insist upon it, for it is a virtue 
that is by no means universal in literature. It is the virtue of 
sincerity. For Irish poetry is essentially limpid, never false or 
pretentious: in it superficial attainment of an effect never 
replaces true attainment ; its emotion is genuinely human, and 
when absent is never replaced by sentimentality ; its images 
may not reveal the deepest secrets of reality, but they never 
conceal failure beneath vagueness or confusion, 
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In preparing the notes to Duanaire Finn the following clues 
as to date have been commonly used (!) : 


Inflection of the copula  (robsat for modern ba in robsat 
luatha, V 25). Up to 1100 non-inflection of the copula in the 
pluralis very unusual. By 1150 for five inflected copulas about 
one was not inflected. By 1200 for one inflected copula about 
three were uninflected. After 1300 no inflected forms are to be 
expected. These statistics are for plural inflection only. The 
loss of inflection in the first and second person singular seems 
to have proceeded on very similar lines. In the classical poetry 
inflected copulas do not occur. 

Inflection of plural predicative adjective (luatha for modern 
luath in robsat luatha, V 25). Up to 1100 non-inflection is very 
unusual. By 1150 for one non-inflected form about three are 
inflected. By 1200 for one inflected form about two are not 
inflected. After 1300 inflected forms are not to be expected. 
In classical poetry, however, both forms are used, apparently 
according to certain definite rules taught in the poetic schools. 


(1) The clues refer chiefly to Late Middle and Early Modern Irish. The 
fewness of deuterotonic verbal forms, extreme confusion in the use of the 
various forms of the infixed pronoun, and the comparative modernity 
of vocabulary of all the lays, show that none of them can belong to the 
Early Middle Irish period. It is most improbable that any of them are 
earlier than the LL Tdin (c. 1100). None of them can be later than 1627 
when the writing of the Duanaire manuscript was completed, 


Date- 
clues 
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Infixed pronoun (ro-s-cuir, XIV 10, for do chuir iad). ln- 
dependent accusative pronouns are not common before 1100. 
By 1100 for one independent pronoun there are at least two 
infixed pronouns. By 1150 the independent pronoun seems 
to be the commoner. By 1200 the independent pronoun is almost 
universal, except in verse. In classical poetry the infixed pronoun 
is of frequent occurrence, especially in the first and second persons 
singular (*). 


(1) NorE on AUTHORITIES USED: The data regarding the inflection of 
the copula and predicative adjective may be found in the first part of 
Dr. Myles Dillon’s paper on « Nominal Predicates in Irish » (ZCP XVI 
1927). They are the result of an exhaustive investigation of the main 
texts of the period. The data regarding infixed pronouns are less secure. 
They are to be found in the same paper, in the table on pp. 330-331. The 
investigation, the results of which are given in the paragraphs that follow, 
has been based on the information contained in Dr. Dillon's paper. It 
has been hastily carried out and only portions of the texts cited have been 
examined. The conclusions arrived at cannot therefore claim the same 
degree of certainty as those of Dr. Dillon. The dates assigned by him 
to the Leabhar Breac Passions and Homilies and to Acallam na Senórach 
have been accepted as in the main correct. However, further analysis 
has shown that the Homily on the Passion of the Lord (N°. XIX) is later 
than the main body of the Passions and Homilies (See the paragraphs that 
follow on the /d... inia... construction, on analytic forms of the verb, and on 
special accusative forms). It was probably composed about 1200. The Hom- 
ily on the Commandments (N°. NXXIV) is later still, belonging. probably 
to the 13th century. The reasons for assigning it to such a late date will 
be found in the paragraphs on analytic forms, on the /d... ina... construc- 
tion, on the use of churn for dochum, and on the use of modern verbal 
forms. Other proofs of the lateness of this Homily are the disconnected 
(infinitival) use of the verbal noun mentioned in the general notes to 
poem XXIII (infra p. 55; cf. also note on H 23d, infra, pp. 8-9), and 
the use in it of the words résún and réstinta borrowed presumably from 
the Norman French. Occasional remarks made by Atkinson in his glos- 
sary to the Passions and FHoinilies show that he was aware of the lateness 
of both these homilies. Dr. Dillon has quoted Irom the Passion of the 
Lord once, without remark. We has refrained, in the first part of his 
paper, from quoting from the Homily on the Commandments. 

Most of the particulars concerning the main body of the Passions and 
Homilies given in the paragraphs that follow have been drawn from Atkin- 
son's glossary rather than from the texts themselves. They may therefore 
be checked by reference to that glossary. The particulars regarding 
analytic forms of the verb and special forms for the accusative case have, 
however, been drawn mainly from the texts themselves. All particulars 
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Degenerate (pleonastic, meaningless and relative) use 
of the infixed pronoun (ros fágoibh, XXIII 196, for ro fhág- 
oibh, modern d' fhág sé). These degenerate uses of the infixed 
pronoun are most common about the middle of the twelfth 
century. They also occur in some later texts (See the general 
notes to XXIII, infra p. 54). 

Analytic forms of the verb (ddr fhógair sé. XXXI 3. for 
earlier dar fhógair or dár fhógair-siomh). Analytic forms of 
the verb do not come into common use before the end of the 
12th century (). They seem to occur first about the opening 
years of that century. Dr. Bergin has supplied me with one 
example from the LL Táin (composed c. 1100; the manuscript 
belonging to the middle of the 12th century), namely dochiiaid 
se, Windisch's ed., l. 1192. I have myself noted the following 
example with síad from an LL text: ni biat siat, Tochmarc 
Werbe; 1. 719 (E. Winpiscn, Ir. Texte III 514). Instances with tú 
and sibh from LL texts are Nach cüala tū (Táin, ed. E. Windisch, 
2354), do-gebad sib (Cath Ruis na Rig, ed. E. Hogan, § 46, p. 
48 (?)). As the 12th century advances analytic forms become 
increasingly frequent. In the main body of the Leabhar Breac 
Passions and Homilies (c. 1150) they still occur only sporadically 
with sé, a little more frequently with sí (which may often be 


regarding the late texts (Nos. XIX and XXXIV) have been drawn mainly 
from the texts themselves. 

In most of the paragraphs the forms approved of in the classical schools 
of poetry have been specially mentioned. A very full description of the 
language taught in the schools has been given by Miss Knott in the 
introduction to her edition of the poems of Tadhg Dall Ó HUiGINN (Irish 
Texts Soc., Vol. XXII). Use has also been made of the Irish Grammatical 
Tracts in course of publication by Prof. O. J. Bergin as a supplement to 
Ériu. The poems edited by Prof. O. J. Bergin in Studies, the same editor's 
Sgéalaigheachi Chéitinn, Fr. L. MacKExNaA's Dán Dé and Prof. T. F. 
O'RaniLLv's Measgra Dánta have also been of help in establishing clas- 
sical usage. Fr. L. MacKenna’s edition of the poems of P. Bocht Ó 
HUiGINN, with its informative notes on classical usage, unfortunately 
had not yet appeared when the investigation here published was made. 

(1) They are modelled doubtless on ol ‘says " (followed by a noun 
subject), which already in O. I. had pronominal forms olse, olsi, ol suide 
(3d pers sg.), olseat (3d pers. pl.), and for which in Mid. Ir. the Ist pers. sg. 
form olsmé is instanced (Cf. places cited in indexes to R. THURNEYSEN’s 
Handbuch, 1909, and H. PepERSEN’s Vergl. Gramm. Il, 1913). 

(2) Hogan's reference (ib., p. 49) to a supposed occurrence of do-géna 
sib in LU (99b) is based on a misreading of do-géna-su by the Facsimilist 
(cf. Best & Bergin's ed. of LU, 1. 8082). 
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a mistake for -si, the feminine form corresponding to -siomh), and 
once with sibh, in the secondary future. In the Passion of 
the Lord (No. XIN, c. 1200?) they are a little more frequent in 
the third person and occur also in the future and subjunctive 
with other persons. In <Acallam na Senórach (c. 1200) they 
are a little more frequent in the third person than they are in 
the main body of the Passions and Homilies, and an analytic 
form for the first person is used at least once in the future (crét 
dogéna sinne, ed. Stokes, l. 689). In the Leabhar Breac Homily 
on the Commandments (No. XXXIV, 13th century?) analytic 
forms occur frequently with sé, and síad, in all moods and tenses 
and also with ti and sibh, chiefly, though not exclusively, in the 
future and subjunctive. In classical poetry analytic forms are 
frequent with all persons and in all moods and tenses. Analytic 
forms are not rare in the Gaelic Maundeville, but not so common 
there as in the Homily on the Cominandments. They occur 
in Keating’s Forus Feasa ar Eirinn, but, strange to say, much 
less frequently than in the Gaelic Maundeville. It would 
therefore appear that after the 13th century the proportion of 
analytic to non-analytic forms varies too much from district 
to district, and also from writer to writer, to permit its use as a 
criterion of date. Thus Tomas O Criomhthainn (Blasket Islands, 
Co. Kerry) is much more sparing in his use of analytic forms for 
the third person than Canon Peter O’Leary (Ballyvourney, 
West Cork). Northern dialects use analytic forms in the first 
and second persons of tenses in which such forms are still ano- 
malous in the south. 

Special forms for the accusative case (in manoí moill, 
I 17, for an bhean mhall; domha, V note to 4c, for doimh). 

In the early 12th century special accusative forms seem to 
have been universal. By 1150 (Passions and Homilies) they 
are sometimes replaced by nominative forms, though special 
forms still greatly predominate. J. Strachan (Phil. Soc. Trans., 
London, 1905, pp. 216-217) cites géill (plural o-stem) as the 
earliest example of non-inflection in AU (s. anno 1165) (). By 
1200 (Acallam and Homily XIX) nominative forms are by far 
the more usual. In the Gaelic Maundeville (1475) no special 
accusative forms occur. In classical poetry special forms are 
almost always used (?). 


(1) The forms cited by Strachan from LU are from pages written by the 
Interpolator (13th century?). One of them is referred to infra p. 8, 
note to II 23d, and footnote. The other (amsaig) is acc. sg. of a collective 
amsach (see IX. Mryer’s Contr. and Dr. E. J. Gwynn’s glossary to the 
Metr. Dindsh.) and therefore not an example of non-inflection. 

(2) Concerning non-use of special forms after acht in classical poetry 
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The « ta.... ina.... » construction (ni bhia<idh> 'na hadhbha 
arracht, IX 9, for earlier ni ba hadhbha arracht). The material 
for tracing the development of this construction has been collect- 
ed by Professor Tomás Ó Maille in his « Contributions to the 
History of the Verbs of Existence in Irish » (Eriu, VI). Un- 
fortunately Professor Ó Maille has assigned too early a date 
to many of the Middle Irish texts examined by him. This 
renders a restudy of the material and a revision of some of his 
conclusions desirable. Such a restudy would probably lead to 
the conclusions outlined roughly as follows: 

The fully developed construction does not occur in the main 
body of the Leabhar Breac Passions and Homilies (‘). The 
fully developed construction occurs twice in the Passion of the 
Lord (No. XIX ; c. 1200?). It is moderately frequent in Acallam 
na Senórach (See Professor O Maille’s paper, $ 104). In the 
Leabhar Breac Homily on the Commandments (N° XXXIV ; 
13th century ?), it is extremely frequent, about as frequent as in 
modern Irish. The construction is used in classical poetry (?). 


see infra p. 41, general notes to poem XVIII. 

Non-use of special forms after numerals seems to be early (LL Tochmarc 
Ferbe, 11th century [?]. ed. E. Wrypiscu, Ir. Texte III 526 $82; LL 
Metr. Dindsh., ed. E. J. Gwynn, IV 358; Cóir Anman, ed. W. Stokes, 
$ 118). Cf. the classical usage according to which special acc. forms were 
obligatory after mar, gan, dar, except when the noun following mar, gan, 
or dar, was qualified by a numeral, IGT I $ 108. 

A note on the modern survival, as object after verbs, of sgin (acc. sg. 
of sgian) (Ulster) and boin (acc. sg. of bó) (Arran in Connacht), in a few 
phrases, will be found in S. Laomwe’s Cruach Conaill, vocabulary, s. v. 
sgian. 

(1) Professor, Ó Máille gives as instances co mbul INA LOBAR MOEL 0c 
derg-diüccra 7 oc occaine, 376, and a beith INA CHORAID CHALMA ic toirnem 
na ndemna ndiumsach, 6269. In each case the ina phrase may be omitted 
from the sentence without injury to the construction. Both uses are to 
be classed with the semi-appositional ‘ as ' use of ina treated of by Prof. 
Ó Máille in § 109, 4a, of his paper. The first four examples in § 109, 4b, 
are to be explained in the same way. This use, though by no means 
common in Middle Irish, seems to occur earlier than the fully developed 
construction, where the ina phrase is essential to the structure of the 
sentence. Examples of it are not infrequent in Duanaire Finn, e. g., 
biaidh tu sa tigh sin... aD CHUIRR ‘ as a crane ’, VIII 8, and meisi i n-ionadh 
Finn... AM THRIATH IS AM THIGHEARNA ‘ I (was) in place of Fionn as chief- 
tain and lord’, XXXIX 14 (Cf. also XVI 14). 

(2) Since this paragraph has been written and the work of dating the 
poems completed, the second part of Dr. Dillon's paper on Nominal Pre- 
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Modern prepositional forms: 1? com (chum), NXXV 31, 
for earlier dochum. The use of chum for dochum seems to occur 
first about the end of the 12th century. It does not seem to 
occur in the main body of the LB Passions and Homilies (c. 1150). 
It occurs at least once in the Passion of the Lord (No. XIX ; c. 
1200?). In Acallam na Senórach (c. 1200) and in the Homily 
on the Commandments (No. NNNIV: 13th eentury ?) chum 
is about as frequent as dochum. «Cum » oceurs in the Annals 
of Inisfallen (scribe contemporary with the events described) 
sub annis 1262, 1272 (Cf. facsimile, ed. R. I. Best, 1933, 47d15, 
48c12), and in the Annals of Boyle (scribe either contemporary 
with the event, or not much later) sub anno 1236 (Cf. S. H. O' 
GRADY Cat. of Ir. MSS in the Brit. Mus., 1, p. 8, 1. 26). The form 
dochum alone seems to have been permitted in classical poetry, but 
there was a prejudice against the use of any form of the word (Cf. 
IGT, I, $ 131 ; and infra p. 161, general notes to poem LXVI). 
Dochum survives in literature till well into the 17th centurv, 
and the variation between the two forms in a prose text depends 
to a certain extent on the fancy of the scribe. In the main 
portion of Stokes’ edition of the Gaelic Maundeville, in which 
the Rennes manuscript is followed, dochum is always used ; in 
ihe concluding portion, in which the Eg. MS is followed, churn 
is used. 

29 faré *with', LXII 122 (Cf. spoken Irish of Kerry far«r-a 
‘with’, ‘in addition to’, Réilthíní and DINNEEN ; Scottish Gaelic 


dicates has appeared (ZCP, NV EH, 1928, 307 sq.). His conclusions regarding 
the date of the fd... ina... construction are not quite those given above, 
This is due partly to his having overlooked the comparative lateness of 
ihe Passion of the Lord and the Homily on the Commandments, and 
partly to his disregard of the distinction between the semi-appositional 
* as ' use of ina and the fully developed predicative use, in which the ina 
phrase is essential to the construction. ‘This ‘ as ° use would seem to be 
a connecting link between the appositional use of the dative, first without, 
later with ina (Dillon's class 11), and the fully developed predicative use 
of ina (Dillon's class 11). The instance from Fis Adamndin cited in 
Dillon’s class 11, and almost all the earlier instances in class 11, should 
therefore be assigned to an intermediate class (class 11a) as instances of the 
semi-appositional * as’ use of ina. No clear example of the fully developed 
construction, according to this classification, would then be earlier than 
c. 1200: co rab 'na luaithred, PH 3623, is not an instance of the fully 
developed construction : it is an‘ in’ use, that is to say, a use where it is 
not absurd to translate the ina by‘ in' in English. The‘ in’ use is akin 
to both the ‘as’ use and the fully developed predicative use. t occurs 
inuch earlier than cither. 
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mar ri ‘with’, Gaelic Songs of Mary MAcLEop, ed. J. C. Watson, 
1. 903 ; farit ‘with thee’, Bat. of Ventry, ed. K. Meyer, 118 ; mar 
riut ‘with thee’, Mary MacLeEop, 1. 1140 ; see also infra Glossary). 
Faré is used at least once in Stokes’ ed. of Acallam na Senórach 
(c. 1200; 1. 1305). Maris ‘with him’ is used by the mid-thir- 
teenth-century scribe of certain pages of the Annals of Inisfallen, 
e. g. sub anno 1259 (see Facsimile, ed. R. I. Best, 47b6) (1). 
Gearóid Iarla (1 1398) uses faria ‘with her’ in a poem preserved 
im the 15th century Book of Fermoy (R. I. A. MS), p. 163, col. 1, 
1.6. In the Gaelic Maundeville (1475) faré ‘with’ is used (§ 262) 
and faris *with him' (3 268). 

3° roim[A] for earlier ré, ría (roim[h| an, LXII 81 ; roim[Ah]e an, 
LXII 8; roimhe gach, LVIII 4). The form roim{h] occurs on 
p. 80, 1. 20, of K. MEvEn's Fianaigecht in a 13th century (2?) 
tale transcribed from a copy made in 1419; once also in the 
13th century LB Homily on the Commandments (N°. XXXIV). 
It is used at least once in the Gaelic Maundeville (1475 ; § 58). 
The form rem(h)i an is used in the Gaelic Maundeville, 3 75. 
The form roimhe gach is commented on in the general notes to 
poem LVIII. In classical poetry ré, ría, etc., are the forms 
used (?). 

Modern verbal forms: 1? raibh, XLV 1, for earlier raibhe. 
This form for the preterite seems to occur first in the 13th 
century (See the general notes to poem XXIII). Sean Ó Catháin, 
S. J., ZCP XIX 30, cites from AU roibh (sub annis 1452, 1491) 
raibh (1493). In R. I. A. MS 23 B 3 (written in 1461), f. 48 a, 
l. 3, roibh occurs in the Irish version of the Meditationes Vitae 
Christi (PsEUDO-BONAVENTURA). In a 16th century (?) vellum 
MS (Rawl. B 514, f. 63b) ni rabh occurs (Ir. Texts, ed. J. FRASER, 
P. GROSJEAN, S. J., and J. G. O'IXEEFFE, I, 1931, p. 60, § 49). 
Even in the above-mentioned texts, however, the forni is rare, 
and it remains rare till well into the 17th century. It is not 
used in classical poetry, in the Gaelic Maundeville, nor in Kea- 
ting's prose. 

2° do-ghébhair, XLV 11, for earlier do-ghébha. The ending -ir 
for the second person singular of the present and future tenses 
occurs in the Leabhar Breac Homily on the Commandments 
(13th century? See the general notes to poem XXIII). In a 
note on the alphabet published by Dr. Hyde, ZCP X 223, from 


(1) With the variation maris (A. of Inisf., jaris (Battle of Ventry, 
ed. K. Meyer, 122), cf. the variation mun, fan, ‘around the’ (see infra 
Glossary sub v. um). 

(2) References to the unclassical prepositional forms as * from ' (for 
d) and fána * under her ' (for fa’) will be found infra in the Glossary. 
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a MS written in A. D. 1343, there are three instances of -air 
forms as against one instance of the older -a form (dà rabhair ; 
ni thiucfair : nt. c[h]om[|h]'tinfa). In the LB version of Betha 
Chellaig, díglair ‘thou avengest’ occurs (ed. S. H. O'Gnapv Sil. 
Gad. 1, 60,1. 35. LB was written a littłe before 1411). By 
1475 (The Gaelic Maundeville) -ir forms seem to be universal 
in prose, except perhaps in a few verbs. In classical poetry 
-ir forms are not used. 

39 dén, notes to V 1, XXIII, 216a— in each case, as Dr. Bergin 
has pointed out to me, almost certainly a scribal error for the 
classical imperative form déna. In XXXVI Ila, no obvious 
emendation suggests itself. There is an apparent instance in 
Acallam na Senórach (c. 1200 ; Stokes’ ed. 1. 5174), but Dr. Bergin 
points out that O'Grady here reads déna which may well be the 
reading of the Book of Lismore. The form dén is unusual before 
the 17th century, and is unclassical. 

Relative use of «do» with primary tenses (do innsüm 
‘which I tel, LX 20 ; do labhrus tú ‘(the manner in) which you 
speak °’, LNIN 14). References to this use of do in Duanaire Finn 
will be found at |. 11 of the footnote on p. 127 where Aodh Ó 
Dochartaigh's dialect is discussed. The earliest occurrence of a 
relative do with primary tenses known to me is in the Brit. Mus. 
MS Colt. App. LI (written in Clare in 1589) cited by S. H. ©’ 
Gnapv Cat., p. 296, § 11, más ar teaghais an domnaigh DO TUITINN 
[= do thuiteann| an sitlaeb «if it be on the Sunday's spot the 
syllable falls.» Helative do is used also with a primary tense in 
quatrain 4 of Bonaventura O hEóghusa's Truagh liomsa a chom- 
páin do chor written before 1614 (or 1619) when the poem was 
published (?). 

Other modernisms: elision of the o of the verbal particle 
do before a vowel or f aspirate (?) ; omission of the verbal particle 
do (ro) before ro-preterites, imperfects (°), and verbs compounded 
wilh it: omission, or elision after a vowel, of the preposition do 
(a) before the verbal noun; elision of the preposition de ('a) 
alter a vowel; the elision of the vocative particle a (LVII infra, 
p. 126), and of a“ his’ (LSV ITE, infra, p. 170), before vowels ; 
the omission of the a of the article in an uair (nuair) ‘whew ; 
the use of a' for an ‘the’ (LXVIII, infra p. 170) ; permanent 


(1) I have never seen the first edition. 

Dr. Bergin informs me that relative use of do with primary tenses is to 
be found in the early 16th century Book of the Dean of Lismore. 

(2) An early example is d'fuirig from LB (written before 1411), see 
S. H. O'Gnapv Sil. Gad. I 52, 1. 14. 

(3) Cf. p. €xis, item 4. 
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aspiration of the initial of the verbal noun dul (dhul) ; permanent 
attachment of a to the verbal noun beith (a bheith) ; use of mura 
for muna. ‘These modernisms will be commented on in the general 
and particular notes to poems LVII, LVIII, LXII, etc., and also 
in the footnote on the scribe's dialect, p. 126 sq. () 

Some of them, as will be seen from the notes to Poem LVIII, 
occur in the earlv 16th centurv Book of the Dean of Lismore. 
All the forms mentioned in this paragraph are unclassical. 

Vocabulary. To one familiar with modern Irish a progressive 
modernising of vocabulary is noticeable in the series of texts 
cited in the foregoing paragraphs. Omitting the intermediate 
steps, one may notice it very clearly in the series, LL Táin (c. 
1100), Acallam na Senórach (c. 1200). Gaelic Maundeville (1475). 
In this last text very few words occur that could puzzle a speaker 
of modern Irish. When the definitive dictionary of the Irish 
language, in course of preparation by the Royal Irish Academy, 
has been published, it may be possible to control the sense of 
modernity or antiquity of vocabulary by objective standards. 
Till then the unsure guide of individual sensibility is the only 
guide available. 

Rimes indicative of a modern pronunciation (garbh : ndealbh, 
XXIII 124: Morna:córa, IV 40; oidhche:Bhaoisgne, IX 2; 
as also the somewhat less irregular rime ro: ghleó, XXIII 150). 
Such rimes are commented on in the notes to poems IV, IX, X 
DOES ON SOV USES NN ve NOSSV VT, efc. Thev could 
all probably have occurred in the late 13th century, hardly all 
earlier. Outside Duanaire Finn evidence of the possibility of such 
yinesibegins in the eth century. Thus n T. C. DAMS H. 2. 15, 
section I, (see Dr. R. I. Best’s description on pp. ix-x of his 
Introduction to the collotype Facsimile, Dublin, Stationery Of- 
fice, 1931), the scribe Aedh Mac Aedhagán, who was twenty- 
one in the year 1350, writes aiche for aidhche (— oidhche) on 
pp. 12a, 26, 27, showing that in south-east Galway the vowel- 
sound of aidhche (modern pronunciation uíche) had been leng- 
thened before his time. For already by his time the dh had 


(1) Cf. also the use of a singular verb with a plural subject instanced or 
discussed LXII 21. LXIV, 15a, notes to XXXIV 8a, LVIII 13a. LIX 15d, 
LXVII (infra p. 165, footnote 2) ; use of a Ist pers. sg. form ending in -a 
(LXVIII 40e, infra p. 172) ; use of a singular form for the dual adj. (p.166, 
footnote) ; use of the nom. sg. after certain numeral substantives (see fiche. 
caoga, míle in the Glossary, and cf. infra p. 135, 1. 9 sq.) ; alteration in the 
stress of compounds (LXVIII 81a note); use of alaoim, at«oír, for atáim, 
ataoí ; gé go tor gé; éigion (dat. sg.) for éigin (see Glossary : tá, gé, éigin) ; 
use of faighi[h]ear as fut. pass. ending (XLVII 55a, note). 


Date- 
table 
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been dropped. and after the dropping of the dA the ch alone would 
not have caused lenghtening of the preceding vowel sound 
(the vowel sound preceding the ch of sgeiche, gen. sg. of sgeach, 
has, for instance, never been lengthened). In LB, written be- 
fore 1411, there is often a mark of length over the first sylla- 
ble of oid'che, whieh is spelt aidche, otdche, etc. (Cf. ATKIN- 
SON. Glossary to PH). In the general notes to poem XXIII 
it is shown that ea : a and eó :ó rimes could certainly have occur- 
red before 1419. Certain rimes indicating a modern dialectal 
pronunciation are referred to in the note to N XIII 63c-d, and 
in the footnote on Aodh Ó Dochartaigh's dialect on p. 127 (!. 

In seeking lo discover the date of writing of poems in Duanaire 
Finn it must be borne in mind that the classical language. the 
language employed by trained professional poets in the exercise 
of their craft, became fixed in the schools apparently about the 
beginning of the 13th century. The linguistic forms current 
in the schools have usually been mentioned in the remarks on 
development above. Where a form already obsolete in speech 
was in common use in classical poetry, it would doubtless have 
been familiar also to a large number of that ballad- and lyric- 
loving public for which the poems of the Duanaire seem to have 
been written. Therefore it need cause no surprise to see certain 
classical forms occasionally appear in lays which in other res- 
pects would seem to belong to a period when such forms were 
obsolete (cf. general notes to poem XVIII. infra p. 41). 

The following table gives a summary of the results arrived 
at by following up the foregoing clues (?). It is to be borne in 
mind, however, that insufficient evidence, deliberate linguistic 
archaism. and corrupt transmission of the text, in many cases 
render the conclusions here summarised doubtful. 

Late Middle Irish Period: 
c 1100: ¥ XT, XIN XEVE 
c. 1150: I, ANT NAAT SOR NIE lee 
CODE V1, Ser NE, TOM 

Intermediate Period: 


c. 1200() : II (LXVI, III, WED SE PESXAT OSSA 


(1) The study of the substitution of do for ro in past tenses and of the 
spread in the preterite of the deponential endings -amar, -adar. published 
by Sean Ó Catháin, S.J. in ZCP XIX 1 sq., appeared after the work of 
dating the poems in Duanaire Finn had been completed. 

(2) For more particular information concerning the date of each poem 
the notes to the poem in question should be consulted. 

(3) Under the date 1200 have been included many poems of doubtful 
date. 
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PESGINOCIODUNS AV, MXIT, X KIX, XXX, 
XXXVII, XLII (original stanzas), XLVI, XLIX (). 
CNEI?S05 NIX, XN, NATIT (7-62) 98x TIT, XXXIV, EVI. 
Classical Period : 

C LaO s ID Ix; X XVIII, ARVIN, NL, WEII (inter- 
polated stanzas), XLIV, XLV. 

CeO Oe 10025 SV, XXIV, SOX KAXI, XXXVI 
Dol AJL Lo ieee LIX SEX) (2), 
Eos EXT, LAIN es 

C 50O 1600" LN 11, LV III?) LX ies Wil, CLANN EL XIX. 


13 CERTAIN GRAMMATICAL USAGES OCCURRING IN 
DUANAIRE FINN 


Besides the various grammatical usages referred to in the 
foregoing section and in the footnote on Aodh O Dochartaigh’s 
dialect, p. 127 sq., attention may be drawn to the following : 

1 Impersonal accusative-governing active use of passive 
verbal forms: ó ro cuireadh coiNeiLL ort, XVII 44: dérg[h]aigh- 
thear in IMDHAIDH N-áIN (: comhdhdil), XVII 90; cf. the 17th 
century Ulster archaism ro cosnadh... AN GCATHRAIG[H] (Tadhg 
Ó Cianáin Flight of the Earls, ed. Rev. P. Walsh, PASSAS NANI): 
In noun instances, such as the foregoing, a nominative form 
would have been used with the passive verbal form in Old Irish. 
In the 1st and 2nd persons, however, even in Old Irish infixed 
(accusative) pronouns would have been used. In Modern Irish 
also the pronouns used with passive verb forms have accu. 
sative form. The consistent use of the nominative in Old 
Irish when nouns are concerned forbids us understanding the 
sporadic Middle and Early Modern accusative usage as a direct 
survival of constructions such as early Latin uitam uiuitur (?). 
The pronominal usage, on the other hand, appearing as it does 
even in Old Irish, may be regarded as a direct survival from a 
time when impersonal accusative-governing verbal forms were 
in use as predecessors of the true passive voice, among peoples 
speaking Indo-European dialects. Thesporadic Middle and Early 
Modern use of accusative noun-forms with the passive must, 
then, be looked upon as a late development based on prono- 
minal usage. It occurred apparently about the time when 


(1) The date of poem XLIX is very doubtful indeed. 

(2) Composed before 1526. 

(3) On early Latin impersonal (later ' passive") forms see J. VENDRYES 
Le Langage, 1921, p. 124, and A. MEILLET ... Langue latine, 1928, p. 148. 
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accusative inflection of the object of the active verb was being 
abandoned and writers were becoming uncertain as to how accu- 
sative forms should be used (). About that period a literary 
man, accustomed to check his use of accusative forms by consi- 
deration of pronominal usage (where the accusative was distin- 
guished from the nominative and was still used to indicate the 
object of active verbs), might easily have altered a nominative 
used with a passive verb to an accusative because in parallel 
pronominal usage the pronoun would have had accusative 
form (°). In modern spoken lrish, in which object nouns are 


(1) Cf. do-bérthar duit na pù (E. Wrixpiscn £r. Texte [I]. p. 40, 1. 42) from 
a text where, in the phrase in (-imm ocus na bit ro bligis tdpraim-sea duit 
fat (ib. I. 38), it is impossible to justify the accusative bú historically. 
Cf. also do radad mNai dom chenel lim (Fleadh Düin na nGédh, ed. J. 
O'Donovan. 1842. p. 34, l. 6) from a text where mnai is subject in lic 
in mnai sin (p. 56, L 15), and Erind (p. 24, 1. 22), firu Ereun (p. 24. 1. 16), 
firu Alpan (p. 48), and firu Brel«n (p. 61). are also used as subjects. 

Since the text and the first part of this note were written, I have noted 
the following examples of subject accusatives from the Late Middle 
Irish « Death of Muirchertach Mae Erca.» ed. W. Stokes, RC XXIII: 
is aichnid dam lusu 7 [iru Erenn archena (p. 398, $ 3) ; nt thànic i tal- 
main mnai bud ferr delb... (p. 406, $ 16). The following acc. with a 
passive verb occurs as an archaism in the Irish of the 17th century 
« Four Masters » IIl, 642, a. 1368 (cited by R. Thurneysen, ZCP, NN, 
365. where gliaidh is incorrectly explained as a peculiar nom. form): 
fearthar GLIAIDH N-AMNAIS N-AITHGEIR ealorra. 

(2) The peculiar Late Middle Irish uses of accusative forms of sub- 
stantives for the subjects of aetive verbs, instanced in the preceding 
footnote, are also partially paralleled, as Dr. Bergin has pointed out 
to me. by pronominal usage in the Middle Irish period. For ¢ and í 
in Late Middle and in Modern Irish are normally, except with the copula, 
felt as aecusatives, opposed to the nominatives sé and si. But occasion- 
ally in Middle Irish, in addition to their use as subjects to the copula. 
é and f may be used as subjects to intransitive verbs (including the 
verb of existence), when separated from the verb to which they are 
subject (e.g., co mbeth aice hi, PHI 60: 7 but aice oc a hadrad ht, PII 211; 
cia doluid i n-écaib hi. Metr. Dindsh.. ed. E. J. Gwynn. Tl. 160, 3; 
dofuil tais é Macgnünartha, ed. K. Meyer. RC. V, 201. § 16: cf. also 
the examples listed under é in the RIA Dict... ed. O. J. BERGIN. M. 
JoYNT, E. Wott, 1932, col. 5. $ viii). The parallel between pronoun 
usage and substantive usage is, therefore. complete in the two instances 
cited from the Death of Muirchertach. In the instances from Fleadh 
Dain ua nGédh the parallel, however, is imperfect, for (except in the 
copula instance ba failid firu Dretan ocus in rig fris, p. 61) the subjects 
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not inflected for the accusative, nouns going with historically 
passive forms of the verb are felt to be true objects because 
the corresponding pronouns have object form (!). 

2 Methods of expressing the meaning expressed in other 
languages by the genitive of the relative pronoun: mor 
neit|h]e a ttt ^na n-ainffios, XIII 22 ; bean... nar cáineadh céill, 
XLII 22 ; (in a verbal noun clause) gach dal ’ga ttu ag tarrngoire, 
XLIX 2 (to be contrasted with the normal Early Modern form 
for verbal noun clauses exemplified in na sé c[h]éd atit d'üireamit, 
XXXV 89: cf. other examples of the normal form II 2, LXIX 
10). Cf. infra Item 8. 

3 Use of ‘ro’ for Old Irish ‘no’ (Modern Irish ‘do’) with 
the imperfect tense: see Glossary. 

4 Omission of ‘no’ (‘ro’, ‘do’) before the imperfect tense : 
see note to XI 1c, infra p. 23: cf. p. 126, 1. 30. 

2 Use of the present indicative to refer to future time. 
Such use occurs occasionally in many languages, particularly 
after certain conjunctions, such as if and when in English, and 
má in modern spoken Irish (?) (e. g. ‘I leave tomorrow by the 
early train’, ‘PH talk to him when he comes’). In Irish schools 
of the Early Modern period it was taught that An ttig an t-iarla 
don bhaile? could mean ‘ Will the Earl come home?’, and that 
tigim could mean ‘I came’, ‘I come’, or‘ I shall come’, according 
as it was followed by ané ‘yesterday’. aniodh ' today ^, or amá- 
rach * tomorrow ' (è). In modern Scottish Gaelic what was 
originally the present tense, having become in certain persons 
phonetically confused with the future, normally today bears a 
future meaning. In Ulster Irish present tense forms bear a 
future meaning after the particles cha and nach (t). Examples 


with accusative form there follow their verb immediately, and in one 
instance (feraid in rig ocus firu Alpan failti fris, p. 48, 1l. 6) the verb 
itself is transitive. The accusative form bú for a word syntactically 
out of construction with the main verb, instanced in l. 2 of the preced- 
ing footnote, may be compared with similar asyntactical and indepen- 
dent uses of é instanced in the RIA Dict., l. c., col. 4, $ IV. 

(1) See the words of Canon Peter O'Leary (Cork) and J. Molloy (Gal- 
way) cited in The CHRISTIAN BnomuEns! Irish Grammar, pp. 100, 315. 
Canon O'Leary has called the historically passive forms ' autonomous 
active ’ forms, and his terminology has been adopted by many. 

(2) Nuair‘ when’ is followed by the future indicative in spoken Irish 
when it refers to the future. 

(3) See the unpublished syntactical portion of the Ir. Gramm. Tracts, 
IUUD MS 24 P. 8, p. 161. 

(4) See T. F. O'RauirLy Ir. Dialects 167. 
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of future meaning with present form in Duanaire Finn are: 
ní t[h]ig, XVII 13, LXIV 22 ; an ttic, XXI 11 (3): nī cuirthear, 
XXIV 65, and perhaps nach ccuirt[h]ear, note to LVII 12b. 
In the following examples from the Duanaire the use of present 
forms referring to future time resembles Scottish usage : théid, 
LXII 25, 27, leachmaoíd, millmíd, LXII 24, cuiridh, LXIV 
note to 22d. 

6 Use of 'go','agus','iarsin', etc., to introduce the princi- 
pal proposition after a temporal clause: e. g. XLII 17-18 
là día raibhe | Dáire|' na aonar... suidhis in féindidh tar sin; LXI 1 
la dà ndeachaidh Fionn ... go b[h]facamar... 6glaoch. This usage is 
frequent in Irish literature of all periods: e. g. Sanas CoRMAIC 
(9th cent. : ed. K. MEYER Anecdota IV), under ‘orc, nomen do 
bradán’, a mbul side oc imdecht... co farnic Corpri féinnid i lligi la 
mnat Find; « Sgéalaigheacht Chéitinn » (17th cent.) ed. O. J. 
Bergin, 3rd ed., no., 2, ll. 8-11, lá n-aon iomorra da ndeachaidh 
Conchubhar... 7 ré linn na fleidhe sin rug bean Fheidhlimidh 
inghean álainn; no. 4, ll. 2-4, lá n-aon dá ndeachaidh an Ceat 
so... go dtarla sneachta mor fán am soin ann. The idiom is not 
confined to Irish: it occurs also in 13th century French, where 
et often introduces the principal proposition after an opening 
temporal clause (cf. instances under et in the glossary to Auccas- 
sin et Nicolette, ed. Roques, Paris, Champion, 1925). Cf. mei 
‘when’ introducing a temporal clause, followed by a principal 
clause introduced by óé ‘but’, Iliad I, 57-58. 

7 U se ofa genitive of respect: XXIV 24 nar bheag lamhoigh 
(: ghábhaidh) ; XXXVI 3 is beag mbréige (: Féine) ; XXXVI 18 
is clisde ceirde (: Bheirbhe). Though not shown in the text in the 
last instance, eclipsis of the initial of the noun is regular in this 
construction (See Miss E. Knotts Poems of T. D. Ó nUIGINN, 
I. p. EXIX). 

8 Use of a nominative of respect: XII 17 ba suaithnidh 
sealg ( : Druimdhearg) ; XVI 47, ba mór gluinn (: cruinn) ; XVII 7 
ba ferr cruth 7 caoimhchíall ( : ríamh); XVII 108 meisi is Fionn 
ba haid[h]|bhle ruin ( :dhüin) ; XX 8 fa trén tachair (: athair), 
XXII 7 ba clisde ceard (: laim[h]-dhearg). The origin of the 
idiom is certainly the Old Irish periphrasis for the genitive 
relative pronoun of other languages, in which an ordinary aspi- 
rating (nom. or acc.), or eclipsing (acc. or dat.), relative sen- 
tence was used, with the noun governing the unexpressed 
genitive idea added in the case in which it would have been if 


(1) It is to be noted that the examples cited already from the Ir. Gramm. 
Tracts are from the same verb tig. Cf. also cia lic?, ni thic, with future 
meaning, in the LL Táin, ed, E. Windisch, 2206, 2393, 
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the sentence had been a non-relative one: e. g., inti as hénirt 


hiress * he whose faith is weak ' (iress nom. — O. I. acc. iriss) : 
lasna cumachtgu foa-mbiat accai 7 mam ‘to the mighty ones 
under whose bond and yoke thev are’ (accai dat. — O. I. nom. 


accae): see H. PEDERSEN Vergl. Gramm. II, p. 225, R. THUR- 
NEYSEN Handb., p. 294 sq., and cf. supra Item 2. 

9 Non inflection of final -én in substantives declined like 
o-stems : see infra p. 61, footnote. 

10 Use of a plural adjective to qualify a singular col- 
lective noun: see note to XXIV 22d, and cf. modern south- 
west Kerry spoken Irish mo bheirt bheaga féin (Peig, P. SPYERs, 
do sgriobh, p. 118, I. 25). 

11 Use of a singular form for a dual adjective : see note 
to LXVII 7c. 

12 Use of nominative plural forms where genitive forms 
would have been normal in literary Irish: a /fégmais Mic 
ríogh go ngoil, infra note to LXIII f14c. : totháin do choill- 
teach DíaMHRA, LXVIII 8. 


NOTE: 1° References to « Meyer» without further specification are 
to Kuno Meyer’s notice of Part 1 of Duanaire Finn, in ZCP, VII, pp. 523-5. 
29 Corrections made in Part I of Duanaire Finn, pp. LXx-Lxv, are not 
repeated in these notes. 3° In the notes to the particular lines an English 
equivalent immediately following an Irish word, without further remark, 
is to be understood as a correction of, or an improvment on, the rendering 
in the Translation. 4° Where e in the text of Part I represents a tall e 
in the MS, it has sometimes been silently altered to ea in the notes in 
aecordance with the method followed in the printing of Part II (see Part IF, 
p. v). Some inconsisteney may be noticed in the accentuation of diphthongs 
(ia, etc.), due to the faet that the preparation of these notes was spread 
over a long period of time, during which the annotator inadvertent!y 
changed his rule, sometimes following the MS, sometimes omitting accents 
in aecordance with modern practice. 59 Slightly modernised versions. 
of poems XXVII NNVIII, NANT, NNAII NXXIV C EL CIL ECVE 
which have been published by Tadhg Ó Donnenapna in his Filidheacht 
Fiannaigheachta, have been disregarded in the notes, as they have been 
based on the printed text of Duanaire Finn. This is also true of the 
versions of poems XXVII, XXVIII, XXXII, XXXIV, published by 
'Tadhg Ó DoxNcuaDHa in his Oir-chisle Fiannuiochta. 69 Where Irish 
printed versions of the lays contained in Duanaire Finn are known to 
exist, referenee has been made to them in the notes. The references to 
Scottish printed sources are not meant to be complete. Manuscript ver- 
sions have been referred to occasionally only. 


NOTES ON THE POEMS 


I THE ADBUCTION OF EARGNA 


The language of this poem suggests that it was written about 
the middle of the 12th century. The vocabulary contains 
many words that become rare after the Middle Irish period. 
(Among these are luidh 23, lodmar 14, 34, do lodmar 15, adbert 
25, 28, dobhert 31, cuinnigh 29, adjessa 32, do thaot 42, and 
the phrase commented on in the note to 22d below). The 
inflected copula form sam " I am" in stanza 44 is suggestive 
of Middle Irish, as also in a lesser degree the two-syllabled 
copula forms nocha, nochar and nachar in stanzas 3, 20 and 42, 
and the optative copula rob in stanza 20. The infixed pronoun 
is used with its full meaning in rom-char 20 and ad-fessa (?) 32. 
The meaninglessness of the infixed -d- in  rod-buaidredh 40 
suggests that the poem cannot be much earlier than the middle 
of the 12th century. On the other hand the consistent pre- 
servation of special forms for the accusative singular of feminine 
nouns suggests that the poem is not later than the middle of 
the 12th century. (Special accusative forms are supported by 
the rime in stanzas 17, 18, 24 and 37). 

The metre is Deibhidhe. The first couplet (seóladh) of the 
quatrain is often in Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach. The rimes are 
correct according to the laws of the Middle Irish period. 

There is a faded fragmentary copy of this poem in the 17th 
century RIA MS 23 D 4, pp. 27-28, consisting of stanzas 15-27 
only. 

Other versions of the story of Aodh Rinn mac Ronain’s 
quarrel with Conan mac an Léith Luachra ( ‘ Conan Milbhél 
mac an Daghdha’ in the LL version of the Dindshenchas and 
in RC XII) are to be found in RC XII, p. 7, l. 23 sq., and 
in the Dindshenchas of Snám Da En (edited with notes and 
discussion of the various versions of this story by Edward 
Gwynn in The Metrical Dindshenchas, Pt. IV, 1924, 350 sq., 
356 sq., 471). In the Duanaire Finn version, and in the Dind- 
shenchas poem, the reason why Aodh will not give his daughter 
as wife to anyone is not clearly expressed: apparently because 
he loved her“ madly” (tré mhire, Duanaire version, q. 7). In 
RC XIII, p. 9, H. 8-10, and in the prose introduction to the 
Dindshenchas poem, the reason is clear: it had been prophesied 
that Aodh, on his daughter's marriage, should die (Ar isedh 
ro tairrngiredh do bass d’fhagbhdil an tan rofhaifedh a ingen fria 
fear: Gwynn Meir. D. IV 352, ll. 2-4). As regards Fionn, in 
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the Duanaire his attitude is doubtful: in quatrains 13 and 
27, he is the inciter of strife: in quatrain 29 (through cunning?) 
he counsels peace. In RC and the Dindshenchas it is Oisín 
who, from the very beginning, is the inciter of strife, because 
from the very beginning. he wanted the maiden for himself 
and hoped that, by persuading Conán to woo her, he would 
encompass the death of both Conan, the wooer, and Aodh 
Rinn, the unwilling giver. Fionn in both HC and the Dind- 
shenchas consistently counsels peace. Cealg, not Eargna. is 
the daughter's name in both RC and the Dindshenchas. Though 
the contrary has been stated (Duan. Finn. Pt. L p. viun, L1: 
Metr. Dindsh. IV. 471, 1. 44), no version says that Fionn had 
slain Conán's father: he had slain Aodh's father only. [A cor- 
rupt verse used as probatio pennae bw the scribe of the vellum 
MS 23P10 i. p. 4. pp. 16-17 (cited. RA Cal. p.203) EeDeES 
to the present story.] 

There is clear parallelism between the Irish story of Aodh, 
Eargna (Cealg), and Conan, and the Greek story of Oenomaus, 
Hippodamia, and Pelops: see APoLLoponvs The Library with 
an English tr. by Sir J. G. FRAZER, I92 I RV OT ND DES 
Epitome, II. 4-7 (Loeb Classical Library). The following com- 
parative summary of the two stories. with omission of certain 
details makes the parallelism clear : 


GREEK STORY IRISH STORY. 
1) Oenomaus had a daughter 1) Aodh (who in some vers- 
Hippodamia. ions has an additional name 


Ferdomon) has a daughter 
Eargna (aliter Cealg). 


2) Whether it was that he 2) He loved her « madly », 
loved (!?) her, as some say, or, according to another ver- 
or. sion. 

3) that he was warned by an 3) it had been prophesied 
oracle that he must die by the that when his daughter married 
man that married her (°) ... he should die (?). 


(1) Both the context, and the Greek verb used gaw). show that the 
love was not paternal but sexual love. 

(2) The motif of a father's death to take place when his daughter 
should marry is used also in the Welsh story of Kulhwch and Olwen (cf. 
Loru Les Mabinogion tr. du Gallois I 295-296, where Olwen says “ Mon 
père... ne doit vivre que jusqu'au moment où je m'en irai avec un mari"). 
Olwen's father, Yspadadden, was in the event slain by a friend of Kulhwch, 
on the day Kulhweh had won Olwen by completing various hard tasks 
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4) her suitors were put to 4) Aodh swore that he would 
death by him. slay all suitors. 
5) Pelops came wooing. 5) Conán came wooing. 


6) Oenomaus was killed by 6) Aodh and Conán kill one 
a trick of his charioteer, who another, 
had been suborned by Hippo- 
damia, « but according to so- 
me, he was killed by Pelops. » 


An account of the death of Aodh Rinn mac Rónáin at the 
hands of Conán mac an Léith Luachra, differing from the 
Duanaire, Dindshenchas and HC accounts, may be found in 
Acallam na Senórach, ed. STOKES, Ir. Texte, IV, 3550 sq. 

According to Acallam na Senórach, ed. Stokes, 1828 sq., Conán 
first killed his wife Findine, daughter of Bodhbh ; then Conan 
and Feardhomhan, who, as is clear from Acallam 3986 was 
Findin<n>e’s brother, killed one another. According to the 
Metr. Dind. of Snám dá En, |. 160, Feardhomhan was another 
name for Aodh Rinn. The place where the killings are made 
known to Fionn is, in the Acallam (1. 1843), Snám da En, the 


which had been laid upon him by Yspadadden. Very similar is the motit 
of the father who is to lose his throne to the man whom his daughter 
marries: “ ‘Yon will keep the chair and the crown forever,’ said the 
Druid, ‘ nnless your own son-in-law takes them from yon. ’” (J. Curtin, 
Myths and Folk-lore of Ireland, 327: the son-in-law in question being 
Oisín, and the king being Niamh’s father, King of Tír na nÓg). 

A similar motif is that of the father whose death is to take place when 
his daughter bears a son (Atrubairt in drüi ris, intan noberad a ingen mac, 
issand atbelad... Marb tra Dáre mac Dedad intan rucad Noine, ZCP XII 
332, anecdote concerning Dáire mac Dedad and Noine). 

Another similar motif is that of the father who is to be killed by his 
daughter's son (cf. the Irish Ossianic lay Seilg Ghleanna an Smoil, cd. 
O’Daty, Oss. Soc., VI, pp. 98, 100). 

Another similar motif is that of the king of whom it had been foretold 
“that his daughter's son would take the kingdom from him" (J. CURTIN, 
Mylhs and Folk-lore of Ireland 201; in the story of Fionn’s boyhood, 
Fionn being the daughter’s son in question). 

Scholars, perhaps rightly,tend to treat these motifs as being fundament- 
ally the same. For a discussion of their appearance in the Irish Balor- 
Lugh myth, and elsewhere, see: W. J. GRUFFYDD, Math vab Mathonwy 
passim; J. R. Remnnarp, The Survival of Geis in Mediaeval Romance, 
101 & 361; Pokorny in ZCP XII 332 sq. ; A. H. KRAPPE, Balor with the 
Evil Eye, 10 sq. 

Cf. also supra pp. XLIX, LXVI; and AARNE-Tnompson, 461, 930-931, 
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place where the Dindshenchas versions localize the fight between 
Conan and Aodh Rinn concerning Aodh's daughter. It is 
therefore elear that Acallam 1828 sq., 3985 sq., must be regarded 
as yet another version of the Conán-Aodh story. Ft is interesting 
therefore to note that the redactor of this version of the story 
identified Conán with the well-known Conán Maol mac Morna 
(aidhed Conáin Maeil don Mhuigh, ‘the death of Bald Conan from 
the plain’ 1844; ar múrad talman ar Conán Mael mac Mornda 
‘after the heaping of earth upon Bald Conan son of Morna ’ 
2905) 

A late fanciful referenee to Conán mae an Léith’s death at 
the hands of an invading warrior, the Dearg son of Droicheal, 
is mentioned infra, note to LXIII 50a. 

The retation of the present poem to eertain other Fionn-tales 
is diseussed supra, p. LXVI $q., DO LXXIV, n. 9 its style, pp. 
XCII SQ.. XCVH $Q. 


1d ilreachtaigh * of many shapes ' (Meyer). 

18d inghion (: sin), recte the old acc. form inghin. 

19a The rime n-digh: Chonan is faulty. 

22d a{n][‘in’ 23 D 4] naémhadh neimhneach, ‘one of the nine... ' (Meyer). 
[For ordinal denoting one of a group cf. W. STOKES Ac., p. xiv.] 

27c  treóir. The translation * seemly ' can hardly stand. 23 D 4 reads 
gan tochur gan tionnscur treon: recte gan tochra gan tionnsgra treó[i]n 
(ra-signs having been misread by the scribe as ur-signs?)? Tochra and 
tionnsgra were different forms of bride-price: tredin, gen. sg. of trén, 
may mean ‘such as a warrior (‘strong man’) should give. ' 

29b Translate * to the very active Aodh, son of Rónán ’, in accordance 
with the emendation, Pt. I, p. Lx. 

30d amhnas ‘rough, harsh ’. 

31a Translation doubtful. 

32a adfessa has been translated ‘J shall know it’. The meaning is 
rather ‘I shall fight thee’, adfessa being probably a corruption of the 
s-future of fichim, with an infixed pronoun of the 2nd pers. sing. and a 
suffixed intensitive particle. The line as it stands is too short by one 
syllable. 

33b  ódheirg. Meyer suggests the meaning ‘ red-looped (ó-dherg = 
red-eared) '. 

43a Turnaim ‘1 bow’. 

43b mór n-uidhe n-anffoiss * many a straying journey ' (Meyer). 
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II FIONN’S FORAY TO TARA 


The language of this poem suggests that it originated either Date 

in the second half of the 12th century, or at latest, in the 13th 
century. The chevilles go mbáigh 2, miadh nglē 5, go b[h]feibh 
30, ger m[A]ór in ró 38, tré ghus 43, are suggestive of Middle Irish, 
as also the following words rare in the later language nachar (1!) 
(for nár) 11, the intensitive suffix -siomh, -sam[h] 16 and 43, 
brosgar 18, angbhuidh 27, chorinailbhe 28, [d|tonnbháin 32, badh- 
dhéin (= fadhéin) 34, frithlorg 42, bhine 51. The plural copula 
niod in 33 (cf. nit, Táin ed. Windisch l. 1122 and ibidem glossary 
p. 1022), and perhaps the nominal preposition doc[h]om in 7 
(there was a prejudice against the use of this word in poetry 
during the classical period: cf. IGT Int. 131), are in favour of 
a Middle Irish origin (Cf. also metrical argument in note to 
l. 30c infra). On the other hand the analytic verbal form nior 
d|h]iongaibh sibh in 8, the nominative forms bruit (: Cormuic) 1, 
tachair (: d|h]eaghathair) 12, for the acc. pl. masc., and the 
nominative form c[A]|reach (: Teamhrach) 30, for the acc. sing. 
fem., suggest that the poem is at least as late as the middle 
of the 12th century. In the rest of the poem the acc. forms where 
supported by the rime preserve the old inflection,  énlá[i]mh 
(: dháil) 8, an iris uill (: cáogdhuirn) 49, méin ngluin (: cum[h]- 
ain) 51. 

The metre is Deibhidhe. The opening couplet (sedladh) of Metre 
each quatrain is usually in Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach. In the 
closing couplet (comhad) of the quatrain there is often an internal 
rime. The rimes, except in a few instances, are correct according 
to classical laws. 

A corrupt, interpolated and modernized version of this lay Modernized 
occurs in Part IJ of the Duanaire (poem LXVI). The version Irish version 
in Part II contains three stanzas missing in the version in Part I, 
and required by the sense. The first gap in the Part I version 
is between stanzas 17 and 18 where two stanzas (LXVI 27 and 
28) are required to bridge the passage from the conversation 
between Fionn and Garadh to that between Osgar and Cairbre. 

After stanza 48 one stanza (LXVI 80) is missing, which describes 


(I) Such copula forms are common in Keating, but in the Duanaire 
they seem on the whole to be confined to the earlier lays, 
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how Faolán, ashamed to see Fionn beneath the fork, cut the 
fork in two. In a few other instances also the second version 
helps in establishing the reading of the original. 

A corrupt Scottish Gaelie version of this poem taken down 
from oral recitation in Sutherlandshire in 1802, is printed in the 
Reliquiae Celtieae of the Rey. Alexander CAMERON, Vol. I, 
D SIH So 

A poem in the Book of the Dean of Lismore [M'LAUCHLAN'S 
edition, p. 66, reprinted by J. F. CAMPBELL, Leabhar na Feinne, 
p. 146: A. CAMERON’s edition, in his Rel. Celt., p. 90, I. 8 sq.. 
portion of first seven quatrains only] has stanza 14 of the 
Duanaire Finn poem for its second stanza. More modern Scottish 
variants of the poem in the Dean's Book are to be found in 
CAMERON’S Rel. Cell. 279 sq., and in J. F. CAMPBELL's Leabhar 
na Feinne 147 sq. 'The poem preserved in these Scottish sources 
tells, in the form of a dialogue between Fionn and Garadh, 
how Cumhall banished Garadh and his friends, and how they, 
on their return to Ireland killed Cumhall. Its first line, largely 
illegible in the Dean's Book, may have been something like 
Lá dá rabhamar fa dheireadh (?), as suggested by Professor 
T. F. O'Rahilly at Item 97 of his Indexes to the Book of the 
Dean of Lismore, Scottish Gaelie Studies IN 45 (). 


5b Fiend na Féine, recte Fionn flailh na Féine (LNVE 5b)?Else the cor- 
reetion suggested by Mac Neill (Pt. Ll. p. rx) must be made. 

6d iomdheghail, translated as ‘sides-taking.’ Meyer corrects (?) to‘ part- 
mew 

8d én-lamh, recle a aonláimh (LNVI, 7d). 

10b ‘s, recte is (LN VI, 8b). 

10d vile ( : sleighe), recte cile. 

15e ro sdighsiom, recle ro shatdheamar (do shaithiomar, L'NVI,18c) : Mac 
Neill's correction (Pt. E, p. ux) is thus rendered unnecessary. 

20c dia d|h]inge * to erush him, to overpower him’. 

13d acht gan ar n-airm.One might bave expected arm (collective).or arma 
'arlier armu (acc.pl.) :but apparently ar nairm do g|h]abhail is here treated 
as an unalterable phrase.Other examples of non-declension in similar phrases 
alter gan in the Late Middle Irish period are: 7 can a n-uile do digail dóib, 
LU, ed.Best & Bergin 1.3117 (2) ;cen na huile-sin do dénum, cen Canal do lécud 


(1) From these Indexes of Professor O'Rahillv's I first learnt of the 
poem in the Dean's Book aud its variants. 

(2) From a teat inserted in LU by the [3th (?) cent. interpolator 
atl». 
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immach, PH 8121, 8134 (?).  Non-declension after gan was the rule in the 
classical language when the noun governed by gan was connected with a ver- 
bai noun by the preposition do (See The Bardic Poems of T. Dall Ó hUiginn, 
ed. Miss E. Knott, Vol. H, note to Poem 3, § 15). 

30c The vowel of an, though unstressed and immediately preceded by a 
vowel, is not elided. Non-elision is common in O. I. and Early Mid. Ir.poctry. 
It is less common in Late Mid. ir. In classical poetry (1200-1600) an unstressed 
vowcl, immediately preceded by a vowel, is always elided. 

31a Tiagmaoíd, recte Tiaghmaoídne (Téigmidne LXVI, 43a). 

31c do ronsalt, recte do-rénsam (do c[h]eanglamar LXVI, 43c). 

32a glüasmaoíd, recte gláasmaoídne? (The line lacks a syllable). 

32b {{hJonnbhdin * fair-surfaced ’ (Meyer). 

35c After Daolghus add go bhfios (The corresponding line LXVI, 47c. 
reads Diarmaid go ffios). 

37b na ccéd-ghntom[h] ‘ of the unrivalled deeds ’ (Meyer). 

37d Jotlann. The families of Morna and /ollann were said in stanza 28 
to have remained neutral. Jollann is perhaps a mistake. The use of a sé 
for a sé dég leads one to suspect the reading of the whole line. 

38c sol do f[h]agsam. MacNeill’s emendation (Pt. I, p. ux) is doubtful, as 
the elision of the verbal particie do is not permitted in classical poetry. 

40c iondigh, translated as‘ fortunate, ’ corrected by Meyer to‘ capable of 
valour. ' Translation of ágh “war, valour’, as though it were ádh“ fortune " will 
not as a rule be corrected in these notes. After the 13th cent., and possibly 
earlier, the two words would have had the same pronunciation (concerning 
the date of the confusion of gh and dh see O'Rahilly's paper in Hermathena 
1926, p. 191). [See rectification s. v. ágh in Glossary.] 

40c oil (: háonar), recte on? 

42a frithlorg ‘ a backward track’. The translation on p. 101 (Pt. I.) is 
rather loose: better ‘ We retraced out steps like men °’. 

44b eich, recte a eich (LXVI, 63b). This renders MacNeill's suggestion 
(Part I, p. 1x) unnecessary. 

44c bhréghdha' fine’ (cf. note on scribe’s dialect p. 128, 1. 6 sq. & Gloss). 

47c fon ngabail. For the fem. noun gabhal ‘ a fork'., used here and in 
stanza 48, the corresponding stanzas in LXVI (78, 79) use the masc. compound 
noun inn-bhear, which apparently means * a pointed spike. ' 

dic mo bhine' my ruin, ' my destruction ’, ‘ the injury I have suffered ’. 

old osa, recte ós. 


(1) Both examples from Homily X XXVI, which, though perhaps not 
belonging to the very earliest stratum of texts in PH, shows none of 
those signs of extreme Jateness discoverable in Homily XXXIV (d. su- 
pra, p. cvin, note). 


Date 


Metre 


Interpola- 
ation 
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HITHE ROWYSTREE OPICPEOPFIPEERT 


The language of the greater part of this poem is Middle Irish. 
An inflected copula form basam occurs in st. 39. Independent 
pronouns do not occur except in stt. 26, 38, which are almost 
certainly interpolations. Infixed pronouns occur in two 
instances, rostogaibh 19, romce[h|ar 32. In rostogaibh, however, 
the pronoun is either the meaningless or merely anticipatory 
infixed pronoun characteristic of late Middle Irish. The poem 
contains many words rare after the Middle Irish period, notably 
caircheach 3, adgniu 8, edorbhuass 29. It is therefore probable 
that the original poem dates from the 12th century. 

The metre is Deibhidhe. The opening couplet is always in 
Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach, except in the spurious stanzas 14 and 
22. Where the rimes are incorrect the genuineness of the stanzas 
in which they occur is doubtful. There is alliteration in every 
line, except 8c. 

The diffuseness of the plot suggests that the original poem 
has undergone interpolation. In the absence of a second text 
the full extent of the interpolation cannot be known. Certain 
stanzas, however, may be rejected on internal evidence. Thus 
imperfect rimes render stanzas 6, 9, 14, 38, 42, 44-47 suspect. 
Stanza 41, being little more than a repetition of stanza 40, is 
for this reason suspect. Stanza 43, coming between two suspect 
stanzas, also comes under suspicion. Al these stanzas will 
be seen to end with the word caorthainn. It is clear that they 
have been inserted by an interpolator anxious to re-echo the 
opening word of the poem as often as possible. Two “caorthainn ” 
stanzas are left when these suspect stanzas have been removed. 
Of these one (40) is clearly the closing stanza of the original 
poem, which according to Irish custom must re-echo the opening 
word of the first stanza. The other is the first of a group of 
stanzas (20-22) relating an incident that resembles an inci- 
dent in the story of Saul’s quarrel with David. In this group 
stanza 22 is also suspect, containing, as it does, a metrical 
anomaly in its opening couplet, which should be in Deibhidhe 
Ghuilbneach but is instead in ordinary Deibhidhe (This is also 
the case with 14 already on other grounds shown to be suspect). 
Stanzas 20-22 may therefore be regarded as interpolated. 
Stanzas 23-27 are a reply to the rejected stanzas 20-22, intended 
to rehabilitate Goll in the estimation of the reader. They contain 
bad rimes (ngráin: ath 24, mor: lslóigh 27) and nominative 
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forms, supported by the rime, where the older language would 
require special accusative forms c[h]lann (: ghalann) 25, airm 
(:sgairbh) 26. Such forms do not occur as direct object else- 
where in the poem, while in 19, 21, inflected forms for the acc. 
fem. are supported by the rime. Stanzas 23-27 may therefore 
without hesitation be added to the list of interpolated stanzas. 
Other interpolated stanzas are stanzas 2 and 4. Stanza 2 refers 
to the supposed author of the poem, Garaidh, in the third person. 
Stanza 4 contains a bad rime (bháin : Channán). 

Stanzas 2, 4, 6, 9, 14, 20-27, 38, 41-47 being very probably Original form 

interpolated, one is led to suspect many of the remaning stanzas, 9 the poem 
Thus the list of heroes, 2-6, containing, as it does, three stanzas 
apparently interpolated, should perhaps be rejected altogether. 
The poem would therefore seem to have been originally a far 
shorter and more personal address of Garaidh to the Rowan- 
Tree of Clonfert, on whose berries he is living in his old age. 
It probably consisted of stanzas 1, 7, 12, 16-19 and some of the 
group 28-57, ending with stanzas 39-40. The stanzas thus 
retained contain the inflected copula, the infixed pronouns and 
the verb adgniü mentioned above, which are the strongest 
proofs of the Middle Irish origin of the poem. Their language 
is, on the whole, concise, and their thought rapid, in contradistinc- 
tion to the diffuseness of many of the rejected stanzas. 

An ed. of this poem [from the Duan. Finn MS] was printed, Earlier ed., 
with tr., Gael. Jnl, X, 36 sq. The poem has been mentioned jS 
supra. p. CV. 


5d Laimh Tréin, recte probably Laimht[h]rén (Meyer). 

8c,d See Mac Neill’s correction, Pt.I.p.Ix :so corrected the literal meaning 
of the couplet wouldbe : “J recognize," said the valorous lord,“ Fionn’s keen 
omen <coming> towards me." Cf.similar phrases, but with substitution of 
géirmheanma ‘keen spirit ' for gérmhana ' keen omen °. concerning Fearghus's 
consciousness of the proximity of Cú Chulainn and Cú Chulainn's conscious- 
ness of the proximity of the enemy army in the Tdin,ed. Windisch, 498,552, 
1467. See also infra Glossary, s. v. géarmhana. Thenon-elision of the vowel 
of ar ‘said ’, after a word ending in a vowel, may be a sign that the poem belongs 
to the Middle Irish period (ar was unstressed,and therefore alwayselided when 
preceded by a vowel, in classical poetry : e. g. TD 7, 45. 145 ; 8, 62, 77 : etc.) 

13c mic, recte mac. 

14a tlráth “ days’. 

16c essd@dhail Fionn ‘Fionn was restless.’ 

18a go holt ‘ mightily.’ 

19a sgéul gan sgeile' a tale with no misery. ’. 

24d coir slúagh Condin ‘the array of Conan’s hosts ’,recte cé<i>rshluagh 
Conáin (Meyer) ' Conán's goodly host ’ (This reading gives the required alli- 
teration), l 


Metre 


Late rimes 
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29d ‘na ngabhülaip (: tdrraidh). Gabháil is the verbal noun of gabhaim 
* [ take, capture’. The meaning here is not quite obvious but cannot be 
* like rays ' as translated. Gabhal‘ a beam, ray ' gives gabhlaibh not gabhá laibh 
in the dat. pl. (cf. Dan Dé NNV, 31 aud note thereto). [See infra Gloss.] 

3lId  gritháil, recte grith ail? (See infra Glossary s. p. grioth). 

32a  Ni,recte Níor. 

35d mac í.. Chonbhróin. In 32 Cairioll is called mae Conb[h|róin.. Moreover 
line 35d lacks e syHable. It is therefore probably corrupt. 

38b orainn (: muirn), recte the alternative form oirn. 

14e  loisefed banntracht Féine Finn. The reference is to the burning by 
Garaidh of a house where the Fian women were gathered, because of an insult 
they had cast at his age. See AS, 1H 1362-1450, and“ Toiteán tighe Finn, ” 
ed. IZ, J. Gwynn, Ériu I. 


IV THE BATTLE OF CRONNMHOIN 


The metre of this poem (7? + 7?, with rimes between the end- 
words of the Ist and 3rd and of the 2nd and 4th lines), is described 
in the modern metrical tracts written by Tadhg Og Ó hUiginn 
and Giolla Brighde Ó hEóghusa in the beginning of the 17th 
century (See Irish Book Lover, NNI, 1933, pp. 33, 107) as an 
ógláchas of which the first line agrees with casbhairn [older 
casbhairdne| and the second with rannaigheacht bheag. A Middle 
Irish metrical tract published by Thurneysen, Jr. Texte IIT 68, 
gives il two names Ae [/A|res/ige [= poetry that lies against ?| 
“as regards their |ie. the lines of two types?] being chanted 
together (?)" and Cro cumaise elir randaigecht mbicc 7 casbairdni 
[= mixed blood (?) between rannaigheacht bheag and casbh- 
airdue| " as regards their being differentiated (?)." @) If the 
name Ae fhreslige had survived into the modern period its first 
word would have appeared as Aor. 

The rimes in the present poem especially the three-syllabled 
rines, are the imperfect. rimes of 6glachas poetry, not the 
rimes of dán direach. This in itself may be a sign of lateness. 
A surer sign, however, is the lengthening of syllables which are 
treated as short in the Middle Irish period, and in the poetry 
of the classical schools. Thus Morna rimes with dhd-san, córa, 
mona aud éstogh-sa (4, 10, 55, 03). Other such rimes are 
c|hjomhrac-sa: glórghasta. (19), órarmach: chombhrarnhaigh (48), 


(1) Aei res ligi riaha cantain i naenbaili 7 cro cumaise fria ndeliughudh. 
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adubhrattar : sülb|h]asgadh (39), ndubhramair : chülsgathaigh (56). 
The rime munchaotmhe: urlaighe (32) is based on an artifi- 
cial (?) pronunciation which preserves the three syllables of 
urlaighe as in Middle Irish and yet lengthens the 7 as in Modern 
Irish. 

Another argument against a Middle Irish origin is the occur- 
rence of the /d...ina construction (atu...am eólach, 1). In 31 
" do bhí sin 'na nuallghubha" is probably another instance of 
the same construction. Independent pronouns occur in 39, 65 
and 66. No true infixed pronoun occurs. 

If the rimes, the use of the /d...ina construction, and the 
frequency of the independent pronoun, are against a date in 
the Middle Irish period, the vocabulary forbids assigning the 
poem to a date as late as the 15th century. The Irish trans- 
lation of Maundeville's Travels (ZCP I-II), made towards the 
end of the 15th century, contains comparatively few words not 
common in the modern dialects. The same may be said of 
the vocabulary to poems LV, LVIII and LXV which cannot 
be later than the opening years of the 16th century (See infra 
the notes to those poems). The vocabulary of this poem on the 
contrary is about as archaic as that of poem IX (See infra 
notes to poem IX). A degenerate infixed pronoun, either 
meaningless or pleonastic, is used in st. 51 (duss-rad); an 
inflected copula (isam) is used in st. 68, and a disyllabic copula + 
preposition (diarbhó) in st. 14. Such forms reminiscent of 
Middle Irish occur occasionally in the Irish of the 13th century. 
(See below the notes to poems NXIII and XXXV). The poem 
was therefore probably written either in the 13th or in the 
early 14th century. 

The poem has been mentioned supra p. XCvI. 


3c chódarsan ( : bhüadhbhallaigh), recte chttadarsan. 

4b Omit ag (For the other lines of the quatrain cf. Mac Neill's suggestions 
JP. JL. p lx). 

7 Read this stanza before st. 6 (See Corrigenda), and translate : * (To keep) 
that watch (for him) for a single night, Goll besought of his kinsfolk. Their 
speech was that their |i. e. the enemies'?] excessive number wouldnot be 
checked by edged weapons '. 

lic neamhg|h]othach * no shame ’ (from guth‘ blame ’). 

15 ' Fionn, when he had been refused, turned [iiterally ‘set his face '] 
quickly, after the others, to Caoilte: his refusal was just as ready ' [literally 
* refusal from them had not been more prompt ']. 

18e, d, gor glfjeall... do c[h]ois g... cannot mean ‘had undertaken to stay...’ 
as translated. The couplet should probably be translated ‘ That he (Cairill) 
had promised a reluctant (?) band to stay Goll on the morrow ’, 


Other signs 
of lateness 


Date 
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22a aghoidh, recte adhoigh: the translation should be ‘that night,’ not 
* afterwards. ' 

22c cia le ndamhaighther ‘by whom it is granted, ' i.e. ‘who has agreed.’ 

23c ccoicedha (normally cedicedh, mod. spelling geüigeadh) is an impossible 
form for the gen. pl.of cóicedh' a Fifth,’ ‘ a province’. There must, there- 
fore, be some slight corruption of the text (cf. Corrigenda). 

24a Read cruind-certachasa single compound word to give the trisyllabic 
ending required by the metre (see cruinncheartach in the Glossary infra). 

24c It is unlikely that the original poet of this lay tieated dhdibh as an 
enclytic, making with Aaim[Rh]neart, for metrical purposes. a single trisyllabic 
word (prepositional pronouns were normally fully stressed in the dan 
díreach period). The correct reading is uncertzin. 

25a  Eachtc[h]olla is the name of one of the sons. 

28c in tinnscetail translated ‘of his strategy, ' better ‘of his undertaking.’ 

30c Translate: ' though it was a great error on their part. '. 

33c airmnemnach (: Gairbhtheghlach), mistranslated ‘with pearly weapons’ 
as though it were a synonym of airm-némhannda from némh (niamh, Maunde- 
ville, $ 191) ' a pearl’; recte airmneimhneach ‘ with fierce weapons ’, as 
ihe rime, though imperfect, suggests: cf. O’GraDy’s Cataogue, p. 52, a 
chlann airmnimhneach“ holders of fierce weapons." 

34a  Nemhainn, recte Nemhnainn. 

40d aingidh: see glossary. 

42c a bheirt“ his clothes ' (omitted in translation). 

ib ina mballaibh ‘piece by piece’. The translation of the couplet should 
be ‘Fionn gave him that harness successively, piece by piece. ’ 

56c chulsgathaigh (sic leg. See Corrigenda). The shortness of thea, appa- 
rently [but cf. irregular rimes in 32 and 36] supported by the rime with 
ndubhramair, suggests a compound of cat. head of hair " (Dinneen) and sgoth 
“a tuft” (Dinneen). 

59c gerghonta (: Fearrdhomhain) translated ‘keen-wonnded ’ as though 
the first component part were gér * keen’. The rime suggests rather that it 
is connected with gearratin‘ I cut’. 

66a Insert ' full’ before ‘ active" in the translation. 

67a mon n-ám sin recte mon n-ionaimsin? (see Glossary). 


€ 


€ 


V THE BATHING OF OISÍN'S HEAD 


Date The language of this poem is that of the early 12th century. 
There are, properly speaking, no singular copula forms where 
the subject is plural, the adverbial use of an emphasizing 
giodh before plural pronouns in 20, 22, 24 being already establ- 
ished in the Old Irish Period (see Pedersen, Gramm. II, p. 207). 
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On the other hand plural copula forms are preserved in 22, 24, 
25 gid (see Corrigenda), rabsat (see Corrigenda), isad (better it: 
see Mac Neill’s correction Pt. I, p. LXi), gursat, robsat. There 
are no singular predicative adjectives where plural forms might 
be expected. Plural predicative adjectives occur in 24, 25. 
The independent acc. pronoun é in 31 might be omitted without 
injury to sense or metre. Infixed pronouns occur in 29, 30, 36. 
In 29 the infixed pronoun has its full pronominal meaning. In 30 
it may be meaningless, but may perhaps carry a dative meaning. 
The meaning of the word of which it forms a part in 36 is obscure. 
Nom. forms for the accusative do not occur where they can be 
controlled by the rime. Special accusative forms for the femin- 
ine singular, and for the plural of an o-stem, are supported by 
the rime in setlg(: feirg) 5, beathaidh (: fuil) 15, and domha 
(: locha) 4 (see note on 4c). Many old words occur. 

The metre is Deibhidhe, some of the couplets being in Deibh- 
idhe Ghuilbneach. An internal rime is usual in the second couplet 
of the quatrain. The rime ngurt: fiadlunhuc (12) would be 
correct according to the laws of the Middle Irish period. For 
elision see infra note on 18d. 


la A bhen dén, recte déna, a bhen, the last words of the poem. An impera- 
tive form dén could hardly have occurred at so early a date (See p. cxiv). 
Washing of a warrior's head by a woman is referred to in the Icelandic 
Heidarvíga Saga, NXVII, cited by Miss D. M. Hoare The Works of 
Morris and of Yeats in Relation to Early Saga Literature (1937) p. 10. 
le Mac Neill's emendation (Pt. I, p.lxi) is unnecessary and increases the 
number of syllables to eight. Mór an modh' a great work, ’ or ‘a great honour. ’ 
2c in efhjinn sin (: trilisi), recte in chinn se. 
2d trillsi thonnbhuidhe recte trillse [d]tonnbhuidhe ‘ yellow-surfaced (or 
* wave-yellow’) tresses ' (-e— O. I. & Mid. I. gen. pl of i-stems). 
4b far gnáth mór ccosccar. The original reading was doubtless far gnáth 
coscar con ' on which hounds used to triumph ’ (For justification see Corri- 
genda). 
4c doim|h] (sic leg.: see Corrigenda). This nom. form for the acc. plur. 
of an o-stem is suspect. The line should be altered to dar mharbhsam domha 
donna: domha then gives the internal rime with locha usual in the second 
distich of the quatrain. 
10a Meyer thinks that dobert should be corrected to the future ‘dobér,’ 
which gives better sense. 
11a naoídhe ' bright ’. 
11b Insert“ better’ after‘ profited ' in the translation. 
18c raith, recte rath (: galraightheach). The translation shouid be altered 
to‘ good fortune has completely (?) deserted me. ' 
18d The Jack of elision in this line is a further proof of the poem’s Middle 
Irish origin (Cf. p. 11, note to 8c). 


Metre 
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20d The line as it stands lacks a syllable: for feimdis read perhaps no- 
theinndis “ used to split. ' 

23d j[h]aicim (f not dotted in MS), recte fhéchaim ( : déchuinn)? 

26d cró fhinne Meyer suggests Crófhinne [a person or place?]. The 
meaning probably is * when he carried off Cormac of Crofhionn ’. 

29a ro ling. A first pers. form is wanted. Head ro lingius and alter Is 
ann to Ann? 
30d chomhraidh (31a nom. com[h]ra), apparently a part of a shield, the 
box': see AS 1645 note. 
31c, d. The true translation of this couplet would seem to be ‘whoever 
would like the gold would find it in the middle of it ’. 

33b a falach (sic leg. : see Corrigenda)“ of its rings '. 

35d ro f[h]oile[hV[o]s * I hid’. 

36 See correction wrongly numbered 38 in Pt. f, p. lxi. 

38b do dhleirinn (sic in the intention of the seribe? See Corrigenda), recte 
do dhleisinn ‘I should have a right to’, -s subj. of dlighim, used here as a 
conditional, as also in st. 4 of Muireadhach Albanach [Ó Dálaigh]s Mairg 
thréigius inn, a Amhlaoimh, RIA MS A IV 3, p. 563, 1. 16. For the form cf. 
no-dlesed, etc., PEDERSON § 705 ; dlised, Irish Texts, ed. FRASER, GROSJEAN, 
and O’ KEEFE, HHI, p. 6, 17. 
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VI THE FRAY AT LOCH LUIG 


Date The language of this poem seems to be that of the second 
half of the 12th century. The following words are particularly 
suggestive of Middle Irish: osuic 1, lodmair 4, 7, 8, iomairg 14, 
fo bithin 18,rusfubadh 20,ro-siacht 21,0glaighthear 23, tdruill 28, 
oldás 28, coimhdhíne 32. The meaninglessness of the infixed 
-s- and -dus- in 7, 15, 20 and 17 is a sign of lateness. Another 
sign of lateness is the use of sé in the phrase ro m[Alarbh sé 19. 
A special accusative form, which can be checked by the rime, 
occurs as the object of a verb in st. 18, láimh (: d' edráin). No 
other object forms (either inflected or not inflected) which may 
be checked by the rime occur. There is no occasion for in- 
flected copula forms, nor for accusative pronouns (either indep- 
endent or infixed). 

Commentary A summary of the story’ of this lay, with a few words of 
commentary, may be found in Dr. CunRISTIANSEN's Vikings 93. 
Metre The metre is Deibhidhe. The opening couplets (seóladh) of 
the quatrains are sometimes in Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach. The 

rimes are correct according to classical laws. 

The poem has been mentioned supra, p. cv. 
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1b Osuic  foot-washing ' (a sign of welcome). 
3a sgís leinn ‘ we were weary ’. 
7c The line as it stands has a syllable too many. The corruption 
probably lies in mo ghenair which could not rime with  cairdem]h]ail, 
not, as MacNeill suggests (Pt. I, p. Ixi), in rusjrith (see Corrigenda). 
I5d na greallaighe is almost certainly the genitive of a place-name. 
18b The translation ' was knit ' should be altered to ‘ was decided. ' 
19b léimionnach ' leaping,’ recte béimionnach ' striking’ (see Corri- 
genda). 
20c sru(h goir may be a place-name. 
20d luaithleacaigh (: goir). This is the only instance in the poem ot 
a three-syllabled riming with a one-syllabled word. Moreover the sudden 
transition from Leacán to Leacach, who was a different person (see 13), 
renders the whole couplet suspect. 
27c, d. chumhaidh, echlgonaidh apparently stand for chumhaigh, écht- 
ghonaigh (Cf.chatharmuidh for chatharmuigh in 28b) : if so cru is a dat. sg. 
fem. Its etymology suggests that it was originally neuter (cf. PEDERSEN 
Gramm. & THURNEYSEN Handbuch, Indexes). its gender in Mid. Ir. is 
hard to determine, but it seems not to be fem. in erú cride, Windisch's 
Tain 5789. 
3id Literally ‘ in triumphing over his first slaying ’ (Cf. guine, célguine 
Windisch Táin ; cétguine Contrib.). 
33b m'aósa... coimhdhine (from comh+ dine ‘a generation’) ' my coc- 
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The inflection of the copula in stanzas 1 and 28 is a clear 
sign of the Middle Irish origin of this poem.  Infixed pronouns 
of the first person occur with their full meaning in stanzas 26 
and 28. Independent accusative pronouns occur in 14b,d, and 
in 22c. In stanza 24 there is a meaningless infixed -d-. In 
stanza 22 the infixed -d- is either meaningless or helps to mark 
the relative use of the verb. The meaningless infixed -s- in 
ros-fothracdaots, st. 1, was perhaps used to obtain an extra 
alliteration with fiena, which already alliterates with ffuil (Cf. 
footnote 1. p. 54). Such degenerate uses of the infixed pronoun 
are characteristic of late Middle Irish. A predicative adjective 
agreeing with a plural subject is not inflected in st. 29. Ana- 
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drove and 
mischief 
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1iytic forms of the verb do not occur. A special form for the 
acc. sg. fem. is supported by the rime in stanza 2, ngliaidh 
(: chíaidh). A nom. form laoigh for an acc. pl. is supported 
by the metre in stanza 3. Elsewhere nom. forms are consistently 
used for the acc., but might be altered without injuring rime 
or metre (See stanzas 10, 13, 14, 17, 27). The occurrence of 
at least one unclassical accusative form, the frequency of the 
independent pronoun and of the degenerate use of the infixed 
pronoun, and the non-inflection of the predicative adjective, 
suggest that the poem was not written before the second half 
of the 12th century, This conclusion is borne out by a con- 
sideration of the vocabulary, which, though it contains some 
words suggestive of Middle Irish, is more modern than would be 
expected in an early 12th century poem. 

The metre is as in poem I. 

Longer versions of this poem are to be found: 1 in the Book 
of the Dean of Lismore, ed. by Rev. A. CAMERON in his Rel. 
Celt. 1, pp. 72-75; 2° in the unpublished Acallam na  Senórach 
(described by Dr. Hyde in Rev. Celt. NNNVIII 289) contained 
in RIA MS 24 P 5 (for this poem see 24 P 5, p. 493 [pencil pagin- 
ation 421] sg.; copied in 23 L 22, p. 434 sqg.; also appearing 
in F V 2, p. 238 sq., as pointed out by Prof. T. F. O’Rahilly 
in his Indexes to the Book of the Dean of Lismore, Scottish 
Gaelic Studies IN 52). The RIA MS version begins Teighim 
toiscc d’fhuluccadh Finn: the first tine of the version in the Bk. 
of the Dean of Lismore is transliterated by Prof. O'Rahilly, 
op. cit., Téighim loisg d'fhuaslagadh Finn. Twenty stanzas of 
the RIA MS version, beginning Téighim ann do shür na n-iath, 
consisting of a list of the birds and animals collected by Caoilte, 
have been published, with a translation by O'Curry, in the 
Proceedings of the RJA VII (1859). O'Curry gives as his source 
an RIA MS then known as“ S. 149, 2/36" of the Hodges and 
Smith collection. Though O'Curry has altered the spelling 
he was probably using the MS now known as 23 L 22 (a copy 
of 24 P 5 already mentioned). Both the version in the Dean's Bk 
and the RIA MS version differ very much from the Duanaire 
version. Many of the differences might be explained as due to 
oral, as opposed to literary, transmission of the lay (Cf. CRIST- 
IANSEN Vikings 46). 

In H. 4977-8 of the published Acallam na Senórach,cd. Stokes, 
Caoilte refers to his feat in these words, in là ro fuaslaices Find ó 
Chormac 7 tucus in chorrimirchi dó, " the day I redeemed Finn 
from Cormac and gave him the odd drove". Caoilte also refers 
to his collecting ‘a couple of every wild creature ' ib. ll. 3615, 
7371. Beginning at 1. 7372 and l. 7377, ib., are quatrains referring 
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to the mischief of the Duanaire lay, 5. 3. Cf. the mischief of 
tuatha Luchra to free their king, O'Gr.. Sil. Gad., I, 247. 

A 10th or 11th century (t) prose version of the drove theme 
(p. LIX, item xvir) makes Caoilte collect“ a couple of every wild 
animal in Ireland" as a bridal gift (?) from Fionn to Grainne 

The poem has been mentioned. p. cv. n. 4. 


1b There is alliteration between áith @drom (sic leg. : see Corrigenda). 
Translate the whole line: “ I was warlike, keen and light. ’ 

7b is bei,t in doirseóir umam ' with tle doorkeeper's robe about me’. 

7c echt, recte acht (Mever). 

8d The u of um (= im) is not elided (Cf. note on V 18d). 

10b aofdhthe a modern gen. pl. Neither laofdhthe nor the older forms 
(O. & Mid. Ir. *laíde [in modern spelling /aofdhe] : classical Ir.laoídheadh) 
give good rime with Caoféti (24 P 5 has a different reading). 

10c ni fhoirshenadh recte ni fhoirsenadh ' would not light,’ from 
forosnai (ní fhursainfeadh in prose introduction, 24 P 5, foot of p. 491, 
[pencil pag. 419]: ní adhainfeadh, ibidem, p. 495, in corresponding verse 
of lav). 

lid in teg[h] coitce[h]ionn apparently a synonym for fiailteach ‘ a 
privy °: cf. note on 12d. 

12b a aimhleas ‘ his harm ' ' to injure him ' : cf. next note. 

12d According to the prose introduction in 24 P 5, p. 492 [420], it was 
geis for the king in Tara to receive ‘ the moss of Seisgeann Uairbheóil ’. 
The story of stanzas 11-12 is there told as follows : “ In tan tháirrnig an 
t-ól” ol Caoilte, « tóccpuimsi in ccoinnil 7 ruccois team í re cois in righ gosan 
bhfialteach ; 7 do shuidhis ar a dheisláimh dochum aimhleasa do dhénomh ; 
7 fa geis don ri do bhiadh i tTeamhraigh », ol Caoilte, « caonnach  Seisccinn 
Füairbheóil d'fhacchail ; 7 gérbh eadh tuccusa dhósamh ina láimh... » 

13 The translation of this stanza should be :“ I brought in warm Tara 
the woman-companion from her husband: the wife of this man-conipanion 
I gave away to that bed-fellow.” 

15e Gile in Ailt recte Gile i n-Ailt ' Brightness in Blade ’? 

15d cloidhiom, rectc cloidhimh (Cf. Corrigenda). 

16d  d',recte do: am, recte, m’. 

17a in gheilt (here and in 26a), hardly" the wild man", but rather the 
name of some kind of bird. 


(1) Meyer ZCP I 458, dates it to the 13th cent. In Fianaigecht, 
p. xxur, he dates it to the 9th or 10th cent. The frequent use of ro- 
forms in narrative suggests that a 9th cent. date is too early. <A date 
in the 13th cent. is manifestly too late. 

(2) This version of the theme resembles the international folktale of 
the rabbit-herd, who, with the help of his magic pipe, calls rabbits to- 
gether, and thereby wins a princess as his bride (' AAnNE-TrioxPsoN 570), 
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18a ccoiltibh, recte coilltibh (6 c[h]oilltibh 24 P 5, 496 [424]). 

18c dhoghrán, recte dhobhran (24 P 5). 

19d dà choinchinn, not ‘ dog-heads,’ but the dual of coinche (also 
caoinche, caoince), a kind of bird (See glossary to O' Hahilly's Measgra 
Dánta, Pt. 1) (24 P 5 has dí chaoínce). 

21c a Fiodh Ghaphra guirm, recte a F. Ghabhráin ghuirm, as the 
grammar, the existence of a F. Gabhráin (see Hogan's Onornasticon) and 
the reading of 24 P 5 (a Fiodh Gabhráin Guill) suggest. 

25a fan lágh (: gabhail). There seems to be no word (ágh (“ láigh", 
Meyer) meaning ‘ mud’ ' mire’ {Lath * mud’, Laws Glossary, & ZCP 
VI, 267, $ 5, has a short a: cf. West Cork spoken Irish, sa fathaig * in the 
mud’, There is a word /áib ' mud’ with a long á: see 23 E 16, p. 214, 
and E 111 3, p. 138, 4th line from end]. The reading of 24 P 5, foot 
of p. 498 [426] (supported by Dean's Bk.) is Do-chuaidh mo tacha fo táimh 
* My duck went [from] under [my] hand. * 

27a in chorr. This is the first mention of the heron in the Duanaire 
version. Two herons, however, have been mentioned earlier in the poem 
in the Dean's Bk. and in 24 P 5, p. 496 [424]. 

28d Loissionndin ( : fan), recte loissionnán, a synonym for the sionnach 
of st. 21? In the early prose version (supra, p. 19,1. 3) losindn is clearly 
the name of an animal :“ Cid as andsom leat tucais?” or Cormac, “ Ni 
ansa. Romgab do leith losinan," ar Cailti. In a note (ZCP I 461) Meyer 
suggests that losinan is“ a derivative from toise“ fox ’ O'R.," but confesses 
that the construction of the whole phrase is obscure to him. 


VIII THE CRANE-BAG 


The language of this poem is that of the 13th century, or 
perhaps the very late Middle Irish period. Analytic forms of the 
verb are used in st. 8. The copula and predicative adjective 
that go with the plural subject “ Aseóid" in st. 14 are not in- 
flected. Independent accusative pronouns occur in 4, 5 and 18. 
No infixed pronouns occur. The use of ad chuirr ‘as a crane’ 
in connection with bíaidh tú in st. 8, though there are instances 
of it Irom the early 12th century, is a construction more common 
in Modern than in Middle Irish (see p. cxi. n. 1). The vocabu- 
lary is fairly modern. Nevertheless a number of words reini- 
niscent of Middle Irish occur: fomlaoite 1; coinndcalg, see be- 
low note to 2c; go n-iolar nglond 3; béd 9; büdhd|h]éin 15. 
The poem may belong to the 13th century. 

Fhe metre is Deibhidhe, the opening couplets being often in 
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Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach. An internal rime is frequent in the 
elosing couplets of the quatrains. The rimes follow the laws 
of the classical period, rimes such as fhir: sédaibh, st.3, occurring 
in the looser Deibhidhe of all periods, 


2c coinndealb borb, recte coindealg borb ‘ fierce comparison ’. 

6b Ina storv which resembles that of the present poem, contained in 
the unpublished Acallam mentioned in the notes to the preceding poem 
(See 24 P 5, pp. 501-503, pencil pagination 429-132), Ábhartach is the man 
beloved by the rivals, who are thee called Miadhach [= Aoiffe] and Morann 
{= Iuchra]. In the present poem Abhartach is Iuchra's father. For a 
summary of the story from the unpublished Acallam see Reidar Th. 
CHRISTIANSEN The Vikings... in Irish... Tradition (Oslo ; 1931), pp. 418-419. 

9d na séd ' of the treasures. ' 

10c,d. Literally“ Afterwards (it is no lie) he had it [closed] around each 
of those treasures. * 

lic. The translation is doubtful: dubhán means today 1) a fishing- 
hook 2) a kidney (see Mac Crüix. Réilthíni Oir). 

13a do dhruimnibh an mhil mhóir“ of the whale's ridges (?) ’. 


IX GOLL’S MALEDICTION 


This poem has also been edited in /risleabhar na Gaedhilge 
IX 341 (source unmentioned, but doubtless the Duanaire Finn 
MS). Its language is that of the classical period. That it is not 
Middle Irish is suggested by the non-inflection of the copula 
in st. 1 and by the construction ni b[h]faidh ’na hddhbha in st. 9. 
There is no word in the whole poem which might not have 
occurred in Keating’s prose. At the same time every stanza 
has at least one word rare in the modern dialeets. When this 
comparatively large proportion of rare words is compared with 
the extremely small proportion contained in 15th century 
texts (See supra notes to poem IV), one is inclined to attribute 
the poem to the first half of the classical period. On the other 
hand the rimes oidhche: Bhaotsgne, coidhche : Bhaoisccne (2, 4), 
which show a lengthening of syllables short (!) both in Middle 


(1) or rather half-long, meadhOnach’: cf. Lia Fáil IV (IS), pe WZ. 
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lrish poctry and in the poetry of the schools, make one hesitate 
in assigning it to a very early date in the classical period. 
Poem IV shows the same riming system and a vocabulary simi- 
iar to the vocabulary of this poem. 1 would tentatively assign 
them both to some date between 1250 and 1400. 

The metre is Rannaigheacht Bheag. The rimes are the 
imperfect rimes of ógláchas poetry. 

The poem has been mentioned supra, p. xcv. 


7a doimh eallaidh, recte doimh allaidh. 
8a  Ronáin, recte Rónán (: mhórán): for the gen. sg. ending in -án 
Oi. note (du BONN 229 HU 


X GOLL' S PARTING WITH HIS WIFE 


The vocabulary and language of this poem point to a date 
the same as that of the preceding poem and of poems IV and 
XXXV. It is noteworthy that all four poems (as also poems 
DI, XLVII, L, LXIV) have been written by authors sym- 
pathetic towards Goll and the House of Morna. (Concerning the 
local origin of these poems MacNeill's suggestion, Pt. I., p. Ixv 
is to be noted). Independent accusative pronouns occur in 
7 and 19. No infixed pronouns occur. Nom. for acc. forms 
are supported either by the metre or rime in 13, 17, 18, 19 (fola, 
chroinn, Muimhnigh, s[h|leagh). The verbal forms are those 
of the classical period. 

The metre is Deibhidhe. The opening couplets are usually 
in Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach. Alliteration is frequent. The rimes, 
except in a few instances, are correct according to the laws of 
the classical period. 

A free verse-translation of this poem is given in The Poem-Book 
of the Gael, by Eleanor Hur (1913). The scheme of the original 
poem is considerably altered in this transsation. A very corrupt 
Scottish Gaelic version may be found in CAMERON'S Reliquiae 
Celticae I 313. 

The poem has been mentioned supra pp. xcv. C. 


7d tugus, recte luguis, See Corrigenda, MaeNeill’s note, Pt. 1, p. Ixi 
may be deleted. 
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9c léd láimh, recte the unclassical (dialectal) form le do láimh? (Cf. 
Corrigendum to next line). Elision renders the emendation suggested in 
Pt. I, p. lxi, useless. 

16a, b. The rime bind: tir is unclassical (Cf. p. 21, last line and 
footnote). 


XI THE KINDRED OF FIONN 


That this poem belongs to the 12th century is suggested 
strongly by the forms inus dech 3, am eólach 5, rudusbeabhsat 8. 
Other words suggestive of Middle Irish are atbert, ealla buidhe 5, 
rán 9, gaíne 14 and the cheville /ólaibh smacht 11. "The frag- 
ment is too short to afford opportunity for exact dating. 

The metre is Deibhidhe, the riming system that of the Middle 
Irish period. 


1c ráidhmís for no ráidhmís (later do rdidhmis): this form without the 
particle occurs occasionally (see Glossary s.v. ro). 

1d rüanach (sic MS), recte riianatdh? 

2c The a of ar must not be elided (ef. supra V 18 d note). 

5c abhus (: Baoísgne) recte ille (Meyer). 

5d ealla buidhe ' fit of fondness ' (Meyer). 

7d bláith‘ smooth, courteous ’. 

10 Cf. similar stanza XII 11. 

lic tōlaibh smacht literally ‘ with floods of discipline. ’ 

14a coirpthe, translated ‘ wicked’, here probably has its more special 
meaning ‘ incestuous’. (Dáire, according to Acallam na Sen. 536 sq. 
was brother to Lughach : cf. Duanaire Finn IV 14). 


XII THE HOUSEHOLD OF ALMHA 


The inflected copula robsad in 22 shows that this poem be- 
longs to the Middle Irish period. The two-syllabled copula 
forms ger bhó 2, necha 24, nochar 26, 27, the distributive genit- 
ive gach éinfhir 8 and the form innissi (= O.I. ind í se) 17, are 
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also suggestive of Middle Irish. The vocabulary, though not 
very ancient, contains many words which would not be expected 
in post-Middle Irish Ossianie lays (e.g., cobhsaidh 3, easgra. 
Céitemhin 4, nechta 6, lore|h]ar 8, sloighthe 21, tüaluing 22, 
shéaghainn 31, as also the chevilles zmfadh nglé 21, líth go ngus 
33). The poem, however. being for the most part a mere list 
of names, offers few opportunities for exact dating. It prob- 
ably belongs to the end of the 12th century. 

The metre is Deibhidhe. The opening couplets of the quatrain 
are often in Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach. The rimes are on the whole 
correct aceording to the laws of the elassieal period. 


Interpolation The subjeet of the poem lends itself to interpolation. The 


Date 


metre of st. 27 is Rannaigheaeht Mhor. This stanza has there- 
fore certainly been interpolated. Probably many other stanzas 
have been interpolated also, 


4a mescca, literally * of intoxication ’. 

lic gacha, recte gach. Cf. the whole stanza with NI 10. 

12a sa recte asan (first a elided). 

14b  geriochaibh, recte criochaibh. 

17a innlssi (= O. I. ind í se)‘ these’. 

18c. d. See Corrigenda 

20a For Dála in tr. read Dala. 

20c Fer dd Ghal " Man of Two Exploits" is almost certainly a proper 
name. 

22b (üaluing “ capable. ' 

24b na, recte nách or nár. 

25c crosáin : sce Glossary. 

29b For buileach read builidh * pieasant " * gentle’ (sce Corrigenda). 


33e Uth go ngus, literaliv ‘ a festival with force’. 


XIII TELS HEADLESS PHANTORIS 


The presence of words rare alter the Middle Irish period, the 
inflection of the copula in 14a and 21d, and the inflection of the 
predicative adjective in 14a, sufficiently indicate the Middle 
trish origin of this poem. H no other copy were available the 
non-inflection of the copula in 14b, 18b and 38e, the non-in- 
flection of the predicative adjective in 14b and 38c, and the 
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occurrence of independent accusative pronouns in 19c and 38b, 
would suggest that it was not written before the second half of 
the 12th century. Fortunately in the Leabhar. Laighneach, 
transcribed about the middle of the 12th century, another copy 
of the poem exists. In this copy both copula and predicative 
adjective are regularly inflected. It contains two infixed pronouns 
and no independent pronouns. Its vocabulary and verbal 
forms are more ancient than the vocabulary and verbal forms 
of the Duanaire version. The original poem, therefore, must 
have been written as early as the opening years of the 12th 
century. 

The LL version has been published with an introduction, 
translation and notes by Stokes, RC VII, 289-307. It is much 
superior to the Duanaire version, contains stanzas that are 
lacking in the Duanaire, gives the correct forms of place-names 
which are corrupt in the Duanaire and preserves an old 1eading 
in many instances where the Duanaire has adopted a modernized 
one. (!)) The Duanaire could be of help in establishing the original 
text in a few instances only. 


(1) The following list of modernisations in the Duanaire text may be 
of interest. The older forms preserved in LL are given first. The 
Duanaire readings are given afler them in brackets. The stanzas are 
referred to according to their numbering in the Duanaire : 

la luid (other reading): 2b  lodmar (other reading); 2c  fairged 
gail (other reading); 3a tucait, preterite plural passive, (Tigdís): 
10a luid (Riachtais); 10b  lodsam (tegmaid); 10d  lodsam (lodmar) 
[The Oid Irish 1st person pl. pret. of this verb would have ended in 
-mar. The ending -sam must have crept in from s-preterite forms in the 
Mid. ír. period, when there was fluctuation between the two sets of prete- 
rite-endings. The ending -mar ultimately became generalized, so that all 
verbs, whether those which etymologically should have had an s-preterilte, 
or those which had by analogy assumed s-preterite forms, such as lodsam 
in the LL reading of the present word, either developed etymolog'cally 
unjustifiable deponential forms, or, as in lodmar of the Duanaire rea- 
ding, returned to an historically justifiable deponential form]; 14a nirsar 
(ntorsam) ; 14b  ropsat lńatha (ba lor lüáath); 18b. c toisciu, taisciu 
(luaithe in each instance); 25c Idid ' he flings’ (other reeding); 
25d nüron-mlüich (other reading to avoid infixed pronoun); stanza 
wanting in Duanaire between 25 ond 26 preserves an old dative form 
caelmuneol : mor; 30b  marbu (mairph); 33b tucait, pret. pl. passi- 
ve, (other reading); 34b  ní duadus (nochar iothas) ; 34d araí (ar son): 
35a (hünac (languis) ; 38b cia n-ar-cobrad (cia do fhoirfedh sin[n]); 
38c ropsar marba (ba ro mharbh sinne); 43a atracht (ro irigh); stanzas 
lacking between 43 and 42 lodsam, lodmur, dtuig; 44a lodsamar (other 
reading). 


LL version 
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Other The story of the ech dub, omitting all mention of the phantoms, 
a - is told in prose in the published Acallam na Senórach, ed. Stokes, 
story » M. 1595-1618, with quotation of stanzas 4, 6, 13, and of a variant 


Caolite and of st, 12, of the Duanaire lay. Caoilte is there, as in the Duan- 


n aire (cf. infra note to 44a), supposed to be the narrator, not 
Oisín. 
Other In the unpublished Acallam in RIA MS 24 P 5, mentioned 


anes in the notes to poem VII (p.18), Oisín takes the place of Caoilte : 
Caoilte it is he who has the conversation with Dearg mac  Eóghain 
and Oisín (Stokes, I. 1559 sq.) : it is he who relates in prose the story of the 
ech dub. The author of the unpublished Acatlam then continues 
(24 P 5, p. 129): Conadh do dheimhniughadh an neithe sin ad- 
ubhramor do-rinne Oisín an laoidh, tré scis 7 athtuirsi, a n-aonach 
Life, a Laighnibh, an lan do ghoirthi Guaire Dall de, ar ndul a 


radhairc uaidh, co n-ébheirt: 
(A)onach anü luidh an righ ... 


A version of the complete lay follows, consisting, according to 

Miss M. E. Byrne, Cat. of Ir. MSS in the RIA (Fasc. III), p.277. 

of 49 quatrains. This version has not been used in preparing 

the notes to the particular lines and words of the Duanaire 

version infra. In RC XXXVIII 289 sq., Dr. Douglas Hyde 
discusses the general substitution of Caoílte for Oisin in the 
published Acallam (See also CHRISTIANSEN Vikings 15 sq.). 
Bruidhean More than one writer has pointed out that this lay, and the 
stories 11th or 12th century prose version of the same tale, edited by 
Stern, RC XIII 5 sq., resemble in plot a group of Modern Irish 

tales conveniently described as bruidhean stories () by Dr 

Reidar Th. CnunmrsTIANSEN in his Vikings, p. 26 n. 1; p. 28; 


(1) The bruidhean type of story relates how Fionn was enticed to a 
magic dwelling (bruidhean), and how he suffered il] treatment there. 
Typical examples are: the present poem and its variants ; the three Early 
Modern tales Bruidhean Chaorthainn, Bruidhean Chéise Corainn (See 


folk versions of these three tales ; other folk tales, such as the Loredn tales 
(supra, p. xxiv sq.), and Conan in Ceash (J. H. Simpson, Poems of Oisin, 
1857, 218, from Mayo: P. KENNEDY Leg. Fiel., 1866, 232, mentioned again 
in note to st. 41 infra), and the Scottish Fionn ’an Taigh a’ Bhlair- 
Bhuidhe (RC I 194 sg.) ; the poems Seilg Shléibhe Fuaid, ed. by J. O’DALY 
in the Transactions of the Ossianic Soc., VI, 1861, p. 20 sq., and Cath 
na Suirghe, cd. Pádruig Ó Briain Bláithfhleasg [1894]. p. 163 sq. (cf. 
also Modern Philology, X, p. 9 sq.). 
Among other stories which either definitely belong to, or at least bear 
` some resemblance to the bruidhean ty pe, the following may be mentioned : 
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pp. 30-32, and Index s.v. Bruidhean (Cf. A. H. Krappe’s dis- 
cussion of Christiansen's treatment of the subject in Gótting. 
gelehrt. Anzeig., 1932, 344 sq. : and cf. also Dr. Robin FLOWER 
Sao; Ir MSS in the Brit. us; Hb 381). In st. 42 of the 
present lay there is reference to an event described in Bruidhean 
Chéise Corainn (See note to 42d, infra). 


In the notes to the particular lines below no attempt has Emendation 


been made to establish the original text. Emendations have 
been introduced from the Leabhar Laighneach text (LL) only 
where they are required to give sense or to improve the metre. 

The metre of the poem is Deibhidhe. The opening stanzas 
are often in Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach. The usual licences common 
in the looser Deibhidhe of all periods are to be found in the riming 
words. The rime cnoc: hocht (LL cuoce: thocht) in 18 would 
have been permitted, even in dan direach, in the Middle Irish 
period. 

Stokes, in the introduction to his edition of the LL version 
of the poem, says: ^ A free metrical version by the late Dr An- 
ster was published in the Dublin University Magazine, vol. 
XXXIX, where it is entitled the Rath of Badammar, and the 
poem is noticed in O'Curry's Lectures on the Ms. Materials of 
Irish History, p. 305 " (RC VII 289). 


la ri(: li) This incorrect form for the gen. sg. is avoided in the LL 
version Oenach indiu luid in ri. 

ib An echo of Currech Lifi cona li, RC NIV 212? 

1d Ghaire Dall, apparently a name given to Oisín in his old age 
(cf. variant form Guaire Goll, in the Dindshenchus of Ath Liac Find: 
see Gwynn Metr. Dind. 38, and supra, p. Lvi, item IX). That Güaire 
Dall, referred to here and in the next line, is Oisín and not Caoílte is shown 
below in the note to 44a (cf. also supra p. 26). 

3a The riming of tres with itself is avoided in LL. 


Acallam na Senórach, ed. SrokEs, 5006 sq.: Duanaire Finn XVII (cf. 
especially 44-56), XXIII, NXXNVLXLI, LXI. LXVIII ; Laoidh na Sealga 
[the hunt on Sliabh gCuilinn] (various editions: e.g., by Tadhg Ó Donn- 
CHADHA in his Filidheacht Fiannaigheachta, 1934, p.59 sq.) ; the prose 
account of the story on which Laoidh na Sealga is based,in Feis Tighe 
Chonáin, Oss., Soc., II, p. 166 (cf. also Wexford folk version mentioned 
supra, D.XXvill, n. 1); the beginning and end of Feis Tighe Chondin (i.e., 
the frame into which the stories of Feis Tighe Chonáin are fitted). cd. 
O'KEARNREY, Oss. Soc., IE; the story of Fionn’s visit to Cuanna’s house, 
told in Feis Tighe Chonáin. Oss. Soc. II p. 146 : Cuireedh Mhaoil Uf 
Mhanandin (Lia Fáil III 87). 


Metre 


English 
translation, 
etc. 
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7c The correct reading which is preserved in LL differs from Mac Neill's 
emendation, Pt. I, p. Ixi. 

10a romhainn, recte róinn (LL). 

12c lenn, recte lenna (LL). 

13a  « Try » in tlie translation should be altered to“ exercise.” 

14d. nach fhágmais, recte arnd bermis (LL). 

15b sporais © spurred’ a borrowed word: LL búalid. 

16c ulcha. This obscure word is replaced in LL by /nber. 

17a, b. This extra couplet, not required by the metre, does not occur 
in LL (stanzas 14 to 17a, b are very differently arranged in the two versions, 
and LL preserves two stanzas not found in the Duanaire). 

18a chnoc. LL makes it clear that the hill referred to is Bairnech which 
would seem to have been near Killarney (Ballyvourney, West Cork ?). 

22c berl fáilte. The LL reading is firt féli suggests that bert is a noun: 
the translation should accordingly be altered to ‘ a deed of welcome. ’ 

22c, d The rime ní: Almhuini does not occur in the LL reading. 

23d  dhisgir dhlogháir ‘ fierce violent. ’ 

241c The LL reading dúnaid comlaid a thaige gives better sense. 

25b do gní ar n-óssaig ' he washes our feet" (Meyer). Foot-washing 
(Ossaig, from the Latin obsequium) was a rite of hospitality. 

25e. d lein:teinidh. This inartistic rime between alternative forms 
of the same word is avoided in the LL reading. 

27a eirgidh, recte éirghid (€rgil LL). 

29c dhüla' desirable (?)’. 

3le ech“ horse. ? 

32a ruinn, recte rinn (rind LL). 

33a Níor bl’ iorunhütinte, recte Nochor bruthi (LL) ‘No (spit of them) 
had been cooked ’. 

33d, 31b  feoil eich. LL has feóil om and biad om ‘ raw flesh ^, ‘ raw 
food. > Mrs N. K. Cuapwick, Scott. Gael. St. IV 116 sq., holds, on slender 
evidence, that, in a lost original version of the tale, Fionn ate the raw 
flesh, and by so doing obtained his power of magic vision. More probable 
is her suggestion that hearers and reciters of the extant versions believed 
that Fioun's refusal of the food was what enabled him to come safe 
from the magic house: on the safety of those who refuse fairy food see 
Béaloideas IV 381 footnote. 

34e «gus, recte is (See Corrigenda). 

3oa längus, recte fanguis (See Corrigenda). LL has the older form 
thanae. 

35c This line with its peculiar form ros tiucfa has been altered from 
is derb doraga rib fein (LL)* it is certain it will come against yourselves, ' 
i. e., it will be the worse for you. 

36c do g[h]abh cách cend aroile. MacNeil] translates as though cend 
refers Lo ccloidheinh in the preceding line. However, the use of the same 
phrase in NNXVIII t5 (Part II) renders this interpretation doubtful. 
Stokes translates ‘ Each grasps another's head.’ Whatever the exact 
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meaning be, it is clear that the general meaning is ‘ to come to grips. ' 
38b sin recte sinn. 

38c This line lacks a syllable. For true reading see LL. 

JI Parallels to the magic dwelling which disappears when morning 
comes may be found in: Seilg Shléibhe Fnaid (Oss. Soc. VI 70 ; Feis T. 
Chonáin, Oss. Soe. II 157 (Miss M. Joynt's ed. I. 637); Duan. Finn NNNVI 
46. Lust is punished in such a house tn: Cuireadh Mhaoil Ut Mhanandin 
(Lia Fáil LIL 112) (Fionn and Diarmuid punished); Eachtra Mhic na Mio- 
chomhairle (cf. P. KENNEDY Leg. Fict., 1866, p. 132) ; the folktale summar- 
ized by KENNEDY, l. c., 177 (Clare version among Mr. Delargy's MSS; 
Ossianie version, Conan in Ceash, mentioned supra p. 26 footnote [Conan 
punished : house does not disappear]. Cf. 7th or Sth cent. Compert 
Con Cul., E. WiNpiscnu Jr. T. [1] 138 (ehifd-birth in disappearing house) ; 
9th (2) cent. Imr. Cur. Muile Dain (RC IX ; K. MEYER Anecd. 1) $8 16, 17 
(entertainment by maiden in disappearing island); 12th cent. Cóir An. 
version of Lugaid Láigde story, supra p. XLvI, n. 3 (hateful hag transform- 
ed in disappearing house: cf. similar theme, with Diarmuid as hero, J. F. 
CAMPBELL, Pop. Tales III 428). 

42d Cuillionn. For further information eoncerning this female phan- 
tom see infra notes to NX XV. 

43b  arádha eich, recte aradha a eich as translated. 

44a Ismissi Caoílte. It is clear that originally Caoílte was not supposed 
to be the reciter of the poem. The true reading of this, the concluding 
stanza of the poem, is preserved in LL. In the LL reading there is no 
attempt to attribute the p oem to Caoflte. In Stanza 35 the three heroes 
about whom the story is told are mentioned by name as Caoílte, Fionn 
and Oisín. The references to Fionn and Caoílte are consistently in the 
third person, the references to Oisin in the first person (cf. especially 
stanza 13). Therefore Oisín must be looked upon as the reciter (cf. p. 26). 
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The text of this poem seems to have suffered in transmission. 
This would explain the apparent lack of connection between 
the story of the boar-hunt (1-5), the stanzas that follow, and 
the story of Donn (8-33). Moreover, no further reference is 
made to the woman addressed in 8, and no hint is given as to 
her identity. Stanza 11 with its analytic form (do rinne sissi) 
and its independent acc. pronoun (do  ainic íad) is almost 
certainly an interpolation. It interrupts, rather than helps on, 
the narrative. 

The language on the whole points to the beginning of the 12th 
century as the date of origin. Words and forms rare after the 


Unsatisfac- 
tory text 


Date 


Metre 
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Middle Irish period are frequent, notably ¢tturchair, torc[h]radar, 
lorchair 8, 31, a raladh, do ládh 9, 18, go ró, go roiseadh 12, taith- 
lech 13, bürach 26, ar bioth cé 33. Predicative adjectives are 
found inflected in the plural (lá[i]n-sgíthe 1, malla 15). 
The only copula in which inflection might be expected is in- 
flected (nirsat 15). (C) Except in the suspect stanza 11, the 
only acc. pronoun that occurs is infixed and has its full meaning 
(ro-s-cuir ' she put them’ 10). Except in the suspect stanza 11, - 
no analvtic forms occur even in the third person (Occasion for 
third person analytic forms might have been found in 10, 14, 
15, 21, 24, 27, 29, 32). In 1, 4, 30, 31 special accusative forms 
occur. A nom. form for acc. occurs in 15, grían glan ( : ádhbhal). 
In stanza 20 the acc. pl choin ought perhaps to be altered to 
chona. 

The metre is Deibhidhe. The opening couplets of the quatrains 
are usually in Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach. There is usually an 
internal rime in the second coupiet. "The rimes follow thc laws 
of the Early Middle Irish period rather than those of the classical 
period. 


5c ar saith sechimuin, recte saith sechtmhuine, omitting ar? 

7b [bh]foghaibh ( : dhamhaibh), recte the alternative form [bA]faghaibh. 

9a máola, recte mdotha ' tender’ as translated? 

9d a raladh ' into which they were put ’. 

10c ffuair, recte ffüar. 

11c lamhach, recte lamhadh. 

12a  Roighit seems to be corrupt. 

12b go ró-Dhonn ' to strong Donn, ' recte go ró Donn ' to Donn. ' 

13d ar taithlech ' offering satisfaction ’,‘ seeking peace ’. 

14c nó gur, recte gur. 

15a ealta ' herd.’ 

19a The metre forbids elision of the i of in (cf. supra note to V 18 d). 

19c lenaid (see Corrigenda), recte lenaidsion ‘ they fo'low’ (cf. Do 
thiondilsion 27a), or lenaidhse‘ follow yc °? (The line as it stands lacks 
a syllable). 

19d nach romarbait (3rd pl.): Meyer would read nach romarbaid (2nd 
pl.), which gives better consonantal rime with ffeibh. According as 1) the 


(1) Inflection of the relative copula is not necessarily to be expected even 
in the early part of the 12th century (A non-inflected relative copula 
oceurs in the LL version of the preceding poem, which belongs certainly 
to the early 12th century). A non-inflected relative copula will be found 
in st. 1 of the present poem. 
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verbs (len- and marb-) are taken as 2nd or 3rd pl., 2) the ro as intensifying, 
or as a mere syntactic ro used with a generalizing subjunctive (perhaps 
adding the idea of possibility to it), 3) nach as standing for an object 
relative + negative (meaning ' which... not °), or for the preposition i + rel. 
+ neg. (meaning ‘ in which... not"), and according as 4) an invisible 
(eclipsing) infixed pronoun (meaning' him ^) is or is not supposed to follow 
nach (or ro), various translations are possible. 

22d coinnemh ' a baud. ’ 

24a innsi island’ (i. e. Inis Bó Finne: see st. 8). 

25b ardg[hjal (: garga). The rime shows that this word is corrupt. 

25d forlann ' overpowering numbers. ' 

29b, d. For chionn and bfeidhil ar, choin and fheidhil as should be read 
(See Corrigenda). 

29c For a dheiridh read a deieadh? The translation of the whole 
stanza should then perhaps be altered to‘ It matters not whom he drove 
from his head, he did not drive two dogs of Fionn's. They were at the 
tail, at the rear of the stag, at his feet attending to him.' The preposition 
a'from ', in the phrases a los and as a chosaibh, must then be understood 
as ‘ from’, ‘ out of ', in the English phrases ‘ hanging from ', * sticking 
out of ' : cf. co rrabae asmo scíath, so that it stuck in my shield ', Glossary 
to R. Thurneysen's ed. of Scéla Mucce Meic Dathó, 1935, p. 33. 

31b armhách recte armhach. 
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The language of this poem suggests that it was written about Date 
1400 a.p. It is more concise and dignified than the language 
of those Duanaire lays which will be assigned to a later date, 
but perhaps slightly more modern in vocabulary than that of 
poem IX, which it resembles in its metre (Rannaigheacht Bheag) 
and in its ógláchas rimes.  Ros-fuair, st. 17, the only word 
suggestive of Middle Irish, is probably a deliberate archaism, 
to be compared with the Middle Irish reduplicated perfect 
ceachaing occurring in poem XXXVI, which offers many 
striking similarities to this poem (see p. 68). 

On p. 25 of his Vikings Dr. Christiansen discusses the relation Macgnimar- 
of the present poem to the 12th (?) century prose Macgnímartha tha Finn, 
Finn (best ed. RC V 197 sq. ; tr. Ériu I 180 sq., discussion of E "A 
the story by Robert D. Scorr The Thumb of Knowledge, Public- 
ations of the Institute of French Studies, New York, 1930, 
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p. 47 sq., @) and by W. J. Grurrypp Math vab Mathonwy, 
Cardiff, 1928, p. 116 sq.) Dr. Christiansen concludes that “ the 
author of this extremely allusive poem evidently knew tales 
of Fionn’s youth which were independent of the Macgnimartha”, 
and that it would seem that“ the stories he knew were like those 
current in later oral tradition." (?) See also supra pp. XXXIV, 
XLEVIH SQ... UNIX Sq. 

One of the points of agreement between the Duanaire poem 
and oral tradition mentioned by Dr. Christiansen is the follow- 
ing: *... the Macgnímartha tells that Fionn and his mother 
lived: ‘in the wilds of Sliabh Bloom, ' but the Duanaire poem, 
and oral tradition say: ‘in the hollow of a tall ivy tree '." 
Dr. Christiansen is here referring to st. 3 of the Duanaire poem 
(a gcitasán croinn, ete.). Another reference to the cüas (i. e., 
* hollow ^) in a tree in which Fionn was reared, is to be found 
in a poem by Tadhg Og [Ó hUiginn]: (3) 


Tu an dalta do bhi ag Bodhmainn 
lér éirigh goch én[hoghluim. 

Tū do bhaoí i gcúasaibh na gcrann 
gan dlaoí úasuibh gad alirom. 


(1) Among the studies referred to by Dr. Scott, that by A. C. L. Brown, 
Modern Philology, XV 11,201, 661, is so important as to deserve independent 
mention here. 

(2) As evidence of the wide distribution of the story it is worth adding 
to the information concerning Scottish, Ulster (Monaghan, efc.), and 
Connacht (Achill), versions supplied by Dr. CuRisTIANSEN Vikings 23, 
footnote 1: that Donegal, Mayo and Galway versions have since been 
published (summarized supra p. L sq.), also a fragmentary version from 
Tyrone in Professor É. Ó TuATHA1UL's Sgéalta Mhuinlir Luinigh 104 sq. ; 
that there are other Ulster versions Oss. Soc. 11 31 and Gael. Jnl. NX 
608; that Mr. Kenneth Jackson, of St. John's College, Cambridge, has 
heard the story from Pádraig 'ac Síthe, Ballintemple, Dunquin, Co. 
Kerry ; that a Kilkenny (Munster-Leinster border) version, which sub- 
stitutes Diarmuid’s posthmous son for Fionn, posthumous son of Cum- 
hall, is summarized by John Dunne in his article on The Fenian Tradi- 
lions of Sliabh na mBan, Kilkenny Areh. Soe., 1, 1849-51, 337-8 ; that a 
West Cork version of the thumb-incident is published in Gael. Jnl. V 
11 (cf. ib. V 92, VI 95) ; and that unpublished versions of the story are 
referred to, Béaloideas III 187, £95, 3-10. 

(3) There were at least three poets called Tadhg Og O hUiginn, one 
who died A. D. 1448, one who was living A. D. 1585, one who was sheriff 
of Sligo A. D. 1634 : ef. Miss Knott’s list of Uf Uiginn, Irish Terls Soc., 
WOE XXIII, pp. 321-322. 
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This stanza (st. 41 of Fada ó Ulltaibh a n-pidhre, RIA MS, 
A IV 3, p. 717, l. 8) may be translated: * You are that fosterling 
of Bodhmann’s who was successful at all learning. You it is 
who were in the hollows of the trees being reared, with no cover- 
ing over you’. <A reference to the cuasán in which Fionn lived 
is to be found in the name Giolla an Chuasáin (note to 2e). 
For the literary background of the Duanaire poem see p. xc 


sq. 


2c Glais Díge perhaps "Stream of the Dyke” as translated. Meyer, 
however, suggests Glaisdíge citing Glasdíc (written as a single word; 
metre shows that a third syllable is wanted) LL 144b 30. In Feis Tighe 
Chonain, ed. O'Kearney, Oss. Soc. IL, p. 128, 130, « Glaisdioghuin » (1), 
« Giolla an Chuasáin» (ef. present poem stanzas 4, 10), and « Gioila 
na gCroiceann » (cf. st. 92), are said to have been former names of 
Fionn's. A Donegal folk-version of the story of Fionn’s youth gives Glas 
Dígeadh as his first name. It says that after birth he was thrown out 
of the window by his mother so that « Bódhmann » might save him from 
his enemies. He fell into the river when thrown out. When « Bódhmann » 
pulled him out he had an eet in his haud. That is why he was called Glas 
Dígeadh: Glas Digeadh,sin ainm a bhi ar eascoin ins an Isean-Ghaedhilg 
* that was a name [or an eel in old Irish ' (explanation occurring in the 
text of the Donegal story, Béalaideas I 106, 1. 18). Glaistig, in Scottish 
Gaelic, is used of a sort of supernatural being, according to Macbain (Etv- 
mological Dictionary) ' a water-imp ’ (But in Scottish stories the Glaistig 
does not seem to be always connected with water : cf. collection of Glaistig 
Stories in Rev. James MacpoucALL's Folktales & Fairylore, c. p. 250). 
Fionn’s skill at putting his boyish opponents under water when swimming 
mentioned insome of the versions of the story of his boyhood, may, therefore, 
be connected with this name. W. J. Grurryypp, Math vab Mathonwy 
212 sq., discusses stories in which, when more that than one child are born 
at a birth, one is preserved and the others are thrown into the water: 
before Fionn was born, according to some versions (e. g., Béaloideas I 
405, H. 21, 27) a daughter. his twin. was born. 

9b bruighean here (and in IX 4) has more probably its derived meaning 
of ' a fight. quarrel’ rather than its primary meaning ‘ a hostel, great 
dwelling’. In XVI 59 it certainly means * a fight ’. 

7a The child Fionn's choking of the toghmann is paralleled in Duanaire 
Finn by the child Mac Lughach’s gripping (and choking?) of a weasel 
(XLII 28-31), and, in Greek myth, by Herakles’ choking of the serpents 
who came to his bed when he was eight months old (or, according to another 


(1) * Glas Dige ’, Miss M. Joynt's ed. (1936), 1. 149 : but * Glas Dioghuin’ 
is the reading of the oldest MS, cited ib., p. 59. 
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account, ten months old) (ApoLLoporRus Library, II, iv, 8, ed. Frazer, 
Loeb Lib.). That Fionn, in folk stories about his boyhood, on being taken 
out of the water into which he had fallen when thrown out at birth, had an 
ecl in his hand (Béaloideas 1 406), or, according to another version (J. CUR- 
TIN Myths 205), a salmon, may perhaps be another form of the same theme. 
7b gcomhlainn, recte gcomhlann (Meyer). 

ild ar üainimh, recte ar üàainibh. 

12a lūibe: see infra Glossary under lúb. 

16a tegor: see infra Glossary. 

16b The translation should be altered to ' a great eager rush. ' 

18c The translation should be altered to “ — How hard he found it to 
refuse anyone! — ' (reading d'éra for déra). 


XVI THE SHIELDOOPDOPIORE 


This poem offers few opportunities for exact dating. The 
only acc. form backed by the metre is inflected, bhennachtain 
(: cain) 10. No analytic forms occur, even in the third person 
(si in 37 is not the pronoun sí, but the fem. intensive particle, 
corresponding to the masc. siumh). No independent acc. pro- 
nouns occur. One infixed acc. pronoun of the 1st person occurs 
in 63. The vocabulary is on the whole Middle Irish. Especially 
noteworthy in this connection are the words ar aba (note to 12a), 
bil 14, 32, luidh 15, 33, gael 22, 23, sgeile 23, áloid (= ?) 39, 
allamoigh 55, coinnsgleó 59. Dr. Bergin has pointed out to me 
that the disyllabic Boainn, 50d, is also a sign of age. Note- 
worthy also are the two-syllabled copula forms noc[h]a, nochar, 
nachar 57, 23, 30. The occurrence of a singular copula (and 
a singular predicative adj.) with a plural subject in st. 48, is 
against an early date in the 12th century. Concerning the 
appositional use of 'na adhbha in connection with the verbal 
noun beith in st. 14, see p. cxi, n. 1. 

The metre is Deibhidhe, the opening couplets being often 
in Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach. An internal rime is usual in the 
second couplet of each quatrain. Rimes such as damh: Tuir- 
eadh 9, bhennachtain : cain 10, might have occurred in the looser 
form of Deibhidhe at all periods. Rimes such as oibre : loige 
15, lag: lat 22, would have been permitted even in strict dan 
díreach in the Middle Irish period. The lack of elision in 9 
and 18 also points to the Middle Irish period. The poem there- 
fore probably belongs to the middle of the 12th century. 

On the Balor-Lugh incident (10-13) see p. xLnir. 
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2c cailc, recte chailce. 
3b The translation should be altered to ' in his own day ' (lit. ' in 
the time which he reached "). 
Gl 1S, mx G 
5c The emendation suggested, Pt. I, p. Ixii. still leaves the line with a 
syllable too many and does not give the usual internal rime. Read mairg 
do bhaoi ar chionn a fheirge (Bergin). 
6b omit a (Meyer). 
7c a hainm, recte th’ainm. 
8d Himt[h]echta < thy proceedings’ thy career’: the emendation, 
Pt. I, p. Ixii, is unnecessary. 
12a a aba, recte ar aba (Meyer). 
17d nénbhor. recte náonbhar (: báoghal)? 
19c choill, recte choll (as translated)? 
20b The translation should be altered to « the many-pieced [i. e. 
ornate?] smooth light shield. » 
21d ráon, recte rian ( : sgieth)? 
24c fa lía is obscure and perhaps corrupt. 
26d saoir cannot qualify the gen. sg. fem. innsi : read innsi saoírS[h]igir 
of the island of noble Sigear ’. 
31b muirn ' clamour.’ 
32c bus, recte ba. 
36c ghiiaidh (: sgleth), better the normal gen. form ghlíadh. 
36d  sgéith sin (: cath): the rime shows that the reading is corrupt. 
37b  ildhealmhach, recte ildealbhach. 
39b  mhon-, recte mhun-. 
39c gacha  háloid(h] The meaning is obscure. The emendation 
proposed, Pt. I, p. lxii, cannot stand, as the first a of (drroidh is long. 
40c: «frame» in the tr. is a misprint for ' fame. ' 
4la, b do urmais... ar,‘ came upon ', < found ’,‘ met’. 
41c diall recte ghiall? See also note on 48a. 
45c teas‘ heat’, recte treas ‘ tight " (See Corrigenda). 
48a glíaidh (: fial): cf. 41c where glíaidh rimes with -sgicth. There 
is probably corruption in both places. In 48a the genitive gliadh might 
be read (cf. note on 36c, and cf. supra p. cxx, 7). 
50d as recte os. 
53e, d. bhlaidh: brighmhair, recte bhladh: brighmhar; bríghmhar 
should then be construed with the nom, cath (cf. note to 35c). 
54d  boirbthréin ( : brég), recte boirbthrén (Meyer) The adj. therefore 
goes with the nominative ca/h rather than with the genitive Buinne. 
55c bladh(: chathaibh), recte blaidh (Meyer)? [blaidh would have to 
be construed either as nominative or genitive of respect (cf. p. cxx, 7, 8). 
It is doubtful whether a nom. blaidh (i-stem declension, or substitution of 
dative for nominative in a-stem or s-stem declension) or a genitive blaidh 
(o-stem declension) are permissible: see Glossary infra.] 


€ 
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57c,d. The anomalous forms cería (nom.) Connachta (dat.) point 
clearly to corruption. 

60b deg-comnart, recte d’égcomhnart (for justification see Corrigenda). 
As ceisim is usually followed by ar, the line should perhaps be altereu to 
ro cheiseas ar tégcomhnart' thy weakness has distressed me. ' 


ANI CAOILE S URN 


This poem was probably written c. 1200. In favour of a 
Middle Irish origin are the number of words rare after the 
Middle Irish period that occur. Noteworthy in this respect 
are iäraill 8, ad-rala 11, iermothá 26, torchair 39, midhlaighe 
60, rod-fía 60, 82. lodar 64, go nüchum-t[h]dir 78, sechtair 111, 
oinfissigh 112, and the chevilles mór in modh 95, 97, miadh 
ngal 99. The frequency of the infixed pronoun is also to be 
remarked (ist per. sg. gé ro-m-iarradh, go | nüachum-t[h]dir 
ro-m-ch]ar 78, 108: 2nd sg. ad-rala, ro-d-fía 11, 60, 82; 3rd 
sg. fem. ro-s-fuair 1: 3rd pl. du-s-rat 54). In ro-s-gab and 
du-s-radadh 69, 74, the infixed -s- is meaningless : this meaning- 
less use of the infixed pronoun is characteristic of late Middle 
Irish. In 117, a copula that might have been inflected is not 
inflected ; on the other hand the two-syllabled copula forms 
ger uó, nír bhó, in 29, are unusual in late lays. 

The following forms, would hardly have occurred with such 
frequency before the middle of the 12th century: independent 
pronouns as object in 33, 56, 80, with the passive in 63 and 113 ; 
nom. forms for the acc. case of the substantive or adj., supported 
either by the metre or rime, in 11, 18, 102 (Special forms are 
supported by the rime in 2, 8, 31, 42, 48, 73, 87, 109, 114, 115 
[see note]) ; analytic verbal forms in 36, 51 (see Corrigenda), 57, 
58. For accusalive-governing passive forms see supra p. CXVI 

The construction “ ataoí ... ad ...” (st. 80) could hardly have 
occurred before c. 1200 (see p. cxi) The construction ina é 
(for inds) in 32 is also probably a sign of lateness. 

The metre is Deibhidhe. The opening couplets of the 
quatrains are usually in Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach. In 11, 44, 
116 the second couplets are in Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach and the 
opening couplets in ordinary Deibhidhe. The rimes on the 
whole follow classical laws, with the licence usual in the looser 
beibhidhe of all periods whereby the stress of the airdrinn 
may be two syllables (instead of one syllable) further back than 
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the stress of the rinn, e.g., soin: Duibheochair 1. The lack of 
elision in 4d, 6c, is in favour of a Middle Irish origin for the poem. 

The present lay, preceded by an account in prose of the incid- 
ents referred to in it, occurs in the unpublished Acallam mentioned 
in the notes to VII and XIII (pp. 18, 26). Till this second version 
(24 P 5, p. 383) has been collated with the Duanaire version 
it would be rash to decide how the apparently conflicting evidence 
of the language is to be explained. It is evident that some of 
the late forms in the Duanaire text are due to corruption. Some 
of the others might easily be altered to earlier forms. 

Stories which are akin to that of the present lay are discussed 
by Prof. T. F. O'Rahilly in his note on Dithreabhach Ghlinne 
an Pheice in Gadelica 1 279-283 (special reference to the Duanaire 
Finn lay, ib., 283). See also supra p. 26, footnote, and infra note 
to 56a. 

For a literary analysis of this lay see p. cr sq., p. CIV. 


2a fosaidh, recte fosaigh. 

4c, d The translation should be altered to‘ on its left side when this 
was set, he (Caoilte) had water from the urn.’ Cf. Pt. I. p. Ixii. 

5d sa n-uisce, recte an uisce (acc. sg.)? By altering the reading thus 
the couplet may be made to give better sense: ' the little white apple 
would stop the water till it (the urn) was full up.’ 

7 MacNeill’s translation of this stanza is possible, but the stanza more 
probably means: ‘ Dear was he by whom used to be distributed [the 
contents of] the urn of Caoilte of the swift shooting: a man better in 
shape and excellent wisdom never distributed dreught. ’ 

9b, d ' burgher’ and ‘right proved’ in the translation are clearly 
printers’ errors for ‘ brughaidh’ and‘ right proud. ’ 

10d Omit wile and for d' read do (The vowel of the verbal particle do 
was not elided in Mid. Ir. or in classical Irish). 

11b fhionnfhiar ‘ cool’, better ionnüar (see Glossary). The rime 
forbids an acc. fem. form of the adj. and thus justifies altering the noun 
to a nom form, supra p. cl. 

11d ad-rala, recte do-d-rala? 

14a gan achl ‘ without doubt ’. 

16b mar‘ like,’ recte seach‘ beyond’, ' more than’ (for justification 
see Corrigenda). 

17c immale, recte 'male. 

21b amiünus ‘ fierce. ". 

28b comhlán (: ghráin), recte chomhláin. 

30c The line as it stands lacks a syllable: for the first a read cú do (as 
in 24 P 5, p. 386, 1. 14). Then translate‘ It were not meet, in his time, 
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to call the son of the King of Dál nAraidhe a hound.’ Bran was by birth 
son of the King of Dál nAraidhe, and of Uirne, who was an aunt of Fionn's : 
see text of poem XLIV (Pt. II) and the notes to the same poem infra. 

33a.b. The bad rime ccoin: modh points to corruption. > 

40c tairm, ' noise’ (or' fame’). 

14a The translation should be altered to’ Were one to recount (literally 
‘ the recounting of’) thy deeds and braveries. ' 

5la Tegaid ' they give’ (see Glossary). 

51d a sgíeth ‘ of their shields ' (see Corrigenda). 

55d airm, recte arm. 

56a The aitheach with a pig on his back who leads Fionn to a magic 
dwelling. reminds one of the aitheach with a screeching pig on a fork on his 
back who led meinbers of the Fian to a magic dwelling, in Feis Tighe Cho- 
náin, Oss. Soc., IL, p. 148 sq. : and of the strange warrior with a magic 
pig on his shoulder, which is afterwards roasted by him, who causes 
trouble for the Fiana in Bruidhcan Eochaidh Bhig Dheirg, ed. Pádruig 
O Briain Dláithfhleasg 148 sq. ; and of the aitheach with a pig on his back 
who came to torment Fionn and his companions in a magic dwelling in the 
Scottish folktale Fion 'an Taigh a’ Bhlair- Bhuidhe (supra p. 26, foot- 
note 1,1. 9). In the Old Irish story of the Death of Cüldub (supra p. Lv, 
Item IlI, p. Lvi, item v) the fairyman Cüldub carries off a cooking pig 
and is pursued by Fionn to the door of his fairy dwelling, where Fionn 
kills him. A strange man with a shrieking burnt pig on his back appears, 
as Dr. Bergin has pointed out to me, outside the Fionn cycle of stories, 
in Togail Bruidne Dé Derga, LU 84a, Best and Bergin's ed., 1. 6826. 

57e airmirt, a synonym of geis ‘ prohibition ’, * taboo ’, ‘ spell ’. 

60d  midhlaighe is the genitive of midhlach : a miodhlach was either the 
follower of some particular peaceful profession or perhaps simply a civilian 
as opposed to a soldier ; hence the word gained the secondary signification 
of “ coward’: either sense would suit the context. 

64a tegor ' are brought’ (cf. note to 51a). 

66b Omit fíor. [The emendation to b'fhíoráille proposed in the first 
part of the note to this line, Pt. I, p. Ixii, can hardly stand: 1° because, 
though in Old Irish a relative preterite ba, aspirated the initial of the follo- 
wing word (?), there is no evidence that the vowel of such a ba was ever 
elided ; 2° because in late Mid. Irish and in classical Irish a relative preterite 
ba (or fá) seems to have been treated normally as a non-relative preterite 
ba (or fá), i. e. it did not aspirate and it prefixed h- to words beginning with 
a vowel (?).] 


(1) See TuunNEvsEN Handbuch, p. 298. 

(2) See examples from Duanaire Finn in Glossary infra, s. v. «is»: 
cf. h- prefixed, PH, ed. Atkinson, 2579 ; h- prefixed, Keating TBG, ed. 
Bergin, 3264, no aspiration ib. 228, 1025 [but on the other hand a ( aspir- 
ated ib., 5725, 5728, in an tan få threise]. 
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66e, d By the words“ a late original date" in the second part of the 
note to this line, Pt. I, p. Ixii, ‘ a date posterior to the Old Irish period * 
is all that may legitimately be understood (!).In 66d a h- should be omitted, 
As rí in 66c is nom., it must be the subject of its sentence. The quatrain 
should therefore be translated : ' A lovely queen was yonder in the house, 
most beautiful of the human race. The king offered welcome to him—to 
Cumhall's son from Almha. ’ 

67a anfhosaigh, recte a n-ósaig ' their foot-washing,’ ‘ foot-washing 

of them, ’ an honour paid to guests. 

68a,b. Read perhaps Núa gach bhidh, sean gach dighe | do-rad dó lucht 
in lighe : the translation of b should then be altered to‘ the people of the 
house served. ’ 


69d Omit a h-. 

75a (76) targaidh, see Gloss.: deich ' ten’. 

"6d  orloisce, recte fhorloiscthe ' purified by fire. ' 

77a "Translation doubtful. 

79b luchar, recte luchair ' bright '? (See glossary to Measgra Danta 
1I, ed. O'Rahilly). 

81b anfforlann, recte forlann. 

84a alta cloidheamh (see Pt. J. p. Ixii) would mean ' sword-blades '. 
There is no alt or ailf‘ a hilt.’ [But see Gloss. s. v. ealta.] 

84b, c, d. Translate: ' by red gold shall payment be made for your 
lovely hounds, now that they have been killed, and for your slender-shapen 
Spears. ' 

86d Omit is (see Corrigenda). 


(1) In Old Irish a long stressed final vowel could make deibhidhe-rime 
with the same vowel unstressed and short (see MEYER A Primer of Ir. 
Metrics 8 17). From the Middle Irish period on, owing to the confusion 
of unstressed final vewels which then took place, a long stressed final 
vowel could make deibhidhe-rime even with a short vowel which 
had been different from it in Old Irish. Thus if the Old Irish values were 
to be given to the final unstressed vowels in Saltair na Rann (composed c. 
987) : stressed final ú would be found riming with unstressed final e 3732, 
4640 ; é with iu 2764, 4312, again with iu, or at best (supposing a possible 
variation in the gender of the verbal nouns of compounds of gair, and 
in the gender of aislingthe, and hence a variation in their declension) 
with i, 3336, 5714; é with i 2512*, 2556, 36 * 6476 [*The asterisk refer 
to a Mid. Ir. spelling of O. Ir. ru-rádi, which rimes with stressed final 
i in 2416 and 3928 just as it might have in Old Irish]: stressed final í 
with unstressed final ea (or e) in 304 (ri : dirmi = O. I. * áirmea, later 
O. I. * áirme). The last example is conclusive as regards the possibility 
of a nominative ri riming with a genitive Almhaine even in Early 
Middle Irish. [Short unstressed final e and i rime Saltair 2969, 3664, 
3953, ele, Short. stressed final e rimes with unstressed final iu 1324,] 
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87e gan acht * without doubt ’. 

88c Translate ‘ when my son enters the Fian. ’ 

98b cion: ' fault’, ' affection’, ‘ proportionate share ’, are possible 
meanings (see glossary to O’Rahilly’s Measgra Dánta II). The translation 
‘ joy? seems to lack authority. 

98b buileach, recte b|h]uilidh (see Corrigenda) ; b[h]láithin[h]ín “ smooth 
and even. ’ 

99c miadh ngal ' honour of exploits ', ‘ battle honour. ' 

103a The translation should be altered to ‘ Fionn related joyously 
[or ' noisily °] and greatly [i. e.“ loudly’ ?]. ’ 

108e Osgar mac Cruimchinn. Osgar must either be regarded as one 
person and mac Cruimchinn as another, or Caoilfe mac Cruimchinn should 
be read. Oscar was not the son of Cruimcheann but of the speaker, Oisin. 
Caoilte is called « Caílte mac Crundchon mhic Rónáin», Ac. na Sen., ed 
Stokes, 5, 73. [There was an Osgar mac Croimchinn as well as Osgar mac 
Oisín : see Index of Heroes. This note is therefore to be disregarded.] 

110 Unidhi: meaning uncertain. 

112a oinfissigh ‘ divers ’. 

115c, d. For go mbladh: in lsithal read go mblaidh: in sithail? 


ANVIL THE DAUGHTER OF DIARMAID 


This poem has been edited, presumably from the Duanaire 
Finn MS, in Jrisleabhar na Gaedhilge IX 341. 

The analvtic form do rad sí 21, and the construction do bhi 
na... 6, suggest that this poem belongs to the classical period. 
Though no words or forms occur suggestive of Middle Irish, 
the vocabulary contains more words obsolete in the modern 
dialects than might be expected in the second half of the classi- 
cal period. 

The metre is as in poem IV. The rime foghla: nóna 12 is 
lo be compared with the similar rimes indicating a modern 
pronunciation in poems IV and IX. The poem is therefore 
probably to be assigned with these poems to some date between 
1250 and 1400. 

A special accusative form is used with a passive verb in 
st. 3 (1). To alter a nom. form to an accusative form in st. 22, 


3 


(1) malachnduibh, for mialachdhuibh, in accordance with the practice, 
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in accordance with classical usage, improves the rime. In st. 32 
the lack of accusative inflection (supported by the rime) is in 
accordance with classical usage which forbids inflection when 
acht immediaty precedes the verbal object (See IGT I 109). 
For the object in 28c see note infra. A poem as artistic as this 
lay of Diarmaid’s daughter could hardly have been written by 
a man devoid of education, which, in medieval Ireland, would 
have implied acquaintance with the standards of the professional 
poets’ schools. Therefore, though accusative inflection had 
doubtless dropped out of common speech before this lay was 
written, it is not surprising to find its author,and the authors 
of other lays of the classical period, familiar with its use. 

For a literary analysis of this lay see p. xcun sq. For discussion 
of the story of Diarmaid see p. xxxv sq. 


Ja tegor. The suggested correction to tugar (Pt. I, p. Ixii) is hardly 
necessary (see Glossary). 

10a bradán. The suggestion (Pt. I, p. lxii) that bradán ' spirit ' has 
the first a long (brádán) is based on a wrong identification of it with the 
modern Mayo word brádán' a light mist ' (Jrisl. na Gae., X, 14, n. 378). 
It is really a metaphorical use of the word bradán‘ a salmon ' (see Glossary). 

lic tairpt[h]ennia * hastily ’ (See Glossary). 

14d a fian b[h]ráthar * her fian (war-band) of brothers ’ (cf. a buidhen 
b[hlrathar 17 b). 

18c chom[h]ram|h]ach is here correctly translated « victorious» (See 
Wixbiscu's Wórlerbuch and Mryer’s Contributions). The translation 
* deed-vaunting ’ 12, and the similar translations, XI 6, XVI 15, XNXNV 
73, are incorrect. 

19c, 20b : translate as supra p. xcv, n. 1. 

21d oirdhearg, translated as though it were a by-form of oirdheirc 
(aliter ordhraic, ecc.), is rather a compound of or and dearg meaning ‘ 
edged.’ The correct reading may be óidhearg ‘ 
used as an epithet of a shield in I 33. 

22c leadarthach. The old acc. fem. form leadarthaigh improves the 
rime with deaghthapaidh. 


red- 
red-looped  (red-eared), ' 


frequent in Duanaire Finn, of treating each part of a compound word as 
a separate entity affected as regards case, eclipsis, ete. by the word with 
~ which the whole compound is to be construed rather than by the internal 
relation of the parts to one another. Hence here eclipsis of the d of duibh 
because the whole compound qualifies mín, which is accusative, rather 
than the normal aspiration of the d as the second element of a compound 
word. Cf. infra p. 129, line 21 of footnote. 


Date 


Metre 
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25d sntihi ' twisted’ (from sniim) has been translated as though it 
were the genitive of snighe ‘ dripping ', ' drizzling ’ (from snighim). 

27b fuilngeadh : MacNeill’s correction (Pt. I, p. Ixiii) is the MS reading 
(See Corrigenda). 

28b dhédla, recte dédla ' brave.’ [The aspiration of the d of iéid 
in the note, Pt. I, p. Ixiii, is an error.] 

28c in óg ilmhenmnach (recte in n-óg n-ilmhenmnach?) ‘ the very 
courageous warrior’. [As the author of this lay seems to practise acc. 
inflection (see general notes to the present lay supra), it is hardly likeiy 
that óg stands far ógh“ a maiden ', when one would expect the acc. form 
in óigh ilmhenmnaigh (better perhaps in n-óigh n-ilmhnenmnaigh). Og 
* a warrior ’ is an o-stem, and though referring here to a woman, both it 
and its accompanving adj. would doubtless continue to have o-stem (i. e. 
“ masculine ^) inflection: cf. the masculine inflection in spoken Irish 
of adjectives qualifying cailin, an old neuter io-stem slightlh altered 
in form.] 

32c oirbheariach. Though the modern language gives justification for 
the translation ‘ that grew up’ (See Dinneen's Dictionary under eirfirt 
and oirbheart), the word here probably has its usual meaning‘ power- 
ful’, ‘ ot great achievement. ’ 


XIX LAMENT FOR THE FIANA 


This poem probably belongs to the 13th century. Two indep- 
endent pronouns occur, one as object of an active verb in 10, 
one with a passive in 8. The only accusative form that can 
be checked by the rime preserves the old inflection, goil ( : nón- 
adhaigh) 3. The vocabulary, though not very ancient, contains 
a fair number of words suggestive of Middle Irish. Among 
these are nónadhaigh 3, a ttorchair 5, diairmhe 7, dursan 9, 16, 
griolla, na bloidhe 17, the chevilles lith ngal, lüaidhil goil 3. 
The lack of elision in 5d (and perhaps in 20b : see note), and the 
disyllabie Bouinn, ibidem, are further remnants of Middle 
Irish usage. 

The metre is Deibhidhe. The opening couplets are often 
in Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach. In stanzas 2, 8, and 23, the second 
couplet is in Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach. The rimes follow the laws 
of the looser Deibhidhe (see supra p. 36, 1. 37) of the classical 
period. "The rime slóigh: bedil 2 is irregular (Cf. notes to next 
poem pp. 44-15). 
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3b For sme[i]rd|h]ris see Glossary. 

5 This stanza seems to be made up ot the closing couplets of two 
partly lost stanzas. 

5d a ccath Bregkdha os Bóuinn, recte ag Ath Bred ós Bóàinn? |cf. 
«la féin Lüagne aided Find | oc Ath Brea for Bóind». 7CP, I, 462, 
footnote 1]. The present couplet seems to be the only account of Fionn's 
death making Goll’s daughter responsible. In a 13th (?) century tale 
published by Meyer in Fianaigechi « Iuchna Ardmór, ingen Ghuill mic 
Morna » restrains her son Fear Li from treacherously slaying Fionn (p. 73). 
In the ensuing battle at ‘ Ath Brea for Bouinn ’ (p. 76), however, Fionn 
slays both her son Fear Li and her husband Fear Tai. The tale breaks 
off imperfect before the account of Fionn’s death, which was apparently 
about to take place, in the same battle at Ath Brea, at the hands of the five 
sons of Uirgrin. For a full list of references to the various accounts of 
Fionn’s death see supra p. XLI sq. 

6c diobhsain, recte díobh soin (: nénbhair) [sin (soin) attached to a 
pronoun is always fully stressed ; attached to a noun is enclytc, as is 
clear from numerous rimes in bardic verse.] 

8c  hüireOchaidhe, recte háireóchthaí, or better háireómhthaí. 

13b Galban, recte Gulban: cf. « Goll Gulban 7 Cas Cuailgne », Ac. na 
Sen., ed. Stokes, 3420. 

14b  dhlaoích, recte Iodhlaoígh (: aoibh). 

17b ní c[h]uirit griotla * they do not make slaughter (?)’. The MS 
gloss gáir seems to be a guess. See Glossary. 

20b is, recte agus? 


XX THE SWORD OF OSCAR 


Though in places the language of this poem resembles Middle 
Irish, the main portion of it can hardly have been written till 
after the Middle Irish period. Nom. forms constantly appear 
for the acc. pl. of o-stems and the acc. sg. of a-stems: in 1, 3. 
47, 65, 69, 88, nom. forms are backed by the rime; im 5, 56, 68, 
they are backed by the metre. Occasionally a special acc. 
form occurs where no contro! can be exercised (e.g. chéill 63). 
and once a speciai form is supported by the rime, mnaoi (: Traoñ 
27. Analytic forms of the verb occur in 67, 85, 87 (but see below 
note to 87b). The construction co mbíadh 'na... occurs in 80, 
Independent accusative pronouns occur in 8, 19, 31, 69 80, 104, 
110. In st. 45 neither copulas nor predicative adjectives are 

EL though the subject is piural. See also p. 45, 1. 1. 


: On the other hand the lay contains some words and forms 
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rare after the Middle Irish period: brosgar ‘clamour’ 5; 
sceile 7; go ro (for gur) 13; do rochair 24, 41, 92: do luidh , etc., 
35, 42. 44, 55, 75, 76, 89 : cüich 77 ; at-fét 110. | Infixed pronouns 
occur with their full meaning in 22, 99, 106, 108. In st. 30 
a meaningless infixed -s- occurs. 

In st. 101 what is almost certainly a pseudo-arehaism, im 
gcein ronbui (1), is to be noted. This pseudo-archaism perhaps 
gives the clue to the conflicting evidence of the language. Anx- 
ious to create a Middle Irish atmosphere, suitable to the remin- 
iscenees of Middle Irish stories which form an important part 
of the lay, the author was of set purpose introducing Middle 
Irish forms. It is clear that he was writing after the 12th century 
Irish adaptations of the De Excidio Troiae (attributed to Dares 
Phrygius) and of Virgil’s Aeneid had introduced classical themes 
into Irish story-telling. An author familiar with 12th century 
stories and with certain Middle Irish turns of expression, but 
using some constructions and rimes more suggestive of Modern 
Trish than of Middle Irish, may for the moment best be supposed 
to have lived in the 13th century. An examination of the 
stories used by him might assist towards fixing his date with 
greater aecuracy. 

The metre is Deibhidhe, the opening couplets being often 
in Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach. The rimes on the whole conform 
to classical rather than to Middle Irish laws. In addition to 
the usual licences common in the less striet form of Deibhidhe 
al all periods, the licence by which stressed eó and ea rime 
with stressed ó and a (e.g. beó : gó, Samhna: hEmhna, 28, 59) is 
to be noted. Examples of such rimes may be found in 28, 59, 


€ 


(1) After céine (g. sg.) and céin (acc. sg.), both meaning ‘ while ' ' as 
long as’ (see Tnurnrysen Handbuch $ 880), an n would have been prefixed 
(or infixed) before a verbal form beginning with a vowel, and consonants 
would have been eclipsed, b then appearing as mb, d as nd. Céine and 
céin. in later Middle Irish and in Early Modern Irish, appear as céin, i 
(g)céin, in (g)céin (ATKINSON PH and Glossary lo Laws, s.v. cian), an gcéin 
(KEariNco T BG, ed. Bergin, s. n. cian; and the reading of the f7th century 
Stowe MS for i céin of the 12th cent. LL, in Táin, ed. Windisch, 1. 2956) : 
no n follows these forms in Late Middle Irish or Early Modern trish, and 
aspiration replaces the Old Irish eclipsis (see glossaries already cited). 
The redactor of the present lay, who doubtless was familiar only with the 
use of aspiration in such a construction, seems to have wrongly introduced 
-n- before b as a pseudo-archaism adapted from some Old or Early Middle 
Irish phrase where -n- appeared before a vowel or d. 
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69, 108. Stressed a:ea rimes, at least. would hardly have 
occurred in the Middle Irish period. That both types 
might have occurred in the first half of the classical period is 
shown by their occurrence in the verse portion of a prose tale, 
which was in existence in the year 1419, published by Meyer in 
his Fianaigecht” (nglas : thess, p. 74, ll. 10, 11; cró : leó, p. 84, 
ll. 4, 8). (9 


3a Tiobha, translated ‘ ruin’, seems rather to be a proper name. 

Ja,b cloidhimh, recte cloidheamh ; the form oighidh (acc. fem.) must 
accordingly be altered to the alternative form oigheadh (acc. masc.) so as 
to preserve the rime. [The masc. declension of oigheadh, O. I. aided, is 
vouched for by IGT, II, ex. 365, as Dr. Bergin has pointed out to me.] 

5c brosgar ‘ clamour. ’ 

7b chineadh, recte cineadh. 

10b ' rampant’ in the translation is a misprint for ‘ rampart. ’ 

10d in imtheachia, recte a n-imtheachta ‘ their adventures ’? 

lid dithis almost certainly a scribe’s error for diot. The translation 
should accordingly be altered to ‘ by means of thee, O sword’. 

12c Tairm, which usually means ‘noise’, here probably has its secondary 
meaning ' fame. ' 
13c go ro thaob ris‘ and he trusted him. * 
15d ainm, recte a ainm. 
16a,b There is play on the words in this couplet: its first meaning is 
Mana gave the sword to Trost: it was not an omen of being silent '; 
its second meaning, “ Omen gave the sword to noise: it was not an omen 
of being silent. ’ 

23c gér bhail, recte gérbh ail as translated? 

23d nathair ' serpent.’ 

24b  amhnaiss ' the fierce. ' 

21d  Laimheadháin (: ghrádh), recte Láimheadhán (cf. p. 61, footnote). 

25b Read as in MS: see Corrigenda. 

25c a ngeimhil, recte a gheimhil. 

26a go gnaot, recte go ngnaoi. 

29c "This line has a syllable too many. 

30c Omit ba? 


€ 


(1) The MS Eg. 1782 from which Meyer edited the tale is now known 
to be of the 16th century (see R. FLowzn, Cat. of Ir. MSS. in the Brit. 
Mus. II, 259 sq.). But a note copied by the scribe of the tale from his 
exemplar, suggests that this, or an earlier, exemplar was written in 1419, 
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37d ‘ sword’ in the translation should be altered to‘ swords ’. 

39e,d. This seems to be the second couplet of a rannaigheacht stanza 
nol really belonging to the conplet a-b (cf. note on stanza immediately 
following). The meaning of éechtaigh in 39c is uncertain. A syllable is 
lacking to 39d. 

40d Earcail, recte Eachíair as translated? The change to rannaigh- 
eacht metre goes to show that this stanza did not form part of the original 
poem. The second couplet of the preceding stanza (39) is probably also to 
be rejected. 

dia tre cheilcce. For an account of the guileful slaying of Hector by 
Achilles see Togail Troi from H. 2. 17, ed. Stokes, 7rische Texte, I1, p. 38, 
H. 1178 sg. Inthe LL version of Togail Troi (ed. Stokes, printed privately, 
Caleutta, 1881) this aecount of guileful slaying is fathered upon Virgil, 
needless to say without warranty, and follows a deseription of the slaying 
of Hector by Achilles in fair tight, based (with some additions) on the 
account given in the De Excidio Troiae attributed to Dares Phrygius, 
chapter 24. 

44b  trénghart, recte tréngharg ‘ strong and unruly ’ (See Corrigenda). 

46e do ró, recte do roinn‘ he distributed ’ as in 47? 

50d See note to 12c. 

51a  Niül (: üir), recte Niuil? 

51e,d- 53e,d. These verses might be omitted without injury to the 
story of the sword's passage from owner to owner. 

54b ruin, probably nom. sg. meaning ' intention ': see Glossary . 

55 After this stanza, two stanzas (55A, 55B) have been omitted in the 
printed text. They will be found in the Corrigenda In 55A the masc. acc. 
oighead h should be read for the fem. form oig[h]idh and the impossible acc. 
form -chloidhimh, with which it rimes, be altered to -cloidheamh (cf. above 
note to 3a, b). The two stanzas may be translated as follows : « 55A 
Caladh asked a mad request of Lomnochtach, though he was a goodly 
man: that when she should die the sword should be called by her name. 
55B Caladh died giving birth to a son (her fighting in France had been 
fierce), When earth had hidden her hue, Lomnochtach was mournful. » 

57c sheda (: thaisgedha). There is a word seada (see Glossary), but it 
would not give good rime here. Meyer suggests sheghdha [= beautiful] 
whieh would give good Middle Irish rime, if the e were short. But it is 
long (see Glossary). 

59 Delete note, Pt. I, p. Ixiii: there is no Craobh Ruadh (two 
words) in the classical language (Bergin). 

61a Disregard the note, Pt. l, p. uxmi (a dissyllabie friar would have 
been an archaism, cf. infra p. 84, footnote ; and ar aire * on guard ’ is uun- 
instanced). Instead, read ar « aire, and translate ' 

6le-66 Cú Chulainn proves himself superior lo the same two heroes, 
Muinreamlar and Laoghaire, in au episode which resembles this, at the 
end of Fled Bricrend, ed. ltenderson, Ir. Texts Soc., 1l, 1899. 

10d Caladü-c|h]oly, literally *Iard-sword’ but here to be understood 


3 


IIe espied three ’. 
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as * Catadh-sword ° from its supposed owner Caladh: see notes to 55A 
supra. The Caladh-cholg in Frish stories is the sword of both Fear- 
ghus mac Léide and (as here) of Fearghus mac Róigh (see references in 
THURNEYSEN, Die ir. Helden- u. Kónigsage, p. 701). 

76b do, recte d'. 

82a The emendation, Pt. I, p. xiii, numbered 81, refers to this line. 

83d ar aga (a non-existent word) recte ar aba‘ because of. ’ 

84d chinnfir, recte the classical form chinnfe. 

85c gell ‘ pledge’, ‘ prize’, recte géill ' hostages’ as translated? 

86c b[h]ēruid, perhaps a mispelling of mhéruid, 3rd pl. fut. of mairim 
* to live ^,* to last." But the phrase béaraidh mé go buan (O'RAHILLY 
Dánta Gr.?, 90,22) shows that the confusion had spread bevond the 
aspirated forms. 

87 The narrative interrupted by the apparently incomplete Acall 
episode (74-86) is here resumed. 

87b sé, recte -séin (cf. 59a)? 

87d Lughaidh: i. e. Lughaidh Dailléigeas ‘ Lughaidh the Blind Poet ’, 
brother of Oilill, and comrade of Fearghus mac Róigh when Fearghus 
was living in exile at the court of Oilill and Meadhbh : see MEYER Deathtales 
32 § 1 (See also note to this line in Pt. I, p. Ixiii). 

89d leannáin (: grádh), recte leannán (see above note to 24d). 

91c ainm, recte a ainm. 

98c níor chomhdha, recte nior chomhgha * it was no protection ’. 

98d Fheardhomna: whatever the correct spelling of the nominative 
of this name be, it can hardly mean « feigned man » [a printer's error?]. 

105d The acc. form cloidhimh here seems to be supported by the rime 
(cf. above notes to 3a, b ; 55A). It may be an artificial spelling of the 
scribe 's, meant to conceal a bad rime. 

110d mar atfét ( the manner in which thou tellest’) could only be 
2nd or 3rd person pres. ind. (not 1st pers. as translated in Pt. I). Patrick 
is therefore here the speaker, addressing the main reciter, Oisín. 
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The vocabulary of this poem contains words and phrases 
rare after the Middle Irish period, dreim[h]ne gal 4, 25, tuaith- 
eam|h|raibh 6, do rala 7, a dí heach 9, nitor cum{h|gadh ni dhe 
13, cothughadh * to stand firm ' 25, do faoth 31, the direct relative 
[uil 33 (See also note to 32a for another possible Mid.-Irish form). 


Date 


Corruption 


Metre 


The story 
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That the poem was not written before the middle of the 12th 
century is shown by the occurrence of an analytic verbal form 
supported by the metre in st. 3 (dar fhogair sé). The infixed 
-s- in rosfüair (8) is meaningless. Its object is probably, as 
Dr. Bergin has pointed out to me, to permit alliteration between 
-fúair and fíadh (cf. footnote on p. 54). Nom. forms standing 
for the acc. are supported in 7 by the rime, in 27 by the metre 
(An inflected accusative form supported by the rime oceurs in 
30). It is therefore probable that the poem is to be assigned 
to a date about the year 1200. At latest it can hardly be later 
than the 13th century. 

The form rí (: ld, for righ, in st. 10 is noteworthy, as also 
the elision, as in modern Irish, of the verbal particle do in 32. 
These anomalies are almost certainly due to corruption of the 
text. [For a genitive rf (: tí) certainly due to corruption see 
note to XIII 1a.] 

The metre is Deibhidhe. The opening couplets are often 
in Deibhidhe Ghuilbneaeh. The laek of elision in 8a, 13e, 18e, 
19a is suggestive of the Middle Irish period (See also note to 
32a). The rimes on the whole follow the laws of the classical 
period. The rime fric : coim{h|nirt, st. 15, however, is suggestive 
of the Middle Irish period. The rimes Fionn: ghrind, fraigh : 
claoidhter, 14, 35, are irregular and probably due to corruption. 

For a summary of the present lay and a discussion of its 
traditional basis see CHRISTIANSEN Vikings 91-93. Scottish 
Gaelie prose folk versions of Cath na bPunnann are referred 
to by Dr. Christiansen, ibidem, p. 92. “ Cath na bPunnand” is 
also referred to in Duanaire Finn XVI 47 (). 

The present lay has been mentioned supra p. cv. 


2a do chlaoi is to be read: see Corrigenda and clóim in Glossary. 
2c do mhaoíd|h]igh, translated “ vaunted (?)," recte do mhaoithigh 


* rendered sad ’ (see Glossary)? 


4b For Umhall’s daughter ef. supra p. LIX, n. 2. 
4c dreim[h|ne gal literally means * fierceness of battles © (or * ex- 
ploits "). 


(1) Unrecorded Connacht folk tales describing a Cath na bPunann are 
referred to by Dr. D. Hyde in his Abhráin... An Reachtabhraigh [2nd ed.] 
(1933), p. 279. "There are stray references to a cath na bPunaun in Oss. 
Soc., HI, 264, last quatrain, and in Lia Fail [1] p. 113, 1. 26 (Meath). 
The Cath ua bPunaun (Galway) described in Béaloideas, IV, p. 83, § 39, 
has nothing to do with the Fionn cycle. 
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6d tuaitheamjh|raibh (sic. MS): see Glossary. 

7c ddr ‘when’, * by which ’, * of all that ’, according to the meaning 
of the preceding words, which unfortunately are ununderstandable. 

11b Omit the second a. 

13d dheisse[a]n (: mhe[a]r) literally ‘of him’. [The use of the Early 
Modern intensitive enclitic -sean (-san in 12 d), for earlier -siomh (and 
-sumh), may be a sign of lateness. The earlier forms would also, how- 
ever, give good rime.] 

17a conách. recte in conách (Meyer). 

20-21 These stanzas, which seem to go together, must have been 
added to the original poem by someone who did not understand that 
Oisín was the supposed reciter, and who therefore refers to him in the 
3rd person in 21c. [The reciter associates himself with Fionn and Osgar 
in st. 22, and calls Osgar his son in stt. 30 and 32. Caoilte, Oisín's rival 
as reciter of Fenian lays, is consistently referred to in the 3rd person 
throughout the poem.] 

24b As there is no recorded idiom ro g[Ah]abh for ‘ who assumed con- 
trol of' (In Modern Irish gabhaim ar means I beat, strike, attack), we 
should perhaps read ri for airdrigh and insert neart after g[h]abh, or else, 
very awkwardly, understand neart from the fourth line of the stanza. 

26a Omit Is. 

29d fhtorangmoidh recte fhiorangbhoidh * truly fierce ’. 

32a It is doubtful whether Tritagh nach Fire ..., a construction possible 
in Middle Irish, should be left as it stands and the line read without elision, 
as often in Middle lrish, or the modern Trítagh nach i Eire... be substi- 
tuted and the a of an be elided after Eire. 

32b-c Translation doubtful. 
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Stanzas 1-16 of this poem seem to be part of a 12th century Date and 
poem on the death of Goll. Some stanzas may have been inter-!terpolation 
polated into this part of the lay (e.g., some or all of the corrupt 
Stanzas 8-14, and either st. 3, or st. 4, each of which mentions 
the death of a Dubh mac Luighdheach). Stanzas 17-62 form 
an incomplete poem, probably of the 13th century, on the making 
and breaking of peace between the House of Baoisgne and the 
House of Morna. These conclusions are arrived at from a 
consideration of the vocabulary. In stt. 1-17 the following 
Middle Irish forms occur: táoth 1, 6, adrochair 2, do-cher 15, 
líach 4, comhdha 6, 8, tuir 7, 15, atbath (see MacNeill's emend- 


Metre 


Irish ver- 
sions of the 
episode of 
the marrow 
bones 
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ation Pt. I, p. Ixiii) 16. From 17 on the vocabulary is less 
archaic but nevertheless contains many words rare after the 
Middle Irish period (linibh glonn 24; fad a dhi s|h]leagh 30; 
budhéin 50; na nglonn, taithleach 61). The lack of elision in 
24a and 51a (see notes infra) is reminiscent of the usage of the 
Middle Irish period. Similar lack of elision is mentioned in the 
notes to the next poem (XXIII) which is also prob- 
ably to be assigned to the 13th century. No analytic verbal 
forms occur. The only verbal object whose form may be con- 
trolled by the metre has a nom. form, a s[A|lóigh 61. Other 
opportunities for exact dating are wanting. Unusual gram- 
matical forms supported by the rime are the nominative ainréir 
34, and the dative sa tigh mhóir 36. Dr. Bergin has pointed out 
to me that the fem. declension of “ teagh” was allowed in the 
classical schools (See IGT, II, 164). 

The metre is Deibhidhe. The opening couplets of the first 
fragment are often in Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach: in the second 
fragment they are less often so. The rimes follow the laws 
of the classical period with the usual licenses common in the 
less strict form of Deibhidhe. Stanzas 8-9, 11-13 are in very 
imperfect Rannaigheacht Bheag. Stanza 14 is in Rannaigheacht 
Mhor. If any of these stanzas, therefore, ever belonged to the 
original poem, their form has been altered in the transinission of 
the text. There are some obvious corruptions in then, as may 
be seen from the notes to the particular lines below. 

Of episodes of the same type as that told in stanzas 42 sq. of 
the present lay the following are known to me from Irish sources : 
1) an episode in the late 12th (?) century tale Fleadh Düin na 
nGédh (See O'Donovan's edition, Ir. Arch. Soc., IV, 1842, pp. 
6.1-82) : 2) the episode in the present lay ; 3) part of a folktale 
about the Fiana, told by *^ Dyeermud Duvane”, Milltown, Co. 
Kerry, and published in an English version by J. CURTIN in his 
Hero-tales, p. 484 sq. ; 4) part of a tale about Osgar's birth and 
boyhood told in West Cork (1). 


(1) Cf. abridged version published by C. Ó Murmmneacnain, Béaloideas 
Bhéal Atha an Ghaorthaidh (1934) 63 sq. A fuller version was recorded 
on the Ediphone a few vears ago, for the Irish Folklore Institute, from 
the telling of Tadhg Ó Duinnín, Coolea, parish of Ballyvourney, Co. Cork. 
Both versions contain the story of An Rudaire gan Ghruaig gan Gháire 
as an episode. [For bibliographical references to versions of An R. gan 
Ghr. gan Gh. see Béaloideas I1 414, III 443, VI 130: see Imtheachta an 
Oireachtais, 1900, p. 68, for version not mentioned in Béaloideas II. 
The tale has been discussed shortly supra p. XVIIL} 

Jlow it was that Goll had the right to the marrow bones till it was 
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The four versions may be reduced to the following common 
type: An unknown person A, in reality a relative of B, comes 
to the house of B. <A warrior C, belonging to B's household, 
has the privilege of eating all the marrow bones served in the 
house. A wins the privilege from C. In version 1, A has an 
invented name Conán Rod ; he is son of B, who is a king of the 
Britons (apparently invented by the story-teller) called Eochaidh 
Aingceas ; C is an unnamed warrior. In 2, A is Cairioll, a 
kinsman of B, who is Fionn: C is Goll. In 3, A is Faolán ; he 
is son of B, who is Fionn; C is Oscar. In 4, A is Oscar, who 
has been born and reared overseas without the knowledge of 
Fionn and the Fiana: he is grandson of B, who is Fionn; C 
is Goll (1). 

Corrupt texts of a poem concerning the fight between Cairioll 
and Goll over the marrow bones, different from the Duanaire 
poem, are to be found in various 18th and 19th century MSS 
(e.g. RIA MS 24 L 27, f. 26 b, first line As dübhach san Alm- 
hüin na bhFiann ; also 18th century Waterford MS, described 
Rev P. Power Gaelic Jr, SIV pH 60927 col. 2, item p of 
MS IX). This poem adds to the reasons why Goll and Cairioll 
were at enmity that Cairioll hung his shield above Goll’s. The 
same incident of hanging the shield above Goll's is mentioned 
in the West Cork Osgar-story. and in the Coolea orally collected 
variant of Bruidhean Chéise Corainn, already referred to (first 
line of the footnote on this page). 

Scottish accounts of the fight over the marrow bones and 
the death of Goll may be found in the Goll section of J. F. 
CAMPBELL’S Leabhar na Feinne (See especially Bás Chairill, 
ibidem, p. 167). 

In a Tyrone folktale, re-edited by Professor Eamonn Ó TUATH- 
AIL in Sgéalta Mhuintir Luinigh, 1933, p. 101 sq., from the 
edition by Peadar Mhac Culadh in the Ulster Herald, 27th Jan- 
uary, 1906, Cú Chulainn wins an smior chrámh (= an smior- 


won from him is told in the Coolea orally collected variant of Bruidhean 
Chéise Corainn. entitled " Crónán Mhac Imilit," published in Béaloideas 
S2, 34. 

In the S. W. Kerry Osgar story, published by Tadhg Ó Murchadha 
Béaloideas, IV, 449 sq., the boy Osgar is said to have been fed on smior 
mhairt óige‘ the marow of young beef " before coming to Ireland in search 
of his father. No mention, however, is made of his winning the right 
to the marrow-bones from a Fian warrior in Ireland. 

(1) For a broken down Galway folk version of the marrow bones episode 
see Béaloideas I 219. Does the name Smirgoll (= Marrow-Goll ?), Laud. 
Gen., ZCP VIII 291, bear some relation to the episode under discussion? 
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chnámh * the marrow-bone '?) from two other heroes, much as 
he wins the curad-mír in Fled Bricrenn. 

The death of Goll, left untold in Duanaire Finn owing to the 
imperfection of this poem at the end, is told in a Donegal (?) 
orally collected tale Bas Ghoill, published by F. Mac Hóraii 
|= H. Morris] Oidhche Áirneúil |1924], p. 51 sq. The tale says 
that Muce Smolach mac Smoil killed Goll as he was leaving the 
rock weak for want of food (cf. present poem, st.16). The rock 
itself is said to be * to the north of Tir Chonaill, near Ros Ghoill’ 
(p. 51), and the editor mentions a rocky islet there still called 
Carraig Ghoill. The enmity between Fionn and Goll had arisen 
because of a blow given by Conán, Goll's brother, to Fionn. 

« Mugan beag mac Smàil» is Goll's slayer in one of the Scot- 
tish ballad versions of Goll's death (J. F. CAMPBELL L. na Feinne 
173, st. 3). The cause of the final enmity is not clearly stated 
in the text of any of the ballads edited by Campbell, but, in his 
« arguments » (ibidem, pp. 171, 168, 167). Campbell consistently 
states, as though it were the accepted Scottish tradition of his 
day, that Goll, having slain Cairiol! through jealousy over the 
marrow bones, fled to a cave. There he used to be visited by 
his friend Osgar. Once, fearing that Osgar might betray his 
hiding-place, he tried to kill him. Fionn in anger pursued Goll 
to an «island». It was on this « island», which clearly corres- 
ponds to the Irish carraig, that Goll made his last stand and met 
his death. 

The death of Goll on « Carrae Guill », without any reference to 
the marrow bones episode, is related as follows in Acallam 
na Senórach, ed. Stokes, 1. 1965. Goll’s brother Garadh had 
killed « Dubh Dithre», leader of the Fiana of Ossory. Goll 
retreated to ‘Carrac Guill in the west’. Three battalions of 
the Fiana beseiged him there for a month and a half. For nine 
nights Goll was without food. Then, being weak with hunger, 
he was beheaded on the rock by Dubh Dithre's son, « Muc Smaile ». 

For other references to Goll's last stand on the rock see infra 
notes to poem XXXVI. 


Ge comdha, recte comhgha * protection ’. 

8d comhdha, recte comhgha * protection ’ (Meyer). 

8b, 9c,d "The translation of these lines is uncertain on account of the 
corruption of the text. 

10d -arma, recte -armdha? 

12a Omit a (Meyer). 

12c,d Internal rime is lacking in this couplet. 
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13c,d Omit sin (Meyer). Rime is probably intended between 
méla and éise (sic leg.?). 

iba luir ‘a pillar’. 

23a fíchis, recte fi[o]ch is. 

2da is. recte agus? 

25d go conáich ‘richly ’. 

26b ‘ One of their three thirds [cf. I 22d, note] without mockery. ' 

35c um ne. Mever’s suggested alteration of these obscure words 
to amhne ‘thus’, though it gives Deibhidhe rime with sáimhe, hardly 
makes sense. 

49d snitheach, translated ‘ dangling ' as though it were connected 
with snighidh * it drips '. is more probably connected with sníthe * twisted ’. 

44a A oínfhir. recte Aoinfher. 

44b nerta, recte a neart (see Corrigenda). 

45d than ‘foam’ (Meyer). 

47b go gclódh catha * with battle victory ’. 

51a With elision this line lacks a syllable. 

56d dicheall * negligence ’. 

61d taithlech * satisfaction ', ‘ offer of peace-terms ', 


XXIII THE ADVENTURES OF THE MEN FROM 
SORCHA 


Analysis of the language of this poem gives the following 
clues as to date: Independent accusative pronouns occur in 
39, 41, 60, 82, 85 (4). An infixed pronoun of the second person 
singular occurs in the stereotyped phrase rodfia, 40, 46, 215 
(It may be compared with the infixed pronoun inthe stereotyped 
phrase adrae buaidh 7 bennacht of Acallam na Senórach, ed. 
Stokes, 1. 163, efc). Inflected copula forms occur in 96, 159, 192 
(isam, bad, gersat). In 28, 87, 100, 149, 162, 174, 179, 186, 199, 
copulas that might have been inflected are not inflected. The 
predicative adjective is inflected in 159, 186 (subhaigh), 201. 
In 87, 149, 162, 174, 179, 186 (líonmhar), 192, 199, it is not 
inflected. A direct relative fuil occurs in 227. As against seven 
unspecialized accusative forms supported either by the rime or 


(1) The independent pronoun in the phrase ind iad, 71, 203, is also to 
be noted. 2 
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metre (109, 180 181, 190, 194.1190, 222,) one special form is 
supported by the rime (224). Dochom, a word disapproved of 
in classical poetry (cf. GT, I, 131), occurs in 107. It occurs 
in its more modern, unclassical, form chum in 62. 

So far the language agrees closelv with that of Acallam na 
Senórach (c. 1200). One feature of the language might at first 
sight seem to point to a dale earlier than that of the Acallam. 
It is the use of the pleonastic infixed -s- (See 156, 188, 196, 
207 : in 1 the -s- perhaps helps to bring out the relative meaning 
of the verb). This usage is common in the main body of the 
Passions and Homilies from the Leabbar Breac (c. 1150). It 
is infrequent iti the Acallam and rare in classical poetry. (!)) It 
seems, howewer, to have survived dialectally, as it is still common 
in the Leabhar Breac Homilv on the Commandments (Atkin- 
son'sed., XXXIV), which is almost certainly later than 1200 (?). 
The frequency of this degenerate use of the infixed pronoun, 
therefore, by no means proves that the poem is earlier than 
the Acallam. That it is later is rendered almost certain by the 
frequency of analytic forms of the verb (1st person dia cclu!ne 
me, go ragha mé 47, do bhi sinn (:chugainn) 91; 2nd person 
muna ccoisge tú 38 ; 3rd person fuair sé 141, nior fhágoibh sé 194, 
dar t[h]aistil sé 206). In the Acallam analytic forms are very rare. 
Unclassical verbal forms occur: in 208, roibh (: gcathoibh) 
for roibhe (For other instances of this form see below notes 
to Poems XLIII XLV, XLVII LVIL LX, LAI. LXVII, 
LXVIII) ; and in 38, tuitfir, 2nd pers. sg., where the consequent 
elision prevents emendation to the classical fuiffe. It is note- 
worthy that unclassical verbal forms also occur in the Leabhar 
Breac Homily on the Commandments (fhétair, fhuilngir, 7450, 
7451, for féta, fuilnge ; fhuigir, dechair, 7539, for fuig(b)e, decha ; 
and other similar forms: cf. also supra. p. cxi, $82). The 
vocabulary contains many more words obsolete in the modern 
dialects than would be expected in the second half of the 
classical period. It is, however, less ancient than the vocabula- 
ry of the Acallam. 


(1) For its occasional nse in classical poetry, to obtain alliteration, cf 
Miss KNorr's note on p. 110. 1. 24, of her Irish Syllabic Poetry (1928). 
An -s- infixed for this purpose was, in the 16th century poetic schools, 
known as sealbhadh uama * alliterative infixed pronoun', and examples of 
its use may be found in the grammatical tracts in RTA MSS C I 3. Section 
Jis qms bilo, eva 21] IP e qp. Sesh 

(2) This is shown by the frequency in it of the lá ... ina... construction 
and of analytic verbal forms of the 3rd and other persons (cf. supra, 
Introduction, p. cxi), 
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It may therefore be concluded on linguistic grounds that the Date 
poem is later than Acallam na Senórach. The plural copula 
forms forbid assigning it to a date much later than 1300. As 
it does not conform to classical laws in its use of chum, in its 
use of roibh, and in its non-use of special] accusative forms for 
the noun and adjective, it (along with the Leabhar Breac 
Homily on the Commandments) may with some probability be 
taken to represent the popular (as opposed to the learned) 
speech of some district (!) in Ireland in the 13th century. 

In 198 the lack of a preposition, to connect the word cead  Infinitival 

‘permission ' with the verbal noun that completes its meaning, "°° o 
is noteworthy. In 95 cead is connected with its verbal noun by 
the preposition fa. Outside this example the earliest example 
of a disconnected (infinitival) use of the verbal noun known to 
me is that occurring in the Homily on the Commandments 
(1. 7373 of Atkinson's edition), where the word introducing the 
infinitive is cengul * obligation’. The construction occurs again 
in the Gaelic Maundeville (Stoke's ed., $ 179, ZCP, II, p. 258). 
In the Gaelic Maundeville, as in this poem, the word introducing 
the disconnected verbal noun is cead. The disconnected con- 
struction is very common in the Irish of to-day after words 
expressing wish, permission, etc. (°) [Compare also the lack 
of connection between fios and its logical object commented on 
below in the note to poem LXIV 102]. 

The metre of the poem is Deibhidhe. The opening couplets Metre 
are often in Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach. Lack of elision is so fre- 
quent (15a, 20b, 83a, 84c, 113c, 117a, 141a, 194a, 199a, 215b, 
215d, 224b) that I have refrained from emending with a view 
to remedying it, even where such emendation would have been 
easy. The rimes on the whole are those of classical dán díreach, 
with the usual licences in the unaccented rimes common in the 
less strict form of Deibhidhe. 'The (unaccented) rime /hinn: 
Eireann 33 and the similar rimes in 93, 133, 197, are unusual. For 
another unusual rime see below the note to 63 c,d. The follo 
wing irregular accented rimes occur in the Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach 
couplets, Fhionn : Truim 1, Fhi[o]nn : tuinn 24 (but cf. note in- 
fra), mhir :ngoil 13, Caotlti : dhíolta 25, tir : taoibh 56, gnaoi : aoibh 
79, chloinn : grinn 99, garbh: ndealbh 124, ró : ghleó 150, mhóir : 


(1) The Homily and the poem ueed not necessarily, of course, be from 
the same district. 

(2) For the history of the construction in the 16th and 17th centuries 
Dr. Bergin has supplied me with the following references : ^ Fierabras" 
$ 20 (RC XIX); “ Betha Choluimb Chille,” by M. O'Donnell, 20, 68 ; 
common in New Testament, 1602 (= 1595); often in Keating, 


Relations 
between 
Patrick and 
Oisin. 


Bruidhean 
stories 
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shlógh 152, Greige : Cigin 167. [Stressed ea :a and eó :ó. rimes an- 
terior to 1419 have been instanced supra, p. 45.] 

The dialogue between Patrick and Oisín which concludes this 
poem shows the literary Ossianic legend at an interesting stage 
of its development. In Acallan na Senórach, Caoilte and 
Oisin are idealized representatives of pagandom, while Patrick 
listens with sympathy and interest to their tales. There is 
no conflict between the heroes and the saint, their relations 
being those of mutual understanding and goodwill. In this 
poem, on the side of Oisin there is discontent, and he already 
tends to conform to the semi-burlesque mould which is forced 
upon him in later lays. Patrick still retains the dignified and 
genial bearing that was his in the Acallam. In the 16th (?) 
century poem known as Agallamh Oisín agus Pádraig (Duanaire 
Finn LVII) the development is reaching its term.  Oisin, 
though still at times a worthy advocate of war, the chase, 
and natural goodness, is often depicted in an amusing light. 
He is ridiculously blind to the true meaning of Christianity. 
Patrick also has degenerated : appreciation of natural goodness is 
entirely lacking in him: his interpretation of Christian dogma 
is narrow and often perverted : harsh words come to his lips 
more frequently than blessings. The amusing misunderstanding 
tends to become buffoonery in later lays, not contained in 
Duanaire Finn. The significance of these differences in treat- 
ment has already been discussed in the Introduction to the pre- 
sent volume (pp. xcvrr-Xcvirt). 

There is someslight resemblance between the plot of this poem 
and that of the Bruidhean stories mentioned p. 26, n. 1. 

This poem has been referred to, p. cm, n. 3. 


5d is, recte "s (more probable than the suggestion, Pt. E p. lxiv). 

bb go sochma * pleasantly * (see Glossary): déis. recte deis. 

6d in t-airdrigh (: brigh) : this dat.-ace. form, for the nom. ri, sug- 
gests corruption. 

9d ac.: the a will mean * his’ (i.e. Cormae's), * her’ (i.e. Ireland's), 
or * their? (Le. the chieftains’), according as the c is considered to be 
aspirated, un-mutated, or eclipsed. 

10b eineach * nobility ' * generosity ' 
an adjeetival meaning * noble 

10d ina, recte 'ná a. 


. recte the gen. sg. einigh with 
' * generous ’ (see Glossary). 

lte (riocha file. The nom sg. form after (rlocha (though frequent today 
after fiche, céad, mile) and the bad rime file: leine combine to make the 
reading suspect. 
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21b tachar ‘a fight’: for full translation see feibt[h]each in Glossary. 
24a dana (sic MS), recte d'ana (ana means * wealth’). As the dative 
ar Fhi[o]nn gives bad rime with tar tuinn, we should probably omit the 
ar and take Fhinn as a genitive. 
28d  ecríochaibh, recte criochaibh ; sochra, recte sorcha. 
35a,b MacNeill's emendation (Pt. I, p. Ixiv) is really the reading of the 
MS (See Corrigenda). 
39a fóil ‘small’, * weak.’ 
43b gruagach, recte ngruagach. 
47d rágha, recte ragha. 
48d gcüan, recte cuan (?) (taking a as the non-eclipsing preposition 
‘from ’, rather than the eclipsing a, or i, meaning * in’). 
49d ghdibhthi is sechráin * peril and wandering ' (not plural). Gábud 
was declined as a u-stem in O.I.: its gen. sg., therefore, would have been 
gáibtheo, which would give a modern form gdibhihe, as here. The more 
usual modern gen. sg., however, seems to be gábhaidh (cf. infra LIV 16 
and the vocabulary to TBG) modelled on o-stem genitives. 
50b  déghra, recte doghra. 
54d ródhóghra, recte rodhoghra. 
o6e,d * Many were the works of bright excellent eraftsmanship on 
its sides, binding it." 
58c miocht is explained in Dinneen's dictionary as a derivative of the 
Latin amictus, an ecclesiastical vestment now usually worn hanging down- 
wards from the shoulders behind, originally, however, as a hood covering 
the head. The context here shows that the miocht was worn either over 
or attached to the top of the brat (see Glossary). 
59d The form nás * nor’ is used here to prevent elision, instead of the 
historically more correct form nd. The s has been added after the model 
of ionás ‘than’. The two words were quite distinct in O.I. (ná ‘nor’, 
not inflected ; indaas ‘ than ’, inflected like a verb for person and number). 
Later they become confused, so that we find ndid, an inflected form of 
ná ‘nor’, used before a plural noun in stanza 170 of the present poem 
(cf. further examples s.v. * nd’ in the vocabulary to TBG), and also ind, 
an uninflected and altered form of inás ‘ than’, used before the plural 
íad in stanza 71. Both words appear as ná in the modern dialects. 
For a still further confusion see note on 72d infra. 
62c buidhne, recte buidhne. 
63c,d The rime feidhm: ghnáth-fhéin may be dialectal but perhaps 
points to corruption of the text (cf. the similar rime in NNIV 69). 
67e go mbeileisg, recte go mbéilfhleisg * with a rim-band ’? 
68c bhláith * smooth'. 
69e a s[h]lOgh is a legitimate vocative form (see Eriu IX 93): Mac 
Neill’s emendation, Pt. I, p. lxiv. is therefore unnecessary. 
71b For a n-iomarbháidh should we read an iomarbháigh, and trans- 
late * though you think the boastful claim <too> great ’? 
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72h coim[h]chengoil hardly means ‘ heaped around’ but rather refers 
to some sort of ceangal or binding that was on the goblets. 

72d nó ‘than’. No ‘or’, owing to similarity of meaning and sound 
is easily confused (as in NXIV 48) with zná * nor '. When fonds ‘ than ’ 
became confused with ná ‘ nor’ (cf. note to 59d supra), the further con- 
fusion with nó * or ' could easily come about, as here. 

74a  lán-mher, recte merdha (: Cherda)? 

79a ‘high was his fame ' (see gnaoi in Glossary : in 75a gnaoí probably 
also means ‘fame ’) 

82c.d crois, recte cros ; solais, recte solas. 2 

83d a churadh has been translated as thought it were na gcuradh. 

84d  lánbhláith * full smooth ’, * full pleasant ’. 

90b nÉirinn, recte hÉirinn. 

91e tteacht, recte teacht. 

94e,d The construction of d'iarraidh (literally ‘for the purpose of 
seeking ’) is obscure, and Oisín, the reciter, is referred to in the third 
person. The couplet is probably corrupt. 

98e monor * a work ' (a word common in chevilles) has been translated 
‘a murmuring sound ' as though it were monbhar. 

100a onn, recte donn * brownhaired ’ (see Corrigenda). 

100b a *their' (as the following eclipsis shows). 

105b ba haibhseach treóir * which was mighty in strength ' (See Gloss.). 

109d fuileach * fierce ’. 

112c ar fer, recte a ffer? 

112d ciosa chana, recte ctoschána. 

142b (1) mérchathroigh, better perhaps the alternative form  mórcha- 
thoir (whieh improves the rime with /flathoibh). 

148c don [hir (: sirig), recte an fhir. The translation ‘for him on a 
lance ’ should accordingly be altered to ‘ on the hero's lance ’. 

157b móid sometimes means ‘ wrath ’, sometimes * oath’, * vow ' (PB). 
See Glossary for its meaning herc. 

163b sheólta s[h]áorbhláith * graceful and excellently smooth. ' 

121a (?) This line lacks a syllable. 

122d Read a ngaisgidh. 

125e céd, recte ceó (see Corrigenda). The translation should accord- 
ingly be altered to ‘a snowy fog.’ 

131c,d Delete ‘ never’ in the tr. and insert ‘ though ' before * thou ’. 

135e núa here probably has its secondary meaning ‘bright’. The 
spelling nuadh, ctymologically incorrect, is probably a mere trick of 
writing of the scribe's, as a final broad dh would be silent in a word like 
nüadh in most modern dialeets. The dh doubtless crept into writing from 
forms like nüaidhe, compounded from nua (older nue) and the adjectival 
ending which appears in modern Irish as -da, -dha, -dhe, etc. 


(1) The notes here pass to 142 (see MacNeill's remark upon 120, Pt. I, 
p. LXIV). 
(2) The notes here return to 121, 
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154d triathaibh, recte ttriathaibh. 

155b forghráin, recte fforghráin. 

165a catha, recte ceatha as translated (Sce Corrigenda). 

175-176 The closing couplet of one stanza and the opening couplet of 
the next have been omitted in the translation: * To Osgar who checked 
all valour it was an omen of sword-slaughter. Osgar’s band and the 
Hesperians attack one another, and it was no weak onset." 

182a go hegnach * wisely ’, * skilfully °? 

187b  sochrach, recte sochraidh *comely' (For justification see Corrigenda). 

189d a gcomhg[h]ar : meaning here doubtful: normally ‘ in proximity ' 
‘near’ — text perhaps corrupt ; frialloid imtheacht, literally ‘they set 
about departing ', really hardly means more than ' they depart '. 

196 The sentence introduced by Bdltar is unfinished: it is probable 
that two couplets are missing. 

199d MacNeill’s correction, Pt. I, p. lxiv, 1s the MS reading. 

219b fuileach (here and in 211c) * warlike ’, * fierce ’. 

912d MacNeill's emendation is justified by the MS reading (see Corrig- 
enda). 

213b a mbruih írüth, translated * attending to hours ’, is probably cor- 
rupt. Bruth commonly means ‘heat ’, ‘ fervour ’. 

216a dénsa, recte the classica! form dén[a|sa: the line as it stands 
lacks a syllable owing to elision. 

221d  fíreis, recte ttreise. 

229b mór ngáibhthe * much peril’ (gen. sg.: cf. supra note to 49d). 

222d This line has a syllable too many. 


Sy THE CHASE OF SEIABE TRUISL 


No inflected copulas occur in this poem, though there is 
occasion for them in more than one instance (5, 58, 71,). The 
predicative adjective is not inflected, 5, 27. Independent accu- 
sative pronouns are frequent, 34, 38, 63, 76, 77. Analytic 
forms of the verb are frequent in the 3rd person singular, 20 
(see note to 20d), 21, 61, 63, 69, 73, 79. (!) It is therefore certain 
that the poem is later than the Middle Irish period. An unclas- 
sical verbal form, raibh, occurs in st 30. Otherwise the verbal 
forms are classical. Nom. forms for the acc. pl., backed by 
the rime, occur in stanzas 26 and 52. A special form for the 


(1) The proportion of analytic to non-analytic forms is 8: 18. 


Date 


Archaism 


Metre 


Other 
versions 
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acc. fem.occurs in st. 10 (see note to 10d). The use of certain 
constructions and forms, obsolete in the spoken dialects, dis- 
tinguishes this lay from the latest stratum of lays in the Duanaire : 
the genitive of respect nár bheg lámhoigh 24 ; the substantivally 
used neuter adjective mór gcath 29; indid (recle 'náid) 32; 
ótha 42. The vocabulary, which occasionally presents words 
obsolete in the spoken dialects of to-day, should on the whole 
present no difficulty to one acquainted with modern Irish lite- 
rature. It is more modern than the vocabulary of poems IX 
and X, about as modern as that of poem LXV, less modern 
than that of poem LVII. The poem therefore probably belongs 
to the early 15th century, or perhaps the end of the 14th century. 
In style it has more of the fluency of the later lays than of the 
abrupt conciseness of the earlier lays. Its metre is almost 
rhythmical. Middle Irish verse is seldom or never rhythmical 
(Cf. supra, p. eI 

The Middle Irish rus leig a dhi choin in st. 9 is to be regarded as 
a deliberate archaism. 

The metre is Rannaigheacht Mhór with occasional changes 
to Rannaigheacht Bheag. The rimes are often the imperfect 
rimes of ógláchas poetry. Some of the rimes, e.g., ghar : neart 
36, Luin: neim|h| 38, seem to point to a modern pronunciation. 
The rime Léin : feid|h|m, st. 69, is to be compared with the 
similar rime in st. 63 of the preceding poem. 

A version of this lav isto be found in the Transactions of the 
Osstanic Society, Vol. VI, p. 102, edited by John O'Daly. ap- 
parently from an 18th century MS (see editor’s note as to the 
MSS used, on p. xv of the edition). The Ossianic Society’s 
text is corrupt, but in some instances helps to correct the 
Duanaire text. A portion of the lay, stanzas 65-80, with the 
exception of 75 (also wanting in the Ossianic Society's version), 
has been edited by Mr. J. J. O’ KELLY in his Leabhar na Laoitheadh. 
Mr. O'kelly's text stands midway between the Duanaire text 
and that of the Ossianic Society. Its source has not been specified 
and I have therefore refrained from citing it when emending 
the Duanaire text. The Duanaire text is superior to both the 
other texts, which are full of metrical flaws and modernizations (?). 

This poem has been mentioned, p. Xcvr, n. 4, p. CIV. 


(1) The following alterations of obsolete verbal forms are worth noting 
in the Ossianic Society's version (The stanzas are referred to according to 
their numbering in the Duanaire): do léigsel 23, 25, 61 > do léig siad ; 
do-ronsal 41 > do-rin siad ; ro thriallsat 42 > do lhriallamar ; ro mharbh- 
sam 31 > do mharbhamar ; muna ffaghor 50 > muna bhfaghad ; ui ]hüig- 
iobh 50 > ni fhüigfead. 
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4d  éilt, recte eille (altered to conceal the unclassical nature of the 
rime leirg : eili-e). 

6c agam, recte is agam (Oss.). 

6d gé, recte acht gé (och! gé Oss.) ; atu, recte atáiin (táim Oss.). 

8d Insert is before Abhlach (a's Oss.). 

9b ag dol ré tenn: meaning uncertain: see Glossary s.v. teann. 

10d in cú eróin, recte is in gcoin gcróin? (a's an choin chróin Oss.). 

12d Corrdhubh, recte Corr Dhubh ( : geruth). 

13b Rith Rod (= Rith the Ruddy) has been wrongly changed to 
Rith Ród in the translation. The shortness of the o is rendered certain 
by the rime with ngrod. 

13d derg, recte garg (Oss.) * fierce ', which gives better rime with hard. 

14a iarsin, recie iar sain ( : cain). 

16a  Énfhüath ,recte Füath (Oss). 

16-17 "The last couplet of stanza 16 and the first couplet of stanza 17 
have been overlooked in the translation: « Daighre, the man of songs, 
slipped Sineach Suain and Lovely Lüth. Cairioll the great hero slipped 
Guilleann and Guaire and Goll. » 

18d  Lér-büaidh (« Lér-bhuaid in the translation), recte Lér buaidh 
‘ Ler of Victory ’,which gives the required accented rime with chruaidh 
(For buatdh, gen. sg., see IGT 38). 

20d Insert sé after lēig (Oss.). 

22a Read mac Rónàn (: Dobhrán) (?)? This, however, would involve 


(1) Concerning the frequent non-inflection of final -án in the genitive 
singular of nouns declined like o-stems, cf. MacNeill’s note, Pt. I, p. LXII, 
on st. 71 of poem XVII; cf. also the rime bán: a ttigh .. .Mhanannán 
poem VIII 7, and similar rimes noted in the notes to IX 8a, NX 24d, 25b, 
89d (where the -án word is not a proper name), XXIV 74b : see also text 
of LXV 16d (not a proper name). For examples outside the Duanaire cf. 
lamh: ingen Ronan, Félire Oengusso, notes to May 22 (ed. STOKES, 
Henry Bradshaw Soc., XXIX, 1905, p. 134, last line); dr: Ó Cathan 
(O’Donovan Misc. of the Celtic Soc., p. 404, st. 2 ; dr: Ui Chathán, ibidem, 
p. 406. But Uf Chatháin is also backed by rime on the same page). In 
paragraphs 35, 77, 88 of IGT I, are grouped nouns of two or more syll- 
ables, declined after the manner of o-stems, ending in -él, -ér, -én [modern 
-eán], -aomh, -ámh, -án, -ür, -ás, -ór, -üs, -ün, -ios, -ól, -ál, -él, -eól. Some 
of these are proper nouns, most are common nouns. All may or may 
not be inflected in the genitive sg. The list is so large that one is pro- 
bably justified in concluding from it that in Early Modern Irish all nouns 
of two or inore syllables, declined like o-stems and having a long vowel 
in their last syllable, might remain un-inflected in the genitive. As regards 
the Old and Middle Irish usage, Professor Tomás Ó MáiLLE, who gives 
examples from the Annals of Ulster of -án for -áin and -én for -éin in the 
gen.sg. (see $8 21, 22, of his Language of the Annais of Ulster), concludes ; 
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pronouncing the short ov in Dobhrán as though it were ó, as in modern 
dialects. 

22d The use of a pl. adj. áille (: táire) to agree with the grammatically 
singular collective noun zmórchonairt is noteworthy: ef. siansán binne 
LXVIII 13a, and supra p. CXXI. 

23d Rith Theann should perhaps be treated as a single compound 
word so as to give better rime with Drithleann. 

25b bof, recte ro bhoi (Oss. has do Bheagall = do bhi ag Goll). 

26c ndeghaidh, recte ndiaigh (Oss.). 

28c ‘from the spoils of herds and hounds in the translation is a 
misprint for * from the spoils of heroes and hounds. ’ 

29c This line has eight syllables in both versions. The fact that both 
versions have this mistake, and the mistake mentioned in the note to 54b 
below, in common, and that the poem breaks off incomplete at the same 
place in both versions, suggests that both derive ultimately from a common 
MS source, which was not the author's original MS. 

32b ináid, recte náid (ná Oss.). 

33b  trá, recte iraih (Oss.). (The scribe has written trá to cover up the 
unclassical rime with lá.) The original lay may have ended with this stanza 
which with its last word gives the necessary echo of the opening word. 

33d The rime F'[o]nn : rem linn is irregular. 

34b  níos , recte nior (Oss.). 

37e mó, recte mor (see Corrigenda). In the translation ‘ first ’ should 
accordingly be ehanged to * great ’. 

39b mo c[h]uid sealg. The phrase is suspect. Could sealg be a genitive 
singular? In stanza 11 and 14 of poem LVIII such a form seems to be 
supported by the rime and metre (See below notes to LVIII, 11c and 
14a). Oss. reads do'n t-sealg which introduces an irregular dative form 
and adds a syllable to the line. 

39e,d The literal translation of this couplet is * I did not dare to cause 
spite or feud between two persons in <the> Fian.’ The words are 
part of Oisín's narrative, not a speech of Fionn's as suggested by the 
translator of Pt. I. 

42b ba, recte roba? 

45d "nar ndáil, * as it approached us. ' 

45c caithreach (: naithreach) : neither form is given IGT H 120: 
cathrach (: nathrach) should doubtless be read. 

46d no doire dilionn, recte ioná dair dilionn (Oss. nd dair dlleann). 
In the translation * flood-felled ’ should be changed to ‘ mighty ' (See 


Glossary s.v. díleann). 


“ It is noticeable that there are very few instances during the 8th century, 
and the spelling does not become common till the late 9th. It becomes 
almost regular in the Annals [of Ulster] during the 10th and 11th centuries." 
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48c The faulty metre shows this line to be corrupt. Read cáit as a 
diángais don ghlionn (Oss. cá h-áit as a d-tángais don ghleann: for the 
form cáit see IGT I 16 ; for tángais see Studies, 1934, p. 435, st. 15 ; for 
don ghlionn see IGT II 66). 

49d This line as it stands has one syllable too many. With Oss. 
omit am réim which has been wrongly introduced from 49b ; for 's read 
is (a's Oss.) ; for nirt read its synonym tréin (tréine Oss.). 

90b rem g[h]leódh , recte rem g[A]leó ( : beó)? Cf. sa ghleó : ni ró XXIII 
150 (For various ways of declining gleó see Glossary). 

53c bladh, recte the alternative form bloidh ( : thsoir). 

-54b a mhnaoi, recte a bhean? 

56a oram (: colg), recte orm. 

58a fon ccathoir, recte fon gcaithir (: maithibh). [The form cathair, 
with a broad th, is not permitted by the author of IGT II § 120, whether 
as a nom. or dat. sg. For the nom. he gives caithir ; for the dat. caithir 
and, as an alternative, cathraigh (both doubtless to be understood as acc. 
forms also). He gives examples of a dat. caithir supported by rime (exx. 
1882, 1885) (for an example of a dat. cathraigh supported by rime see ex. 
23). His only example of a nom. sg., however, is cathair, supported by 
rime (ex. 1884), but stated by him to be « wrong » (lochtach).] 

99b go tuillm[h]ech : see Glossary. 

59c oi;ainn, recte oirn. 

61c Omit ro (Oss.). 

66b Ghlinne, recte ghleanna (Oss.) which gives rime (imperfect) with 
hEachach. 

66c Cuilleann, recte the more usual Cuillinn (better rime). 

69d Loch Righ, recte Loch Ri (: claoi): the gh is purely scribal. 

72b brath dílionn * a mighty treason ’. 

73b  * It held up the attack of the men. ' 

74a tuldgh * great valour’? 

74b Colláin, recte Collán (: tulágh)? Cf. supra note to 22a. 

77c foghloibh, recte faghloibh (: armoibh)? Cf. the variants faga, foga ; 
fagamar, fogamar (WixpiscH Ir. Texte, Wörterbuch, and WixpiscH Táin 
Worterverzeichniss) ; and cf. other similar o: a variations noted by Prof. 
T. F. O'RaurLLY Measgra Dánta, pp. 94, 236. 

80c ttres recte tres (threas Oss.). 
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XXV ONCE I WAS YELLOW-HAIRED 


This poem is too short to give any exact clue as to date. 
The lack of rhythm and the old words luinne (see lainn in Glos- 
sary), dluigh ‘ʻa fitting thing, ' do bhá * it was, ' suggest the Middle 
Irish or at latest the early classical period. 

The metre is Leath-Rannaigheacht Mhór The rimes are 
not strict (f[hXaich rimes with liath, Wath with bhía). 

A free verse-translation of this poem is given by Miss Eleanor 
Hutt The Poem-Book of the Gael (1913) p. 91. The original 
Irish has been edited from the Duanaire Finn MS by Prof. T. F. 
O'RanurLLv Measgra Dánta (1927) 184 sq. 

For literary criticism see supra, pp. LXXXIX, XCV. 


XXVI WOE FOR THEM THAT WAIT ON CHURCHMEN 


The metre of this poem is Rannaigheacht Bheag. The rimes 
are not strict. The rime deabhtha: fatha, if it oceurred in the 
original, renders a date earlier than the first half of the clas- 
sical period improbable. 


la This line should probably read Mairg do chléirchibh is muinniear, 
id dine * of a race” (Newer): 
3b calh (: flatha), recte calha? (Bergin). 


XXVII OISIN’S SORROW 


This poem is too short to give clues for precise dating. It 
probably belongs either to the late Middle Irish or early classical 
period. 

The metre is Rannaigheacht Bheag ‘The rimes are not strict. 
The parting of Oisín with Caoilte, which seems to have occasioned 
this poem, is described in the opening of Acallam na Senorach, 
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TH NE... lucht loingsi were most likely the Viking invaders » (Cirnisr- 
news VANUS. p. Bil, lle Sy 

3b deireoil, recte the alternative form deróit, which gives better rime 
with  s[Ai]enóir. 


ANVI THREE HEROES WENT WE TO THE CHASE 


The vecabulary of this poem suggests the late Middle Irish or 
early classical period as its date of origin. The analytic form ni 
[haca mé in st. 2 supports the assigning of the poem to the classical 
period. The nom. form ccoin for the acc. pl. forbids assigning 
it to a date earlier than the second half of the 12th century. 

The metre is Rannaigheacht Mhór. Rime between the end- 
word of a and a word in the interior of b is replaced by conso- 
nance (uaithne) in stt. 2, 3. The rimes are not strict. 


1d niamlidha * bright * (from niamh ` sheen * * brightness“: not from 
néamhann, níamhann, * a pearl’). 

4b rúin (: thriúr), recte rún (Mever). 

4c Omit a (Meyer). 


XXIX ERECT YOUR HUNTING SPEARS 


The vocabulary of this poem is suggestive of the late Middle 
Irish or early classical periods. The inflected copula gêm in 
st. 3 points to the Middle Irish period. The inflected form 
of the accusative plural mboleca in st. 2 affords a corroborative 
argument in favour of that period. The analytic form do airrcis 
mé in st 3 may point to the classical period. The reading here, 
however, is suspect. A verb aircisim is elsewhere uninstanced. 
Moreover airrcis gives very poor rime indeed with arsaidh. 

The metre is Rannaigheacht Bheag. The rimes are not 
strict. The rime miolla `: dirg{hje (3) is very irregular. This 
irregularity gives an additional reason for doubting the reading 
of b3. 


Date 


Metre 


Date 


Metre 
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1b fíre ‘true’ * genuine ’. 
2a mbolcca here translated ‘ hulls’ usually means * bellies’ * bags ’. 
2b borraibh, recte borga * castles °? (Meyer). Dr. CunmisriaNsEN Vikings 
p. 91, I. 4, directs attention to the reference to wars with Norsemen con- 
tained in this line. 


XXX THE HUNGER OF CRÍONLOCH'S CHURCH 


Date In stt. 2 and 3 of this poem an independent acc. pronoun 
occurs. In st. 1 an uninflected acc. form of the feminine adj. 
is supported by the rime. The poem cannot therefore be earlier 
than the second half of the 12th century. It may belong to 
the first half of the classical period. 

Metre, etc. The metre is as in poem IV. The rimes are not strict. 
This poem has been mentioned supra, p. XCVI. 
Extra In RIA MS B IV 1, f. 126a, written by the late 17th century 
quatrains? Co. Sligo scribe D, Ó. Duibhgeannáin, are two quatrains which 
look like extra concluding quatrains for the present poem. 
Each has ".r." written opposite it in the margin. This is a 
fairly common sign in B IV 1, and seems to mean rann, in the 
sense of a stray quatrain extracted from a longer poem. The 
quatrains are as follows: 


.r. Da maireadh mo mhui[n]tearsa 
an Fhian ! nochan fhuilngeadh?! docra 
ní bheithdis go muintearrdha 
mar a bhfuighinnsi gorta. 
.r. Trüagh an bheatha dhéigheanach 
neoch do cinneadh don chorpsa 
a bheith a tteampall ghléibheannach 
ag ég d’fuach? is do ghorta 


1-1 Head nach fuilngeadh. 


'Did my people still live, the Fian who used not to suffer 
hardships, they would not be friendly where I got hunger as 
my lot. 

‘Sad is the end of life appointed for this body — that it 
should be in a bright - pinnacled church dying of cold and 
hunger. ' 


sa The faulty metre shows this line to be corrupt. Read ar chléir- 
chibh mo mhallachtsa? 
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XXXI THE WHY ROWAN 


The rime Ghealt: glac (1) speaks against the antiquity of this 
poem. The nominative form lámh (: tráth) for the accusative 
sg., in st. 1, shows that it must at least be as late as the second 
half of the 12th century. It probably belongs to the first 
half of the classical period, though it may be ‘ater. 

The metre is Rannaigheacht Mhór. Some of the rimes are 
imperfect. 

Se samh Laorpz in his Fian-Laoithe (1916), p. 78, has edited 
this poem from a late 18th century RIA MS, 23 A 47, The 
Fian-Laoithe version in some instances offers better readings. 


2a ghlenn, recte ghlinn ( : sinn). 

2b mberthae, recte mbeartha, 2nd sg. act. (or the passive) of the subj. 
of beirim? 

3a nómhaidhe, recte nómhaidh (naomhad|h] Fian-Laoithe, p. 92). 

3e fhiorfedh, recte fhóirfeadh (Fian-Laoithe). 

3d do-chíje looks more like a future than a conditional. 

4a T is rowan, whose berries, along with wo pigs, fed 2,000 of the 
Fiana, may have some connection with the strange rowan whose huge 
berries fed the giant Oisín in the foiktale of Oisín and Patrick's hou- 
sekeeper (Cf introduction, p. xIX). 

4c,d The faulty rime Fi[o]nn: chroinn does not occur in the Fian- 
laoithe version of this couplet. 


MAN) THE BEAGLE'’S CRY 


The comparative simplicity of language of this poem judged 
by modern standards, the non-inflection of either copula or 
predicative adjective in stanzas 2 and 4, and the rime theas : 
a» in 9 suggest that it is later than the Mid. Ir. period. On the 
other hand, except for the use of chum for dochum in 6 Cy, the 


————M——M 


(1) See supra, p. CXII. 
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language is of a classical turn. Some words occur that are 
obsolete in the spoken language of to-day (síodh 1: fulacht 1, 
$ ; fecht ‘journey’ 2 ; mór gcéd, mór ndamh 2, 3 ; sochraidh 3. 8 ; 
longp|h]ort 8: fajo]ídh, tonna 10). The vocabulary, therefore. 
on the whole agrees with that of the 15th (?) century poems 
ANIV, LV. LXV. It is therefore probable that this poem too 
is to be assigned to the 15th century. 

The metre is Rannaigheacht Mhór. The rimes mhear ; feacht 
thes : as 2, 9, are irregular. The rime rfogh: cáomh 5, is due 
either to corruption or to a dialectal pronunciation similar to 
that of Connacht today. 

The poem has been mentioned supra, p. cur. 


lc fulacht * cooking ^ (normally. of course. followed by a feast). 

2d Literally * Who used to go on a journey — with? many hundreds * 
(or ‘many hundreds <strong>’): mór gcéd * many of hundreds’ is the 
eclipsing nom. neut. sg. of the adj. mór used as a substantive and followed 
by céd in the gen. pl. The phrase mór gcéd is, as it were. in associative 
apposition to the subject of the sentence. The principal word in such 
an appositional or associative group (here mór) is nom. in Early Modern 
Irish : cf. examples from Keating’s prose in Rev. G. O'NoLaw's Studies 
in Mod. Ir. IV 131 sq. (3) 


(1) In Old Irish it was dative. This was doubtless originally a pure 
dative of association (i.e. the dative form without preposition expressed 
much the same meaning as is expressed by the preposition < with’) 
but it had come to be used indiscriminately both as a dative of association 
and, in certain conditions, as a dative of apposition (the dative form showing 
merely that the noun was to be construed as a further definition of a pro- 
noun of any case which had already appeared in the sentence, or of the 
subject implicitly contained in the verb). For a discussion of the Old 
Irish construction and its development see Dr. M. Dillon's paper in ZCP 
XVII (1928) 312-319, 342-346. [Where, in Old and Middle Irish. there 
was true apposition (as distinguished from association). to a noun (as 
distinguished from a pronoun, or subject contained implicitly in a verb), 
the appositional noun was in the same case as the principal noun. This 
construction was usual also in Early Modern Irish: cf. Duanaire Finn 
LXII 88 a n-fegmais ... chloinne Caoilte mo charad ( : lag). both nouns gen- 
itive: Mac Acıl Scathdn (1618) p. 9 tré grádh nDé a leannàin, both 
nouns gen. See also exaniples from Keating's prose in Studies in Mod. 
Ir sys by Rev. G. O’ Noran, p. 115. In Modern Spoken Irish the appos- 
itional noun is in the noni. whatever be the case of the principal noun, 
unless, in surnames, O [or Mac] is in apposition to a Christian name, when 
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3d ina ndal (: ágh): see Glossary. 

4d Omit the first a. 

5c With elision this line lacks a syllable for ré bhai read do bhiodh? 

8d mbonoibh, recte mbun? 

10c tonna, translated * waves’. more probably means ‘ skin’ though 
this use of the plural of tonn * skin. surface ' for the singular is curious. 

lle Gé. recte acht gé as above in st. 7. 


XXXIII THE SLEEP-SONG FOR DIARMAID 


This poem contains three infixed pronouns monad-fhaicear 
(sic leg.) 8, nachad-táir 10c, nochad-léige (see note to 10 d infra). 
It contains no independent pronouns. No analytic forms occur 
even in the third person though there is frequent occasion for 
them. The only accusative form backed by the rime preserves 
the old inflection, seire (:Dhiarmaid) 1. An optative rob is 
frequent. The vocabulary is on the whole suggestive of Middle 
Irish. but contains no words suggestive of great antiquity. 
The poem probably was written im the first half of the 12th 
century. 

If the comparative modernity of its vocabulary did not already 
make it clear that this poem does not belong to the Early Middle 
Irish period, the use of the ending -ann(-ionn),in stanzas 11, 13.14. 
as the conjunct ending of the third person sg. pres. of regular 
verbs would show that it is at least as late as the 11th century.(!) 

The metre is Deibhidhe. The opening couplets are sometimes 
in Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach. The rimes are correct according to 
Middle Irish laws. 


the old rule is still often followed, at least in West Cork, e.g., Seán O 
Fearuíola b'ainim do (nom.) (Béaloideas III 458, Item 61), A Dhónaill 
Í Chonaill (voc.) (ib.. p. 228, It. 29) ag Pádaruig O Bhruin (dat., and the- 
refore followed by aspiration) (ib. p. 230, it. 36), tigh Thomáis Ui Laog- 
haire (gen.) (UA LAOGHAIRE Mo Sgéal Féin, p. 75). For further remarks 
on apposition see note to XXXIV 1a infra.] 

(1) See ZCP I 343 sq., where Thurneysen has shown that this ending 
was not used by the author of SH, who wrote c. 987 A.D. That it was 
well established by the end of the 11th century is shown by its occurence 
in LU 3691, 3988, 3990, 3992, all lines written by the main scribe Mael 
Muire, who was killed A.D. 1106 (references taken from THURNEYSEN’S 
Heldensage, p. 411, footnote 3), 


Date 
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A free verse-translation of this poem has been published by , 
Miss E. Hull in her Poem-Book of the Gael (1913). A poem, 
probably of the 17th cent., on the uneasy sleep of a jealous 
man, beginning Ni chodlan[n] afn) dobhran<n> donn. preserved 
in RIA MS Fv3. p. 22, is clearly modelled on qq. 11-15 of the 
sleepsong for Diarmaid. i 

For literary criticism see supra. p. XCVI, 


2a go sáimh. recte go sáimh sáimh (See Corrigenda). MacNeills 
emendation. Pt. I. p. Ixv. is thus rendered unnecessary. 

3b ftrénghort * of strong fields’ gives but doubtful sense. In the 
translation it has been taken as the genitive of a place-name « Trénghart » : 
but the form is not genitive singular. 

3c The translation should be altered to * O foam of the lake-top. ' 

5c ségha rinn, recte séghdha roinn (Meyer), a common cheville in Mid- 
dle Irish poetry meaning literally * a majestic arrangement. ' 

8b anana: meaning obscure. [The emendation a n-anu * while I wait ’ 
suggested tentatively, Pt. I, p. Ixv, has against it: 1) that a no-n-anu 
(or a no-n-anaim) would be the form to be expected in O. I. : 2) that the 
ending -u in the Ist pers. pres. tended to disappear in Mid. Ir.; 3) that 
a n- " when’ was rare, if not obsolete, in Late Mid Ir.: it does not occur 
in Atkinson's Glossary to PH.] 

10a Léigfidhear caoinche ar do lorg. A passage in Acallam na Senórach 
where a similar phrase occurs has been noted by Professor O'RaniLLY 
under the word caoince in his glossary to Measgra Dánia, I. The passage 
in the Acallam (Stokes’ ed. 1. 2327) is as follows: do chuir (Oisín) in cain- 
cinn frithroisc for a lurg co nach facad nech a longphurl fher nEirenn €. 
This passage, though obscure, suggests that caoinche is not to be taken as 
the proper name Caoinche. It makes it almost certain that the phrase 
in the present poem in the Duanaire means that Diarmaid will be rendered 
invisible. 

10d nochad-léig, recte nachad-iéige * may it not leave thee’. The 
change from nochad- to nachad- is suggested by nachad-tdir in 10c. The 
change from -léig to -léige gives the correct Middle and Early Modern Irish 
ending for the 3d sg. pres. subj. of regular verbs (-e, -a ; for -ea, -a, of the 
O. I. 3d. sg. pres. a-subj.). [The -e does not appear in -fáir in 10c, which 
is the 3d sg. pres. subj. of an irregular verb: O.I. s-subj.] The phrase 
nachad-léige would then be an example of a negative wish expressed by 
ná[-- infixed pronoun of the 2nd person] and the pres. subj., without ro. 
This is what schematically might have been expected as the negative of the 
Modern Spoken Irish positive wish scheme, go and the pres. subj., without 
ro. In fact however, Mod. Spoken Ir. agrees with O.I. in nsing ro in 
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negative wishes. (1). Negative wishes without ro may have been common 
in Middle Irish, when the transition from the O. I. wish forms (?) to the 
Modern forms was taking place, under the influence of purpose clauses (?). 
The O. I. positive wish form (ro, without go) appears in the copula fo m 
rob in the present poem, stanzas 4-7. 

19b  brecláoch, recte brecláogh ( :mháol). 

12d ni dhén: doubtless a mere orthographical variant of n? dhein, 
which is the form used in 14c (slender n). [Early Modern instances of the 
form -déin (for older -déni), 3d sg. pres. conjunct of do-ghní (Earty Modern 
do-ní), are listed TBG? Introduction, p. xxviii.] 

14a lán. This adjective, which is also used in praise of heroes, should 
probably be rendered * perfect ’, a slight development of its usual meaning 
‘full’. The rendering ‘of numerous brood’ lacks justification. 

15a gerg, recte geirg (: imaird)? (But cf. Glossary.) 

15b The translation of this line should be altered to: * Above the 
ragings of the lofty storm. ’ Í 


(1) Mod. Spoken Ir. expresses a positive wish with the pres. subj. by 
prefixing go, without any trace of an old ro, except in the Munster copula 
form gurab, and in the form go raibh of the verb of existence in nearly 
all dialects. It expresses a negative wish with the pres. subj. by prefixing 
nar, where the r is a remnant of the old ro, or in the case of na raibh, by 
prefixing ná, the ro being already contained in the verbal form raibh. 

(2) Strachan in summarizing his results in his paper on the Subj. 
published in the Trans. of the Phil. Soc., London, 1897, says (p. 103): 
“ In expressing a wish [in Old Irish] the present subjunctive is regularly, 
so far as is possible [i.e. in verbs which have ro-forms or their equivalent ]. 
accompanied by ro-." Old Irish did not prefix co. As negative particle 
it seems to have used ni rather than nd. The negative form with ni is, 
however, attested only by MSS of a date later than the Old Irish period. 
[The phrase with ná for ni cited by TUURNEYSEN Gramm. § 852 from Wb 
15 d 40, is explained by the editors of Thes. Pal., I, p. 605, 1. 31 and foot- 
note d, also by Strachan in his paper on the Subj. in Trans. of the Phil. 
Soc., London, 1897. p. 97, l. 28, and by PEDERSEN Kelt. Gramm., lI, 
p. 258, l. 24, as a subordinate negative purpose clause. For ni examples 
from Old Irish texts preserved in MSS of the Middle Irish period, see 
Strachan op. cit., p. 16, and add ni rop dilsed from Stokes Fél. Oen. 
(1905) Epilogue 522.! 

(3) Purpose clauses used both co and co+ro, with a difference of 
meaning, which, if it existed at all, was very slight. The negative forms 
were cont, conná, nd, eic. [For the O. I. rules and examples see THURNEYSEN, 
Gramm., $8 525, 884, and Strachan Trans. Phil. Soc. London, 1897, p. 70 
sq. For Late Mid. Ir, examples see ATKINSON Glossary to PH. sub vocibus, 
co, ro, etc.] 
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XXXIV FIONN’S PROPHECY 


A 16th century copy of this poem has been edited by Mr. 
O'lNeeffe, from MS Rawl. B. 514, fo. 67a, in Irish Texts, ed. by 
J. Fraser, P. GROSJEAN, S. J., and J. G. O'KEEFFE, IV (1934), 
p. 43. The 16th century copy contains only stanzas 1-7, 11, 
with omission of the first couplet of stanza 4, which, however, 
seems to be required by the metre. 

In the stanzas common to both versions occur the following 
words reminiscent of Middle Irish; fadhbhas (1); táir (3, 11); 
reiglesa (3c note) ; beidid (4c note, 6). The corruption (4) of some 
of the stanzas common to both versions may conceal other 
Middle Irishisms. A special form for an acc. sg. fem. is backed by 
the rime in st. 1 (mé féin : mo chéill). A nom. form for an acc. sg. 
fem. is backed by the rime in st. 7 (fhearg: dearg). An inde- 
pendent acc. pronoun mé occurs in st. 1 (not in Rawl., whieh, 
however, here has an indefensible reading involving the riming 
of a word with itself). The independent accusative pronoun 
and the nom. form for acc. suggest that the poem is not earlier than 
the second half of the 12th century. The words reminiscent 
of Middle Irish suggest that it is not later than the 13th century. 

Of the stanzas contained only in Duanaire Finn : 9 has a nom. 
form for an acc. sg. fem. (cloeh : och) ; 10 has an irregular rime 
(as: ttreas) ; 12 has an independent acc. pronoum (mé), and 
an irregular rime (neamh: mban); in 13 the last word (mbar) 
is, metricallv, an imperfect echo of the opening words a bhean. 
Though the nom. form for an acc., and the independent acc. 
pronoun, are not out of keeping with the language of the 
rest of the poem, and though the irregular riming of ea with 
a might well be due to corruption of the text (cf. nglan : bhean 
in the Duanaire version of st. 11, where Rawl. has ngel: ben), 
it is perhaps on the whole better to regard all the extra stanzas 
in the Duanaire as interpolations, Stanzas 12 and 13, at least, 
must be regarded as interpolations, as their concluding echo 
is metrically incorrect, while the concluding echo of st. 11 which 
precedes them is correct. 


(1) The fact that corruption of the text is already evident in a scholarly 
16th cent. MS (probably. mid-16th cent.) invalidates the conclusion of an 
earlier editor of the Duanaire Finn text (Gael, Jnl N 49 sq.), who held that 
historical analysis pointed to the last decade of the 16th century (Aodh 
Ruadh Ó Domlnaill's rebellion) as the date of composition. 
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The Gaill mentioned (5, 5) are probably the Normans. A 
High King is to come from the north (7). There is to be an 
Irish victory at Sligo (11). Now in 1258 the right of Brian 
O Néill (“ Brian Catha an Dúin”) to the Highkingship was 
admitted by Tadhg Ó Briain and Aodh Ó Conchobhair. (!) 
Before his day there had been no generally admitted Highking 
from the north for two hundred years, nor had any concerted 
effort been made by the native Irish to drive out their conquerors. 
The effort which centred round Brian Catha an Düin, about 
the middle of the 13th century, was repeated several times in 
the centuries which followed, the O’Neills of Tyrone more than 
once supplying the leader. 

From the combined historical and linguistic data it may, 
therefore, be concluded that the poem was written either about 
the middle of the 13th century, with the language, perhaps, 
slightly archaized, or at some later date, with decided archaizing 
of the language. 

A corrupt version of this poem, edited from a modern MS, 
may be found on p. 224 of The Prophecies of SS. Columbkille... 
Bearcan, ete., ed. by N. O’KEARNEY(1856). 

For another prophecy ascribed to Fionn see poem XLIX. 

Prophecy in Irish literature is discussed by Professor and 
Mrs. CHADwICK in their Growth of Literature, Vol. I. pp.462 sq., 
471 sq. See also supra, pp. XIV, XLVII, LXI f.. infra pp, 115-115. 

The metre is Rannaigheacht Mhór. The bad rime (fair: lan 
(st. 3) occurs in both the Rawl. and Duanaire versions. 


la For A bhean labhrus rinn an laoidh Rawl. reads A bfh]en labhrus 
rium an laoch‘ O woman that speakest to me the hero ". The word laoidh 
“lay ’ in the end of the Duanaire first line gives bad rime with ¢hrdoth. 
To read ' ón laogh’ ‘ from the calf' for an laoídh, in accordance with 
various modern MSS (misprinted loogh in O'Kearney's edition 1856, 
p. 224), only slightly improves the rime and gives poor sense. Against 
the Rawl. reading it may be urged that in Irish it is rare to find the article 
before a common noun in apposition: contrast the frequency of examples 
such as Modern Spoken Irish Seán Gobha ‘ John the Smith’ (Béaloideas 
III, 1931, p. 229, Item 33), Early Modern Irish Bodhmhainn bainfhéindidh 
Duanaire Finn XXXV 93, 35, 78), Old and Middle Irish Cathba druí, 
Culand cerd, Feidelm banfháidh, Fingin fdthliaiy (Index to Windisch's 
Tain), with the rarity of examples such as Mac Roth ind echlach * Mac 
Roth the messenger’ (same Index), Fionn in flaithfhéindidh (Duanaire 
Finn XXXV 126). Nevertheless, as the last two examples show, the 
constructiom, as far as the article is concerned, is a possible one. Stronger 


(1) See Annals of the F. M.. A.D. 1258, 1260 ; see also Edmund Curtis 
4 History of Mediaeval Ireland (1923) 159 sq., and A.LF, A.D. 1261. 
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arguments against the Rawlinson reading are: 1° the extreme rareness of 
a singular pronoun having any noun other than the personal numeral 
aonar in apposition to it [no satisfactory example discovered] : 2° the rare- 
ness of an unemphatic form of the pronoun having a noun in apposition 
to it (Contrast the frequency of examples such as dúinni 'nar nUllaib 
LU 4€46, with the rarity of examples such as dúib in far nUltaib 
LL Tain, ed. Windisch, 1190). The Rawl. reading may, however, be the 
original one, and the alterations of other scribes may merely indicate 
that its unusuainess displeased them. Jt is also possible that no MS 
preserves the original reading, which might have been A bhean labhrus 
rium im laoch, a construction which would be even more puzzling than the 
Rawlinson one to a modern scribe, and therefore even more liable to 
corruption, but which to a Middle Irish writer would have been less am- 
biguous, as im laoch could not possibly have been mistaken for an ac- 
cusative. [In Middle Irish a noun was put in apposition to a pronoun, of 
any case, by putting the noun in the dative preceded by i n- + poss. 
pronoun. This was a development of the Old Irish dat. of apposition 
(See p. 68 footnote).] A modern scribe might easily have altered this 
Middle Irish construction to the Rawl. form.. much as the scribe of BB 
altered acaindi inar fearaib Erenn of YBL to againdi fir Erenn (Stokes 
Irish Ordeals $ 23, in SrokEs and Winpiscn Ir. Tex. III, p. 192). The 
Middle Irish construction still survives in Modern Spoken Irish in im 
aonar, il aonar, eic. 

te lai(dh|bhsi reacht ‘ a vision of ecstasies ', ' a rapturous vision. ' 

2a muir menn, translated ‘ the babbling sea’, recte Muir Menn‘ The 
Irish Sea’ (Mever). 

2c [fO secht‘ seven times ’. 

2d ccaomhglan, recte caomh glan ‘ lovely and pure’? (Rawl. for this 
line has agus an tress céim go glan‘ and the third step purely ’). E 

2e,f This couplet, whieh contains an irregular rime neamh (: glan), 
is omitted by Rawl., and so is 3a,b. which has the form béid, where 6 (both 
versions) uses the Mid. Ir. form beidid. 

3e reigleis. reete reiglesa (reiclesa, Rawl.) That Rawl. is right is 
shown by the metre and by the gen. sg. forms ending in -esa in WINDISCH’S 
Wörterbuch to I.T. [I], and in Stoxes’s Glossary to Fél. Oe., 1905. 

4a,b This couplet is missing in Rawl., but it is wanted by the metre. 

4c For beid na, Rawl. has beidid and omits the article before clocha, 
which agrees with the language of 6. 

4d sein, for sin, which is the reading of Rawl. : sein is written to give 
rime with nā ceil in 4b, a line which is missing in Rawl. and therefore can- 
not be controlled. 

7a Tiuc[a in l-airdrí {sic leg. : Rawl. an t-airdrigh] seacha aidaidh. Here 
seacha, literally ‘ past him’ is used as an adverb, invariabie as regards 
person and number (3), merely to emphasise the idea of motion in Tíiucfa. 
Rawl. has Ticfa an t-airdrigh ón fir thuaidh. 


(1) Origimally, doubtless, when the prepositional pronouns formed from 


~I 
eu 
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7b toighébhaidh, understood by the translator of Pt. I as tóigébhaidh, 
and translated ^ will raise up his wrath." Rawl. has foiceoraidh, which per- 
haps stands for foigheóraidh ‘ will heat ’ (O.I. 3rd sg. pres. fo-geir : classical 
Irish 1st sg. pres. foighrim): [óigeóraidh ‘ will annnounce ' hardly suits 
the context as well. 

7d in treas (: in treas). This Duanaire reading makes a word rime 
with itself, which is against the custom of Irish poetry, unless the word 
has a different meaning in each of the two places, or the repetition is aiming 
at a special artistic effect. (1) Read in t-eas‘ the waterfall ' (an tess Rawl.). 

8a  Eireóchaidh, recte Éireóchaid to agree with the plural subject. 

8d See Corrigendum to this line. 

9d ma, recte mar as in 8d. 

11d mór is dimbáigh leam “ much it grieves me", probably altered 
from agus as báidh lium (Rawl.)' and it pleases me ’, some scribe thinking 
it more natural for the warlike and patriotic Fionn to be grieved at not 
being able to strike a blow for the Irish in the Battle of Sligo, than to be 
pleased at not having to live till then, or at not having to undergo the 
risks of the battle. The rime báidh: táir is good the rime dimbdidh: táir 


is bad. 


seach were used with tigim, eíc., to emphasise the idea of motion in the 
verb, they varied for person and number, as the prepositional pronouns 
formed from ó, le, ruime (the spoken Munster word for the literary ré), 
etc., still do in Modern Irish phrases such as gluais uait move on ' ad- 
vance" (Bruidhean Eochaidh Bhig Dheirg, ed. P. Ó BRIAIN Bláithfhleasg, 
138, 1. 25) : Do thiomáin an Fhiann leó isteach, Thiomdineadar led 7 bhiodar 
ag fiadhach 7 ag sealgaireacht rómpa (spoken West Cork Irish from Fionn 
agus Lorcán, Imtheachta an Oireachtais, 1901, Leabhar II, Cuid I, 1903, 
pp. 1, 9). Then the third person singular masc., seacha, became petrified, 
whether the verb was 3d plural, as in tangadur secha bodes (Acaltam, 
ed. STOKES, |. 5632), or 2nd sg., as in triall seacha translating transi TBG? 
3706. A similar petrifying of one person of a prepositional pronoun has 
occurred, in some of the spoken dialects, in the word thart“past thee" 
which may be used adverbially, with verbs of all persons and both numbers, 
in the senses ‘past’ ‘around’. With the use of seacha in the phrase T'iucfa... 
seacha perhaps we should compare the similar use of laris ^past him', in 
the phrase ic da taris apparently meaning ‘going away’, notes to Amra, 
LU, f. 5a, Best and Bergin's ed., 1. 306. Cf. infra Glossary s. v. seach. 

(1) See 19th cent. copy of the metrical tract written by G. B. Ó hEéghusa 
in the first decade of the 17th (eme. IRA MIS 29 G GB m. Sess CUP m 
cóir focal do chomhardadh ris féin, muna raibhe breacadh ann, nō claochladh 
céille san dara hionad aige. 
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XXXV THE WAR-VAUNT OF GOLL 


This pleasing poem (cf. p. xcvr, n. 2; p. cv, n. 2), which re- 
minds one of poem IV, probably belongs to the 13th, or early 14th 
century. The vocabulary is more archaic than would be expected 
in the second half of the classical period. The inflected copula 
isum in st. 4,(!) the phrase níorbham caroidse * were not friends 
to me’ st. 36 [cf. Carsat comainn, a óclaích? * What name is 
yours, O warrior?’ Stokes Acallam na Senórach, }. 390 and 
passim; Carsal luag sin = What price is that you have in 
mind, ib. 7302], and the pleonastic use of the infixed - s- in 
rusfuarusa, st. 83, are remnants of usages common in the Middle 
Irish period such as might be expected to occur occasionally 
in a 13th century composition (cf. Myles Dillon's table ZCP XVI 
331, and supra, notes to poem XXIII p. 53 f.). That the poem 
cannot be earlier than the end of the 12th century is shown 
by the consistent use of c[h]om for dochum (31, 86), of independent 
acc. pronouns instead of infixed ( 5, 6, 24, 45, 60; Go, 2000870 
95, 104, 120, 127, 128), of singular forms for the copula and 
predicative adjective where Old Irish required the plural (17, 
34, 46). Though opportunity for the use of analytic verbal 
forms of the 3rd. person is not frequent in the poem, two such 
forms occur, do c|h]om([h]aill seisean ( : cneisg[h]eal) 97, tug st 121. 
A nom. form for the grammatical object, deaghmhitir, is backed 
by the metre in 62, No other object forms, backed by the 
metre, occur. 

The metreis as in Poem IW. The rimes com[Ah]ram[h|jach : 
ór-armach 4, doghra: mona 10; Fódla: fogh namh 102; and 
the rimes mentioned Infra, note to 118b ; are to be compared 
with the similar rimes listed in the notes to Poems IV and IX. 

The whole of this poem is supposed to have been recited by 
Goll as he was dying of hunger on the rock to which his enemies 
had driven him. Other references to this rock will be found 
in poems IX, X, XXH (ef. notes to XXII). In the late 17th 
century David Ó Bruadair refers to it in the lines, 

lollann na lann ba teann 'san gcarraig 
gur chlaochlaidh íota a ghnaoi is a dhealbh (poems, ed. Mac 
Ertean, F, p. 40, poem v. st. 34). 

In his Cat. of Ir. MSS in the Brit, Mus, 1I 381, Dr Robin 

Frowrr has drawn attention to the fact that quatrains 108- 


(1) In 4, 95, 103, copulas that. might have been treated as Isl person 
inflected copulas are not inflected. 


E 
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130 of the present poem relate the same events as those contained 
in the prose tale Bruidhean Chéise Coruinn. Dr Flower refers 
there to several manuscript copies of the prose tale, and to 
the summary of what appears to be the earliest extant manus- 
cript copy, “ that in Adv. Libr. MS. XXXVI, p. 104b (written 
by Eoghan MacGilleoin in Argylleshire, (1690-91)". In that 
17th century MS the tale, as Dr. Flower points out, “ contains 
a poem in praise of Goll put in the mouth of Fergus Finnbheul 
(printed in CAMPBELL, Leabhar na Feinne, p. 88). " Dr. Flower 
mentions the edition, archaized from the 18th century text in 
Brit. Mus. Additional MS 18747, published by O'Gnapv in 
' his Silva Gadelica I 306 sq., with transl., ib., II, 343 sq.“ Another 
edition", he says, “is in the Irish Echo, Boston, IV. p. 2. The 
tale is analyzed by W. A. Craigie, Scottish Review, N XIV, 1894, 
p.277". “ There are considerable verbal differences between 
the MSS.", says Dr. Flower, * but none of substance.” 

To Dr. Flower's bibliographical references may be added the 
edition of the tale from Maynooth MS 3e 18 (written in 1797), with 
some readings froma later Maynooth MS3 d 5,published by Tomás 
Ó Gallchobhair in“ Gadaidhe Géar na Geamh-oidhche 1... Triúr 
comhdhalta do CHUALLACHT CHUILM CILLE do sholathruigh (1915),” 
p. 71 sq.; also the version from Donegal oral tradition printed 
by Seosamh LAoIDE in his Cruach Chonaill (1913), N°. XXVI, 
where the tale is entitled ^ Goll agus an Crann Tochairdthe” ; 
and the version from Coolea (West Cork) oral tradition, written 
down (with the variants of several storytellers) by Domhnall 
Ó Ceocháin, printed in Béaloideas II 26 sq., where it is entitled 
* Crónán Mhac Imilit." [The Coolea orally preserved version is, 
as its style and language show, a perversion (with interesting 
additions) of a MS version.] 


Bruidhean 
Chéise 
Coruinn 


The incidents related in the published (7) literary versions Agreement 


of the prose tale (and in Mackinnon’s summary of the as yet i 


unpublished oldest version), are the same as the incidents related 


n “incidents 
of poem 
with the 


in the Duanaire poem, 108-130, with neither addition nor omission. literary tale 


The prose, however, describes all the episodes at greater length. 
Both the folk versions add that Conán [in the Donegal version, 
the man freed just after Conán] stuck to his seat and that he left 


Conán 
incident 
added to 


part of his skin behind, which was replaced by  sheepskin. oral versions 


In the Donegal version this added episode has actually altered 
the notion of the form of enchantment employed by the three 
witches, which is made to consist in attaching the Fian lo the 
rocks, not in merely weakening them and subsequently impri- 


(1) I do not here include the version in the Irish Echo, Boston, IV, 
2, which 1 have not seen, 


[o] 


P. 
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soning them underground. The added episode has doubtless 
been borrowed from an episode in a folktale, such as the last 
episode of Lorcán Mac Luirc, discussed supra, p. xxv. () 
Bargaining The Coolea (West Cork) oral version of Bruidhean  Chéise 
p Lm Corainn, already referred to, uses the episode described in the 
version Duanaire poem, st. 126, to make Goll bargain to get three things 
[see also supra p. 51, line 20 sq. :  Fionn's daughter in mar- 
riage ; the marrow of all bones; and the privilege of hanging 
his shield above Fionn's (... mo sgialh bheilh os cionn do sgéithe 
faid a bheam ag baile, smior na genamh go léir, 7 t'inghean c|h\riona 
le pósadh, Béaloideas, II, 32, 1l. 16). Neither in the Duanaire 
nor in the published (?) literary prose versions (nor in Maekin- 
non's summary of the unpublished oldest manuscript) is there 
any mention of such bargain ng before the deed, and the only 
reward stated to have been given to Goll is Fionn’s daughter in 
marriage, as in st. 129 of the Duanaire poem. 
Verbal Besides the agreement in matter that has been noticed between 
agreement the literary versions of the prose Bruidhean Chéise Corainn 


ee MCUIG tsm 108 - 130 of the Duanaire poem, there is also, in 


literary tale 


(1) Conán in Fenian lore often suffers such injuries to his head or some 
other part. In the poem Seilg Shléibhe Fuaid, Oss. Soc., Vl, p. 56 sq, it 
is the skin of his seat which Conán leaves behind: the wound is patched 
with croiceann ... lan do chlümh (p. 60, 1. 12) fa skin full of feathers’. In 
the poem Cath na Suirghe it is again the skin of his seat which Conan 
leaves behind: no patching is mentioned (cf. Pádruig Ó Briain Bldith- 
Jhleasg [1894], p. 169) [Fom a hasty reading of Seilg Shléibhe Fuaia 
one would get the impression, based on its language, semi-rhythmical 
metre, and rambling plot, which resembles that of medieval stories 
of inarvellous adventure, that the poem is not earlier than the 15th 
century. Cath na Suirghe is probably much later.] In Lachtra Lom- 
nochtáin (ed. Bergin and MacNeill, § 36) there is an episode in which 
there is no sticking, but in which Conán's torn head has to be patched 
with sheepskin. Head injuries suffered by Conan are discussed infra, p. 
143, note to LX 17d, and ïb., footnote 1. To the injuries mentioned there 
may be added that described in the folktale (?) of « Conán's Delusions in 
Ceash », published by P. KENNEDY Leg. Ficl. (1866) 234. There Conan, 
punished for lust, is found «lying on his back, his hair fastened to the 
floor » Fionn forces Conán's tormentor to release him. Conan, however, 
was left with « the upper part of his head resembling the moon at full, 
while a long veil of his black hair hung sorrowfully from its outer rim ». 
'This tale has been referred to supra, p. 29, note to XIII 41. Discussion of 
injuries to Conán's seat will be found supra, p. xxvii, n. 1, p. Xxx sq. 

(2) See footnote I, p. 77. 
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places, agreement in styłe and wording Thus the description 
in st. 111 of the three mouths, six eyes, three heads of hair, 
and six feet of the witches, resembles the more wordy description 
in the published prose versions (e. g. Gad. Géar na Geamh-oidhche, 
p. 72, ll. 43 - 53) ; while the poem in praise of Goll, put in the 
mouth of Fearghus Fínbhél in the oldest known extant copy 
of the prose tale (poem only edited by J. F. CAMPBELL Leabhar 
na Feinne, 1872, p. 88), contains the following verbal agreements 
with stanzas in the Duanaire poem: 
1° the use of ceangal and the rare word croibhneart in 
Do cheanglas go curata 
Tornach go eee a croibhneart (Duanaire, 120 and n.) 
and, in the same context, 
Iompu|i|s Jollain dl rl go ceart 
Occus ceanglu|i|si tre croibhneart (Campbell, st. 9); 
2° a peeuliar use of eiste (aisde), where a speaker of modern 
Munster Irish would more naturally use uaithe, in 
Fian Eirionn go háidhmillle 
tuc sí eisle bhó-dhéine (Duanaire, st. 121 and note) 
and, in the same context, in 
No gur gheall si an Fhian uile 
aisde 0 0g go seann-duine (Campbell, st. 10). 


A more exact study of the differences and agreements between Is the prose 


the prose Bruidhean Chéise Corainn and the Duanaire poem 
must be left over till the oldest prose copy has been published 
inits entirety. Such a study might enable one to decide whether 
the prose story is based on the poem, or the poem on the prose 
story, or both on some older text. If, for instance, agreement 
between the prose and poetry were often noticed in three-syl- 
labled riming words, such as dhüaibhseacha : rüainneacha (Duanaire 
st. 111 ; Gad. Géar na Geamh-oidhche, p. 72, ll. 43, 46), it would 
seem as though the prose were based on the poetry, because 
sueh words, separated by two lines, are required by the metre 
in every quatrain of the poem, while their frequent presence 
in the prose, at least if they were separated by a phrase or two, 
as in the example cited above, would have no such obvious 
explanation. 

A poem attributed to Cuán úa Lothchain probably used 
as a source by the author of the present poem, is mentioned 
infra iu the notes to 115a, b ; 119 d ; and 128 a. Other Middle 
Irish matter, which may have been, either directly, or indirectly 
used by him, is referred to in the note to 119 d. “ Bruidhean ” 
tales in general have already been referred to supra, p. 26, 
in the general notes to Poem XIII. Bruidhean Chéise Corainn 
is referred to infra in a note to LXII 38. 


tale based 
on the 
poem ? 


Cuan úa 
Lothcháin ; 
other 
sources ; 
references 
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8b am aghaidh, recte the alternative form im aighidh ( : sgai nnir). 

9a ' the son of whiteskinned Conbhrón. ' 

9c / dichéillidh, recte neimhehéillidh ( : encisg[hMeighit) ? 

12b ogla‘ of wrath.’ 

14b rí, recte rígh. 

ł4c mor liréniachar' many stout combats.’ 

17e Probably: ' they could not have disabled me’ (See drach in 
Glossary ). 

23e séitrech “ stont ' ' brave’. 

24a Meyer has corrected cdomh Cruachna (: sáorruathair) to cáomh- 
Chruachna. 

33b  ecríochaibh, recte criochaibh as translated. 

34e slúagh Banb[h]a (: crüadhchalma): this rime, which shows the 
same imperfection as the rime emended supra, note to 24a, has no such 
obvious emendation (cf. note to 124c). 

34d buile, recte the alternative form boile ( : aroite). 

37b The rime /reas-sin: chor-sin, and the unsuitability of do t[h]uit 
as a verb to go with the subject ár, render this line suspect. It has been 
copied in by mistake from the next stanza where it occurs again and suits. 

39a ón lorainn sin‘ from that fray ’. 

43b  tría fhíribh ( : righe), recte tré fhíre? [But ef. dáríribh, aríribh, 
in Miss Knott's note, ITS XXIII 258, on $ 60 of T. Dall O hUiginn's 
Poem 17. These forms may, perhaps, stand for dá ro-fhíribh and ar fhi- 
ribh respectively]. [For the rime /Aíribh: righe a parallel might be found 
in résin :éisi 3.] 

47d att, reete the alternative form atáim. 

48e ' They did not succeed in disabling me ' (Cf. note to 17c). 

49b  cheasta, recte chneasta as translated. 

54e Omit a? 

55d is, reete 's. 

56b  nósmhar ' renowned ’. 

56c diar n-aitherrach (: catharrdha). The pronunciation atharrach 
has been instanced c. 1350 (Béaloideas, VI, 134). The translation 
* abandoning us ' can hardly stand. Aitherrach usually means ‘ changing ' 
* change ’, being a synonym of malairt, when malairt is used in this sense ; 
but malairt has another meaning ' destroying ` ' destruction." Perhaps 
aitherrach is a synonym of malairt in this other sense also. If so the 
translation should be‘ ruining us ' ' attempting to destroy us ’. 

58a com[h]ramhach ‘ triumphant. ’ 

63b fa‘ in respect of' ' as regards ’, 

63d a fforiann ' their overwhelming numbers. ' 

69e Saxanaigh, reete Saxanach (See Corrigenda). The translation 
should accordingly be altered to‘ no Saxon dared. * 

72e a n-aithghirra, recte i n-aithghirre (: fairsinge). [For the general 
replacing in Irish dialects of palatal rr by a non-palatal r-sound, see T. F, 
O'Raniiy Irish Dialects 204 sq.] 
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73a com|h]ramhach ‘ vietorious. ' 

75a  Eórapa, recte na hEórapa. 

76c seitrech ' brave’ ‘ stalwart ^ (similar rectification 77 c). 

77a nósm|h]ar ' fanious ’. 

71€ The rime soig[h]deamhail: neartchalma renders this line suspect. 


Moreover the sense requires mention of the two armies engaged, not 
Goll’s army alone. The line has apparently been written in by mistake 
from the stanza immediately preceding. 

79d bloidh here, and bladh in 100, stand more probably for blogh ‘ a 
part ^ than for bladh‘ fame’ ' glory’ as translated: for confirmation of 
this cf. the use of cuid in a similar phrase in 102. 

80a ón torainn sin‘ from that fray.’ 

83a buanamhla. This word is probably synonymous with baramhla 
used in a similar phrase in 54 : it is therefore to be regarded as a derivative 
of báan' good ' rather than of báan' permanent.’ [But see Glossary]. 

84c go fiarránach' angry ’ (See Glossary). 

99a ' Favourable hire’ is hardly a legitimate paraphrase of comaoin 
tuarustail which means literally ‘ the favour of hire. ' 

100d bladh, cf. note to 79d. 

101b eathaid probably means “ serpent ` (See Glossary). 

111a dhtaibhseacha ‘ gloomy’ ' sullen. ’ 


€ 


113a, b The translation should be altered to ' A rough grey magic 
hank [of thread] was placed by them on frames’. For iarna‘ a hank ’ 
see Glossary. The crann, or frame, for winding yarn is described in Dx- 
NEEN’S Dictionary (1927) s.v. crann (see also infra Glossary s.p. crann). The 
oral version from Donegal, referred to (p. 77) in the general notes to the 
present poem, has: ... thainic triúr do chailleacha pisreoga orru, agus crann 
tochardtai acti ag lochairl iarnat i n-aghaidh na sreithe (‘ ... three witches 
came upon them, and they had winding frames [on which they were] 
winding hanks [of yarn] against the [natural direction of each] layer ^). 
The connection of at least one of these witches with“ grey magie thread” 
is as old as the beginning of the 11th cent. See infra note to 119d. It is 
probable that the author of the present poem was consciously echoing 
the 11th century poem there referred to, which is written in a less elabor- 
ate form of the metre used by himself. [Flax was spun with a spinning 
wheel to produce thread (snd@ih). This thread, being unbleached, was grey 
in colour (snálh glas). The unbleached thread was then made into hanks 
(Munster dialectal form úrnaí) with the help of a frame (crann snáith 
ghlais), which, in Kerry, used to be about four feet in height. The making 
of the nnbleached thread into hanks would appear to have been the 
work ostensibly being carried out by the witehes in the poem. When the 
hanks of unbleached thread had been completed, the next operation would 
have been to bleach them, so as to produce the finished white thread 
(snath geal). See DINNEEN’s Dictionary (1927) s.v. crann ; Béaloideas M 230 ; 
infra Glossary s.v. barrach. That flax thread had magic (protective) power 
was the belief of a Kerry storyteller, J. CURTIN Hero-tales 19]. 


gc 
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116b For remarks on the rime dghm]A]or ::halm[h]an see infra note 
to 118 b. 
^ l107d ' if it were not for myself. ' 

118b rug, recte rugas, as translated. The rime between énar and 
Seaghsa (spelt Séghsa) [to be contrasted with the normal rime Seaghsa 
(spelt Séghsa): cjhjeann-san in 109, where the old short quantity of the 
vowel of the first syllable is preserved] is to a eertain extent paralleled by 
the following rimes: direamh: cairdeas 89: Féine: Beirbhe 81, chéile: 
Beirbhe 106 [to be contrasted with detnmne: Beirbhe 85]: dághm[h]or : 
thalm[|h]an 116. These rimes al! show lengthening of vowels before con- 
sonant groups (Cf. T. F. O'RaniLLyY Irish Dialects 49 sq.). The pronun- 
ciation of most modern dialeets would justify the riming of aireamh with 
cairdeas. The rime énar : Seaghsa could be justified by the pronunciation 
of certain Northern dialects (See infra p. 128, footnote on the scribe's 
own dialect : see also O'RaAuiLLy, £r. Dial. p. 179, footnote 3, and p. 181). 
A number of modern dialects would have broken up the consonant group 
in the other words in question, by inserting an epenthetic vowel, thus 
removing the cause of the lengthening. It may be, however, that in 
certain dialects the consonant group was not broken up, and that the 
short vowel was therefore lensthened, or it may be that, in order to get 
a rime, the poet lengthened a vowel, long in no dialect, on the analogy of 
such rimes as àireamh: cairdeas which he could justify by appealing to 
the spoken dialects (Cf. T. F. O'RanuruLv Measgra Dánla p. 276, adden- 
dum to poem 15). 

119d Camoóg and Cuillionn (or Guillionn: ef. note to LXIV 37d infra) 
were known by name as witches b» the 12th century. They certainly 
had, even at that early date, some of the characteristics given them in the 
present poem. Whether they were regarded as sisters, and whether the 
present story about them was known, cannot be said with certainty. In 
the Book of Ui Mhaine, which was transcribed by Seán Mor O Dubhagáin, 
who died in 1372, is a poem attributed to Cuán ta Lothehain (* 1024), 
and perhaps in fact written by him, published by Kuno Meyer, ZCP V 
21 sq (1). In Cuán's poem it is described how Camōg ingen Conodran 


(1) In favour of a date about the beginning of the 11th century for 
the Cuán poem in ZCP V 21 sq., is the frequency of disyllabie hiatus- words : 
criad: triar (st. 10) Briadh: triar (19); liudh: triur (26: emendation 
needed); biudh: triur (28): biadh: triar (29). In st. 18 however, érian 
‘a third’ is monosyllabic. In Saltair na hann. written e. 987. mono- 
svHabie pronunciations are more frequent than disyllabic, but both are 
common : e.g., MONOSYLLABIC: lic 158: cóir 626: biad 1476, 1556, 1560, 
1570, dat. biüd 1564. 1567 : diüd 1568 : cóir 1481. 1531. 1836 ; diss 1882 ; 
DISYLLABIC: biad 1557 : foe 1586: laa ndecc (both disyllabic) 1628 ; diud 
3087; bind 3088, 3108; diis 5403. In the LL version of Find and 
the Phantoms (assigned supra, notes to Poem XIII. to the beginning 
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laid low the yewtree of Druim Tuama by tying * grey magic thread“ 
around the bottom of it : 

Ro iad snàth glas geinllide fo bun in bili büadha 

gur leag in dos mür-àlaind do leatalbh Droma Tüama. 
Ci. supra, note to 113 a,b. Camóg is in the same poem stated to have 


of the 12th century) triar is disvllabie once (l. 95). monosyllabic twice 
(nominative (?) and dative of apposition ar triar, ar triúr. ll. 109. 180), 
bíad (and its gen. bid) monosyllabic in all instances (ll. 165, 168, 170). 
It may be objected that the disyllabic words in the Cuan poem in ZCP 
V are either friar itself. or words riming with it, and that friar is clearly 
drawn into use so frequently in order to mark the conclusion of episodes 
by echoing the opening word tri. |f, however, the author of the poem 
had not been accustomed to the frequent use of biad, trar, ete.. as disvl- 
lables, he could very well have obtained both his two-syllabled rime and 
his echo by using Iréidhe (as in st. 24), or by adding an enelytic (e.g. in 
triarsa). The vocabulary seems to me to be in keeping with a date about 
the beginning of the 11th century. The deponent ending -efar. in the 
3rd pl. of an s-preterite (luisedar ‘they flew’, st. 13), may be paralleled 
from Saltair na Rann, written c. 987 (see S. Ó Catháin's Studies in the 
Development from Middle to Modern Irish, ZCP XIX 40). The non- 
inflection of both copula and predicative adjective in st. 4, if not due to 
corruption of the original text, is therefore to be explained as an early 
instance, and to be added to the other early instanees cited by Dr. M. 
Dillon, ZCP NVI 329). 

In general style, and in the frequent preservation of disyllabic hiatus 
words, certain poems attributed to Cuan úa Lothcháin in the Metrical 
Dindshenchas agree with the poem in ZCP V 2I sq. : e.g., various forms of 
[Druim] Criaich are disyllabic in the Dindsh. of Druim Criaich (GwyNN 
IV) ll. 1, 3, 44. 128, 136, 138, 168, 196, 200. 204, 208, 212; [Mag] nAi 
is disyllabie ib. 1l. 22, 122; as against [a] thriúr monosyllabie (one 
instance only of the word) 1. 156, [Ath] Liae monosyllabic (one instance 
only) l. 117. The frequent echoing at the end of stanzas, of the opening 
words of the Dindshenchas of Druim Criaich is to be compared with the 
frequent echoing of the opening word in the poem in ZCP V. The intro- 
duction of Cuán's own name in |. 209 of the Dindshenchas of D. Cr., and 
also of the names of kings of his own time, is to be compared with the 
similar introduction of his own name (st. 4) and of the names of kings of 
his time (stt. 24-27) in the poem in ZCP V. [The name Cuán is disyllabic 
in both poems, bnt this is not significant as disyNabic pronunciation 
was the rule still in Early Modern Irish, in certain words with long second 
syllables, such as Cuán, Seaán, aiéar.| Another similar list of kings, and 
an invocation of Christ comparable to the pious stanza 29 of the poem in 
ZCP V, will be found in another poem attributed to Cuán, Gwynn, .Melr, 
Dind., IV, p. 162). [But see Corrigenda infra.] 
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been blind in one eye (st. 6; cf. 8, 9). Her own name, that of her father 
(though slightly different in form), and her method of bewitching with 
grey thread, identify her definitely with the witch ofthe prose Bruidhean 
Chéise Corainn and of the present poem in the Duanaire. As regards 
Cuilionn. she must be the witch mentioned in Duanaire Finn, Poem 
XIII. 42d [also in the LL version of the same poem (RC, VII, 302, 1. 
212), referred to supra, p. 25, and there assigned to the opening years of 
the 12th century], and also mentioned (RC NIH 7) in the 11th or 12th 
century prose version of ihe events described in Poem XIII. The 11th 
or 12th century prose version says that Fionn, by leinm laedha and by 
putting his thumb under his tooth of knowledge, discovered that the three 
phantoms who had enticed him and his two companions to a magie house 
and there given them horrifying entertainment as long as the night lasted, 
were the three phantoms of Iobhairghleann, who had wished to take ven- 
geance for their sister Cuillionn Chraoisleathan, * who, " Fionn says, 
" was killed by us" (na tri huathae a hIburglinn don-fairnicc ... do dighailt 
a selhar .i. Cuillinde Craoislcthne do marbadh linde). Cuilleann, the witch 
killed " by us", sister of a horrid aithech, of a three-headed cailleach, 
and of a one-eyed headless man (fer can chend), who were all three pos- 
sessed of magic powers and able to entice members of the Fiana to a 
magic house, is clearly to be identified with the Cuillionn of the present 
poem in the Duanaire (For descriptions of the phantoms to whom she 
Wee sistem see RC SOUL EAS Me ales 29s JS We, JE SIRO SIO S». We 
fact that only one sister is mentioned as having been killed by the Fiana 
would suggest that the modern story of Bruidhean Chéise Corainn, as told 
in the present poem in Duanaire Finn, was not in existence at the beginn- 
ing of the 12th century. In the Modern Irish Laoidh na Sealga (many 
editions; latest by Tadhg Ó Doxncnapua Filidheacht Fiannaigheachta, 
p.59 sg.) Cuileann, dwelling in an underground síodh, is the father of the 
witch who reduces Fionn to weakness by making him search for her ring 
in the lake on Sliabh gCuilinn. 

120b a gcroibhneart (: ndoirbheas). The rime forbids emendation 
to a gcrobhnasg, which is suggested by the translation" in fetter.” Croibh- 
neart should mean ' hand-strength. ' [Dinneen gives a word croibh- 
neart ' wrist strength’, with a reference which makes it seem probable 
that the word is still in use with that meaning in the Ballyferriter district, 
Co. Kerry.] The words érè croibhneart are used in the same context in 
the lines from CAMPBELL’S Leabhar na Feinne, p. 88, st. 9, quoted supra 
in the general notes to this poem. Perhaps a croibhneart * by strength 
of hand ’ is the true reading of the present line from the Duanaire poem 
(Sce Glossary s.v. a and note to 127 c infra). 

121b eiste Lhó-dhéine (cf. lines from CAMPBEL1.’s Leabhar na Feinne, 
p. 88 st. 10, quoted supra in the general notes to the present poem): 
whether we take cisfe to indicate the person from whom the gift goes (cf. 
give up, give away, in English), or, with the translator of Pt. I, to indicate 
the docr of the action, uaithe would be the more natural word in Irish, 
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[ Examples of ó to indicate the person from whom the gift goes are frequent 
at all periods of the language. Examples of 6 to indicate the doer of the 
action are common with the passive in the older language and a related 
use uaim féin, etc.,‘ of my own volition ’, ete., is common today (Cf. Dix- 
NEEN’s Dictionary, s. v. ó. p. 804, Il. 1. sq.). I know of no such uses of 
the preposition a, as.] 

124c smaltargris ( : lanurlamh), recte smál tar gris‘ ashes over embers ’, 
written as one word by the scribe to conceal the unusual riming of three 
words with one (cf. 34c where two words rime with one). 

126b b[h]ratha ' treacherous ’, perhaps better bhrátha' doom-dealing ’. 
The a in the riming word ffeanta would then have to be lengthened in 
accordance with the usage mentioned supra, note to 118b. 

127c a ffiréigin. The translation ' by clean force * almost necessarily 
postulates an emendation to a fíréigin (see ATKINSON’s Glossary to PH: 
“ as‘ ont of: from’... 3° denoting the manner or means..."). - 

128a Conarán mac Caimidil, called Conardn mac Aimidil in the 1690 
MS of Br. Chéise Corainn (Donald MacKinnon Cat., p. 144) [corrupted to 
Conarán mac Imideil in O'Gnapv's archaised version (Sil. Gad. 1 306); 
Conarán mac Imdhile (1. 30 of version in Gad. Géar na Geamh-oidhche), 
Crónán mhue Imilit (Coolea oral version, Béaloideas II 26). In the oldest 
instance the name, without patronymic, is written Conodran (by Seaán Ó 
Dubhagáin, T 1372), scribe of the poem attributed to Cuán úa Lothcháin 
referred to supra, note to 119d). 


XXXVI THE LAY OF THE SMITHY 


The language of this poem suggests that it was written about 
1400 and by the same author as poem XV (For the date cf. 
the notes to poem XV). That its language is not Middle Irish 
is shown by the non-inflection of both copula and predicative 
adjective in 18, 34, 41 and 46 ; by the analytic verbal form 
occurring in 16; by the consistent use of nom. for acc. forms 
(See 8, 28, 33, 39, 40, 41) ; and by the frequency of its independent 
pronouns. Certain constructions obsolete in the spoken language 
of today and rare in the later lays in Duanaire Finn make one 
unwilling to assign it to a very late date in the classical period. 
Such constructions are the genitive of respect (is beag mbréige 
3, is clisde ceirde 18, the substantival use of the neuter adjective 
(mor ttaom 1, mór gcoscar, mor tleannta 43), and the infixed 
pronoun (rom c[h]uirseat 43, where the - m - can only be given 


Date 
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an ethical mean ng ‘ for me’ (‘). The Middle Irish reduplicated 
preterite ceachaing in 27 is doubtless a deliberate archaism. 
Reemblance Tie resemblance between this poem and Poem XV is striking. 
ead E Stanzas 1 and 37 of this poem are almost word for word repro- 
to Poem XV ductions of stanzas 1 and 18 of poem XV. Stanzas 35 and 36 
of this poem, in which Caoilte is given Lis name, resemble stanzas 
13 and 14 of Poem XV, in which Fionn is given his name. 
In both poems tie giving of the name is referred to as baisdeadh 
(See NANAVI 37, NV 17, 15) Congencloniiet e N 
recalls condch fiadhaigh (XV 9); a ffianbhoith NXNXVI 6) recalls 
'sa ffienbhotth, ón fhianbhotth (XV 9, 15). In NXXVI 31 the 
adjective /aobhrach qualifies urlaighi, in XV 16 it seems to 
qualify ruaig : in both cases it would have the same transferred 
meaning (‘edged’> ‘keen’, ‘swift’, *eager’): buinne ‘a sapling’ 
is applied to a sword in XXXVI 33, in NV 2 it is appled to 
a vouth. The substantival use of the neuter adjective mor 
in stanzas 1 and 43 of NXXVI is paralleled by the same use in 
stanzas 4 and 7 of poem XV. Tte metre of both poems is Rann- 
aigheacht Bheag. Both substitute ógláchas rimes for the r:mes 
of dán díreach. The imperfect rimes c|h]earda : chalma, fosaidh : 
coingir in stanzas 23 and 40 of this poem may be compared 
with the rime allaidh : sealad in st 4 of poem XV. The clearest 
sign of comparative lateness in this poem is the rime choidhche : 
Caoilte in 3o. Similar rimes based upon a lengthening of syllables 
short in Middle Irish poetry and in the poetry of the schools 
may be found in Poems IV, IN, XVIII, and XXXV, which 
seem to have been written before or during the 14th century. 
The rime, therefore, is no argument against the poem's belonging 
to the late 14th century (Cf. supra., p. CXV). 
Biblio- A version of this poem, conflated from various Scottish sources, 
graphy is to be found in CaAxPBELL's “Leabhar na Feinne» (1872). 
In his Cruach Chonaill (1913) S. LaAoipE gives, on p. 98 ff.. 
a composite version based on the Donegal and Monaghan folk- 
versions to be mentioned later in this paragraph,and on Campbell's 
versions. This composite version is, as the editor himself points 


(1) Dr. Bergin has pointea out to me that ar gceit[h]ri buidhnibh in 
stanza 29, originally included in this list of * constructions rare in the 
later lays", as an example of the Old Irish dative of apposition or assoc- 
iation (cf. supra, p. 74, 1l. 17). is rather a modern dialectal writing of ar 
for 'nar on the part of the scribe. [e.g. West Cork, ár dtimcheall, in Fi- 
líocht Mháire Bhuidhe Ni Laoghaire, an tAth. D. Ó Donnchü do chnua- 
saigh, 1931, p. 56, st. 3: West Kerry in Fiche Blian ag Fás, Muiris Ó 
Süileabháin do scríobh, p. 241, 1. 19. (ar dhá ngealt), p. 277, 1. Vv Cár dtím- 
pall), 1. 20 (ár ndallacáin), p. 278, 1. 20 ('ár ndiaidh).] 
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out, extremely imperfect. Dr. Reidar Th. CunisTIANSEN in his Vi- 
kings (Oslo, 1931) gives a full list of Scottish versions (p. 197 sq.) ; 
an edition of Fletc:er's Argyles* re version, recorded from oral 
recitation c. 1750, along with full variant readings from the 
other Scottish versions (p. 345 sq. ) ; a translation of Fletcher’s 
version (p.198 sq,) ; a commentary (p.200 sq.) ; in which reference 
is made (p. 211 sq.) to Seósamh Laoide's orally recorded Donegal 
version of the ballad (published Gaelic Jnl. XI 157) and to 
the same collector's orally recorded Monaghan prose version 
of the story(published by him Gaelic Jnl. XI 67, and later in 
his Sgéalaidhe Óirghiall, Dublin 1905, p. 53). Oral Clare prose 
versions (introducing a « Glasgeivnach» episode: cf. supra, 
pp. XLV, LXXI, n. 2) are referred to by Westropp, Jnl. of the R. 
Soc. of Ant. of Irel, XXV, 227 ff., Folklore, XXIV, 100 ff. A 
Manx version is discussed bv Dr CHRISTIANSEN. Vikings, 213 ff. 

A manuscript copy of the Duanaire poem, in his own posses- 
sion, is referred to by E. O'Cunnv Lectures on the MS Materials 
(1861), p. 587, note 150. O'Curry there says “ The race termina- 
ted by the stranger running into the Cave of Cruachain". The 
substitution of Cruachain for Corann, whether it occured in 
the MS or is due to a slip of the memory on O’Curry’s part, 
has led O’Curry to identify the tale with Uath Uama Cruachan 
of the LL list of stories. It is unlikely that there is any con- 
nection between the LL title and the present poem, as no other 
of the ballad stories is mentioned in the LL list. The cave in 
the Clare versions is in Teeskagh, Co. Clare. 

In the Scottish versions the rian race the smith to Lochlainn Peculiarity 
but, as Dr. Cristiansen points out (Vikings 420), “ apparently Ee 
they did not pass over any sea”. The Scottish versions, are explained 
however all clearly based on the Irish poem, which describes a 
race, not to Norway, but from Kerry to the hill of Keshcorran 
in Sligo. This explains the lack of all reference to passage 
over the sea. 

Other occasions on which the Fiana were challenged to follow Other tales 
swiftly running persons are: when they followed the fairywoman of on 
who called herself Étain Fholtfhind, from Benn Bàn in Retha, 
apparently on the Limerick-Tipperary border, to the fairv hill 
at Howth, in Acallam na Senórach, ed. StToxeEs, |. 5632 sq. ; 
when thev followed the one-legged, one-armed, Roc, in Feis 
Tighe Chonáin, Oss. Soc. II, p. 138 sq. : when Fionn followed 
the magic Eithne, ib., p. 190 ; when Bodach an Chóta Lachtna 
took up the challenge on their behalf (cf. the edition by Pádraic 
Mac Piarais, an dara eagar, 1926, $$ 5 and 10); when they 
followed the magic warrior to Bruidhean Eochaidh Bhig Dieirg 
(Ó Briain Bláithfhleasg [1894] p. 134). 
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e Plots resembling that of the present poem have been mentioned, 
ales, ele. , 26, n. 1, The poem itself has been mentioned, p. XCVI, 


la 
2a 
5b 
5d 
6d 


Brogan is frequently referred to as Patrick's scribe in the Acallam. 
Éisdeam would be easier to construe than the MS. éisdeacht. 
buigean, recte buidhean. 

fhuilteach, recte fhuileach ( : buidhean). 

féine. Another syllable is required : read féine ’gus and delete isi 


or simply insert na (na Féine). 


"uc 


The deleted MS. reading ffiadh (see footnote to the text) scarcely 


alters the ineaning and gives alliteration. 


8d 
9d 
10d 


The line lacks a syllable : insert a before aghoidh. 
? sé, recte isé. 


édaigh, better éididh ( : éigin) as suggested by the deleted 7 in the 


MS. reading (See footnote to the text). In this line and in line 11d, unless a 
* his ’ be elided before the following vowel as in the modern spoken language 


there is one syllable too manv. 


12d 
14a 
14d 
15a 
bably 
15b 


roiche (:sleighe), recte the alternative form reiche (Bergin). 
With elision this line is one syllable loo short. 

This line is a syllable too short. 

Gur bheannacl-sa. The meaning is clear, but the phrase is pro- 
corrupt. Is it a pseudo-archaism ? 

aithnighim, recte aithnim as the rime with gcroicinn (recle gerai- 


cinn) shows. 


19a 


Iroigh mhná troghain: the translation suggested in Part II is pro- 


bably wrong: see infra Glossary s.v. troghain. 


PTA 


leaginaoid uchl ar = do-bhearmaid ucht ar ' we approach ’, lit. 


* we set chest upon’ (usual meanings ' we attack ’, or “ we set about’). 
For the use of ligim for do-bheirim see Glossary s.v. ligim. The trans- 
lation in Pt. II, which takes teagmauoid as * we come’, is wrong as phra- 


ses such as do-bheirim uchl ar are common, whereas ligim * I come’ does 


not seem to occur with ucht ar following il. 


28b 
28d 
29d 


ber’ ‘ 


ffrabhairl, recte. ffrabairl. 
cré is, better eré gus. 


'na inbróinibh : The usual dative plural of bró“ à mass ' a num- 
a crowd? is bróintibh (See Glossary). Hf the dative plural of bró 


be the word intended by the writer, dhala must be allered to dala. There 


is another word wilh a short o apparently meaning a mass * also, of which 


the dative sg. is broinidh |or broinigh?| (See Glossary). If this be the 


word intended dhata may remain unchanged but dirg|h|e must then be 


altered Lo dirigh Cna mbroinidh dirigh dhala * in a straight and lovely 


mass ' 


34c 
35a 


ee 
gartha, recle the allernative form gairthe ( : atthle). 
For do raidheastar a plural Torm (do rdidhsealar) 1s required to 
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agree with the plural subject. On the other hand the singular deponential 
form of the third person of the preterite, which is rare in the later classical 
period, may here be a misused archaism. 

35c cáilte, recte caoilte (caol + te). Some of the Scottish versions have 
caol (Cf. CHRISTIANSEN Vikings p. 346, verse 14, and variants p. Io): 

41c ccloidhmhe, recte ccloidhimh as the metre shows? (The line might 
also be emended by reading agus for is, as Dr. Bergin has pointed out to 
me). For the form cloidhmhe used here and elsewhere in the Duanaire 
see Glossary. 

42b Omit feóil? 

42c This line has one syllable too many. 

46b This line lacks a syllable. The literal meaning of langhlan is 
‘full pure’. It is to be noted that when the morning came the Fian 
were on Sliabh Luachra, in Kerry, whence they had set out upon their 
long race. Except for the weapons, which remained, it would appear 
as though the magic smithy and their journey to it had been unreal: ef. 
supra, note to XIII 41, references to magic dwellings which disappear. 
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The original of this poem probably belonged to the Late 
Middle Irish or the Early Classical period. The poem is too 
short to give clues for exact dating. 

Stanzas 2, 5, and 6, contradict one another. In 2 Baoisgne 
is son of Deadhadh ; in 5 he is great-great-grandson of Daire 
Donn, son of Deadhadh ; in 6 he is son of Dáire.If 5 be considered 
as having been in the original poem, the original poem may be 
considered as having consisted of stanzas 1, 3, 4, 5, and 11. The 
remaining stanzas would have to be considered as interpolated, 
stanzas 7, 8, 9, and 10 being intrinsically connected with stanza 6, 
which, with stanza 2,as has already been pointed out, contradicts 
stanza 5. This arrangement, which includes stanza 5, gives 
a fully connected poem, and permits the inclusion of as many 
stanzas as could be ineluded if stanza 2 were to be included 
instead of stanza 5. If 2 is to be included, 6-10, must again 
go. If 6 is to be included, not alone must 2 and 5 go, but 6 
itself will be left with no connection with the stanzas which 
precede it. 'The retaining of 5 makes it possible to explain 
why 6-10 were interpolated, for 5 mentions Dáire, of whose 
descendants 6-10 treat. If 2 be retained it must be held that 
5 was interpolated before 6-10 were interpolated. 


Date 


Interpola- 
tion 


Metre 


Date 
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The metre is loose Deibhidhe. The opening couplets of 
3, 4, 9. and 7. are in Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach.  Alliteration is 


frequent. The faulty rimes in stt. 7, 8, are probably due to 
corrupt transmission of the text. 


A copy (made by Stern) of the 17th cent. Giessen [r. MS was kindly 
lent me by my friend Risteard Ó Foghludha when these notes were in 
proof. It omits st. 3, makes a single stanza of 10-11, and offers good rcadings 
iu 1b, 6b. 

Ib Insert mhér (Giessen, f. 52 v.) after d'Oissín. 

Ch gkeinstair. recte gh^in-eadoir (Giessen). 

8-9 A corrupt version of these stanzas is to be found in « Reliques of 
Irish Poetry... collected by an eminent Irish Scholar » (Dublin ; Thomas 
Courtney ; 1825), p. 3. This Dublin-printed fragment differs only a little 
from the MS fragment of equal length (Eg. 144, f. 3b) published by S. H. 
O'Gnapv Cat., I, 643. It may be based on it. The MS fragment was writ- 
ten in 1809. It is based on the oral recitation of a Mayo shepherd. 

11a Dén, For this form for the imperative of do-nim cf. p. cxiv. 
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The language of this poem suggests that it belongs to the 
middle of the 12th century. The comparative modernity of 
its vocabulary is against an earlier date. The slender ending 
of the accusative singular of feminine nouns and adjectives 
is consistently preserved. In stanzas 8, 30, 32, 33 such forms are 
supported by the rime (1). No independent accusative pronouns 
occur. An infixed pronoun occurs in st. 24 (rodus-marbh). 
The meaning here is uncertain. The pronoun is probably 
pleonastic. A meaningless infixed -s- oceyrs in 38. Such 
degenerate uses of the infixed pronoun are frequent in the 
middle of the 12th century. An inflected copula occurs in st. 
1. No analytic forms of the verb occur even in the third person, 
though there is occasion for them at least eight times. The 
preterite passive gur adhnacht in st. 39 is distinctly suggestive 


(1) In st. 2, for an accusative form. the scribe has written a nominative 
form which may seem to be supported by the rime (inghean fhial: ffian). 
But rime does not occur in this position in the other stanzas, 
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of Middle Irish. Other words of rare occurrence after the 
Middle Irish period are /odmar 3, 4, congal 6. molbthach 9, go 
ro (for gur) 18, torchair 24, 25, 17. 18, 19, do-riacht 19, galgada 
23, sonna 29, imruill 31, amhnas 32, and the obscure sabhrainn 
38. The active use of the verbal noun oidheadh in the phrase é 
d'oighidh in st. 16 is in favour of a Middle Irish origin, as also 
the use of the preposition dochum in st.19 (cf. p. 7 supra). 

In the poem as it stands there are both instances of abrupt 
sequence, which suggest that some stanzas are wanting, and 
instances of clumsy joinings, suggesting interpolation. 

The metre is loose Deibhidhe. The opening couplets are 
often in Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach. In stanzas 20 and 27 the 
closing couplets are in Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach. The rimes ngrod : 
tochmharc 4, Fáilbhe: aonlaimhe 17, are correct according to 
Middle Irish laws, 


8a Coinceann, recte Coincheannach as in stanza 12? The Coinchinn 
treated of in this and the following stanzas are mentioned: in a poem 
preserved in the Dean of Lismore's book (CAMERON. Rel Celt. T, p. 80 sq. ; 
cf. Béaloideas III, p. 98, 1. 1 sq.), where the Fian are described as wandering 
all over Ireland to find and do battle with them: in The Battle of Ventry, 
ed. K. MEYER, l. 280, and ib., variants, l. 104: and in the prose romance 
that tells the adventures of Art son of Conn published by Dr. Best 
Ériu III (see p. 172. names of persons) from the Book of Fermoy. The 
redactor of the LU Sex Aetates Mundi (Best and Bergin’s edition of LU, 
l. 122 sq.: MS, end of f. 2b sq.) says that from Cham, son of Noah. are 
descended luchrupàin 7 fomóraig 7 goborchind 7 cech écosc dodelbda archena 
fil for doinib " leprechauns, fomorians, goatheads (or ' horseheads '?) 
and every unshapely appearance in general which people have". " And 
that", he says ^is the origin of the monsters (bunad na torothor), and 
they are not of the seed of Cain as the Gaels say”. Cain's supposed an- 
cestorship of monsters, is there refuted on the grounds that all Cain's 
descendants perished in the Flood and that Cham being Cain's successor 
and representative (comarba) after the Flood what is attributed to Cain 
by a tradition which reason declares to be impossible must be attributed 
to his representative. For Cain as ancestor of monsters see H. M. and N. 
K. CHapwick, The Growth of Literature 1 558. For dogheaded races see 
also Snedgus and M. Ria., § 19 (RC 1x 20), and Gael. Maund., § 170. 

13b  Duibh, recte Duinn. 

Jóc For a discussion of the meaning of this line see XIII 36c, note. 

17c This line lacks a syllable. 

19a mac Lug[h]ach : see infra, p. 206 sq. 

20 The metre and general tone of this stanza suggest that it is an in- 
terpolation, 


Imperfect 
text 


Metre 
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Metre ; 
corruption 
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poems 
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n2 


fer 


meic, recte mac. 

This line has a syllable too many. 

Cliabhach, recte Cliabhaigh. 

This line has been imperfectly transmitted. 

The translation of this line is doubtful. 

marbh recte marbhadh? 

ro mharbh recte ro marbhadh. 

Cath Atha Breé the battle of 4th Brea on the Boyne, where Fionn 

was killed by the sons of Uirgriu (cf. supra, p. XLI sq. . 
33d Or:* for giving first [i. e., * principal ’] love flit. * loves '] to her °. 
37d gonlaidhi recte gonta or gontaoi. 
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NAASID THE BATTEL Of GABHAR 


An analysis of the language of this poem discovers few 
clues as to date. The comparative modernity of its vocabul- 
ary renders a date in the Middle Irish period improbable. 
No copula forms occur such as might help towards fixing the 
date with certainty. An infixed pronoun occurs in st. 16. 
No independent accusative pronouns occur. Analytic forms 
of the verb are not used even in the third person, though 
there is frequent occasion for them. Special forms for the 
accusative plural of o-stems are supported by the metre in 
stanzas 24 and 30. A nom. form sgéith. for the acc. pl, is 
supported by the metre in st. 66. A nom. form for the accus- 
ative feminine of an adjective is supported by the rime in 73. * 
The deponential form of the 3rd person singular of the preterite, 
Od-chualastar 34, and the number of words used that are 
obsolete in the modern spoken language suggest that the poem 
was not written after the 15th century. The poem contains 
only a few words that are reminiscent of Middle Irish, do ládh 
17, cath ogal eang|h|ach 29, chostad|h]aigh 37, gacha cearna 
(genitive of place) 57. The poem may therefore, on linguistic 
grounds, be tentativelv assigned to some date about the 
year 1400. 

The metre is loose Deibhidhe. the opening couplets being 
often in Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach. The rimes chdidh: feartán 
7, go ndath : Gabhra 78, may be due to corrupt transmission 
of the text. 

This poem on the Battle of Gabhair, of which the first line 
is A Oisín, cía in feart dona, differs from the poem on the 
same subject of which the first line is Moór anocht mo chumha 
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féin, two quatrains from which are quoted by Keating in 
TBG? 5584 sq.. and also from the other poem on the same 
subject of which the first line is Innis dúinn, a Oisín. A com- 
posite poem composed of these other two poems on the Battle 
of Gabhair has been published by N. O'Kearney, Oss. Soc. I, 
p. 68. The first line of this composite poem is Truagh liom 
Tulach na Féinne: the line Innis «sin» dúinn, a Oisín, 
occurs on p. 72 ; the line As mór anocht mo chumha féin on 
p. 110. 


1b fada, recte the alternative forin foda (: dona) 

9b is, recte 's. 

10a dhuit, recte dhuid ( : cluig). 

15d is, recte 's. 

17a Bai, recte Ro bhai. 

23b Corbmac, recte Cormaic. 

26c uainn. recte the alternative form uan ( : crannrüadh). 

27d go ttigidh, recte go ttige. 

30b  colamhain, recte the acc. form colamhna ? 

31d fi[o]e[hlm[h]ar. The grammar requires a plural form. The 
reading must be corrupt or the contraction wrongly expanded. 

32d imairdhe, recte imairde. 

33d caithréim, recte ccaithréim ? 

35b ghreadhnaidh, recte ghreadhnaigh. 

36c,d The rime faiche: cóirighthe (single consonant riming with a 
group of consonants) is incorrect. For faiche read faidhche (or the alter- 
native form faithche) (1); for cóirighthe read the alternative form córaigh- 
the. 

39 The tr. is forced. It is probable that the Irish text is corrupt. 


(1) Either form will give good Deibhidhe rime with córaighíhe. In 
strict dán díreach if two or more consonants form a group, that is to say 
are together, in a rime, then: 1° in the corresponding part, of the cor- 
responding rime there must be a group of consonants, though the number 
of consonants in each group need not necessarily be the same ; 29 the 
groups must agree in broadness and slenderness ; 3° if there be an s or 
more than one s, in one group, there must be at least one s in the cor- 
responding group; 4° if there be an unvoiced consonant, or several of 
them, in one group, there must be at least one unvoiced consonant in 
the corresponding group ; 5° as 4, substitutin fully stopped for unvoiced. 
These laws may be formulated from the disordered information given 
in the Irish Grammatical Tracts, read in the light of the observed prac- 
tice of the professional poets (see IGT, ed. Bergin, I, 22, 24, 25, 28, 30, 
HS, 4UL. MED. 3, AUB, cU. SES, key. GU, Bil, IMO), IOS), TW, 306707. 
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- 40b. acht, recte acht madh? . = "E : 

40c The construction seems unnatural (* three- only ... who have not 
all fallen °): the text may be corrupt. 

49d In place of curaidh (originally a dative singular form, later some- 
times used as nominative) we should doubtless restore the historically 
correct genitive plural form curadh: cf. uote to 70b, where -adh appears 
in the MS for the -aidh which is required by the rime, suggesting that 
either the scribe of Duanaire Finn, or some previous scribe, gave the same 
pronunciation to -aidh and to -adh. 

56a This line lacks a syllable. 

59a saitid, recte soighid? 

70b  Garadh, recte Garaidh ( : ghloin). 

72a Timceall, recte Timcheallais (The line as it stands lacks a syllable). 

79c «may 5, recte“ will’ (háiremht[h]ar is fut.). 

52b  aiteasaigh, recte ditheasach ' successful’? 

84c The contracted word expanded brónaibh does not afford sense. 
Two, or more, couplets may have dropped out between 54b and 84c. 


Ss THESE Si 


Date,metre The language of this poem is classical. Rimes such as 

and other ed. deacair : t[h]achair 2, breaghdha : tharla 6, are against a Middle 
Irish origin. The vocabulary suggests the first half of the 
classical period. ‘The metre, a shortened form of Rannaigheacht 
Bheag, is known as Rannaigheacht Ghairid Bheag. Besides 
the rimes already mentioned, the following rimes are im- 
perfect according to the laws of strict dan díreach : focham : 
coirps[h]eang 1, deisiol : en[e]isgheal 1, eigion : chéidfhir 5 [unless 
we emend to éigin. originally a dative form, here perhaps 
used as nominative]. The poem has been edited from the 
Duanaire Finn MS by Professor T. F. O'Ranur.Lv Measgra 
Danta II, no. 71. To Professor O'Hahilly's glossary I am 
indebted for the translation of p'tdarlach in st. 5 and of léra 
in st. 7 (see also infra glossary to Duanaire Finn). Dr. Myles 
Dillon informs me that the MS supports Prof. O’Rahilly’s reading 
dhubha in 7b (wrongly printed as dubha in Pt. ID), but that 
in 6b the Ms agrees with Pt II in reading ur. 


2b a recte an. 
dd ina recte ná. 
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XLI THE BIRD-CRIB 


The language of this poem suggests that it was written in the 
15th century. Hardly any words are used that are obsolete 
in the modern spoken language. No form occurs that should 
present difficulty to one familiar with Ixeating's prose. No 
words or forms reminiscent of Middle Irish are used. Analytic 
forms of the verb occur in stanzas 2, 3, 14. An independent 
accusative pronoun is used in [0. No infixed pronoun occurs. 

The metre is Deibhidhe. In stanzas 5, 10, 11, and 18, the 
opening couplets are in Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach. The rimes 
are on the whole correct, though there are breaches of classical 
laws in 5, 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, and 17. The closing word of stanza 
18 echoes the opening word of the poem. The poem originally 
ended here, Stanzas 19 and 20, whose metre is corrupt Ran- 
naigheacht Mhór, are manifestly later additions. 

A bird-crib, locally known in English, the language of the 
district, as a cléibhín, was often used on the Monaghan-Fer- 
managh border, near Clones, during my boyhood there, to 
catch birds @). It was made of hazel twigs so arranged as to 
form a pyramidical bird-cage without a floor. A spring, 
made of a bent “ sally” (i.e., a willow twig), was fixed inside 
so as to hold one side of the cléibhín a little off the ground. 
Food was placed beyond this spring inside the cléibhín. In 
time of frost or snow hungry birds would hop upon the“ sally” 
spring to get the food. The weight of the bird would release 
the spring. The raised side of the cléibhin, through which the 
bird had entered, would drop upon the ground, thus imprisoning 
the bird. In a simpler form of the cléibhín, there was no 
spring, the raised side being held up by a prop attached to a 
long string, of which the far end was held by the bird-catcher 
in his hand. When the bird entered to pick up the food, the 
bird-catcher pulled the string, thus causing the cléibhín to 
drop. The cleas cuir, ‘ jerking (?) trick ’, of stanza 1 of the 
present poem, may refer either to the sudden dropping of the 
bird-crib, or to the sudden pulling of the string. That Early 
Modern cliabhán may be represented by cléibhin in a modern 
spoken dialect of Irish is proved by the fact that“ in Munster 


(1) Cork and Kerry friends inform me that they call the contrivance 
here described, a «crib». Mr. W. B. Yeats in his Plays (1922), p. 213, 
l. 1, also calls it a « crib ». 


Date 


Metre: 
interpol- 
ation 


Crib , 
(cléibh ™, 
líabhàn) 


Bruidhean 
stories, 
ete. 
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cleibhin now means cage", information added by Atkinson to 
the examples of cliabán ' ... ; cage ' given by him in his Gloss- , 
ary to PH. In the example cited by Atkinson from the text 
of PH, however, cliabán clearly means some sort of bird-trap 
placed over a bait of food like the Ulster cléibhin just descri- 
bed : ' in t-í dobeir grad do’a guasacht, dogéba sé bas ann’ ; ocus 
is é a indshamail-so do grad dobeir in t-én do'n ghoiste no do'n 
chliabán er mian in bic bid bis [üthib, 7 amal charas in luch 
biad in fhidchail, 7 nach luigil a nguasacht no-go tecal lucht 
innill na sás-sin i n-a cend (PH 7735-9). 

Plots resembling the plot of the present poem have been 
mentioned, p. 26, n. 1. The aesthetic value of the poem itself 
has been discussed, pp. XCVI, XCVII. 


2b a chuireas recte chuireas 

2d ad recte úd? 

4a gin gur threórach has been translated as though gion go here had a 
positive meaning ' although’ (!) and that treórach had been predicated 
of an unexpressed subject of the first person plural suggested by the 
first person plural verb Ro bhádhmar. It would be more natural syn- 
tactically to treat the phrase as a cheville with the unexpressed subject 
in the third person (‘ it’, referring to the situation described in the 
sentence into which the cheville has been inserted) and to give gion go 
its normal negative meaning‘ although not ':' although it was no strong 
affair ' hardly gives sense ; but ‘ although it was no affair in-which-skill- 
in-guidance-was-exhibited ’ would be fairly suitable and íreórach might 
perhaps have been capable of bearing such a meaning (see íreóir and 
treórach in Glossary infra). 


(1) A positive meaning for gion go is required in TBG?, ed. Bergin, 
8965 ; in Oidhe Chloinne Tuireann, ed. O'Duffy, 1888, $ 46, p. 41, l. 13; 
and in Tóruigheacht Dhiarmuda agus Ghráinne, Soc. for the Preservation 
of the Ir. Lang., 1906, 8 45, p. 50, 1. 4. Only the negative meaning is 
justified by the history of gion go, which stands for older cen co (literally 
“without that’), which in Mid. Ir. always has the negative meaning 
* although not’. When the modern spoken dialectal forms, cé go for the 
positive, cé ná (nach) for the negative, were replacing the old cé, without 
go, for the positive, the negative of which was gion go, the negative gion 
go, by reason of its go, now the typically positive sign in an‘ although ' 
clause, was anomalous. People who dialectally said cé go for the positive, 
may therefore have equated this with the literary gion go and begun to 
use gion go positively, taking gion for a form related to cé (gé), ciodh (giodh), 
and not realizing that it had anything to do with gan, the form which 
Mid. Ir. cen has assumed in all other positions in Modern Irish. 
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6c lais recte leis (: thairis) 

8a tliglhae reete ttigthe or tligihea? 

17e Insert an before fear. 

19b día n-abair reete día n-abar? Dia ‘il’ is regularly followed by a 
subj. form (cf. Pedersen, II, p. 314). <A first person pres. subj. form 
suits the context. A 1st pers. pres. subj. form -abar would come from the 
O. I. 1st sg. pres. subj. -eper in the same way as forms such as ni abair 
*he does not say' eome from the O.I. 3d. sg. pres. ind. -epir. That the 
broad r of -eper should result in a slender r (-abair) in the first person in 
Early Modern Irish could be explained neither by phonetic laws nor by 
any obvious analogy. [The forms with slender r listed by Atkinson in 
his Glossary to PH as 1st pers. sg. pres. ind. act., where O. I. had -epur, 
may all be understood as 3d pers. pres. ind. pass., where the broad zz 
of the O. I. -eperr would have given primarily the normal form -abar 
(five examples given by Atkinson), and secondarily the form with slen- 
der r (two examples given by Atkinson as passive forms, to which may 
be added the four examples already spoken of, listed by Atkinson as 1st 
pers. pres. iud.), slender r being common in all positions in the passive 
r-forms of all verbs in Early Modern Irish by analogy with the absolute 
passive r-forms of simple verbs in O. I. A passive form, however, does 
not suit the eontext here so well as an aetive. Moreover the passive 
aba<i>r-forms listed by Atkinson are all indicative. A subj. form is 
required here. From the O. I. subj. -eperthar a Mod. Ir. -abarthar would 
be expeeted, though an aba<i>r-form might indeed have developped 
through analogy with the ind. forms: cf. IXeating's use of the regular subj. 
form -abarthar as an indicative (TBG, cf. 2nd ed. by O.J. Bergin, 1931, 
p. xxiv).] 

20a With elision this line lacks a syllable. 

20c ni bhi seems to stand for the more usual ní raibhe. The form 
ni boí is common in Middle Irish. Ni bhi occurs in the poems of Tadhg 
Dall O Huiginn, ed. Knott, no. 17, I. 15, the form being there backed by 
the rime. Dr. Bergin however tells me that ní bhi is not given as preterite 
in IGT (unpublished portion) but that its use is authorised as the negative 
of bidh modern (bíonn). He would therefore explain the instance from 
Tadhg D. cited above as the negative of a historie present. {But see Glos- 
sary s. v. a-taotm.] 
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This poem belongs to the Middle Irish period. This is 
suggested f'rstly by the vocabulary which contains many words 
rare after that period. A selection from these are: narsat 1 
(cf. note to 1d) ; a n-us deach 2; cia dia A; luidh 6 ; budh-dhéin 


Date 


Metre 
and music 


Added 
stanzas? 
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13; sunn 15; dighleandoibh (= aidhleannaibh) 20: lamhnaidh 
24 : eisleis 25 ; táidhe 31 ; budhdhéine 32: do luidh 33 ; dhoigh 
42, 50, 87: anba 44, aibhlibh 48, 77: sgál 55: adbath 57; 
fuachdha 62 ; a ttorchair 63 ; tuir 91. Infixed pronouns of the 
first and second persons occur in 86, 101, 114. A meaning- 
less infixed -s= occurs in 86, 90, 91, 109. No true independent 
accusative pronouns occu" though the passive forms with éin 
20 and 21 may bea sign of comparative lateness. The analytic 
form of the verb is found once only (rug sí 27), though in the 
narrative portion of the poem there is occasion for such forms 
al least seventeen times. 

That the poem is not earlier than the second half of the 
12th century is shown by the occurrence in it of nom. forms 
for the ace. A nom. form for a feminine acc. adjective is 
supported by the rime in 19 (muirn mj[hlór : gcomih]|ól). A nom. 
form for the acc. pl. of an o-stem is supported by the rime 
in 86 (seóid is ionmhuis : ais). 

Nom. forms for the acc. sg. fem., uncontrollable by the 
rime, occur in 23, 39 (scare, bean). A special form for the 
acc. sg. fem. is backed by the rime in 36 (poig : urchóid): 
uncontrollable special form, mnaoi, occurs in 23. The non- 
inflection of both copula and predicati e adjective agreeing 
with a plural subject in 71, and the non-inflection of the copula 
in the second person singular in 25 also suggest the second half 
of the 12th century as the date of origin of the poem. 

The metre is Deibhidhe. The opening couplets of the 
quatrains are sometimes in Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach. The rimes 
are correct according to the laws of the classical period, with 
the licenses usual in the looser form of Deibhidhe. On the 
singing of this poem see supra. p. xcvit. 

The poem might have ended with stanza 48 which gives 
the necessary echo of the opening word of the poem.  Stanzas 
49-114. in which the various standing stones of Ireland are 
addressed in turn, seem to be an appendage but loosely 
connected with the main poem, which relates the history of 
Mac Lughach’s youth (discussed infra, p. 206 sq.). 


4 


id narsat. For this form of the third person singular of the present 
indicative of the copula with an ethical reference to the secoud person 


» € 


( for vou to you’ < yours’), cf. supra, p. 76, I. 5 sq. 
2c chin, wrongly tr. as though ching, which gives bad rime. 
5 In a genealogical tract known as the Leabhar Muimhneach, RIA MS 


23 G 22, p. 7, a variant of this stanza is quoted, mac Luighdheach [sic] 


being there understood to mean‘ the son of Lughaidh Lagha ' 
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6a Lughaidh, recte luidh. 

6b a gCluain, recte a Cluain (Dáire was going to Almhain, not to 
Cluain Oirrthir). 

6d  Almhaigh, recte Almhain. 

10a Canaidh. recte Canaidhsi? 

17a The sequence here is somewhat abrupt. 

23d  macaoim, recie macaomh ( : saobh). This correction necessitates 
that le meanmain be understood as le a mheanmain, as translated. 

24a sa, recte isin? 

25a With elision this line lacks a syllable. — 

26a This line lacks a syllable. 

26d This line has one syllable too many. 

27b is, recte 's. 

28 For the child's seizing of the weasel see supra note to XV 7a. 

30c leinimh, recte leanaimh (: imd[h]eaghail). 

46a do rad has been translated as though it were dá rad. Omit go 
before sochla (The line as it stands has a syllable too many). 

46b The“ i" of ing[hlean must be elided after Tuadha if the reading 
and metre are correct (cf. infra p. 102). 

47 This stanza looks like an interpolation. The stone itself appears 
to have begun the story (see st. $), but here it is addressed. ~ ^ 

48c,d These lines may be corrupt. They are hard to translate. The 
first lacks a syllable. The rime is bad. 

53c mar deirlear, recte mar dearar, the usual Mid. Ir. form? But the 
riming of a voiced consonant (r) with an unvoiced (th) still leaves the 
rime with roiscleathan a little unsatisfactorv. 

55€ sgdil, recte sgál. 

55d adhndir, recte adhnár. 

50c Omit in. 

59d ts, recte agus. 

67a Omit úd. 

72d Gotha, recte Golh? 

79d  Bhreaghbhoinn, recte Bhreaghmhóin (cf. Corrigenda infra)? 

83d fiantdoch, recte fíanlach. For fianlach (fíanlagh, fíallach)' a band’, 
“a company ', ' people’, see K. MEYER, Fianaigechl, p. vi, footnote 3. 

85b trí deag[fhi]ochlair, recte tri dheaghochtar ( : ochtar)? 

90a For Gaphra read atá i nGabhair? 

92d Insert alá after füd. 

97b Omit the first is. 

98a Omit caoín. 

98e,f The opening couplet of the stanza, of which these lines formed 
the closing couplet, is wanting. 

99d airmghéir (: déin), reete airmghér. The faulty rime resulting 
from the correction suggests that the reading déin in the preceding line 
is not the true reading. 


Bk. of 
Lismore 
version 
(Acallam 
Bec) 


Interpol- 
ation 
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100e,f The opening couplet of the stanza, of which these lines formed 
the closing couplet, is wanting. 

102e Omit is. 

105a ata, recte utá i : omit aird. 

107c Yor fo a ttáid, fút ata should probably be read, and the trans- 
lation changed accordingly. 

109e,f The opening couplet of the stanza of which these lines formed 
the closing couplet, is wanting ; line 109f lacks a syllable. 

112b  Omit is. 

112d Omit láoch ; for gcalma read calma? 

113d rília: the rime with niadh is bad: in 48d another form, which 
gives equally bad rime, is used (níadh :láochlíag). 

114b dar ccomadhradh has been translated as though it were dá ccomh- 
adhradh. 


XLIII THE WOMENFOLK OF THE FIAN 


The basis of this poem is a Middle Irish poem occurring in 
the unpublished “ Accallam Bec" contained in the Book of 
Lismore, p. 194a. (1) The poem is there attributed to Caoilte 
who recites it to Findehad on the hill of Almhain, confirming 
Findchad's statement that it was there Fionn was born. The 
redactor of the Duanaire version has put the following more 
modern forms for Middle Irish forms occurring in the original: 
inar ghein 1 (a ngénir Lis.), ro geineadh 2 (ro genair Lis.). He has 
completely changed the last couplet, which contained the Middle 
Irish optative subjunctive ro ld. 

The original poem, as preserved in the Book of Lismore, 
consists of ten stanzas corresponding to 1. 2, 10, 11, (13), 16, 
18, 40, 42, 43 of the Duanaire version (The correspondence in 
13 Hes in the mere mention of Caoilte’s name. The matter 
of the two stanzas is without connection). That we have to do 
with interpolation in the Duanaire rather than with omission 
in the Book of Lismore is clear. In the Book of Lismore the 
first three stanzas speak of Fionn, his son. and his grandson. 
The sequence is natural. In the Duanaire, between the stanza 


(1) Referred to as “Lis” in these notes, citations being made from 
O’Longan’s copy, RIA MS 23 11 6, which preserves the paging of the 
original. 
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concerning Fionn’s son (2) and that about his grandson (10) 
are inserted seven stanzas about other heroes, of which only one 
(5) makes any mention of Fionn. The Book of Lismore version, 
having treated of Fionn's grandson, Osgar son of Oisín, and 
given his mother's name, coutinues in the next stanza with the 
names of Oisín's other wives. This leads the poet to treat in the 
folowing stanza of the wives of two other well-known heroes 
Caoilte and Diarmuid. He then returns to Fionn, names his 
last wife, tells where he died, and points to the place of his burial, 
mentioning that Dáire, Criomhall and Cumhall are buried with 
him. Here Dáire and Criomhall are introduced rather abruptly. 
One expects to hear more of them. But otherwise the sequence 
is fairly natural. The Duanaire separates these stanzas by 
stanzas dealing with the mothers and wives of various members 
of the Fiana in no apparent order. The most violent break in 
sequence is between stanzas 18 and 40.  Fionn's last wife, named 
in 18, is referred to as ‘ she’ in 40, though no mention of her 
has been made in the intervening stanzas. Stanza 41, inserted 
in the Duanaire between stanzas 40 and and 42, is misplaced. 
It refers to Fíothal (Fítheal) treated of in stanzas 20 and 23. 

The poem, being mainly a list of names, gives no clues for 
exac! dating. Certain Middle Irish forms occurring in the original 
poem, but changed in the Duanaire, have been mentioned above. 
Middle Irish forms occurring in stanzas belonging to the original 
poem and preserved in the Duanaire are: dana (?) 10; easgar, 
taoth 40 ; budhdhéin 43. Outside these stanzas no clear Middle 
Irish forms are to be found, except perhaps sunn in 20 ( Budhdhéin 
in 3 is not supported by the metre) Stanza 35 contains the 
unclassical form raibh (for raibhe). () Except for this form, 
which may perhaps be due to corruption, there are no extreme 
modernisms in any of the stanzas. The interpolated stanzas, 
therefore, probably belong to the first half of the classical period. 

The metre is Deibhidhe. The opening couplets are often in 
Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach. In stanzas 7 and 43 of the Duanaire 
version the closing couplets are in Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach. The 
rimes are usually correct according to the laws of the classical 
period. The irregular rime fionn : Éirinn in 34 is probably due 
to corruption. The rime foda: móropra in 17 would have been 
permitted in the Middle Irish period. In 15d Jruath should 
probably be changed to Iruadh to give correct rime with sluagh. 
In 3a, 9a, 26c, 28d, 30c, inghean must be treated as au “ lairm- 
béarla", that is, a word of whieh no syllable is fully stressed and 
whose initial vowel, if it begins with a vowel, may therefore be 


(1) For this form cf. supra, p. cxi. 


Date 


Metre 
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elided after a preceding vowel (Cf. notes to NLII. 46b. NLIV, 
13b; XLV, 4e,) In 12a; 25a and 27a this cision does not iake 
place. In 13a, if the reading be correct, inghean is treated as 
a monosyllable (Elsewhere in the poem, e g. 2c, it is consistently 
disyllabic). 


la inar ghein, recte a ngén[a]ir (Lis.). 

le Muirn, recte Muirne (Muirne Lis.). 

3a budhdhéin, recte féin. 

5d Gháire, recte Ghaoíne? 

7b  thaoíbhsheing. literally ‘ slender-sided ’. 

8c Omit Rinn; an, recte ón? 

10 This stanza is corrupt in both versions. Is dana the Old Irish 
dano, later dno and no? The rare dano, the infixed -s- in rusbeara and the 
strange form ronboí suggest that the stanza is an old one faultily preserved. 
It appears in Lis. as follows : 

Atbert inghen darena. ardeich mnaibh ardasgrena. 
co ruc oscur fa chaem thair. re cochtus re nae mbliadnaibh. 

11 The second couplet has been translated as though it gave further 
information about Muirionn. Such a translation, however, though it may 
seem to suit the context better, has to be forced from the words. The more 
natural translation would be“ The daughter of Cuala Ciochmhuine was the 
mother of his three other sons. * 

16b Lis. reads Dubhan is Seghda is Sealbach. 

16d dheóin, recte deOin (Lis.). 

18b ni fug, recte ni thuc Find (Lis). 

260d dirmhigh, recte armaigh? 

28b This line lacks a syllable. 

28e Omit do before rug. 

31b siúr * sister ’. 

35c "Though d'ég (prep. do -- verbal noun) is a common phrase ex- 
pressing decease in the annals, its use here seems unnatural. The whole 
stanza (with its unelassical raibh, for raibhe, and its riming of the adj. 
Fionn with Fionn the proper name) shows signs of coiruption. 

36b gur bhó, recte gur (There is a syllable too many); but gér (which 
has been translated) would suit the sense better. 
37e farradh, recte fharradh? 
37d 'sf recte is? 
38a Nir, reete Nochar? 
40a For this aceount of Fionn's death see p. XLI, n. 3. 
40b Escar Dáire um lic n Dáire (Lis.) is the reading translated 
40d Cnuch, recte Cnucha (Cuncha Lis.). 

41 Fitheal’s brothers are Fionn and Féindidh (see st. 20). 
42b Omit Fionn (Lis.). 
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42c is, recte agus (7 Lis.). 

43a budhdhéin ' Himself * 

43e go ngné“ of [good] appearanee ’. 

43e,d The metre renders this couplet suspect, Deibhidhe Ghuilbneack 
being confined normally to the opening couplet of the quatrain. The 
closing words as é refer rather awkwardly to the grave-mound mentioned 
in the previous stanza. ‘They do not echo the opening word of the poem. 
The Lismore couplet gives the required echo of the opening word: 


Baithis Crisd far cenn rola — Tailcend ga ndentur ferta 
* May the Adzehead, by whom miracles are worked, put 
Christ's baptism about our heads. ' 


ACIN LOUGH S FIAN KINSHE 


This poem probably belongs to the classical period. The 
frequency of its analytic verbal forms (3, 6, 7, 9) is against a 
Middle Irish origin. The forms rir bhó (2 syllables) in st 3, and 
budhdhéin 1, 13, and the number of words used that are obsolete 
in the modern spoken language suggest the early part of the 
classical period, perhaps some date c. 1300. 

The metre is Deibhidhe, the opening couplets of the quatrains 
being in Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach, except in stanzas 7, 9, 11, 13. 
The rimes, with the exception of iomarghó : slógh in st. 1, are 
correct according to classical laws. 

The story of the birth of Bran and Sgcólang is told in prose 
in the YBL fragment, now preserved in the National Library 
of Ireland, Phillipps MSS. 8214, col 999, transcribed at the end 
of the 14th century (?) (See NATIONAL LiB. or IRELAND Report 
of the Council of Trustees for 1930-1931, p. 16). The language 
of the YBL prose version shows no signs of beirg older than 
that of the Duanaire Finn poem. The text is as follows : 

Uirrne Uirbél ingen Taidg meic Nuadhot m/thair Brain 7 
Sceolaingi ; 7 Imcadh mac Fergusa meic Fheidlimid meic Fiachach 
Araide! meic Ae[n]gusa Goibneann, righ Daili? nAraide, a n-athair ; 
7 is amlaid so ?rot geinir? iad .i. Imcadh do iar ar Find hi, 7 
ni thug Find dó hi co fuair coraigecht Luigdech Làgha 18 
gan mnaí righ Dail nAraide dà milled; 7 nir dech* ben righ 
Dail nAraide don tslanaigecht sin Luigdech L gha, cur buail 
do thslait® Uirne, cur c[hluir a richt con hi; 7 fa héigin a cur 
'na richt fein dorisi, 7 nir fedog in da cüilen* do chur as a 
r[ilceht con, óir nach iad do buailed. Do-chuadh Lughaidh 
Lägha anunn iar sin, cor marb ri Ddáil nAraide a ndighoil a 
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einigh, 7 baé Uirni aigi fein. co ruc tri meic dó. i. Edégan Ruad 
7 Sciath Breace mac Dathehaín (i. Dathehain airn Uirrne ‘na 
coin) 7 Cael Cróda, curab ind aen broind do badur tri meic 
Luigdech Lāga 7 Bran 7 Sce[o]|lang. Finit”. 


! The contraction stroke has been placed over the fin the MS (* Ar- 
aind."): the name Fiaeha Araidhe is, however, well known. 

2 The final i, if it is intended to be read as a final i, has been inserted, 
after the writing of the rest of the text, beneath the J. 

3 MS rotgeit geinir, with puncta delentia under geit. 

1 in erased after dech. 

5 MS has thslat, with an i, which looks like an apostrophe, suprascript 
over the a. 

$ cüilen |= euilén|: MS c, followed by a ú of whieh the second down 
stroke is continued well below the line (ike a y), followed on the next 
line by i fen. 

7 MS Fi + n-stroke + etsign. 

TRANSLATION : Uirne Uirbhéal (Freshlipped Uirne). daughter of Tadhg 
son of Nuadha, was the mother of Bran and Sgedlang; and lomeadh, 
son of Fearghus, son of Feidhlimidh, son of Fiacha Araidhe, son of Aen- 
ghus Goibhneann, Wing of Dal nAraidhe, was their father. And thus were 
they born: lomeadh asked Fionn for her, and Fionn did not give her to 
him till he obtained Lughaidh Lagha’s guarantee that the King of Dal 
nAraidhe’s wife should not injure her. And the King of Dal nAraidhe’s 
wife paid no heed to that guarantee of Lughaidh Lagha’s, and she struck 
Uirne with a wand, putting her into the shape of a hound. And it was 
necessary to put her in her own shape again; and it was nol possible 
to put the two pups out of their hound’s shape, for it was not they who 
had been struck. Lughaidh Lagha went off then and killed the King 
of Dal nAraidhe to avenge [the injury done to] his honour. And he 
himself had Uirne [as wife], and she bore him three sons, to wit, Eóghan 
Rüadh (Hed Eéghan) and Sgiath Breac son of Dathehaoin (Speckled 
Shield, son of Lovely-coloured) — for Dathchaoin (Lovelycoloured) had 
been Uirne's name while a hound — and Caol Cródha (Valiant Slender 
One) And so it came about that the three sons of Lughaidh Lagha, 
and Bran, and Sgeólang, were in the same womb. . 


Though differing in details, the YBL and Duanaire Finn 
versions are closer to one another than either is to the much fuller 
version contained in Feis Tighe Chondin Chinn Shléibhe (See 
O'IXearney's edition, Oss. Soc., Il, 158 sq.: Miss M. Joynt’s 
ed., 1936, § xr sq., including a folktale mentioned supra, p. xv 
n.2;cf. luglish version, doubtless summarized from O'lxearney's 
Oss. Soc. version, in Patrick IXExNEDY's Legendary Fictions of the 
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Trish Celts, 2nd ed., 156 (): discussion of the tale by W. J. 
GRUFFYDD Math vab Mathonwy, p. 286. etc. ; and by KITTREDGE 
Arthur and Gorlagon, pp. 238, 275). 

In Duanaire Finn, XVII, 30c. Bran is called ‘ the son of the 
King of Dal nAraidhe’. In the Chase of the Enchanted Pigs of 
Aenghus an Bhrogha (of which the first line is Éistidh, a uaisle 
bhFear bhFáib), ed. O' Daly, Oss. Soc., VI. 1861, p. 142, L 14, 
Aenghus calls Bran ‘son of Fearghus Foiltfhionn (= Fairhaired)’. 

In a folktale recorded in Kerry (?), or Galway (?). or Donegal (?) 
published by J. CURTIN Myths 206. Bran is represented as having, 
been born at the same time as Fionn and as having been brought 
up along with him. This contradicts the stories already mentioned, 
aecording to which Fionn must certainly be older than Bran. 


la This line has a syllable too many. 

2a How Eithne, daughter of Balar, became Lugh's mother is told iu 
the story of the Second Battle of Moytura, ed. Stokes, RC XII, p. 58, § 8. 

2d Tuirn mhór & Muirn mhuncáomh, recte Uirne agus Muirne 
mhuncháomh? The sense shows that the person here called Tuirn is the 
same as the person called Uirne in 3, 6, 11. In 5 the name is again written 
Tuirn, but the metre there shows that the original contained a two-syllabled 
word such as Uirne. Uirne (also written Uirrne) is the form of the name 
consistently used in the YBL version, mentioned supra. Turrainn (Oss. 
Soc.), Tuireann (Brit. Mus. MS described by Dr. R. FLower, Cat., II, 336, 
$ 17, sect. i), Turrnae (Miss Joynt) are the forms used in the Feis Tighe 
Chonáin version. Doubtless the scribe was familiar with the form used 
in Feis Tighe Chonáin and deliberately, or unconsciously, wrote a simi- 
lar form for the unfamiliar Uirne, here and in 5b. The proposed alter- 
ation from Muirn to Muirne is justified by the fact that, although the 
nominative form Muirn, probably reconstructed from the genitive 
Muirne, occurs occasionally, Muirne is the more usual form. 

3b -Uirne aithbhél ( : ni chét) (cf. 6d where àitlibhél rimes with ba mor 
in sgél). The broad | shows that dithhbhél is genitive plural, meaning 
literally ‘ of sharp lips". The YBL prose has dirbét‘ of fresh lips ’. 

5b Tuirn, recte Uirne (The metre requires an extra syllable); cf. 
6d where the name given is Uirne. 

9c Insert sí after bhoi? 

9c Insert go before rug? 


(1) In the same writer's Fictions of our Forefathers. By the Author of 
* Legends of Mount Leinster” [i.e. P KENNEDY] (reprinted from the“ Irish 
Quarterly Review," N° XXXV, Oct., 1859), p 21 sq., the story in question 
is quoted in English from the Oss. Society’s version, without any suggestion 
being made that the writer knew of any other version of it. 
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11c dà triar. This hardly agrees with 11a where the number of sons 
is given as seven. 

12a A don,recte on: Muirn, recte Muirne. 

13b The“ i” of ing[h]ean must be elided (cf. supra p. 102). 


XLV THE KINSHIP OF CNU DHEIREOIL WITH FIONN 


Daie The language of this poem suggests that it was written in 
the 14th century. The vocabulary gives the impression of being 
perhaps a little older than that of poem XXXVI. A modern 
(unelassical) verbal form, supported by the metre oecurs in 
stanza 1, raibh (for raibhe). 

Metre The metre is as in poem NV. The assonance Bhaloir: 

Other — dheaghoidh (6) is a sign of comparative lateness (ef. p. 45). 

ae A version of this poem, which I have been unable to consult, 
has been inserted by Torna mac Torna Ui Mhaoil Chonaire 
(f 1532) on a blank page (f. 87b). of the British Museum vellum 
MS Add. 30512 (See Dr. R Flower Cat. IE ps2 470) 1923p 
300. lH. 4-10). 


2c boi, recte ro bhoi? 

2d This line lacks a syllable. 

3d  Eithlinn, recte Eithlionn. 

4b See note to NLIV 2a. 

4c In this line, and in lines 6c and 10c, the E5 
elided (cf. supra p. 102). 

7d Eithne. The elision of the following vowel shows that the older 
form Eithleann (aliter Eithneann) is not to be restored. 

8 The faulty metre points to this stanza’s being corrupt. 

9c As the“ i" of inghean is elided in 4c, 6c, and 10e, Muirn might be 
altered to the more usual form Muirne without injuring the metre. 

9d húaso, recte huasal. 


n 


of inghean must be 


NLVI THE KINSHIP OF FIAMHAIN WITH OISÍN 


Date The words lith gan ceilg and aithcheóo[dh] suggest that this poem 
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dates fronı the Middle Irish period. The metre is Deibhidhe. The 
opening couplets of the quatrains are in Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach. 


3a ga, recte agá. 

3b aithcheó. recte aithcheódh ( : eól), cf. the verse quoted in Keating's 
Foras Feasa Vol. I (Ir. Texts Soc. IV) p. 170, }. 19, where aithcheodh 
makes Deibhidhe rime with sedl. See also Gloss. infra. 


MEW CAOILTE S SWORD 


This poem dates probably from the middle of the 12th century. 
Analytic verbal forms occur in 3, 15, 30. The form roibh (for 
roibhe) occurs in 43. The copula and predicative adjective, used 
with a plural subject, are not inflected in 50, 57. Some of these 
forms may be due to corruption of the original text. That the 
text has been corruptly transmitted is suggested by the irregular 
number of syllables in 3d, 4b, 9d, 19c, 20d, 26a, 27c, 27d, 30b, 37c. 
and by the interpolations, misplacings, and bad readings, noticed 
below in the notes to the particular lines. That the poem 
belongs to the middle or end of the 12th century is shown by its 
frequent use of a degenerate infixed pronoun and by its use of 
words rare after the Middle Irish period. In ru-s-folaigh (1) the 
infixed -s- might mean ‘it’, but the form is more probably equi- 
valent to ro-fholaigh, the -s- being inserted, as sometimes in 
classical poetry, to permit alliteration with féin (cf. footnote p. 
54 supra). The infixed pronoun is used pleonastically in ro-d-ría 
24 and ru-s-mol 43. In the following instances it serves perhaps 
to mark the relative use of the verb, ros-marb[h| 9, rus-reath 24, 
dus-rad 51. n ru-s-toirb|h]eir é (16) its meaning has been 
completed bv the independent pronoun. There is one other 
instance of an independent pronoun where an infixed pronoun 
might have been used, do rad Cum{hlall é 15 (ro himreadh thu, 
4, may be disregarded, as the stanza is probably an interpolation). 
The following Middle Irish words and forms may be noted, dit 
ttorc[h]air 6, comnart 12, cobsaidh 15, bétt 20, caidhe 21, aigillidh 
2o mbil 23. ceart (a legal term) 23. 30, 37, 40. 46, bus deach 23. 
sunn 28. dirim cairpteach 37, gconchar 39, leasa, leasughadh 
(legal terms) 40, do-deachadar (= came) 42, lubhgartdir 46, 
lodmar 49, caingin [sic leg.] 49. fuil (who is’), sreabhainn 53, 
dioghiire 56. To these may be added the phrase in cóigeadh... is 
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fearr eineach (19), and the chevilles uas gach dionn, mor in ro 
16, deimhin go ngoil 18. 

The metre is as in poem I. It is doubtful how the original 
poem ended. Stanzas 53-58 look like a fragment of a prophecy 
poem (cf. poem XLIX) added on to the poem on Caoilte’s sword. 
Stanza 59, with its metrical anomaly (The closing quatrain is 
in Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach), can hardly have been the original 
ending of the sword poem (See below note on 11c, d). 

In connection with the arbitration concerning the ownership 
of the sword (21 sq.) it is interesting to note that in the Early 
Modern Irish tale entitled Bruidhean Bheag na hAlmhan (ear- 
liest known MS written in 1603: see R. FLowEn Cat. II 382; 
ed. from an 18th cent. Brit. Mus. MS by S. H. O'Gnapv Silva 
Gad. I 336 sq.; ed. from 18th and 19th cent. Maynooth MSS 
by T. O Gallchobhair im Gad. Géar na Geamh-oidhche, triúr 
cómhdhalta do Chuallacht Chuilm Cille do sholathruigh, 1915, 
p. 1 sq.) a quarrel between the followers of Goll and those of 
Fionn is left to arbitration in the first instance by five arbitrators, 
namely the four persons mentioned together in the present 
poem (Lítheal, Flaithrí, Cormac, Ailbhe) with the addition of 
Cairbre: « the final judgment», however, as Dr. R. FLOWER 
points out, Cat. of Ir. MSS in the Brit. Mus. II 382, was, in the 
case of Bruidhean Bheag na hAlmhan, «to be given by Fintan 
mac Bóchra mic Matusalem », a person « not usually connected 
with characters of this cycle». The Acallam (ed. W. Stokes, 
ll. 2553-4), as Dr. Flower points out, omitting Fintan mentions 
the other five as * the wisest five who ever lived beneath one 
roof in Ireland’. 


4 The unpleasant repetition of words from the first couplet of stanza 1 
in the second couplet of this stanza, and the unnatural eutting off of 
stanza 5 from stanza 3, show that this stanza is an interpolation. 

9d ‘There are two syllables too many. 

fia caillighe, reete cailleach, as required both by metre and sense? 

lic,d cf. note on XLII, 43 e,d, where two very similar lines are shown 
to be an alteration of a Middle Jrish original. Are these lines, as also the 
closing lines of the poem (59c,d) another clumsy alteration by the same, 
or a similar, redactor? lor gan a gné the sense requires go n-a ghné. 

12, 13. These stanzas hardly make sense. 

18c go ngoil' with valour’ seems to strenghten deimhin. 

19c Insert is before lussa, or do not elide? 

33a  ndligidh, recte ndlighe. 

35b dearg (: dhearg), recte ceard the smith °? 

37c is, recte agus; amach (: Cormac), recte a mhac (Flaithrí was tbe 
son of Fítheal: see Berc Sgéalaighcaclu Chéitinn, no. 12, 3rd ed., p. 21), 
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The whole line appears correctly in another context, Acallam, ed. Sto- 
kes, 2554: Fithel ocus Flaiihri a mac. 

42d bláth blaithi, unmetrical : bhlátha (supposed by ir.) gives no rime. 

43 The sense shows that this stanza should come before stanza 41. 

44c,d Though the couplet may be strained to give sense, it is almost 
certain that between this couplet and the preceding couplet two couplets 
have been lost. This couplet would then be the closing couplet of a stanza 
by Fitheal. 

55a AReacfaiglear, recte  Reacfaidhear? The spellings -f(a)ighi[h]ear, 
-Kaydht[h]ear, are, however, common in Early Modern MSS for the 
future passive, e.g. here, XLIX 14b, LX VI 27 (17th cent. Ulster); Bk. of 
Fermoy (15th cent. Munster), p. 166, . 22; Laud 615, p. 79, as printed 
in ZCP X 49, 1. 28; RIA MS 24 P 9, p. 74, 1. 24 (17th cent. Connacht) ; 
T.C.D. MS H. 5. 28 (17th cent. Ulster) as printed in ITS XXIV, p. 14, 
1. 36, and p. 34, 1. 2. 


XLVIII THE WILD RUSH OF THE HOUSE OF MORNA 


Most of the stanzas of this poem are also preserved in the LL version 
poem Ligi Guill i mmaig Raigne, whieh is to be found in the 
Book of Leinster (on p. 204a of the Faesimile, here referred to 
as LL). The order in whieh they are arranged, however, is 
different. The 48th stanza of the LL poem (beginning Derg 
ruathur clainni Mornai), is there marked off from the other 
stanzas by an unusually large capital D (The capital D is not, 
however, so large as the ornamental capitals which mark the 
beginnings of the various poems in this portion of LL). This 
48th stanza of the LL version forms the first stanza of the 
Duanaire version. 

The Book of Leinster was transeribed before 1160. The text Date 
of the poem as preserved in it already shows signs of corruption. 
We are therefore safe in attributing the original poem to a date 
at least as early as the first half of the 12th century. This 
conclusion is supported by an analysis of the language of the 
poem. In the 86 verses of the complete poem as given in LL, 
there are five infixed pronouns expressing an accusative relation 
(37, 40, 78, 79, 85) as against one independent accusative pronoun 
(38). There are two plural copula forms (69, 77), and there is 
no instance of a singular copula form used with a plural subject. 
The preponderance of the infixed pronoun and plural forms 
(where needed) of the copula suggests that the original poem 
was written c. 1100. The occurrence of the independent aceusat- 
ive pronoun in the 38th stanza of the LL version renders an 
earlier date doubtful. That it is not as early as the beginning of 
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the 11th century, is suggested by the consistently monosyllabic 
use of words such as biad 8. <Fhir> Diad 13, <Ath> Liac 16, 
trian Al, triar 19, niad 57, gúach 66 (cf. footnote p. 82). 

The following Mid. Ir. forms appear in the Duanaire version, 
forrach niadh 10 (ba ferr cach niad LL 57), sgeile 16 (sceli LL 21) 
budhdhéin 17 (wanting LL), do thdofh] 20 (other reading LL) 
budhdhéin 23 (fadéin LL 68), cuairt chonuis 24 (céim conais LL 35). 
Infixed pronouns occur as follows, ro-m-gabh 15 (other reading 
LL), du-s-radadh, where the pronoun anticipates cruitt, 27 
(do-berar, no infixed pronoun Ll. 39), ro-ui-mosgait 28 (ro-n-düsig 
LL 40). There are two instances of independent pronouns 
expressing the grammatical object in the Duanaire version, nā 
faghbhadh Finn sibh 25 (fortürraid Find LL 37), go seinneari 
26 (cur shenmur hi LL. 38). For incorrect accusative forms of 
nouns and adjectives occurring in the Duanaire version see 
the last paragraph of the note at the foot of this page (!). 

'The metre with its variation between ordinary Deibhidhe and 
Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach suggests the Middle Irish Period.Deibhidhe 
Ghuilbneach is most frequent in the first couplet (sedladh) of 
athe quatrains. It occurs once (19 -- LL 28) inthesecond couplet 
(comhad) of a quatrain. The rime sgetle: Almhaine 16 (sic LL 21) 
would have been permissible in the looser Deibhidhe of all periods. 


(1) The following are Mid. lr. forms which appear in the LL version 
but have been replaced by other forms, usually more modern, in the 
Duanaire version (The Duanaire forms are here given in brackets), dà 
tarat, 3rd sg. ro-pret.. 48 (dia ttugsat 15, at-rochair 49, 50, 25 (ro-marbsat 
2, 3, 18), torchratar 12 (ro-marbsat 4), do-rochair 12, 68 (ro-marbsat 4, do- 
marbhallar, 23), torchair 11 (ro-marbhsat 17), dia lorchair 42 (re-marpattar 
32). nir bo, 2 syllables, 62 (another reading 9), dit i fargoib 56 (mar ar 
[hàgoibh 10), ba ferr cach níad 57 (forrach niadh 10), ro-marbtha, pass. pret. 
16, 42 (another reading 11, ro-marbhsat 32), ra-loiscthea, pass. pret., 21 
(ro-marbhsat 16). ni-s-anacht ‘ [she] did not remain to them’ 20 (nochar 
fágaibhseat' they did not leave [her] ' 13. with a nom. form ingean for the 
accusative, showing that the LL reading is the true one), for-tàrraid Find 
* Fionn has come to you’ 37 (nā faghbhadh Finn sibh 25). atrubairt 37, 
38 (adubairt 25, 26). cor lar 38 (go gcuirinn 26), cor thulsemar 39 (gur 
c[^]odailseat 27), lengait* they leap’ 10 (another reading 28). 

Where forms such as do-rochair leó have given place in the Duanaire 
to forms such as ro marbsat, the forms of the nouns connected with the 
verb have been left unmodified, and accordingly nominative forms appear 
where accusative forms are wanted, e.g. na tri Finn, na tri Duinn (41). 
a ingean ... làimhdhearg ( : Ceard) 23. In st. 31 of the Duanaire version 
a nom. pl. form mic occurs where an acc. pl. might be expected. This 
stanza has no equivalent in LL. [Tri precedes mie : ef. therefore p. ext, n.]. 
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The similar rime amoigh : cneisghil 25 is not supported by the 
corresponding LL reading. 

Consistent personal references in LL show that, in the original 
poem, the speaker was supposed to belong to the House of 
Baoisgne. The redactor of the Duanaire version of the poem by 
changing personal references Irom the Ist to the 3rd person, and 
vice versa, from the 3rd to the 1st, has tried to attribute the poem 
to a member of the House of Morna. The changes referred to 
have been made in 22, 24, 27, 29, and in the first couplet of 28. 
He has neglected to change the original personal references in 
15 and 30, and in the second couplet of 28. 

Ncither LL, nor the Duanaire, gives a perfect text. No 
attempt has been made to reconstruct the original text in the 
notes to the particular lines below. Readings from LL have, 
however, been given in some instances to justify necessary 
emendətions Lires 4a 8c 9c 11b 12b 13h 13c 14c 18b of the 
Duanaire version have an irregular number of syllabłes. The 
equivalent lines in LL have the correct number of syllables. (?) 

The incident described in stanzas 26-28 (LL 38-40), the lulling 
to sleep of his enemies by the poet Daighre so that his friends 
may kill them, is paralleled in the LL Orgain Dinn Rig § 19, 
ed. Stokes, ZCP III 6, where Craiphtine lulls the defenders of 
Dinn Rig to sleep by playing süantraighe while Craiphtine’s 
friends, the attackers, stop their ears so as not to hear the music. 
They thus succeed in remaining awake, and storm the stronghold. 
The LL prose Orgain Dinn Rig shows no linguistic signs of 
being earlier than the 10th or 11th centuries, but the incident 
of the sleep is referred to in a verse quotation (§ 21, p. 7) which 
seems to be older and might well be by “ mac Lonáin”, as it is 
stated to be in the prose. Flann mac Lonáin died in 918 (MEvER 
Primer of Irish Metrics, p. 42). See also infra p. 170. 


2d móir feirceirt, recte meic Feirceirt (LL meic Ogeilt)? 
4d crimnach, recte crothach (LL)? 


(1) The correspondence of stanzas between the two versions is as fol- 
lows (The unbracketed numbers refer to the stanzas of the Duanaire 
poem, the numbers in brackets to the corresponding stanzas in LL), 1-3 
(48-50), 4 (12), 5-7 (wanting), 8 (51), 9 (62), 10 (56-57), 11 (16), 12-13 
(19-20), 14-15 (22-23), 16 (21), 17 (14), 18 (25), 19-20 (28-29), 21 (wan- 
ting), 22 (34). 23 (68), 24 (35), 25-29 (37-41), 30-31 (wanting), 32 (42),33-39 
(wanting). The great differences in the order of the stanzas might per- 
haps be explained by supposing that one version, or both, had a period of 
preservation by oral, as opposed to manuseript, tradition. 
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6c dha daltán, recte dhaltan (omitting dhá). 

9a nar laga, recte 'na tige (LL)? The translation remains doubtful. 

9b Huatneagda, recte Uanide (LL)? 

10a mac n-UCisneach n-ard (: mairg): LL reads maigi Uisnig aird. 

10¢  Caoínce ciath, recte Caoince a sciath (Cainci a scíath LL). 

10e,f A couplet lost in transcription in the Duanaire version appears 
in LL before this couplet. 

23b ingean, cf what has been said in the footnote on p. 110 concerning 
nominative forms appearing in the Duanaire version where accusative 
forms are wanted. The form ingean (The MS contraction might have been 
extended ingin) is here supported by the rime laimhdhearg : Ceard. 

37b  marpsal, recte mharbhadar ? 


ALEX FIONN S PROPHECH 


The text of this poem seems to be very corrupt in places. The 
language is puzzling. An independent accusative pronoun occurs 
in st. 6. No infixed pronouns occur. Analytic forms for the 
third person plural of verbs occur in stanzas 8 and 9. From st. 
10 on, many words occur reminiscent of Middle Irish. and no 
analytic verbal forms are to be found, though there is frequent 
occasion for them. On the other hand nom. forms for the acc. 
of nouns and adjectives occur, backed either by the rime or 
metre, in 13, 16, and 33, and neither copula nor predicative 
adjective is inflected in 19, 38, and 45. Are the words reminisc- 
ent of Middle Irish therefore to be looked upon as deliberate 
archaisms, or are we to explain the mixture of Modern and Middle 
Irish forms on the hypothesis of a redactor working in the late 
classical period upon matter dating from the late Middle lrish 
and early classical periods? The following are some of the 
words referred to that are reminiscent of Middle Irish : miadh 
5, 9; at-beart 6 ; mbil 8 ; terdraighe 9 ; bidh-at‘ will be for thee’ 
11 ; dalbh 18 ; rod-bath (cf. Old Irish at-bath) 21 : deile, do-tháot[h] 
(s-future : cf: Middle Irish do-faéth) 24 ; reabhradh, tarrustair 
26 ; aithfithear 37 ; dreamhoin 38; tair 40. An analysis of his- 
torical events referred to under the guise of prophecy might 
make it possible to date the poem approximately. 

A version of this poem, even more corrupt than the Duanaire 
version, has been published by N. O'KEaRNEY Propheeies 1856. 
p. 20 sq. Similar corrupt versions are common in MSS of the 
18th and 19th centuries. Some MS versions, two (Brit. Mus. 
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Add. MS 30512 ; and Rawl. B 514) belonging to the 16th century, 
are referred to by Dr. Robin FLower Cat. of Jr. Mss in the 
Brit. Mus. II 476. <A version of quatrains 4-5 «from a very 
old MS» was printed by the Rev. Paul O’BriEN, A Practical 
Grammar of the Ir. Lang., 1809, p. 202. A version of quatrains 
1-3, 6-7, 10, from T.C.D. MS H. 1. 11. p. 115, was printed by 
I0 Cunny, Lect. on ihe ALS Mat; 1861, p. 624. 

The poem resembles in some details * Boili Berc[h]áin ", which 
begins Airis biuc, a mete big bain (14th cent. copy in the Bk. 
of Ui Mhaine, now preserved in the RIA, fo. 121 a 2. catalogued 
by Meyer, ACL II 142; known to me from the edition based 
on 18th and 19th century MSS published by A. O. Anderson, 
ZCP, XVIII p. 1 sq. Cf. a similar prophecy poem also ascribed 
to St. Bearchán, of which the first line in the 18th cent. RIA 
MS 23 G 5, p. 74, col. 3, is Mart[h]ain tar čis d' Eire uaim ; prin- 
ted edition in N. O’KEARNEY’s Prophecies, 1856). 

These and other prophecy poems, such as Duanaire Finn 
XXXIV (see supra notes to that poem), must be thoroughly 
examined before their relationship to one another. and their 
dates, can be determined with certaintv. In the meantime re- 
ference to the note on 44b infra (cf. also infra notes on 22a, 
26d, 33d) and to the footnote supra, p. 72, will show that it 
is rash to conclude immediately to a date for a prophecy 
subsequent to a particular historic event merely because the 
same name and vaguely similar circumstances occur both in 
the prophecy and history. 

Fionn's relation to prophecy in general is discussed supra, 
De DU SL. EXP f. 79. 


1d do adhradh. The reading seems to be corrupt. If adhradh were 
the verbal noun of adhraim‘ I adore’ the do would be elided before it 
and the line thus reduced to six syllables. For do O’Curry has da. 

2d gà (tà ag tarrngoire: cf. p. CXIX, $ 2. The form most used in 
the classical period (and in the spoken language of to-day) is ati do tharn- 
goire. 

7c, d. Variants of these two lines (one from a quotation from Bear- 
chán's prophecy in the 12th century Book of Leinster) appear in A. O. 
Anderson's ed. of Bearchán's Prophecy, ZCP, XVIII, 12 (Cf. also KEA- 
TING’s quotation of them, History, ed. Dinneen, III, 2719). 

14b  daorfaightear, see supra note on XLVII 55a. 

22a in Donn Fa lgeach * the Brown one of the Ui Fhailghe ’, a kindred 
settled in King's Co. and Queen's County. E. O'Cunnv, MS Materials, 
395, says: « This lord of Offaly must have been Murchadh O'Conor, who 


Bearchàn's 
prophecies 


On dating 
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from 
histor y 
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defeated the English of Meath first in the year 1385, at the battle of 
Cruachán Bri Eilé [sic] (now Crochan, a well-known place in the present 
King’s County); a second time in the year 1406, at the battle of Géisill 
(Geshill, in the same county); and a third time at Cill Eochain (somewhere 
on the borders of Meath and Offaly), in the year 1414». Such an identi 
fication, however, seems rash. 

23c do thuit, probably a corruption of the Middle trish future do-faéth 
(cf. 24c). 

26d a fFeapra [scribe's spelling of i bhFeabhra] : E. O'CURRY, MS Mat. 
395, takes these words to refer to the district in which Ceann Feabhrad is 
situated « on the borders of the counties of Cork and Limerick », and be- 
lieves that the incident referred to took place « in the vear 1579, when the 
two sons of the Earl of Desmond met Sir William Drury, the Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland, at Gort na Tibrad, in the county of Limerick, not far 
from Ceann Febrat, and where the English captains, Herbert, Eustace, 
and Spris, were killed, together with 300 of their men, immediately after 
which Sir William Drury himself died » If O'Curry is right one would 
expect a dative form Feabhraid. There seems to be no proof, however, 
that Feabhra was ever the name of the district in which Ceann Feabhrad 
is situated. The compiler of the prose Dinnsheanchas understood Febra 
in the place-name Cenn Febrat as a man's name (Cf. Dr. E. GwvNN's note, 
Metr. Dinn., Ill, p. 517). [For the Modern Irish spelling Ceann Feabhrad 
see P.S. DINNEEN Index to Keating's History, ITS, XV, 206.] 

28b ’s, recte agus? , 

31b  tuinn does not give rime with uile’ all ', which has been mistrans- 
lated ‘ great ’. 

33b a thaistil, recte a tlaisdil? 

33d, 34d, 37a: Prophecies of Irish victories at Mullach [here Magh, 
elc.] Maistean (Mullaghmast, Co. Kildare) and at Saingeal (Singland, near 
Limerick city) were already current in the 14th century: Gofraidh Fionn 
O Dálaigh referred to them in that century so as to flatter a MacCarthy 
patron by suggesting that they would be won under his leadership (poem 
beginning Fuirigh go fóill, a Eire, ed. Fr. L. MacKenna, Ir. Monthly 
1919, p.459, 42-43). D. Fitzgerald, in RC, IV, 198, points out that a refe- 
rence to the prophesied battle at Mullaghmast is to be found in « Holland's 
Camden, 2 ed., 1636, p. 88 », «that most bloody battell which shall be one 
day betweene the English and the Irish at Molleaghmast ». [The first ed. 
of W. CAMDEN's Brilannia was published in London in 1586.] J. O'Do- 
NOVAN, FM, s. anno 1583, p. 1797, cites a reference by a late 16th cent. 
Clare poet to the prophesied victory at Singland, and quotes an English 
document of 1643 which speaks of the belief oI the Irish insurgents in a 
victory to be won by them at Singland near the « south gate of Limerick ». 
Belief in this future victory at Singland was, according to O'Donovan, 
still current among the Limerick peasantry in his own day. The author 
of the Síoguidhe Rómhánach (Lia Fáil, 1932, p. 209), writing in 1650, 
hoped for Irish victories at Saingeal and Mullach Maistean in the war 
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against Cromwell then in progress. [A reference to « cath Maisten » appears 
(as a gloss?) in the 11th (?) century prophecy, Baile in Scáil, ZCP, XII, 
238]. 

39c go soiris. This word is obscure. The line has one syllable too 
many. 

44b jodh Iodhan. Another name for this prophesied conqueror was 
Aodh Eang[h]ach ‘Noisy (?) Hugh’. In Bearchán's second prophecy, 
beginning Mart[A]ain, MS copy referred to supra, he is called both Aodh 
Eang[hjach and Aodh Iodhan. In the Bearchán prophecy beginning Airis 
biuc, as contained in 18th cent. MSS (ZCP, XVIII, 29 sq.), quatrains 72, 
77, he is called both Aodh Eanghach and Aodhán Án ( Glorious Little 
Hugh’). Aed Engach is prophesied also in the 11th (?) century Baile in 
Scáil (ZCP, NII, 237, § 02). To identify an Aodh with the prophecied 
Aodh Eanghach is a commonplace of bardic poetry (e. g.. mid-13th cent. 
poem by Giolla Brighde Mac Con Midhe, ed. by J. Fraser, Jr. Texts. II, 
69). The earliness of these prophetic references to a conquering Aodh, 
and to victories at Mullaghmast and Singland (note to 33d), makes it 
unnecessary to believe with E. O'Curry (MS Mat., 396) that the referen- 
ces in the present poem (37a, 44b) to an Irish victory at Singland, and 
to an Aodh, allude to « the war of the latter part of Elizabeth's reign » and 
to the Irish leader of that day «the great Aedh Ruadh (Hugh Roe) O'Don- 
nell». O'Curry's conclusion (ibidem) that the poem was « written some 
few years previous to the disastrous battle of Kinsale, in which Hugh was 
defeated and compelled to fly to Spain » is therefore unfounded, as also 
his statement a few lines lower down that «it is evidently a composition 
of the close of the sixteenth century (or a collection and continuation of 
some earlier local fugitive stanzas carried down to that period). » [O'Curry 
himself (MS Mat., 401) refers to an early prophecy concerning an Aedh 
contained in a poem ascribed to Colum Cille of which the first line as 
quoted by him, p. 625, is Eist riom, a Bhaoithin bháin]. 

44c fri, false archaism for lé? [Old trish did not use fri to designate 
the agent : when confusion between fri and la (under their later forms, ré, 
re, lé, le) occurred, ré was occasionally used to mean‘ by ’ : cf. TBG?, Vocab., 
ré, usage 6]. 

45a ni bhus, recte níos. 

45b  anródh (: mó), recte annró (Cf. MEYER, Contrib., s.v. andro). 


L THE HOUSE OF MORNA DEFEND FIONN IN 
HECE 


This poem would seem to belong to the early 15th or perhaps 
the late 14th century. This is suggested chiefly by the vocabulary 


Date 
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which should present little difficulty to one acquainted with the 
modern spoken language, though some old words occur (béd 4, 
ad-beart, dithioll' negligence ' 5, dursan 6, ro-siaeht 16) (!). Analytic 
verbal forms occur three times in the 3rd person singular (4, 8,11), 
once in the 1st person singular (15). Independent accusative 
pronouns occur in 4, 5 and 17. No infixed pronouns occur, 

The metre is loose Deibhidhe. The opening couplets of the 
quatrains are usually in Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach. The rime 
g|^]H[o]in : airdri|o]gh (4), if not due to corruption, suggests a 
dialectal pronunciation. The rime dhuinn: ifrionn (18) is 
probably due to corruption of the original text (The stanza 
might well be an interpolation). Lines ta, 12d, 14a, lib and 
14d have an irregular number of syllables. 

In a folktale, of which Dr. D. Hyde has several times published 
the same Roscommon version (RC XIII 417: Hype Rel. Songs 
I 208: Hype Saints and S. 110). the Fian again appear in hell, 
and Osgar fights the devils with his flail. Dr. Hyde says (Saints 
and S. 110) that « the story is also known in Waterford». Vers- 
ions have been heard by me in Coolea (W. Cork). Other West 
Cork references to it occur in C. O. MUIMHNEACHAIN’s Béaloideas 
Bhéal Atha an Ghaorthaidh (1934) 108. 1. 20, and An tAth. D 
Ó Doxxcuü's Filíocht Mháire Bhuidhe Ni LAOGHAIRE (1931) 
34.1. 23. The 19th century Mayo-Galway poet RAFTERY also 
refers to it (Abhráin. ed. D. Hyde, 1933. p. 132. 1. 23). Donegal 
tradition (see next paragraph) substitutes Goll for Osgar. 

Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s English ballad * A lay of Ossian and 
Patrick", based on a Donegal story (*), has the same general 
plot as the stories mentioned in the preceding paragraph. but 
it makes Goll, of the House of Morna, the hero, not Osgar. In 


(1) Cf. also the use of ro for modern do in 8, 14, 15, 17 ; and the use of 
an s-preterite iadhsai in 14. 

(2) Latest edition of Mr. Gwynn's ballad in The Scholar's Treasury, 
a book of Irish poetry, selected by Stephen GwvxNsN, The Educational Co. 
[Dublin], p. 48 sq. Mr. Gwynn (ef. D. Hypr Sainis and Sinners 110) heard 
the story from a Donegal story-teller. S. Ó SEAnRCA1GI, Foghraidheacht, 
p. 163, gives a Donegal version in Irish, in which Goll again is the flail- 
hero. The flail-motif attached in Donegal to Goll, and elsewhere in Ireland 
to Osgar, occurs also outside the Fionn cycle in a Wexford version of 
Making the Princess Laugh, mentioned p. xxxi, footnote, 1. 25, and in a 
Coolea (W. Cork) variant of Pdidin Ó Dalaigh [the « Séadna » story — some 
published variants: Beare, P. Ó Laoghaire's Páidin Ó Dalaigh, 1904 ; 
W. Cork, Kuno Mever’s Mise. 389 ; D. Hyde’s Saints and S. 154] heard 
by me in 1931 from Seán Aindi Uf Chathasaigh (Páidín flails the devils 
and so escapes from hell). 


= 
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the Duanaire Finn poem, too, the House of Morna are conspi- 
cuous. 

The rime ghlionn :ríogh, referred to above, suggests a Western 
origin for the present poem in Duanaire Finn. It may be compared 
with the Aran pronunciation of ós cionn as ós cionn: see F. N. 
Finck Die araner Mundart, 1899, II, 171, 1. 14. 

For a literary analysis see p. cu. 


4a Omit clAjed? 

14b anmanna, recte anmain or anaim (IGT, II, 19; 11). 

14d Insert is after soir? 

17a leam. The scribe's tall e, printed as ea, doubtless stands for ¢ 
and should therefore have been printed e in accordance with the method 
outlined in Pt. II, p. v. Do rugus-[s]a lé[iJm ar luas would mean ‘I leapt 
swiftly’. Cf. da rugus leim suas « I sprang up », Eriu, IV, 112, 8. [There 
seems to be no phrase do rugus liom ‘I hurried off".| 


LI RISE UP, OISÍN 


The analytic form tug sé in stanza 3 is against a Middle Irish 
origin for this poem. With the exception of some words in stanzas 
4 and 5 the vocabulary should present no difficulty to one 
familiar with the modern spoken language. The poem probably 
dates from the 14th or 15th century. The literary turn of its 
style and metre, the obsolete words which occur in stanzas 4 
and 5, and the use of ro bhaist for modern do bhaist in 3 are against 
a later date. 

For another legend concerning the baptism of certain members 
of the Fian, see the 12th century poem, published by Stern, 
ZCP, V, 180. Baptism of members of the Fian is also referred 
to, Acallam (ed. Stokes), |. 317: extract from unpublished 
Acallam, ZCP, XI, p. 44. § 56 sq. ; folktale mentioned supra, 
prx n. 3. 

The metre is Hionnaird (6?--6?). Both the metre and the 
words of the opening line of the poem were doubtless suggested 
by the Middle Irish poem immediately following (Poem LIP 
Unlike the next poem. internal rime sometimes appears in this 


A western 
rime? 
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poem in the second couplet of the quatrain. The rimes aotse : 
Caoilte in 3 and lāthoir : b[h|@thadh in 4 are imperfect. 


3b This line has a syllable too many? 
5e,d lalc[h]ar : urchor, recte the alternative forms folc! or: orchor. 


Lil RIAS UP, OSGAR 


Date;other The inflection of both copula and predicative adjective agreeing 
version with a plural subject in stanza 2,the infixed pronouns in ro-d-meala 
and ro-d-rubha 3 and the old words eangach 2,thubha 3,dearlacadh 4, 
dus-sta 5 sufficiently show that this poem belongs to the Middle 
Irish period. It is probably to be assigned to some date between 
1100 and 1150. This is confirmed by its occurence in Acallam 
na Senórach (c. 1200), on p. 29 of Stokes's edition. The text 
given in the Acallam and that of the Duanaire are in substantial 
agreement. In stanza 5 for dus-sía the Acallam has do-ria, In 
the last stanza there is considerable difference. The Duanaire 
version of this stanza does not give the required echo of the 
opening word of the poem. In the Acallam the poem is attributed 
to Fionn. 
Metre The metre is Rionnaird: cf. supra remarks on the metre of 
poem LI. 


2a {rithibh is tairrsiph, recte tritha is tarrsa (Acallam). 
2b Insert a before méidhc (Acallam). 
3b airm, recte arm. 


LIII THE BELL ON DRUIM BEIRG 


a 


Date The words don ál chiüaine 5, tru 6, luighim ‘ I swear’ 12, 
opthac|h] n-iorghaile 16, are the only words in this poem which 
might offer difficulty to a reader accustomed only to Modern 
Irish. It seems to be even simpler in language, judged by 
modern standards, than some of the poems which have been 
already assigned to a date c. 1400. The 15th century, therefore, 
may be tentatively suggested as its date of origin. In st. 9, 
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nom. forms are twice used for the accusative plural of 
o-stems (1). Independent pronouns occur in 9 and 11. In 18 a 
copula that might have been inflected is not inflected. Analytic 
forms of the verb are not used, even in the third person. 

The metre is loose Deibhidhe. The opening couplets of the 
quatrains are usually in Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach. The rimes 
moigh : c[h]luig 9, and eirghe : sléibhe 10, are irregular. 

The second couplet of stanza 5 seems to be an echo of the 
Middle Irish poem contained in Ac. na Senorach, ed. Stokes, 
3520 : 


ro chloisdis re ceol cuaine 
dered aídchi adhuaire ; 


and stanza 10, of : 


Ba binne lium ro-bhaoí tan 
donálach na gcon alla [sic] 

ind guth cléirigh astoigh 

ag méiligh 's ag meigeallaigh, 


from Buile Shuibhne (late 12th cent.?), ed. J. G. O'KEEFFE, 
Ir. Texts Soc., XII, p. 152; and stanza 16 (first couplet), of : 


Aduphairi Caoílte croidhe 
fear nar opt|h|]ach n-iorghaile, 


which is the first couplet of Poem V, st. 5, of Duanaire Finn, 
assigned in the notes supra to the early 12th century. 
The poem has been mentioned, pp. cim. cv. 


3d ’gd, recte aga? 

6a With elision this line lacks a syllable. 

10b cearca fraoich, recte cearc fhraoich? 

12a Omit -si? 

13b cluig, recte do chluig? 

14d ní roic[h]eadh uait has been translated as though it were equi- 
valent to ni thiogfadh diot. | Roichim and tigim are elose in meaning, and 
so are the propositions ó and de. As regards: fig le, frequent in Modern 
Spoken Irish (e.g. Canon Peter O’LEARy’s TBC, p. 96, 1. 25); tig de (cf. 
T. D. Ó nUrcixN, ed. Knott, poem XVI, 45 ; and verse in RIA MS Biv 1, 
55a end); and tig do: they all mean to be able ’, and are all three listed 
in a bardic tract RIA MS C I3, section C, p. 71b, 1. 22.] 

18c Omit one atu. 


(1) The form seilg backed by the rime in 1b efc. is hardly an instance 
of the accusative inflection of an a-stem, for sei/g has for long been used 
beside sealg as an alternative nom. form. 


Metre 


Echos of 
earlier 
poems 
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Metre 
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LIV THE MAGIC PIG 


The vocabulary employed suggests that this poem belongs to 
ihe Middle Irish period. The following are some of the Middle 
Irishisms occurring in it: lodmair 1, do lodmair 2, budhdhéin 3. 
crobhaing 5, ar nach [f[uighb[h]ithe baéghal 5, aos ógb|h]aidh 
6. lith gan oil, a aonarán 7, ciis 11c note, fódb|h]aigh 11d, 'sa 
tuaruscbháil sin * of whom that is the description ' 13. miadh 
nglé 19, in ffuath n-eitigh 21, seiridh 23. do-rochair 27. The use 
of independent instead of infixed pronouns, in stanzas 3. 13, 
and 25, suggests that the poem was not written before the second 
half of the 12th century. No analytic forms of the verb occur, 
even in the third person. Nom. forms for ace. are backed by the 
rime in 2. Special. ace. forms are backed cither by metre or 
rime in stanzas 6 (See note to 6d), 15. 16. 20. Such a proportion 
of special ace. forms to non-differentiated forms is in favour of 
a date nearer the middle than the end of the 12th century. 

The metre is loose Deibhidhe. The opening couplets are often 
in Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach, Besides the usual licences in the 
Deibhidhe-rimes the following irregular stressed rimes occur 
in the Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach couplets : Bhéime : eirghe 18, leirg : 
mairg 11, seilg: mairg 14. 

The poem has been mentioned, p. cir. 


1d This line has a syllable too many. 

6d doimh, recte domha (The line is too short by a syllable)? 

9a  Tairringis, recte Tairrngis. 

1le cii, recte ciis. 

19a is, recte agus? 

19b budh só, see glossary under og. 

20-9] The boar which killed Diarmaid (Téruigheacht Dhiarmuda agus 
Ghráinne, publ. for the Soc. FOR TIE PRESERVATION OF THE Ir. LAN- 
GUAGE, Pt. 11, $ 41, p. 11) carried Diarmaid on his back for a period of the 
hunt, much as this pig carried Colla. 

2la This line lacks a syllable. 

2]c ngon, recte ngona? 

29b a chionn has been translated as though it were a cionn. 

93d riana dha seiridh ‘ through her two heels ’, an example of 
the permanent aspiration of the initial consonant of dha,and the non- 
aspiration of the initial consonant of the noun following dha, when 
dha is preceded by a‘ her’. [The noun following permanently as- 
pirated dhá, according to this usage, i» apirated when a“ his ` prece- 
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des dhá, and eclipsed when a ' their’ precedes it: cf. Professor 
Bergin’s note on this usage, which is common from the Early Mid- 
dle Irish period on, Ériu XI 146 sq.] 

241a a dht, recte di? 

28b lar lear (: agh). Both rime and sense suggest that far lear is 
not the true reading. 


DW OISIN IN ELEN, 


The language of this poem is correct according to classical 
standards. The poem occurs in the Book of the Dean of Lismore, 
compiled in Scotland from oral tradition in the early 16th 
century (cf. Rev. A. CAMERON Rei. Cell. I, p. 2). As the poem 
refers to Elphin in Co. Roscommon, we may presume that it 
was composed in Ireland. It would take some time for an Irish 
poem to pass into the repertory of a Scottish seanchaidh. We 
are therefore safe in concluding that the poem was not composed 
before the opening years of the 16th century. On the other hand 
the extreme simplicity of its vocabulary, judged by modern 
standards, makes one unwilling to assign it to a date earlier 
than the 15th century. The words cruidh, greadh 3. and 
deab|h]aidh * conflict ^ 4, are the only words occuring in it which 
are not usual in the spoken language of today. Analytic forms 
of the verb occur in 7 and 8. 

An edition, based on the Duanaire Finn MS, on two other 
Dublin MSS, and on the version in the Book of the Dean of Lismore, 
has been published by Professor T. F. O'Ranirnrv Measgra 
Dánta II. p. 182. Prof. O'Bahils; in his “Indexes to the 
Book of the Dean of Lismore,” Scottish Gaelic Studies, IV, p. 45, 
having referred to the editions of the Bk. of the Dean of Lism. 
version by Cameron (p. 2) and M'Lauchlan (p. 2), adds * Edited 
by Hyde from a Belfast MS (7qq.), ' Religious Songs of Conn- 
ache I 2148 (ty. 


(1) The first line of the following hitherto unpublished epigram is cer- 
tainly modelled on the first line of Is fada anocht i n-Oil Finn. The 
epigram is preserved, along with a number of others, in the RIA MS 
F v 3, written in Dublin, in 1788, bx Henrí Mac-an-tSaoir, a scribe from 
the Ulster-Leinster border district (cf. T. F. O'Rauiniv Dánjhocail, 
p- 61): 


Date 


Biblio- 
graphy 


Metre 
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The metre is Rannaigheacht Mhór. The faulty rimes 
aréir : ané 1, cruit : cruidh 3, cloch : anocht 7, are such as are com- 
mon in 17th century ógláchas poems. 

The poem has been mentioned, p. xcvi. 


1a anocht. Mr. K. JACKsoN, Studies in Early Celtic Nature Poetry 
1935, p.119 sq., comments on the the frequent use of anocht, and its Welsh 
equivalent heno, in Celtic poetry of personal complaint, to indicate the 
present time, the unhappiness of which is being contrasted with the hap- 
piness of the past. He points ont that « this insistence on the time being 
night.. is sometimes contradictory »  « Hence», he continues, « we may 
suggest that in all these cases heno and anocht in elegies are stereotyped 
phrases meaning in practice simply ‘now’ or ‘to-day’ and implying generally 
a contrast » In a footnote Mr. Jackson suggests that the usage may be 
connected with a Celtic habit of reckoning the night as the beginning of 
the day, and that it is to be compared with the use of anuici, etc., for 
aujourdhui in 17th cent. and modern dialectal French. 

2b,d dhúin: echil, recte dhün: ccül (The form ccüil lacks autho- 
rity). 

6a mo shaoghal tar éis, recte ar saoghal d'éis (Measgra Dánta). 

7a Omit Js? 

7c ag tarruing cloch. In a Roscommon folk-story, published by 
Dr Hyde, under the title « Oscar au Fléau, » RC XIII, 417 sq., Pa- 
trick meets Oisin in Elphin carrying stones: i n-Ailfinne agus é 
ag iomchar cloch. In an Ossianic poem in the Book of the Dean of 
Lismore, of which the first line is transliterated by Prof. O'Rahilly 
as Anbhfann anocht neart mo lámh (Scott. Gael. Studies IV 36) the 
following lines occur (CAMERON, p. 8, 1. 4): Re tarring chlach a 
hallin | gow relling hulchin talzing, which may be transliterated 
Re tarraing chloch a hAil Fhinn | go reilig thulcha an Táilghinn 
* to draw stones from Elphin to the churchvard of the Adzehead's 
hill’. In the late ballad Caoidh Oisin, Oss. Soc., III, 276, § 3, Oisín, 
hungry and unhappy in Patrick's care, is represented as counting (or 
arranging?) (« cóireamh » = comhaireamh or cóiriughadh?) stones. 


As fada Art a nOil Finn, 
7 is fada an chill ionnar thiil Art. 
Cad 6 an gar do dhuine bheith 'fás, 
ma fuair Art bás ar fad? 

The epigram apparently means:' Long has Art been in Elphin, and long 
is the churchyard to which Art has returned. What profit is it to a man 
to grow, if Art has died completely? ' There may, however, be some 
play upon the various meanings of fada (‘ long ',' tall’) and ar fad (/ com- 
pletely ’, ' by reason of length’). Only one who knew all the circum- 
stances couid be certain of this. 
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LVI BRANS DEPARTURE FROM THE FIAN 


This poem offers no clues for exact dating (!). The following is 
a list of old words occurring in it : fui?‘ who is ' 1; dursan 2 ; go 
roinn 4 ; t[h]eachtsat (?), iucháin 5 ; ba gasta in roinn 7 ; foirdearga 
10 : go b|h]failg[h]ibh fionndruine. an idh 11: sén 13 : in mhuince 
14. Only one pronoun occurs expressing an accusative relation. 
It is infixed (nach-ad-f[h]ag(h|uim 1). It is probable that the 
poem belongs to the 13th century. The comparative modernity 
of the vocabulary taken as a whole is against a date in the Middle 
Irish period. 

A Scottish poem on the death of Bran, of which the quatrains 
describing the blow are like quatrains 11 sq. of the Duanaire 
Finn poem, is printed in Rev. A. CAMERON’s Rel. Celt. I, 280 sq., 
340 sq. (full bibliography, R. Th. CHRISTIANSEN Vikings p. 179, 
footnote 1). The same quatrains sometimes get transported 
from the poems on Bran’s death to the Poem of the Black Dog 
(See CHRISTIANSEN Vikings 332, and Index ib., s. v. Bran). 

Verses resembling the quatrain on Bran's colours (quatrain 
5 of the Duanaire Finn poem), are sometimes preserved in other 
contexts (See list of several occurrences given by Dr. R. FLOWER 
po uo Ir. MSS in the Brit. Mus. Il, 334, art, 16. See also Celtic 
Review, II, 152. I have myself heard an orally preserved version 
of them, quoted as a stray independent quatrain, in Coolea 
West Cork. For a Kilkenny oral version see Kilk. Arch. Soc., 1, 
361, footn.) The quatrain is also quoted by T. O'Flanagan 
Trans. of the Gael. Soc. of Dublin (1808) 215, and in a peculiar 
oral account of Bran’s death, publised by Dr. D. Hype Beside 
the Fire (1890) 14 sq. 

It is clear, therefore, that the colour quatrain (5) and the 
quatrains (11 sq.) about Bran's piteous surprise at being struck. 
impressed themselves upon the mind of the hearers of this 
poem. 

The metre is as in Poem LIV, except that in stanzas 8 and 16 
the closing couplets are in Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach. A syllable 
is lacking in lines 2a, 8c. 

The poem has been mentioned, p. CHI. 


(1) Analytic forms of the verb do not occur even in the third person, 
though there is occasion for them several times. No accusative forms 
occur such as might assist in dating. There is no occasion for the use of 
an inflected copula, 


Date 


The blow 
struck 
Bran and 
Bran’s 
colours 


Metre 


Later 
Irish 
versions 
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1d ar, recte for? 

5c fteachlsat should mean ' possessed ’. 

6a cóir(: iomarbháidh), recte the alternative form cdir. 

10 The reason for striking Bran is not clearly stated here. In the Scot- 
tish poem mentioned supra it is for fighting with Goll's hound. For another 
reason see infra note on 14d. 

lla Tugus buille d'éill b|h]uidhe: In Béaloideas, IV (1933), p. 
192, in a story about Oisín in Tir na hÓige, taken down by An 
Bráthair Ó Clümhain from Micheál Ó Neachtain, Ceathramha an 
tSean-lios, Tuaim, Co. Galway, Oisín has married the daughter of 
the king of Tír na hÓige without knowing who she is: it is she 
whom Oisín strikes three times in anger with a dog's lead (iall), 
and it is she who runs away from him. 

Pid gur ling sa loch: N. O’Kearney, Oss. Soc. Il peGcise macse 
Clare folk- version of Bran's drowning in the lake of Tiarmecbran, 
Co. Clare, iuto which he is said to have leaped in pursuit of a magic 
hind. In a Scottish folktale, Cell. Rev., VI, 133, Bran was kicked by 
Fionn because he shirked hunting a boar. Ashamed, Bran dug a hole in the 
earth in which to hide. The hole became a lake, 


€ 


LVII THE DIALOGUE BETWEEN OISÍN AND PATRICK 


This is the earliest @) MS version of Agallamh Oisin agus 
Padraig, The Dialogue between Oisín and Patrick”, so common 
in MSS of the 18th and 19th centuries. The version given in 
these MSS is usually similar to that edited by John O'Darv. 
from an 18th century MS, in the Transactions of the Ossianic 
Society, vol. IV, 1856, p. 2. In the version represented by the Oss. 
Society s text, the position of stanzas 30-31 of the Duanaire Finn 
version is changed, so that those stanzas follow stanza 36: the 
concluding stanzas of the Duanaire Finn version are then omitted, 
and in their place is tacked on a series of Ossianic poems in 
various metres and of various dates of origin, some of them as a 
rule very corruptly transmitted. [The series of added poems 
begins Oss. Soc. IV. p. 14, last quatrain = Tadhg Ó Doxx- 
cuapua Filidheacht Fiannaigheachta p. 36, st. 36.] Stanzas of an 
argumentative nature are inserted here and there in the compi- 
lation to give it an air of unity. 


(1) Dr. Charles O'Coxom's reference to the “ oldest copy” (Bibl. MS. 
Stowens. I, p. 187), which he saysis in Rawl. B 487, is really to the Middle 
Irish Acallam na Senórach, an entirely different compilation. 
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The Brit. Mus. MSS in which this arrangement occurs are 

apparently of Southern origin (see Dr. R. FLowER Cat. of Ir. MSS. 
in the Brit. Mus. II 373). Outside the Brit. Mus. collection, 
however, the same arrangement occurs in at least one Northern, 
MS, the MS begun at Cá tchoill (Culloville, Co. Monaghan?) and 
finished in Newfoundland, by * Uill. Ha”, 1829, belonging to the 
Denis Carolan Rushe collection, now preserved in St. Macartan's 
Seminary, Monaghan, catalogued by Dr. Edin Mae Neill, while 
stil in Mr. Rushe’s possession, in Jrisleabhar na Gaedhilge, 1902. 
Oecasionally the extended Dialogue finishes with a poem on 
Oisin’s death, edited as Aithrighe Oisin, Ó Donncnapua Fil. 
Fiann., p. 87 sq. (ef. Oss. So... III, 276 sq.). 

A version of the Dialogue is contained in the late 17th century _ Giessen 
Giessen Irish MS (f. 56v.), catalogued by Stern, RC, XVI, 27, lrish version 
This version has not been used in preparing the notes to the 
particular lines infra. Through the kindness of Risteárd Ó 
Foghludha I have recently been able to consult a copy of the 
Giessen MS which is in his possession. The Giessen version 
omits $$ 10, 18, reads 31 after 33 (before 34), and substitutes 
five different stanzas of dialogue for 37-38. Otherwise, except 
for verbal variants (usually corruptions), it agrees with the ver- 
sion in Duanaire Finn. That the Giessen MS was written by a 
Munsterman is suggested infra, note to 26b. 

Scottish Gaelic versions of the Dialogue seem to agree with Scottish 
Irish versions only where both agree with the Duanaire Finn version aud onn al 
(See Rev. A CAMERON’s Rel. Celt. I, 164, 263; II, 385. See also version 
J. F. CAMPBELL Leabhar na Feinne 42 sq.). This fact, considered 
along with the facts that the Duanaire Finn version is the oldest 
known, and that poems which form part of the later versions 
existed asindependent poems in the 17th century (|), make it 
probable that the original form of the Dialogue is that given in 
Duanaire Finn. [The following Scottish versions, not con- 
sulted by the present writer, are referred to by Stern in his 
description of the Giessen copy of the ;rish poem, RC, XVI, 
pp. 27-28: Th-F. Hinr Ancient Erse Poems, 1878, pp. 21-25; 

The Highland Soc.’s Report on the Poems of Ossian, 1806, Ap- 
pendix, pp. 118-129; Scoitish Rev., VIII (1888), p. 350 sq. 


v 


(1) e.g. Mian mhic Cumhaill fá mailh gnaoi, edited with notes by Prof. 
T. F. O’Rauitiy Measgra Dania I, pp. 56, 88, which is independent in the 
17th century Giessen MS (f.52v.), but which is incorporated in the Dialogue 
in Oss. Soc. IV, p. 14, last quatrain {= T. Ó Doxxcnmapna Fil. Fiann. 
p. 36, st. 36], also in some 18th century MS versions mentioned by Prof. 
O'Rahilly in his notes, also in the 19th century Monaghan MS mentioned 
supra. 
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Stern points out that these, as also some of the other Scottish 
versions already mentioned, incorporate the Dialogue into 
variants of a poem of which the first line in the early 16th 
century Scottish Bk. of the Dean of Lismore is Innis düinn, 
a Phádraig (ed. A. CAMERON Rel. Celt., I, 10). An Irish version 
of Innis dúinn, a Phádraig, Oss. Soc., 1, 92, is mentioned by 
Prof. T. F. O’Rahilly in his Indexes to the Bk. of the Dean of 
Lismore, Scottish Gael. Stud., IV, 44.] 

Date It ts untnely that tne Dialogue was composed before the 
16th century. The vocabulary should present little or no 
difficulty to one acquainted with the spoken language of to-day. 
Either lines of an irregular number of syllables occurred in the 
original poem, or the poet used certain modern forms. In 
the notes to the particular lines below an attempt has been 
made to replace unclassical by classical forms wherever possible, 
either by conjectural emendation, or by comparison with the 
Ossianic Society’s text. After all such emendations have been ma- 
de the language of the lay presents the following characteristics : 
special forms for the accusative case are no longer used (cf. 1, 
3. 9, 8, 9, 19, 37); there is no dative inflection in faris ‘in 
[Fian (: cclíar), note to 22a; the unclassical preposition faré 
is used (faris in fFían 22: cf. supra pp. cxir-cxaim) ; the verbal 
particle do is omitted before verbs in the imperfect and 
conditional (ef. p. 23, XI ic), (chuireadh 8, bhiadh 27: cf. 
also stanza 5 where chuala should perhaps be read for do-^hüal): 
the vocative particle « may be elided before a following vowel 
or before aspirated f followed by a vowel (cf. notes to, 1a and 
25b); an úair ' when’ must be pronounccd ' núair’ (cf. notes 
to 7b, 8a, 9c) ; analytic forms of the verb are frequent (1st person 
in 4 and 21; 2nd person in 5, 12, 24 ; 3rd person in 9, 14, 15, 
24, 26a, 26d, 31, 38) (1); raibh (roibh) is used for raibhe (roibhe) 
in 34, 37 and 16 (see note to 16c: in 25 roibhe is used). If the 
poet was not attempting to write lines of seven syllables most 
of the unclassical forms might be replaced by classical forms ; 
unclassical accusative and dative forms would, however, still 
remain backed by the rime in 3, 5, 9, 19, 22, 37 (°). 


^ (1) Non-analytic forms of the 3rd person singular occur in 9, 24, 38. 
Therefore, accepting the Duanaire text, analytic forms preponderate in 
the proportion of 8: 3. Eliminating al! doubtful instances on both sides 
the proportion is 5: 2. Eliminating them on one side only the proportion 
is 5:3. It is therefore almost certain that in the original lay analytic 
forms predominated in the 3rd person singular. This is not the case 
with any of the lays so far analysed, and is probably a sign of lateness. 
(2) NOTE ON THE SCRIBE, AODH Ó DocHARTAIGH'S, DIALECT; ON SOME 
PECULIARITIES OF NIS SPELLING ; AND ON CERTAIN MODERN (UNCLASSICAL) 
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The metre is Rannaigheacht Mhór. The rimes are mere 
vowel assonances. Assonance between ea and a is in some cases 
deemed sufficient (e. g. ff leadh : ffad 11). 


USAGES OCCURRING IN THE POEMS TRANSCRIBED BY HIM: Whatever were 
the forms used by the author of the Dialogue, it is interesting to note that 


an Ulster scribe writing in the year 1627, was familiar, not alone with the / 


forms mentioned above, but also with the forms biadh ’thabhairt for 
biadh do thabhairt (31) and a b[h]eith beó for beith bed (17). For other such 
modern forms the general notes to the next poem and to poems LXI, 
LXII, LXVIII, etc., should be consulted. In stanzas 21 and 23 
of poem LXIV, and elsewhere, he writes dhul for dul. In stanza 22 of 
poem LXVI and in stanza 38 of poem LXVIII he writes mur and mura 
for muna. The notes to poems LX, LXIi, LXVI and LXIX show that 
he was familiar with the relative use of the verbal particle do with primary 
tenses. The gen. pl. mic, in the phrase a n-fégmais [sic] mic riogh go ngoil, 
LXII 114, is probably an instance of the non-inflection of words forming 
part of a closely connected group, common in modern spoken Irish. The 
rimes noted in the general notes to poems LXIII and LXIV (p. 149, foot- 
note), and in the particular notes to LIX 9b, LXVII 5d, ele., prove that 
he knew of the riming of do with í (as almost always in Connacht today 
and often in Ulster), and, in certain words at least, of 6 with úa (to be 
compared rather with the South Ulster pronunciation of literary iid as ó, 
mentioned by Ó Searcaicn, Foghraidheachl, $ 23, than with the Munster 
p onunciation of the 6 in mór as úa). In stanza 11 of poem LXVIII, 
gleórán rimes with abhrán, and perhaps the faulty reading in stanza 25 
ot the present poem (LVII), commented on in the note to 25b, is due to 
the seribe’s seeing a rime between leabhar and ghlór, which satisfied his 
ear (For the Ulster pronunciation of abh as ó see O’Rauitiy Ir. Dial. 
p. 177). A rime typical of parts of Ulster and of parts of Scotland, seen 
by the scribe between smdolach and adhbhar, is commented on in the note 
to LXVIII 13a. In LXVIII, 27 and 47,lúthm[h]ar rimes with congnam|] ; 
ibidem, 77, iongnadh with aoise ; ib., 106, aonar with hiongnad[h] — all 
rimes which might have come from an Ulster dialect as far as pronouncing 
ihe stressed syllables respectively as à (Ulster, Munster, Connacht) and 
i (Ulster and Connacht), is concerned (cf. Ó SEARCAIGH, index, congnamh, 
iongnadh , aon). "The rime muinéil: lar LXII 95, suggests a pronunciation 
muineáil for the gen. sg. of muinéal, which accords better with the spoken 
Ulster gen. sg., which would give perfect rime with words whose literary 
spelling would have -áil in the unstressed syllable (cf. Ó SEARCAIGH § 55), 
than with the spoken Munster gen. sg. minil [For the nom. sg., which 
originally ended in -éal, Ulster, Munster, and Connacht, all have forms 
the literary representation of which would end in -edl]. The rimes sgéal: 
fial, sgéal : chíall, typical of Ulster, are commented on in the note to 
30a,b, of the present poem (LVII) An Ulster rime, which, however, no 
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and Oisin 
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For remarks on the state of development of the Ossianic 
cycle exemplified in the Dialogue see above the general notes to 
poem XXIII. In st. 21 of tha Dialogue, Patrick refuses to pray 


Donegal scribe or author would have been likely to have used, is com- 
mented on in the note to 36b of the present poem (LVII). The same max 
be said of the rime commented on in the note to LXVI 12b. In LXVIII 
16, for creamh the scribe writes cneamh. suggesting that he pronounced 
cn and cr alike (i.e. both as er, as in dialects stretching from Scotland as 
far south as Clare: see O’Rauitty Ir. Dialects, p. 22). In some words 
üt least, he pronounced -eadh-, -eagh-, as é, which Ó SEARCAIGH, Foghraidh- 
eacht, $ 67, gives as a Tyrone sound. The scribe shows this by writing 
redhbaltar (LNIII 53c), which might have been expanded readhbattar 
(see footnote to text, Pt. II, p. 312), for rébadar, and bv often accenting 
the éa, which he sometimes writes as a tall é [= é, or éa, hardly ed], in 
words containing -eadh-, -eagh- : cf, NNNV 118b note, XXXVI 24, 26, 
LVIII 31, LX 18, LXIV 30 (see footnote to text Pt. II. p. 326). [Itis 
true that in one instance the scribe uses éa, léapra ( : reamhra) NNNV 46, 
to represent a diphthong, or a lengthened a, (as distinct from a long 6), 
just as he sometimes accents other combinations to indicate diphthongis- 
ation, or lengthening, before consonant groups, as in Ráighne XLII 53 ; 
gaibhne NXXVI 35 : ámhra XLIX 34, LXVIII 70 ; sibhneach LXIV 32.] 
In the notes to LXII, 30 and 46, it will be pointed out that the pronounc- 
iation of -eagh-, -eadh-, as é is required by the text of the poem itself. 
In LXIII 4a, to reduce the nuniber of svllables to seven, the scribe writes 
Uacht for tidheacht, which would correspond to the Donegal pronunciation 
of idheaclit in words like filidheacht (Ó SEARcA1G1 § 133 p. 56): in LIA 
Ya the spelling liacht is certainly the scribe's not the poet's (It leaves the 
line a syllable short). In d'fheadhna (NLI 8) for classical fheadhna, the 
scribe writes according to the rule of most Ulster and Connacht dialects 
today (ef. d'athair for classical Pathair, “ Maire” [|i.e. Séamus Ó GRIANNA 
of Donegal] Cioth is Dealán Ist ed., js S2)L Jm ENIDE TS XI t». (G9. 
137 (?), 117 (2), LNIII 17, the use of le mo, etc., for classical lec am, etc.. 
seems Lo be due to the poet: but in the instance in LXV 8 (do mo), 
the unclassical form seems to be due to the scribe himself (It gives a 
metrically unwanted syHable) [Forms like do mo, etc., for dom, elc., are 
common today in both Connacht, and Ulster]. Northern word-forms 
written by him are: p[A]ronn, 3rd person sg., pret., for classical bhronn, 
LVII?4 [Cf.for this form Ó SEARCAIGH $ 146 ; and the North Connacht [ ?] 
folktale Tóruigheacht Mhadadh na Seacht gCos P. Mae AopnáiN d'aithris, 
P. O Moauraix do chuir i n-eagar p. 50 | 4: see note on its dialect 
p. 56,1. 12]; treis NNIII 221d, where the metre shows that the text had 
the classical treise [ef same form treis in Tor. Mhad. na Scacht gCos 
p. 5, l. 8]; car (lor cor), used today in Ty10ne (See note to LX 12c); an 
bheuthaidh (see note to LN, 17b), for an bheathadhaigh, which suggests the 
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that God admit Fionn to Heaven. In Acallam na Senórach, ed. 
Stokes, 41116-4122, Caoilte’s mother and father, and his master 
Fionn, are freed from pain as far as lies in Patrick's power. 
The difference of spirit is typical. 


present Donegal pronunciation (See Ú SEARCAIGH, Foghraidheacht, $ 211) 
[It does not suit the Aran pronunciations (see FiNCK), nor the Munstei 
pronunciation]. Ulsterisms occuring in poem LXII are: the ending -10m 
(for -im) in the first pers. sg. pres. ind. (see note to LXII 34a); the use 
of the conditional for the imperfect indicative a mbeillumts (for a mbimis) 
122 (ef. É. O TvATIIATL, Sgéalta Mhuintir Luinigh, p. xlv). In poem LXIII 
(note to 5b) the spelling chobhairbháin suggests that he used the modern 
Donegal pronunciation of cubhar ' foani’ (cór ; not the pronunciation cúr 
which is current in southern Irish). [For the pronunciation cór, which 
recalls pronunciations like dór for dobhar, and of a nasalized -ó- for -omh-, 
and which a scribe might therefore represent by cobhar, see S. Ó SEAR- 
calcu Fogharaidheacht § 22.] Dr. MacNeill (Duanaire Finn Pt. I p. 
lxiv) draws attention to the scribe's writing of a dearna for a ndearna 
XXIV 65, which he points out to be an Ulsterism. By writing dealaigh 
as dealaidhe (LN11 153) the scribe shows that his dialect, like all modern 
dialects of the Northern Half of Ireland, did not distinguish -aigh (-aidh) 
and -aighe (-aidhe). For examples of the scribe's confusion of no and nd 
(doubtless an Ulsterism), see Glossary.For his tendency to approach modern 
usage as regards eclipsis after nach, nf, and muna (mur, mura), see those 
words in the Glossary. For his occasional use of as for the simple pre- 
position a‘ out of’, see Glossary [a is not found today outside Cork]. 

A peculiarity worth noticing is his tendency to treat each word forming 
part of a compound word as an independent word for purposes of declen- 
sion and mutation of the initial consonant (eclipsis, aspiration), e.g. 
in dird-aistir I 32; na ngeal-nglac NVI 42: acc. fem. malach-ndu ibh 
XVIII 3; gen. sg. Tréinmhóir NNXIII 24, 39: gen. pl. na íitren-Itac[h]or 
PEON SoZ dat. sg. fem. bhdinghiain XXNIX 185: elc. | Cf, the eclipsis 
of the second element in the gen. pl. compound adj. in the phrase na nglac 
saotrndeas RIA MS A IV 3, p. 656, 1.20, written by a scholarly 17th century 
scribe. The late 17th cent. N. E. Ulster scribe of Tór. Gru. Griansho!., 
ed. Miss C. O'Rahilly, ITS, XXV, has gen. m. chubhairbháin and dat. 
sg. fem. eochairghuirm, p. 2, 1. 25. In don óigmhnao! uasail, Canon Peter 
O'LEARY TBC, p. 216, 1. 23, the slender g has most probably crept in 
from the nominative óigbhean, and is, therefore, hardly to be cited as an 
example of dative fem. declension of the adjective forming the first 
element of the compound. Cf. ar an óigmhnaoi in same author's Séad- 
na, p. 278, l. 19, leis an óigmhnaoi fhóghanta, 251, l. 27. Cf also poem by 
T. Carolan beginning As mian leam lahhairt ar óigmhnaoí shuairc, R.LA. 
MS E. IL. 1, p. 92. See also infra Corrigenda.] 

The form do sgribhébhuinn (for " sgriobhjainn"), which occurs in a 
scribal note, Duanaire Finn MS, fol. 93a (Pt. II, p. 400), should hardly 
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The notes to 30 and 36b infra may be of some help in determ- 
ining the place of origin of the Dialogue. 


‘ 


have been described as “a pseudo-archaism invented for the occasion 
to make an impression on <the scribe’s> honest patron, the Captain” 
(Part I, p. xxiv). In the scribe's own day it would probably have been 
regarded as a normal literary variant of a conditional form corresponding 
to the future sgribheoc[h]ad, which occurs in the RIA MS 3 C 19, f. 288 v., 
1. 10, written in 1590. [For the variation between ća, and eó, cf. fuiléan- 
gam (: Éamonn), T. D. Ó hUiaiNN, ed. E. KNOTT, poem XVIII, 2, with 
the eó forms for the same verb listed in the Vocabulary to IXEarixc TBG?, 
s.p. fuilngim. The variation ch: bh in the consonantal portion of future 
stems such as sgribheóch-, is illustrated by the 15th century scribe's 
nach éirébad, Maundeville, ed. Stokes, $ 82, compared with the same scri- 
be's nách ereocha, nach n-éreocha, $ 167, $ 171. Cf. also re n-airdeóbha 
(:gairgbheódha) in late 16th cent. poem, ed. T. F. O'RAHILLY, Measgra 
Dánta, 52, 1. 8, with airdeocha, cited as a 15th cent. scribe's form by Rev. 
J. A. Geary, INNocENT III De Conlemptu, p. 42. The appearance of an 
é-future, rather than an f-future, in sgríobhaim, is no more surprising 
than its appearance in verbs such as anaim ‘I remain’ in Mid. Ir. (see 
ZCP, III, 489, 1. 30). Cf. also in the 15th cent. (?) Ir. Gramm. Tracts 
fut. stems such as foghluiméabh-, díoghluiméabh-, RIA MSS, C I 3, 23b ; 
E IV 1, 46b. The attenuation of the final consonant of the root (sgribh-, 
for sgriobh-) is in accordance with normal Early Modern Irish practice 
in such futures (See KEaTING TBG?, ed. Bergin, p. xv11).] 

By spelling codladh, etc. as colladh, codhladh, etc., NNNIII 4, 5, 6, 7 
NLII 19, LIV 8, LXVI 37, LXVIII 84, and Fódla as Fodhla LXVIII 
72, the scribe recognizes the universal modern pronunciation of -dl-, as 
l (unlenited in dialects which distinguish lenited from unlenited /). The 
omission of the n of the article (a for an) in LNIII 5, 12, 21; LXIV 29 
31: LXVIII 42, is in accordance with normal modern spoken usage, 
according to which the n is omitted except where the article is preceded 
by, or followed by, a vowel. The scribe, in common with other scribes 
of his period, when he wishes to indicate eclipsis of / does so by writing Ul. 
Similarly he often writes ff for eclipsed f (sometimes bf). By an extension 
of this practice, for the bir of the past copula preceding f (which the copula 
would aspirate), he often writes ff, and once at least (see last example) 
he writes ff for the bi of the copula preceding a vowel without any inter- 
vening aspirated f: e.g. nochar ffáiligh (for nocharbh fháilidh) NXII 12; 
nár ffóil (for nárbh fhóil) NN 39; nár ffann NNIIT 165, 190; nir 
ffearr LXI 87, 135 ; ger ffada LXV 12; nir ffdath linn LNVIII 6; níor 
ffordil LXVIII 41, 53; nior ffeas LNVIIL 43; do ffada (mistake for dob 
fhada) LXVIII 105; nar ffáodhbha (for nárbh áobhdha) LXVIII 53. The 
spelling -fatg<A>i[h]Jear for the ending -faidhear (future passive) is 
noticed, XLVII 55a, n. Among other spellings worth noticing are: 
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In his Byron and Ossian (University College, Nottingham, 
Byron Foundation Lecture, 1928, reprinted from “The Trader 


35 uL 


and Citizen", Nottingham, 1928, p. 9), Dr. Robin FLowER quotes 


rditior XLII 122, in accordance with classical pronunciation (cf. IGT 
1$41), as against analogical spellings such as slaidhtear L 5, bhiadhtha, 
aim|h|ríadhta XLII 28, where the words are written as though lenited d 
followed by a lenited or unlenited ¢, were spoken, instead of the two dental 
sounds being reduced to a single unlenited dental. 

Examples of the spread of aspiration beyond the limits fixed by Old, 
Middle, and Classical Irish laws are: 19 Asp. after gen. sg. masc. con- 
sonant stems and i and u stems (as ríogh mhoirm|h]eanmnaigh XLVII 
50; toighe tháobhrüaidh LNV1 34; treasa thréin XLII 55): see XXXVI 
2. SILIOM 8, SOLIS 7, IAS S IAS GL (2), 229 ASD. c (exe initial! wone 
sonant of a proper name in the gen. sg., independently of any consonant- 
affecting power in a preceding word (as in athair Dhíeng|h]asa XLIII 
DAD) S SEO NONOUI. 2X8 2SOSOSOWILLE Sis SXQGJUL SIL, OIC INE 3! eangll BIOS IT US E 
also of the initial consonant of a common noun forming the first word 
of a group of words which may be understood as a proper name (e.g. of 
the initial consonant of the gen. of clann in the group chloinne Finn LNII 
107): see XLII3, NLIII29,LIV 1, LXVI 75. 3° Examples of aspiration 
hard to classify or explain are: the asp. of the initial consonant chléireach 
in ameasg choradh chleireach LNII 139 [Cf. asp. of the gen. pl. usual in 
Scottish Gaelic ?] ; the asp. of the initial consonant of thosaig{h] in a lucht 
thosaig gach teannta NN NVI 19, and of churtha in fear churtha na cerüadh- 
chosgair LXNV1 66, and in lucht churtha ghleó gáibhtheach LXVIII 104 
{See Corrigenda. Aspiration in the gen pl. (?) ghleó in this last exam- 
ple is perhaps to be explained according to the suggestion about Scottish 
Gaelic made concerning the first example of this section]. 4» Permanent 
asp. of the initial of pronominal forms of the prepositions do and de: 
e.g. after n in ag sin dhaoibh NN NVI 37, after r XXXVI 5, LXVII 22, 
LXVIII 21, after ch LXVIII 75, after d LXII 17, after a final aspirated d. 
which would hardly have been pronounced in the scribe's dialect, XXXIX 
39, XLI 2. [This collection is hardly representative, but at least shows 
that neither the Munster rule (‘ aspirate the d of dom, etc., after a vowel, ’) 
is followed, nor the classical rule’ never aspirate a d after d, dh, or n.’| 
5° Similar permanent aspiration of other words: e.g. thairis XLI 6, 
LXII 164, thart LX 10, thoir LXIII 11, !halt XLI 2, chugainn XLI 7. 
69 Syntactic asp. jumps over an intervening is: as in chlár in the phrase 
eidir c[h]rann is c[h]loich is chlár L 18 (see idir in Glossary); and as in 
chalhbharr in ag gearradh chnamh<a> is chathbharr XXXIX 67 [These 
examples are perhaps what one should expect in Classical Irish, and what 
one might expect to find, either sporadically or generally, in any modern 
dialect]. 79 Aspirations which break certain phonetic laws of Old, Middle 
and Classical Irish: asp. of b after m XLVIII 12, 14; asp. of c, after c 
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the passage in Sir Walter Scorr's novel The Antiquary (chap. 
XXNX) where Hector M¢Intvre is supposed to translate some 
verses of dialogue (1) between Oisín and Patrick from Scottish 
Gaelic into English. In the course of the translation M'Intyre 
makes the following comment, worth reprinting for the sake 
of what appears to be the piece of genuine information it cont- 
ains about the manner of singing poems like the Dialogue : 
*... but you should hear M*Alpin sing the original. The speeches 
of Ossian come in upon a strong bass—those of Patrick are upon 
a tenor key”. Eugene O'Cunnv. On the Manners and Customs 
of the Ancient Irish, 111, 1873, p. 392. describes the method of 
singing Ossianic poetry practised in the south of Ireland (Co. 
Clare) about the beginning of the 19th century. ‘The airs were, 
apparently, " of a simple, solemn" character, and resembled the 
air to which his father used to sing nightly a certain hymn in 
what seems to have originally been seven-syllabled syllabic 
metre. In the text of Duanaire Finn (Pt. II), LIX, 15, there 
is a reference to the utterance of a duain, which would normally 
mean a poem in syllabic metre. by learned poets (draoithe 
‘druids °) to the accompaniment of music. See also supra, 


JU EXER EC 


la To reduce this line to seven syllables, the vocative particle a 
must be elided before Oisín, as in the modern spoken language. 

le UG, medie "S (OS 

2a is, recte ’s (Oss.). 

3a Literally * You never heard their equal [= anyone to equal the 


NNNVI 26, XLII 92 ; of d after t (even in the interior of a compound 
word) NVI 37, NNNIN 36, LXIII 42; of d and t after n (in the interior 
of a compound word) AA S27 NIL TT CN (5, JESSIDL 75 ILI 265 
(where the d, or f, begins a following word) XLII 55, NLIII 2, LIV 6, 
ENT 13, ONIN 3c; of d after d DX WMI sot d aiten ENIN 
LXVI 64; of t after /! NNNVI 19, LNII 164. [The followiug are a few 
examples of similar aspiration taken from an Ulster writer of the same 
period, Aodh Mac AINGIL, Seàlhàn, printed in 1618: as guais dhóibh, 
p. 402 middle ; tré dhoras dhorcha, p. 402 middle : go dun dhamanta, p. 403 
middle.] 8° The use of ¢ (written és) in place of an aspirated s (regular 
only after the article) in bean tsubach NLII 22 (to be contrasted with the 
regular don-shüil NNNVI 9). 

(1) Not identifiable with any verses in the Duanaire Finu Dialogue, 
but not unlike some of them in spirit. 

(2) For further information and references to recorded airs see the Cell. 
Rev., 1, 36 ff., Ériu, 1, 34, and J. H.LLovp, Fian-Laoithe, after p. 84. My 
friend Séamus Ó Duilearga has heard an Ossianic lay chanted recently 


by a seanchaí in Donegal. 
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clerics] as regards music’. This line and the next have one sylla- 
ble too many. 

5a This line is corrupt in both versions. For Do-chüal, read 
Chüala? 

5b With elision this line lacks a syllable. 

5d a faoidheadh, recte an faoidh. 

6c Omit na and insert ag before birain? 

7b an úair, recte 'náair (Oss.), as in the modern spoken language? 

7c In Oss. this line reads ba bhinne ná adhbha ciüil ( were 
sweeter than musical instruments °). Cf., p. ciim, n. 3. 

8a An úair, recte 'nüair? 

8d leó. The MS contraction should certainly have been expinded nó, 
a dialectal form of ná ‘than’ (see Glossary). The translation should 
be «Alas! that was more musical than the clergy ». 

9a This line lacks a syllable in both versions. 

9b abhac, recte an t-abhac (Oss.). 

9c an uair, recte núair? 

10a tug, recte nach tug (nach dtug Oss.). 

10e,d Neither version gives a satisfactory reading for this couplet. 

12a Iomdha, recte Is iomdha (Oss.). 

12b id dhiaigh, recte dá éis (Oss.)? [Or does the present nach ccuirtear 
here stand for a future‘ of which no heed will be taken after you ^? If 
this is so, there is no obvious way of reducing the number of syllables in 


12d.] 
12d na ccliar, recte fhéil (Oss.)? 
13a an, recte do? 13e na, recte a (Oss.). 


14b This line has a syllable too many. 

14c ar,recte inar (nar Oss.). 

14d do theigh, recte téid? (Oss. has a different reading also unsatis- 
factory). 

15d sé, recte is é (Oss.) ; isin, recte san? 16a ’s, recte is. 

16c roibhe, recte roibh? 

17d a beith, recte mo bheith? (Oss. do bheith). 

18a Trúagh, recte Is triiagh (Oss.) 

19b do fhüicfinn, recte do fhúigfinnsi (do thréigfinn-si Oss.). 

20a Omit do (Oss.) 20b  is,recte 's (Oss.) 21b Omit nach (Oss.). 

22a fFéin, recte fFían? (Fhian Oss.). 

22d Insert do before ríar (Oss.) 

23b This line has two syllables too many (Oss. omits a cctí, which 
destroys the rime). 

24d  do-denadh, recte do-níodh (do ghnidheadh Oss.). 

25a Beag, recte Is beag (Oss.). 

25b a chleirigh, recte a fhir ón Róimh ( : ghlór) (Oss.) : a fhir must be 
pronounced "fhir, if the line is to be reduced to seven syllables. 

25c na coimfhial, recte ná ’choimh{hial ‘nor his equal in enerosity’ 
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26c a easurradhais, recte easurrama ' disrespect ’ (Oss.)? 

27a  mbeilh, recte mbeidís (Oss.)? clanna, recte clann? 

27d bhiadh. Oss. has do bhiadh (the classical form), which however 
increases the number of syllables to eight. 

30a,b sgél :fíal (ef. 37 chiall:sgél). Only in Meath Donegal, and doubt- 
less also in other Ulster districts, could sgéal give perfect rime with 
words such as fíal, eíall. [See S. Ó Szrancatrcm Foghraidheachl § 134, 
where the é in sgéal is stated to have developed in Donegal to a sound 
exactly the same as the fa in words whose literary representation contains 
the diphthong fa. Cf. J. 11. LLoyo Duanaire na Midhe, p. 127, 1. 44. 
Elsewhere the two sounds remain distinct, either clearly distinguished 
as in Connacht Aran, or as in Argyl! in the south of Scotland (Sec F. N. 
Finck, Die araner Mundarl 11, p. 341, s.v. sgéal, and for the fa deve- 
lopment, ibidem, 1, §§ 92-94, 21. See also G. HENDERSON The Gaelic Dia- 
lects, ZCP, IV, sgéal, p. 93, col. 2, 1. 8, fa development, ibidem, p. 95), 
or subtiv distinguished as in Cork aud Kerry or in North Inverness-shire 
in the north of Scotland (See A. SOMMERFELT Mursler Voweis and Con- 
sonants, Proceedings of the R.T.A., 1927, C 11, where sgéal is treated in 
$8 47 and 131, some similar words in $ 45, and words spelt with an ía- 
diphthong in $8 42, 43, 130. See also G. HENDERSON, ZCP, IV, sgéal, p. 
93, col. 1, 1. 8, fa development, ibidem, p. 95).] 

30c croidhe, recte fear? 

31b thabhairt, recte do thabhairi (Oss.)? is should then be read as 's. 

3ic air ér sé, recte nior dhiúltaigh Fionn (cf. Oss.). 

31d Transpose mas é and ifreann fitar? 

33a 's a gheall, recte A ngeall (Oss.)? 

33e is gan smaotthiugh, recte ’s gan aire aige (Oss.)? 

34e  gabhsam, recte do ghablisam ; omit ri, and alter Sacsan to Sacsain? 

34d  ehuiriomar, recte do chuirseam ? 

36a,b The true reading of this couplet is doubtful. 

360b long (: mór). The word long must, doubtless, here be pronounced 
as a nasalized ló, a pronunciation recorded for Tyrone, Monaghan, Louth, 
parts of Cavan, and parts of Meath, not used in Donegal. [Cf. S. Ó SEAR- 
caicu Foghraidheacht, §§ 18, 24, 312 : and É. Ó TuatuatL Sgéalla Mhuin- 
tir Luinigh, p. xxvu.| It is to be noted that the Oss. Society's version, 
based on a 19th century Clare MS, also has this northern rime (p. 14) 
[as also the late 17th cent. Giessen MS, written by a scribe with a southern 
surname, O’Driscoll]. 

37a chiall( :sg61) : cf. the rime fial:sgél noted above (note to 30 a,b). 
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This poem offers many of the linguistic characteristics of the 
poem immediately preceding it. Hardly any word or form 
occurs that would present difficulty to one familiar with the 
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modern spoken language. The pronunciation required by the 
metre is often modern and unclassical. - Thus, to reduce the 
number of syllables to seven in 1c, trí mhile 'o mhaithibh na 
bhFían must be pronounced, as written, tri mhile 'm[h]athaibh 
na b|h|Fían, and, in 2a and 10a, A Oisín and An úair must be 
pronounced 'Oisín and ’Nuair. In stanza 4, for the preposition 
ré (ria) preceding gach, we find the form roimhe (!). In stanzas 
10 and 15, nom. forms for the acc. pl.of nouns are supported by 
the rime. In stanza 12 mile is followed, in Duanaire Finn, Oss., 
and Bk., by a nominative form cu, supported by the rime with 
lüth : see supra note to XXIII 14. The form sealg, as a gen. sg. 
of sealg ‘ a hunt’, seems to be supported by the rime and 
metre in stanzas 11 and 14 (See below notes to 11c and 14a). 
The forms rinne for do-rinne in stanza 15, and raibh for raibhe 
in stanza 7 (See note to 7d), also appear to be supported by the 
metre. Similar forms will be mentioned in the notes to 7a, 12a, 
13a, and 15d, where possible emendations are suggested, The 
linguistic characteristics that have been described would suggest 
that the poem should be attributed to the 16th century. Its oc- 
currence in the Book of the Dean of Lismore p. 63 proves, 
however, that, if it belongs to the 16th century at all, it must 
have been written in the very opening years of that century ; 
for the Dean's Book was compiled from oral recitation in Scot- 
land between the years 1512 and 1529, p. 63 before 1526. 
The metre is Rannaigheacht Mhór. The rimes are not so 
broken as in the last poem (LVII), nor as in poem LXVIII. 
This may indicate that it is earlier in date than LVII and LXVIII. 
The poem has been published by J. O'Daly Transactions of 
the Ossianic Society, VY, 1858 (1861), 126 sq. Another edition 
with some slight differences (The differences are not always 
improvements), is that by Mr. J. J.O’ KELLY Leabhar na Laoitheadh 
(1911), 3 sq. Almost all the verses of the Duanaire version offer 
better readings than those given in these two editions, The 
Dean of Lismore's version already referred to (printed in Rev. 
A. CAMERON's Rel Celt. I, p. 4.) agrees substantially with that 
of Duanaire Finn. It is in the Dean's wayward orthography 
which is based mainly on English phonetic values. Professor 
T. F. O'Rahilly, in his Indexes to the Book of the Dean of 
Lismore, Scottish Gaelic Studies, IV, p. 45, refers to a later Scot- 


(1) The Ossianic Society's version reads roimh. This reading, how- 
ever, leaves the line a syllable too short. That the Duanaire form is that 
of the original is rendered probable by the occurrence of the form remi 
an Tigerna in § 75 of the Gaelic Maundeville (A.D. 1475). 
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tish Gaelic version, printed by J. F. CAMPGELL Leabhar na 
Feinne 143. 

An un- A misleading title, " The Chase of Sid na nBan Finn and the 
connected Death of Finn", has been given by K. Meyer toa 13th (or 14th) 
tale given a à " A : Ue : SES 
similar title Century. prose tale edited by him in his Fianaigecht (pp. NNXI, 

52 sq.). A truer title would have been“ The Slaying of the Pig 
of Formaoíl and the Death of Finn". Meyer’s title has led both 
Meyer himself (loc. cit., and RC, VI, 190, 1. 15), and others, 
to imagine a connection between the prose tale aud the poem. 
There is no such connection. The hunt described in the opening 
paragraph of the tale differs in almost every respect from the 
hunt which is the subject of the poem. In the prose tale the 
short description of the hunt is followed by the story of the slaving 
of the Pig of l'ormaoíil. The Pig of Formaoíl is not even mentioned 
in the poem. The second half of the prose tale treats of the 
death of Fionn, The poem says nothing about the death of 
lionn. 

The poem has been mentioned, p. xcvi n. 4, p. CIm, n. 3. 


3d This line lacks a syllable. 

la ród, recte dum (Oss.) : Bk. reads doyf (— domh). 

te This line Jacks a syllable. 

6a colún, recte a cholún? 

6d "s, recle is. 

7a bheireadh, recte ar a mbiodh (Oss.)? But the unclassical Duanaire 
reading is supported by Bk. 

7d raibhe, recte raibh (Oss.)? But Bk. supports the Duanaire reading 
which increases the number of syllables to eight. 

Sa is, recte 's? 

lla Fionn, recte Fionn féin (Oss.)? But Bk.supports the Duanaire 
reading. 

ile a n-ionadh sealg, recte. i n-áil a shealg? (in nayd halg Bk.: ef. 
blay! — bláilh, lay = là st. 17. Oss. has a n-ionad a sheilg). Or does an 
sland for ina, with the final vowel elided before a following vowel, as in 
the modern spoken language? For sealg ( : cealg). used apparently as a 
genitive singular, ef. also the note to Ida, and to NNIV 39b.) 

12a. Léigiom«ar, recle Do léigseam? Bk. has Di legymir, which increases 
the number of syllables to eight. 

12d n-aird, recte haird (hard Bk. : harg Oss.)? 

Isa Mharbhamar, recle do thuit (Di hwlti Bk)? [The Bk. reading 
gives an example of a singular verb governed by a plural noun. The 
plural noun is, however, preceded by a numeral, see supra p. cxv, n. 1.]. 

13c aighe, recle the classical gen. pl. form agh (aigh Oss.). 

lla sealga Oss. reads seilge. In tle sealg seems to be a genitive singular. 
Should sealg be read here too? [Bk. has selgi, which might stand for seilg, 
sealg, or seilge : cf. selli = seal Vb, selgi — sealy 13d.] 
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15b rinne. Oss. has the equally unclassical form do-rinn. Bk. has 
a roynit which gives a syllable too many: it might stand for do-róine 
or for do-roinne (= do-rinne). 

15c luinn has been translated as though it were /uinne. Oss. reads 
lanna which is supported by the Dean's. lanniih. The correct reading is 
uncertain. 

15d chuirfidís, ete. The Oss. reading do chuirfidis ár ar an bhFéinn 
has a syllable too many and does not give rime. The Dean’s Book would 
seen) to have preserved the true reading of the line, di veirdeis air er in 
telga (= do-bhérdaois ar ar an tseilg : cf. zai = dha 6d, lerga = leirg 15b). 

16e ar Fhíanuibh, more naturally ag Fian<n>aibh (Oss.)  [Bk. has 
a wagnow]. With elision the line lacks a syllable, 
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This poem has been edited from various unspecified R. I. A. 
manuscripts by Seosamh LaorpE  Fian-laoithe 22. |n some 
instances the Duanaire version offers better readings. On the 
whole, however, the text given in Fian-laoithe is superior. There 
is also an edition, not used in these notes, in the Gaelic Journal, 
IIT, p. 163. 

The vocabulary of the poem, which is about as ancient as that 
of poem XLI, suggests that it was written in the early 15th centu- 
ry, though it may have been written even earlier. The frequency 
of analytic forms of the verb exclude the possibility of a Middle 
Irish origin (See stanzas 19, 24, 25, 32, 33). In the“ Dinnsheanchus " 
attached to his Fian-laoithe, Seosamh L4oipE equates Dún Boi 
( 2dtionóil) with Dún Baoi, in English Dunboy, Castletown- 
berehaven, Co. Cork. The rime Boi: tionóil proves, he says, 
a Middle Irish origin for the poem. Such a rime would, however, 
have been impossible even in the very early Middle Irish period. 
The Duanaire reads Dún Bo (:tionól). The place referred to is 
doubtless the modern Dunbo, a parish on the northern coast of 
Ireland (Rev. E. HoGan Onomasticon). This suits the reference 
to Scotland in stanza 4, and to the Clanna Cuinn, or inhabitants 
of the northern half of Ireland, in stanza 39 (C). There is therefore 


(1) According to the Early Modern Irish tale Bruidhean Chaorthainn 
(ed. P. Mae Piarais, Conuradh na Gaedhilge, 1912), p. 7, $ 9, Fionn used 
to guard all the harbours of Ireland, but the northern harbours in a more 
especial manner: Is ar Fhionn do bhi coimcád cuan agus caladh-phorl na 
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no reason to suspect that the poem is a modernisation of a Middle 
Irish poem. It is true that certain old forms occur that were 
probably already obsolete in the spoken language of the 15th 
century : such forms are riachtsat 12, caidhe 16, 18, and the 
anaphoric -séin 14. Such archaisms would probably have been 
widely understood even in the 17th century owing to their common 
employment in the poetry of the professional poets. They do 
not therefore necessarily disprove a date in the 15th century 
for the poem. 

The metre is as in poem LIV. In the Duanaire version there 
are many lines of six and eight syllables. Most of these lines 
have the normal seven syllables in the Fian-laoithe version. 
Many of the others might be easily emended. In stanzas 1, 14, 
32, and 40, syllables ending in a vowel rime with syllables ending 
in a consonant. In stanzas 4, 6, 8, 20, 24, 28, 29, and 36, slender 
vowels rime with broad. These breaehes of the riming laws 
of dán díreach prove carelessness rather than lateness. 

No attempt has been made to construct a critical text in the 
notes to the particular lines below. Emendations have been 
made only where necessitated by the sense. 


4d buillighibh, recte bhuillibh. 

6d nar chóir, recte "nar gcóir. 

6c,d The translation is little more than a guess, requiring that eachréidh, 
and ollamhach be taken as proper names. Seosamh LaoipE Fian-laoithe 
p. 23, reads eachradh, ollmhach : in his glossary he explains ollmhach, with 
a query, as ' giant ’, but admits that the couplet gives no very clear 
meaning. 

9a fttiacht, recte ttuidheachi (dlidheachl, Fian-laoithe). 

9b chaol (: Hir), recte mhín (Fian-laoithe). 

10 "This stanza is corrupt in both versions. 

11b "The true reading of the line is doubtless that of fus Fian-laoithe 
version: re mac Méirne [recte Morna] na mbéimionn. 

12d jfFomhóir, recte fFomhoór. 

15d ngab|h]adh: The Fian-laoithe reading ngabhdaois avoids the 
modernism of a singular verb being governed by a plural subject: cf. 
supra p. cxv, n. 1. 

20a,b ngiallaibh : bliadhain, recte ngialla : bliadhna? [See infra Glos- 
sary sv. gialla.] 

20c,d This couplet seems to be corrupt in both versions. 

23d The rime and grammar show this line to be corrupt. In Fian-laoithe 


hÉireann, agus is ar na cuaniaibh i diaoibh thuaidh na hÉircann is mō bhi 
a aireachas, 
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the couplet reads: Caidhe an díol is díol duibh, | a chuideachta dluinn 
ionmhuin. 

26c gion, recte céin? 

28d cabhalach, recte cabhlach (cobhlach Fian-laoithe). 

36c cróin, recte crón? 

37a oidhcheacht, recte aoidheacht (Fian-laoithe). 

37d d Righol, recte an Ríghóil? Fian-laoithe reads an Fhriothoil. 

38c re hais (meaning obscure), better i bhfus (Fian-laoithe). 

40a dir, recte ór (Fian-laoithe). 


LX THE CHASE ABOVE LOUGH DERG 


The cheville fa mór in béd in st. 9 is the only phrase in this 
lay containing a word that might present difficulty to one 
familiar with the modern spoken language. The following 
deviations from classical standards may be noted: the accusative 
singular forms sgian (:clíabh) 14, grían (:fFtan) 20; the form 
roibh for roibhe 17 (See below note to 17c); the relative ‘ do’ 
in do dhealbhus * who shapes ' and do innsim ‘which I tell’, st. 20 
(See below note to 20b). Analytic forms of the 2nd person 
singular and of the 3rd person singular feminine occur in stanzas 
1, 2, and 5. Analytic forms of the third person singular masculine 
do not occur though there is frequent occasion for them. In 
stanza 4 elision shows that the correct classical form /uige (not 
tuigir) was the form used by the poet. If it were not for the 
relative use of do with primary tenses the poem might be looked 
upon as belonging to the 15th century. Till it has been shown 
that this use was known in the 15th century it is safer to look 
upon the poem as belonging to the 16th century. 

The metre is loose Deibhidhe. 'The opening couplets are 
almost always in Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach. The majority of their 
rimes break the laws of classical dán díreach. 

J. O'Daly has edited this poem in vol. VI of the Transactions 
of the Ossianic Society, 154 sq ©). Mr. J. J. O'KErrv Leabhar 
na Laoitheadh, 18 sq., gives an edition based apparently on the 
Ossianic Society’s version, but with many changes. 
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Another version of the legend of how Loch Dearg got its Loch Dearg 


name, according to which it is St. Patrick, not the Fiana, who 
overcomes the monster, is told in Meguidhir Fhearmanach, ed. 
Rev. P. DINNEEN, § 3. In the index of place-names to the same 


(1) Cf. earlier edition by N. O’Kearney, Oss. Soc., II. p. 65, not used 
in these notes, 


and the 
monster 
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book, under Fionn, is a folk-version of the legend, in which, as 
in the present poem in Duanaire Finn, it is the Fiana who play 
the principal part. In a Tyrone folk-version St. Patrick's horse 
overcomes the monster (É. Ó TUATHAIL Sg. Mhuint. Luin. 
XXXVII. p. 114). In a Galway folk-version (D. HYDE Saints 
and S. 288) Patrick. swallowed. kills the monster from within 
with his crozier. [See also infra. note on 14.] 


2¢ ni is (Oss. ni bhus). The Duanaire Finn reading, with elision, gives 
only six syllables. 'The correct reading is uncertain. 

3a  Transpose do bhi and Ogláoch maith? (so as to avoid an clision 
which would reduce the number of syllables to six). 

3d This Albhaidh, son of the King of Greece, who “ understood the 
language of all monsters", reminds one of those better-known legen- 
dary country-men of his, Melampus and Tiresias, who understood the 
speech of birds (APoLLopoRus Library I ix 11, and III vi 7, ed. Sir J. G. 
Frazer, Loeb Class Lib. 1921). The Welsh Gwrhyr Gwalstawt Ieithoedd 
also understood the speech of birds and animals and used his gift to 
speak to the magic boar. Twreh Trwyth, whom Arthur and his warriors 
were pursuin, (see “ndex to J. Lotu Les Mabinogion, Tome II). 

5c Insert /s before fearr (Oss.). 

6a This line has a syllable too many. 

7c «croinn, recte a gcrann ( : timchioll)? [Oss. reads a cinn.] 

10d Omit beag (Oss.). The couplet is hard to translate. O'Daly trans- 
lates obscurely :“ And there was not of them besides but few ieft to depart.” 
Mr. O'Ikclly (see the voeabulary to his Leabhar na Laoitheadh under the 
word ¢haurt) translates * And there remained of them who had not passed 
but ə few on the point of going.” | Passing ', and‘ going’ in 
Mr. O' Ixelly/s translation are doubtless to be understood in the sense of 
' departing from the world’, ' dying’: dul thart might perhaps have 
- been used in this sense : see infra Glossary, s.v. far]. 

lle Conán, recte is Conán (a's, Oss.). 

lid  Trénmhüór, recte is Trénmhór (a's Oss.). 

12ab Both these lines lack a svllable. 

12c car (for cor) is used today in Tyrone (É. Ó Tuatuai Sgéalta 
Mhuintir Luinigh, p. xvii, $ 13. See also infra Glossary to Duanaire Finn). 

14. Daáire's leap into the monster's chest, his hewing of his wav out, 
and the loss of his hair (see stanza 16), remind one of the same action, and 
the same consequent loss of hair, attributed in Greek legend to Herakies 
(See Sir J. G. Frazer's note, APoLLoporus Library Il v. 9, ed. Sir J. G. 
Frazer, Loeb Class. Lib., 1921, Ist vol., p. 207, footnote 2). It also reminds 
one of how lionn (Duanaire Finn, Pt. 1, poem XXIV, st. 62) opened a 
way out o^ a monster for the swal'owed liana. In a Roscommon folk ver- 
sion of the story of Diarmuid and Grainne, Béaloideas, 1V, 428, Diar- 
muid hews his way oul of a monster with a knife. Ina West Cork story 
(C. Ó MUIMHNEACHÁIN Béaloideas Bhéal {tha an Gaorthaidh, p. 126) a 
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magic horse swallowed by a monster kicks inside, kills the monster, and 
emerges safe. Ina Wexford folktale (P. KENNEDY Leg. Fict., 1886, p. 240) 
a swallowed boy cuts his way out of a piast with his knife. In Giant-tale 
I A, supra p. xvii, footnote, Fionn, swallowed by a piast, hacks with his 
sword inside, while Bran assists from without. 

lob is, recte agus (Oss.). 

15d go ccualaidh, recte do-chualaidh (Oss.). 

16b do bhádar, recte bhádar (The line is too long by a syllable). 

16c cheas (meaning obscure), recte cheannaigh * purchased °?  (chean- 
naidh Oss.). 

17a Insert mar before nár (Oss.). 

17b This line has been reduced to seven syllables by writing 'steach 
for isteach and bheathaidh for bheathadhaigh. A comparison with Oss. 
shows the correct reading for the line to be: a mbroinn an bheathadhaigh 
mhóir (Oss. ro-mhóir). 

17c roibhe, recte roibh? (raibh, Oss.) 

17d Conan is often as here, described as suffering injuries to his head, 
which sometimes are used to explain his epithet maol (!), which has a wider 
meaning than the English‘ bald ', being used of‘ peakless ’ hills, and 
* hornless ' cattle, as well as of‘ hairless ' men. 

18a,b This couplet is corrupt in both versions. 

{9c  Fíana, recte Féine (Féinne, Oss.). 

20b do dhealbhus grían (recte dhealbhas gach grian (Oss.)? But do 
in a relative sense (do innsim) occurs in the next line in both versions. 


LXI MANANNÁN AND THE FIAN 


The words doghraing in stanzas 10 and 11, ceas (11), dighe in 
(12), fala (18 and 23), and blaidh (22), are perhaps the only words 
used in this poem that are obsolete in the modern spoken language. 
The poem therefore can hardly be earlier than the 15th century. 
The language presents the following characteristics : an analytic 
form for the second person is used in 19. In 3c. 3d, lic, and 11d, 
there is occasion to use analytic forms of the 3rd person, but 


(1)£E.g. 1° in an unpublished variant of the folk-tale Fionn agus Lorcán, 
told me in 1930 by Tadhg O Duinnín, of Coolea Co. Cork :is do riug an 
Fhéinn lé chéile ar Chonán ; stracadar don chathaoir é, agus do stathadar 
a’ dá chluais de. On lá san amach a tugag {= tugadh| Conán Maol air, 
nuair ná roibh aon chluas air; agus d'imig a’ croiceann go téir dá thóin 
ar a’ gcathaoir, agus bhi sé ana-thetun ; 29 Bruidhean Chaorthainn ed. P. Mac 
Piarais, Connradh na Gaedhilge, 1912, § 35, p. 33; 3° Scottish Gaelic in- 
cident mentioned by Stern, ZCP I 307, footnote 1 (maol = ears cut off); 
49 incident in  Eachtra Lomnochtdin, ed. BERGIN and Mac NEILL, 
Connradh na Gaedhilge, $ 36. Cf. supra, p. 78. n. 1. 
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analytic forms have not been used. Independent ace. pronouns 
occur in 17 and 19. The only substantive used as object, the form 
of which can be controlled by the metre, is preceded by a num- 
eral (naoi nónn hair 15) : cf. therefore p. cx, n. 2. In stanza 17 the 
metre shows that the 2nd pers. sg. innse (not classical innise 
was the form used by the poet. In stanza 21 the classical raibhe 
(not raibh) is supported by the rime. 

The following unclassical forms occur, apparently backed by 
the metre : cia chuir (for cia do chuir) 5c,6c, chuala (for do-chuala) 
$b, arsa (for ar) 10a, gail (for gaile or gala )15c, 23c. In 13a the 
reading mar do-c|h]onnaire occurs in a line of eight syllables. 
If it were altered to the unclassical mar chonnairc, the line would 
be reduced to the normal seven syllables. If these unelassical 
forms occurred in the original poem it is unlikely that it was 
composed before the beginning of the 16th century. It is probable, 
however, that they did not occur in the original poem, for the 
metrical flaws to be noticed in the next paragraph, and the 
necessity for alteration in certain lines (see infra notes to the 
particular lines), suggest that the original poem is not accurat- 
ely represented by the Duanaire text. 

The metre is loose Deibhidhe. The opening couplets of many 
of the stanzas, and the closing couplet of stanza 24, are in Deibh- 
idhe Ghuilbneach. The rimes are not always correct according 
to classical laws. The rimes chair: chéile 2, thall: ceann 9, 
ngoil: cloidhiom[h| 11, thigh: chéile 18, ghrain: Conan 19 are 
especially irregular. The majority of them are doubtless due to 
corruption of the original text. Lines 7e, 8a, 12d, 16b, 18e, 
20a, 22a, 23a, lack a syllable. Lines 2a, 2d, 9a, and 13a(See above), 
have a syllable too many. 

The plot of the poem (the coming of a magie enemy, who 
requests the Fiana to do something which causes them injury), 
is not unlike the plot of the bruidhean stories, mentioned supra, 
p. 26, n. 1. Other appearances of the divine Manannán in un- 
pleasant form are discussed by Dr. R. FrLowzm, Cat. II 340. 


2d in chlüas recte ón chliais? The reading however is hardly the 
true one as there are eight syllables in the line and the rime is bad. 

7d bheanfa: dh omitted by scribe to hide unliterary elision? 

10c magh (:c|h]loidhimh), recte motgh? 

11b cheis (: as), recte cheas? 

14c mhear ( : gi h]ruagaigh), recte mhir. 

17e m-innisi, recte n-innse? 

18d The use of c[A]orn here is unnatural and probably due to corrupt 
transmission of the text : the bad rime also indicates corruption. 

19b oirrd|h]eirc (:duit), recte the alternative form ordhraic. 

23d Insert ag before teacht; for is read 's? 
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IESNNEIIIESSDVENTUHE ONSSPIGVE GULLEN, etc. 


This poem tells of three occasions on which Osgar son of 
Oisin distinguished himself. The first two occasions were when 
Dubh son of Díorfadh (+) and Cinn Choire came to conquer Ire- 
land. The third was when Oisin and Fionn quarrelled. The 
three episodes are connected by verses of dialogue between Pa- 
trick and Oisín. The vocabulary employed is on the whole 
suggestive of the 15th century. The vocabulary of the Dubh 
son of Diorfadh story is perhaps a little more modern than that 
of the other two stories. The vocabulary of some of the arguin- 
entative verses seems to be even more modern. Analytic 
forms of the verb are frequent all through the poem. All the 
accusative pronouns occurring are independent. The copula 
is never inflected. Plural predicative adjectives are never 
inflected. Nom. forms are consistently used for the acc. 
except perhaps in 12a (see note to 12a infra). 

The metre is as in poem LXI (The closing couplet of stanza 
170, however, is in Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach). Lines of six and 
eight syllables are frequent. In a few instances lines of nine 
and even ten syllables are to be found. The rimes are as often 
as not irregular. Slender consonants often rime with broad 
(e. g., fheall: Cum|h]aill 137, chloinn : com|h]lann 147). These 
faults of metre suggest that the text has been corruptly trans- 
mitted. A detailed analysis of the language would therefore 
hardly be profitable as it would be uncertain what forms were 
to be attributed to careless transmitters and what to the ori- 
ginal poet. 

The following are some of the breaches of classical laws of 
grammar that occur: the particle do is irregularly dropped 
before verbs (mur c|h]onnairc 5, chifeadh 73, chanus 144, gé 
rinneadh 158); the o of the particle do is elided before verbs 
beginning with a vowel or f (d'f[h]uraáil, d'iarramar 158) ; the 
particle do is used with the present tense to mark the relative 
meaning of a verb (do théid 27, do labhra 31, do labhrus tu 62, 
do g[h|abhus ta 64); the particle do is used before the form 
tug, by analogy with the perfect tenses of other verbs (do i|h]ug 
50, 66, 86, 146); The preposition do is not pronounced (as 
often in the modern spoken language) before a noun ('chathaibh 


(1) Dubh Mhac a’ Díorfaidh appears in a Donegal folk-tale published 
by John C. Ward in Gaelie Jnl. V, p. 5 sq. 
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165), or before verbal nouns, dhul 22, 'chosg 155); modern 
prepositional forms are employed instead of the corresponding 
classical forms (roim[h]e 8, roim|h] an 81, c[h]om 80, 152, 
ch|un 132, faré 121, 122, óna 144); modern verbal forms are 
found instead of the corresponding classical forms (adubhrus 
47, raibh, for raibhe, 155): substantives are declined irregul- 
arly (gen. sg. mhuinntir | : ann sin] 16, 128 [see below note on 
128d], gen. sg. do dhul'ofthy going’ 51, gen. sg. loinn | :c[A]om]|A]- 
lainn} 41, gen. sg. dámh | : Ronán| 119, nom. sg. sgéimh | :féin] 
122, gen. pl. fFéin | :/éin} 162 [see below note on 162b]. aec. sg. 
iorghuile| : choire] 129, dat. sg. iorghaile [:o0ile] 93, dat. sg. 
iorghaile| : nimhe] 166). Various northern dialeetal forms occ- 
urring in the text of this poem are mentioned supra, p.. 127 sq.. 
in the footnote on the scribe's dialect. 

In view of the corruption of the text only the grosser faults have 
as a rule been noticed in the notes to the particular lines below. 


l0d Aile. The Aile referred to is p rhaps the Ailbhe Airmdhearg of 
Acallam na Senórach. This Ailbhe, a member ofthe Fian, loved Fionn's 
daughter. Fionn tried to marry his daughter to the King of Scotland 
against her will. The Fian did not permit it. 

l2a lann (: Cum[h]aiH), recte the old aec. form loinn (IGT II 40) 

12b omit one mhic. 

!7a, b. The rime chíanuibh : chleirigh renders the reading of the couplet 
suspect. 

I8c ga criocha cinél, recte cá crioch cá cinél. 

19d  náonmhuir, recte aoinfhir. 

34a, 42a, Leigiom, an Ulsterism for Leigim (Léigim) : ef. S. Ó Searcaicu 
Foghraidheacht 88, 153. |It is hardly to be regarded as a mere scribal 
coufusion of broad and slender which seems to be the explanation of 
nach [fuighionn (for nach ffuighinn) 144c.] 

38d For a discussion of the tale Bruidhean Chéise Corainn, mentioned 
here, see p. 76 sq. notes to NNNV. The ineident of Oisín's breaking a 
goblet on Conán's head does not, however, occur in the version of the 
story published by P. Mae Piarais, Connradh na Gaedhilge, 1912. 

12d atais, recte athais, a by-form of aithis (see example quoted, from 
Bk. of Fenagh, Meyer Contrib., s v. athis). 

tib do aimdheóin, recle dà aimhdhedin. 

51d srón, aighthe, recte sróin, aighidh (as translated)? [The dal. sg. 
aighidh gives good rime with sin.. The line as il stands in the text might 
be translated ‘on the side of the nose and of the faee’. the gen. pl. srón 
‘of the nostrils’ being used, as often, for the gen.sg.sróne *of the nose’ (cf.. 
e. ga TBG? Glossary s. v. sro). The gen. sg. aighthe does not, however, 
give rime with sin] 

08d re, recte red. 
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93d This line should probably read (as translated) ag sin cuideachta 
üathmhar agarbh. 

97d dhi, recte dhe? 

99d  anbhüain ( :mhóir), recte the alternative form anbhóin. 

114c mic ríogh. The classical language would here require the gen. 
pl. form mac ríogh ; but mic as part of a unified phrase mic ríogh, has resisted 
declension, as often happens in closely connected groups of words (‘phrase- 
nouns’) in spoken Irish. 

116a The concealment of their game every seventh year, and the 
entertainment of the Fiana by Caoilte mentioned in the following stanzas, 
remind one of the magic deer which used to be hunted fruitlessly every 
seven years, mentioned in the opening paragraph of Bruidhean Eochaidh 
Bhig Dheirg, and Conán's proposal, on the night before the particular 
hunt there mentioned, that the Fian should seek entertainment from 
Caoilte, who is there described as being possessed of enormous riches 
(Pádruig Ó Briain Bláithfhleasg 129). 

125c ghéille, recte ghéillidh. [But see Glossary]. 

128d mhuinntire (:fhir). Perhaps an uninflected form mhuinntir should 
be read as in 16d 

134a grangca (:Fraingce). The rime shows that graingce (see Glossary) 
should be read. 

142d oirrd|h]eirc, (:troid), recte the alternative form ordhraic. 

143c leat thaoíseach has been translated as though it were leath taoiseach, 
for an older leithe /aofseach [or, with a still older genitive of leath, leith 
taoíseach]. ‘The phrase, however, is unnatural and probably corrupt. 

le j[fiadhnuis, recte ffiadhnuise. 

153e dealaidhe, recte dealaigh. 

162b /fFían (:féin) The rime suggests that the unclassical form 
{Féin should be read (See above, however, note on 17a, b). 

163a  Ionarbh, recte narbh, 


LXII THE COMING OF THE DEARG. 


Seosamh Laome has edited this lay in his Fian-laoithe, p. 39. 
The sources of the Fian-laoithe edition are certain unspecified 
R.LA. MSS and J. F. CAMPBELL Leabhar na Feinne 107 sq. The 
Fian-laoithe version sometimes offers better readings than the 
Duanaire Finn version. * 

The metre is loose Deibhidhe. The opening couplets are 
occasionally in Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach. Lines of eight and of 
six syllables are frequent in the Duanaire version. Most, though 
not all, of these lines have the normal seven syllables in the 
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Fian-laoithe version. (The following lines have an irregular 
number of syllables in both versions: 2a, 7b, 11b, 13a, 13b, 
14d, 15b, 192; 238, 26c, 29b. 33a, 34g Eb. 382; dde dod OD 
47a, 54e, 55b, 56a, 57d, 59d, Ola 61d). The riming of slender 
syllables with broad is frequent. Otherwise most of the rimes 
follow elassieal laws. The following rimes suggestive of dialectal 
pronunciation oceur in the Duanaire, but not in the l'ian-laoithe 
version: m|A]óir : dheagh-bhüaidh 1, mhóir: chüain 13, laoch: 
fioch 16, ffíoch : trenláoch 20. 

Date An analysis of the language of those stanzas the true reading 
of whieh seems to be attainable from a eomparison of the two 
texts, gives the following results. The eopula is not infleeted in 
16, 24 and 67. Analytic forms of the verb are used in the 2nd 
person singular of the future tense and in the 2nd person plural 
of the perfect tense in 15 and 48. <Analytie forms of the 3rd 
person do not oeeur, though there is frequent oecasion for them. 
No words reminiscent of Middle Irish oecur. 

In stanzas 58 and 59 the aee. plural of arm is na hairm not na 
harma. No other aceusative forms, that may be controlled by 
the rime or metre, occur. It seems probable that chum (not 
dochum) was used by the author of the poem in stanzas 23 and 45 
(See below notes to 23d, 45b). He also would seem to have used 
óna for 6 a, in 62. The vocabulary is about as ancient as that 
of poem XLI. The poem may therefore be assigned with some 
probability to the 15th century. The use of id timc|h|iol! in 
stanza 25, in the sense of umat ‘with you’ ‘in your company’, is 
noteworthy. 

Emendation In the notes to the partieular lines that follow, Fian-laoithe 
readings have sometimes been given to correet the grosser er- 
rors of the Duanaire text. In a few instances, where it seemed 
that an emended version of the Duanaire reading might help in 
indicating the true reading, conjectural emendation has been 
made. No attempt, however, has been made to construct a 
critical text. 


lc da, recte do (Vian-laoithe). 

da liacht, a dialectal spelling for (tidheacht (ttuidhcacht), commented 
on supra p. 128, 1. 21 of note, recte (feacht? (Vian-laoithe) 

5b chobhairbháin. 'The scribe, as often (see note on his dialect, p. 129), 
has here inflected the first component of a compound word as well as 
the final component. Fian-laoithe has chubharbhdin, but if cubhar is to be 
given its classical disyllabic pronunciation (cuvar, as distinguished from 
the modern southern cúr and the modern Donegal cór), the line is too long 
by a syllable. 
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8b ngruadhndearg. ‘The scribe has here, as often, treated both 
components of a compound word as being subject to eelipsis (cf. inflection 
of both components noted supra, note to 5b). 

8d mhílidhe (:ngloine), recte chathaighe (cf. Duanaire Finn, Pt. 1, 
poem I, st. 39) (chathaidhe Vian-laoithe). 

10e éórdluidhe, recte órdha (Vian-laoithe). 

12a  Raighne na róda, recie Raighne Rodda (Fian-laoithe). Seosamh 
Laoide suggests with probability that Róda stands for *Réddha + way- 
clearing." T 

13e, d sinn (:Ziri[o]nn), recte the alternative form sionn? 

14a As an, recte 'san? 

14d  airdrioghd|h]acht, recte atrdrighe (Vian-laoithe). 

16b jfioch (:ldoch), recte fraoch (Fian-laoithe). 

17b ardf[h|alh(:fear) Both the rime and the unusal form of the gen. 
sg. show this couplet to be corrupt. A better reading is given in Fian- 
laoithe (Omit mhóir in Fian-laoithe?). 

20c ffioch ( :trenláoch), recte bhf{raoch (Fian-laoithe). : 

21c dobh recte dob; chleas ‘of feats’. This word is not wanted by the 
sense and increases the line to eight syllables. It is omitted in Fian-laoithe. 

22c rodg|h]|lan, better roghlan (Fian-laoithe). 

23b creapall, recte "'chreapali. Fian-laoithe reads do chreapuill, but 
the do must be elided if the line is to be reduced to seven syllables ; unless 
perhaps an should be omitted before Chaoil. 

23d cum. For glüaisis.. cum: Fian-laoithe reads freagras... 1m, 
which is hard to translate. It is therefore probable that the Duanaire 
reading is correct, and that the unelassieal form c[h]um (for dochum) 
appeared in the original. 

25a "s na gala (:cheangol), better san deabhaidh (Fian-laoithe), which 
considerably improves the rime. 

27a Tig, recte Táinig? 

28c dronn-b|h]rait (o written above d, normally the sign of an omitted 
r), translated as though it were donnbhrait (Fian-laoithe reading). 

30a The lack of concord between the verb, and the noun, and the form 
thrénfheara for the nom. pl., show this line to be corrupt. The Fian-laoithe 
reading is gluaisid tréinfhir Innse Fáil. 

30c tigidh. The classical form is lig. Fian-laoithe reads agus tig. 
This reading increases the number of syllables to eight. The true reading 
is probably is tig 

32c gon, recte gan (Fian-laoithe). 

34b  Cormaic, recte a Chormaic (Fian-laoithe). 

35c is, recte ’s ni (Fian-laoithe). 

38b thuil, recte do Unit or fuitis. Vian-laoithe reads tuifeus and 
omils sin after céd. 

39a do-chonnraic, recte do-chonnairc (Fian-laoithe). 

39b airligh ( :Teamhra), hetter deabhtha (Fian-lavithe). 

tla Failm, recte Fetlm ‘a helmet’ (Fian-Laoithe) (See infra Glossary 
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to Duanaire Finn)? The line lacks a syllable: insert Baoi before feilm? 

42a, b ffaichthe : choirighthe, recte ffaidhche [or ffaithche] : chóraighthe. 

45b cum. Fian-laoithe's dochum gives eight syllables. 

50a Conan mac in Léith, here supposed to be killed by the invading 
Dearg mac Droichil, is said to have fallen in single combat with Aodh 
Rinn, his wife's father, in poem I of Duanaire Finn: see supra, p. 6. 

52b mheirg sáorsnáth sróil, recie mheirge sáor sróil? (mheirge saorshroil 
Fian-laoithe). 

59a do chlaoídhe G[hj]uill, a new form for do chlódh Ghuill, modelled on 
claidhe, the verbal noun of claidhim +} dig’, which in Early Modern Irish 
influenced the spelling and inflection of clóim ‘I subdue’ (see Glossary). 

59b Omit do (Fian-laoithe). 

63a Did the first hearers of the poem see here a reference which is not 
clear to all modern readers? I believe they did. In another story, 
the plot of which belongs to the same type as the plot of this poem (1), 
Eachtra Iollain Iolchrothaigh mac Riogh na hEaspáine (ed. by Tomás Ó 
Gallchobhair, in Gadaidhe Géar na Geamh-oidhche, triür cómhdhalta do 
CHUALLACHT CHUILM CILLE do sholáthruigh, published by Gill, Dublin, 
1915, p. 49), Fionn keeps the invader, Iollann, awake all night by making 
him tell stories (p. 57 sq.), so that the Fian champion, who in the Iol- 
Jann story is Osgar, may have the advantage of having had a good night's 
rest over his opponent in the next day’s battle. The same motif occurs 
in a Kerry orally preserved tale about Osgar (Imlihcachta an Oireachiais 
1900, p. 70 sg.) ; again about Osgar in a Kilkenny tale of the same type 
(Trans. Kilk. Arch. Soc. 11 101) ; about Goll (ZCP NIX 148) in the Galway 
tales, Critheagla gan Eagla (referred io supra, p. xxi, footnote, § 5), and 
Loinnir mac Leabhair (ed. S. Mac GIOLLARNATH, 1930, p. 35). TO SUN: 
the motif was once so well-known that mere reference to the invader's 
being deprived of sleep, as in stanza 63 of ihe present poem, was suffi- 
cient to awaken a picture in the hearers' minds of the invader being 
tricked into passing his nights in storytelling while Goll slept. 

63b na ndearg ngruadhchorcra, recte na ngruadh ndeargchorcra (Fian- 
laoithe). 

63d The form bhiadh, for do bheidis, renders this line suspect. Fian- 
laoithe has an equally unsatisfactory reading. 


(1) The type of plot in question may be summarized thus : a strange, 
exceedingly powerful, invader comes to Ireland: he defeats many of 
the Fiana, but is finally himself defeated by one of the Fiana, usually 
Goll or Osgar. Poems LXII, LXIII, LNIV, LNVH, of Duanaire Finn 
belong to this type ;also the poem about Magnus, beginning a chléirigh 
chanas na sailm (S. Laoipnr Fian-laoithe, p. 70: R. Th. CHRISTIANSEN 
Vikings, p. 283). The similar poems about Taile mac Treóin and Mear- 
gach (Oss. Soc. IV, 65, 95: T. Ó Doxxcuabua Fil. Fian., p. 70), and 
that abont the Moighre (or' Laidhre’) Borb (T. Ó Doxxcnapua Fil. Fian., 
p- 96), are similar, but introduce also an unwilling bride, who seeks for help. 
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66c thuit recte tuitis or do thuit (Fian-laoithe) (!) ; uainne, recte uainn? 
67b gnaithfeindibh, translated as though it were ghnáithfhíanaibh. 


LXIV GOLL'S TOMB AND THE COMING OF MAGNUS 


That the text of this poem as given in Duanaire Finn is corr- 
upt is evident from the notes to the particular lines below, where, 
by comparison with the readings of other MSS, and by some 
obvious conjectural emendation, most of the unmetrical lines 
and unclassical forms of the Duanaire text have been removed. 
[The text of the following lines still, however, remains unsatis- 
factory, 1d, 11d, 23c, 25b, 26, 35c, 390. | No Mid. Ir. forms occur. 
The vocabulary is suggestive of a date in the 15th century. 

The metre is as in poem LIV (?). Stanzas 18 to 20, which are 
in loose Rannaigheacht Mhór, have clearly been interpolated. 
[Stanza 19 occurs only in Duanaire Finn. Stanzas 18 and 20 
occur in only two MSS outside Duanaire Finn. No attempt 
has been made in the notes to make the interpolated stanzas 
conform to classical standards of language or metre.] 

The Duanaire Finn version of the poem, with variant readings 
from sixteen other MSS, all later than Duanaire Finn, has been 
published by Dr. R. Th. CHRISTIANSEN The Vikings and the 
Viking Wars in Irish and Gaelic Tradition, Oslo, 1931 (text, 
not altogether accurate, p. 312 ; variant readings, p. 316 ; notes 
on the MSS, etc., p. 156 ; translation, p. 158 ; commentary. 
p. 160). All citations from MSS, other than the Duanaire Fin” 
MS, given in the notes below, have been taken from Dr. Christia. 
sen's valuable list of variant readings. 

A Scottish version of this poem is to be found in the Reli- 
quiae Celticae of the Rev. A. CAMERON, [, p. 365 sq. 

Magnus Barelegs, king of Norway, invaded Ireland in two 
successive years (1101, 1102). He was killed in the course of 
the second raid. As the last of the Norse invaders he impres- 
sed himself on the popular mind, so that Magnus is not infre- 
quent in Ossianic literature as the name of Norse kings. The 
present poem may be based on a vague memory of his second 


(1) The singular verb is governed by a plural noun ; but the plural noun 
is preceded by a numeral: cf. supra note to LVIII 13a. 

(2) The following rimes which occur in the Duanaire version inay be of 
dialectal interest : fhéil :Oisín 16, ri:Aodh 18, Fhinn: Léin 20. 


Date ; 
corruption 


Metre ; 
interpola- 
tion 


Other ed. 


Scottish 
version 


Magnus 
Barelegs 
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expedition. The question is discussed by Dr. CHRISTIANSEN 
Vikings, p. 401 sq. [It would be rash to assume that the Maine 
of Acallam na Senórach, mentioned by Dr. Christiansen (pp. 
88. 401). is connected with Magnus. | 


1d re roiph imarb|h]àidh (:atá). The bad rime, the unclassical form 
roibh, and the unnatural construction, show that these words are corrupt. 

2a mhear, recte mhir ( :domhain)? 

3a,b is. In each line the metre shows that agus is required. 

3c Jollann, recte Goll (with one MS). 

da Omit naoí? 

4d is, recte agus? 

5a Do gabhamar, recte Do gabhsam? 

5d ’gabhail géillidh, recte (with good MS snpport) do ghabháil ghiall. 

Gb tomarcadh, recte iomad (some MSS.) 

6c omit (with most MSS) iad. 

8c do loise, better do loise sé? (The line as it stands lacks a syllable) 

9d To avoid the impossible prepositional-accusative form airdrí (go- 
verned by leis an), riming with chlí, one is inclined to accept the reading 
ttuitfeadh (supported by a few MSS) instead of fíroidfeadh, and to emend 
to an t-airdrí (nom. case): go ttuitfeadh leis an t-airdri. The couplet might 
then be translated * and he promised that, with his left hand, the High 
King should be slain by him.’ 

10a fios, recte sgéala (some MSS). For the lack of a preposition to 
connect fios in the Duanaire Finn reading with the verbal noun phrase 
beginning Mag|h]nus, see the similar disconnected construction of cead 
with a verbal noun mentioned in the notes to poem XXIII, p. 55. 

lla As, recte 'S? 

11b For d'Fhionn mac Cumhaill, read some phrase such as do mhórm- 
hae Cumhaill? [Cf. emendation of 13b, in the note to 13d infra.] 

lic an fir, recte an tirse (one MS). 

lid mhuinntior (:fhior) The form mhuinniir would be more classi- 
cal but disimproves the rime. 

12a Read Do thriallsam imtheacht ann sin ‘We set about departing 
then' (reading suggested by many MSS). 

12b 's, recte is? 

12b na fir, recte ar nuintir? (ef. ar muintear, said by Dr. Christiansen 
to be the reading of many MSS). 

12c Read tad ag dul ar bharr na dtonn “They were going over the waves’ 
(There is MS support for every word of this reading, but the reading as a 
whole occurs in no MS). 

13d Fire(:fhir ) : no obvious emendation suggests itself. If we transfer 
a Fhinn from 13b to the end of 13c to replace a fhir and if we read for Eire 
the classical accusative form Éirinn, line 13b will have to be altered. 
For a Fhinn in 13b, most MSS read d'Fhionn: this reading, however, 
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makes the line (13b) a syllable too short. Perhaps for d'Fhionn mhac 
Cumhaill (many MSS), the original poet had some vaguer phrase, such 
as do mhórmhac Cumhaill. If so, stanza 13 may have originally been 
something like this: 


Fíafraighis Iollann tré fheirg 

do mhórmhac Cumhaill airmdheirg : 
créd do rug oraibh, a Fhinn, 
fár fhágbhais damsa Éirinn? 


[The reading oraibh, for ort, in 13c, occurs in no MS.] 

14c géilleadh, recte géill? 

14d Omit (with most MSS) a ' his’. 

15a Gà ffuil, recte caidhe (which has the same meaning)? [The poets 
disapproved of cd (gd), in the sense of cáit i ‘where’ (IGT I 16); and ffuil 
would probably have been made plural to agree with maithe, thus increa- 
sing the number of syllables beyond the required number. In the follo- 
wing verses Gd ffuil should probably be changed to caidhe in every in- 
stance.] 

16b Read Oisín 's Osgar go ndeighmhéin ‘Oisin and upright Osgar’ 
(reading suggested by many MSS). 

16c claoidhis, recte chlaoidhios. 

17c Insert is ‘and’ at the beginning of the line? 

17d Insert (with most MSS) crüaidh after Cairi[o]li. 

18a Chaotlti, recte Caoilte ; *c[h]oisgfeadh : the classical form would be 
do choisgfeadh. 

21c Omit (with some MSS) dob. 

22c suil do c[R]laoidhfitear, recte suil chlaoidhfidhear? 

22d don fhior [no variants cited by Dr. Christiansen], recte an fhir 
(:a ttalmhain)? 

22d cuiridh, recte cuirfidh (with some MSS)? 

23b duine, recte neach (two MSS). 

23c Corrupt: buille rimes with itself ; the sense requires le before treise, 
as in most MSS, but even without le the line is too long. 

24 This whole quatrain is corrupt. With the help of the other MSS 
it might be reconstructed thus (béim, for buille, is purely conjectural) : 


Gé ro hoileadh Maghnus mór 

^na mhac ardfhlatha gan bhrón, 
créad nach büailfeadh laoch eile 
béim air i n-am iorghaile? 


Though great Magnus was reared as the son of an unsorrowing noble 
prince, why should another warrior not strike a blow upon him in time 
of battle? [21d iorghaile, corruptly used as dative singular in the Duanaire 
Finn text : for other instances of the use of this genitive form for the dat. 
and acc., see poem LXII 93, 129, 166.] 

25b einn. See below note on 38c. 

26 The whole quatrain shows signs of corruption (cf. the rime 
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ghéilleadh: déna; the unclassical form ’chur for do chur ; and the unnatu- 
ral phrasing). It is not easy to reconstruct the original text from the MSS 
cited by Dr. Christiansen. 

27c For the bad rime theach: Connacht, no variants from good MSS 
are recorded by Dr. Christiansen. 

27d chuirfinn, recte (with most MSS) the classical form do chuirfinn 
(The line as it stands lacks a syllable). 

30c For gomadh fearr leis read is fearr tiom (two MSS). 

30b Read ná maith an talmhan troimghil ‘than the wealth of the 
heavy bright world’ (all changes, except maith for maithius, well suppor- 
ted by MSS). 

3la ar a' ¢traigh, recte sa tráigh? [For the use of the preposition 
i n- in such phrases see Winpiscu Wörterbuch s. v. trág.] 

3ic Omit uatha? 

31d The aspiration of the initial shows that thinntighe qualifies the 
fem. nom. sg. müOrshlàim (not the gen. sg. theincadh, as the translation 
suggests). 

32b ceneasuibh, recte ceneas (most MSS): caithnünhneach, recte 
nimhneach? 

33a  Cuirdis. The classical form would be do chuirdís. Should cuirid 
be read? [But see Gloss. ro]. For ceatha read (with most MSS) cioth. 

34a Read büailis Iollann béim tar ais (?) 'Iollann delivered a blow 
backwards' (roughly the reading of most MSS). 

34c an tamh gniomach ghlan (: talin|h]ain), recte a classical acc. form 
an láimh ngniomhaigh ngtain? 

34d gó thatmain, recte gus an talmhain (with five MSS). 

35c There is no obvious way of reducing the number of syllables. 

37c is, recte agus. 

37d For fartrach, Camóg, and Guillionn (aliler Cuilleann), the three 
daughters of Conarán Corr, see supra note to NNNV. 119d. Goll slew 
them at Bruidhean Chéise Corainn. 

38d is, recte "s? 

38b is, recte 's. 

38c loinn (: Lochtann), recte lann? Lann is normally fem. and should 
in the classical language, have a dat. aud acc. loinn as in the text: but 
in stanza 25 above, and in poem LNH 41, it is declined as a mase. o-sfem. 

38d is, recte 's? 

39b chuireadh. The classical form do chuircadh would increase the 
line to eight syllables. Some reading such as Curadh mór cosgar ccalma 
'great warrior of brave  victories' is suggested by a comparison of the 
Duanaire Finn reading with the variants cited by Dr. Christiansen. [For 
chuireadh see Glossary s.v. ro.] 
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LXV THE MAGIC CLOAK 


The crisp style of this poem, and the correctness of its language 
according to classical standards (+), suggest that it is earlier 
than the latest stratum of lays contained in the Duanaire. 

The vocabulary is comparatively modern. Only four or five 
words occur in the whole nineteen stanzas that might present 
difficulty to one acquainted with the modern spoken language. 
It is, therefore, probable that the poem was written in the early 
fifteenth century. That at any rate it was in existence by 
the beginning of the 16th century is shown by its occurrence 
im the early sixteenth century Book of the Dean of Lismore. The 
peculiarly spelt version of the Dean of Lismore’s Book (A. 
CAMERON Rel. Celt. I 76 sq.) has been transposed to normal 
spelling by L. C. Stern, ZCP, I, pp. 294 ff., accompanied by very 
full notes. Stern has also given for comparison the Duanaire 
version, with variants from the Edinburgh MS version printed 
in A. CAMERON’s Rel. Celt. I 116 sq. (#) <A version from a 19th 
century MS has been published by F. N. Robinson, in Modern 
Philology, 1, pp. 145-157. This version I have been unable to 
consult. [It has been reviewed, ZCP IV 582.] In it, it is 
Oisin's wife who appears as the chastest woman of the Fiana (?). 


* 


(1) Some unelassical forms are corrected in the notes to the particular 
lines infra, The forms gad’ bheir tú in stanza 6 is undoubtedly due to 
corruption. 

(2) Both the transposition to normal spelling of the text of the Book 
of the Dean of Lismore, and the reproduction of the text of the Duanaire 
Finn version, might be improved in details. 

(3) This exoneration of Oisin's wife is doubtless a late addition. Not 
alone do the oldest versions of the Irish poem on the Cloak contradict it, 
but also the following little poem, which may, or may not, be older than 
the poem on the Cloak. It is from RIA MS B IV 1, p. 126a, written by 
the late 17th eentury Connacht scribe Dáibhí Ó Duibhgeannáin : 

Raith na Suirghi siüd san sliabh: 
fa minic an Fhían da fios: 
as aithne dhamh mar do füair Fionn 
aoinbhean ar a ehionn san lios. 
As mé Oisín mo-nuar : 
fada mo shüan tar éis càieh: 
on 16 teasta Fionn na bhFían 
nochar fhédus triall san Raith. 
Ni b[h]fui! aoinbhean annsa b[h]Féin, 


Date and 
biblio- 
graphy 


Chastity 
eloak in 
other 
Ossianic 
texts 
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The magic cloak is mentioned in at least two other Ossianic 
contexts: in Cath na Suirghe (see extracts from the version in : 
RIA MS 23 K 18 given by T. P. Cross in his article in Mod. Ph. 
N, p. 9 sq.) ; and in the version of Tóraigheacht Diarmada agus 
Ghráinne, edited, Gadelica 1 83 sq., by J. H. Lloyd, from the 
version sent in by Amhlaoibh Ó Loingsigh (Humphrey Lynch) 
of Coolea, Ballyvourney, Co. Cork, to an Oireachtas competition 
in 1910. Amhlaoibh Ó Loingsigh's version can hardly be re- 
garded as a *folk-tale'. It was. as is said, Gadelica I 84," consid- 
erably elaborated by the collector". The collector (Amhlaoibh Ó 
Loingsigh) has told me personally that, although no incident 
in it was completely invented by himself, he himself had never 
heard a story exactly like the story he sent in for the compe- 
tition. Donacha Beag Ó Duinnín was his main authority for 
most of the incidents. Donacha Beag, as F have been told by 
his son Tadhg Dhonacha Bhig, himself a fine story-teller, owned 
‘old books’ from which he derived some of his stories. That 
the ultimate source for the introduction of the cloak incident 
into Tóraigheacht Díarmada agus Ghráinne is a version of the 
poem preserved in Duanaire Finn is suggested by the fact that 
stanza 18 of the Duanaire poem is quoted in it in a broken down 
form (Gadelica I 98). Grainne takes the place of Mac Heithe's 
wife as the chastest woman of the Fiana! The failure of the 
cloak to cover her little toe, and the kiss stolen by Diarmaid, 
are mentioned, "The stealing of the kiss by Diarmaid was doubtless 
the incidentgn the poem which led Amhlaoibh Ó Loingsigh, or one 
of the story-tellers from whom he derived the matter of his 
story, to think that the cloak story was connected with the story 
of Diarmaid and Gráinne. A version of the Duanaire Finn 
poem is probably also the source from which the cloak incident 
was introduced into Cath na Suirghe. "There the cloak is used 
to test the chastity of the wives of a group of magic enemies 
of the Fiana. 


acht bean Mhic Reithe (sgel aith), 
nach dearna iomlaoid le fear 
7 nach raibhe seal san Raith. 
Rditjh] na S. 

That fort upon the mountain is the Fort of Courtship: often did the 
Fian visit it. | know how Fionn found a woman awaiting him in the 
fortress. 

I, alas. am Oisín: long is my slumber after all have gone. From the 
day that Fionn departed, I have not been able to go to the fort. 

Except Mac Reithe’s wife, there is no woman in the Fian but made a 
change as regards her husband (?) and was for a time in the fort. 
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The rełation of the Duanaire Finn poem to the various versions 
of the story of the chastity-testing mantle brought to King 
Arthur's court has been discussed at length by L. C. Stern, 
ZCP I 294 sq., and by Professor Tom Peete Cross, Modern Philcl- 
ogy X 289 sq., and XVI 649 sq. 

Objects which test the chastity of those who come into 
contact with them are common in the folklore of Indo-European 
peoples (cf. parallels cited by F. J. Cuito English and Scollish 
popular ballads I 271 sq.) Chastity-testing objects mentioned 
in Middle Irish and Modern Irish literature, and certain obje:ts 
which were used in a similar way to test truth, are cited by 
Professor T. P. Cross, Mod. Phil X 292 sq., and by Professor 
T. F. O’Rahilly, Gadelica 1 246 sq. [Cf. also references in 
Prof. Stith Tuompson’s Motij-index, III, 1934, «lI 411.7 ».] 
Professor Cross points out that these objects are in Irish litera- 
ture other-world objects. [He seems to imply that this is not 
the case with the chastity-testing objects of other literatures.] 
The mantle in the Arthurian story is usually represented as 
belonging to a fairy woman: that is to say, it is an other- 
world object. This may lend support to the conclusion already 
arrived at by other scholars (!), that the Arthurian mantle 
story is Celtie in origin. 

Stern accepts the theory of the Celtic origin of the mantle story, 
believing it to have come from Wales to Brittany, and, from 
Brittany to have spread with the Arthurian romances to other 
countries. The English Arthurian ballad of The Boy and the Mantle 
(16th century? See F. J. Cump English and Scoltish Popular 
Ballads 1 257 sq., V 289, col. a) is, in Stern's opinion, based on 
fresh borrowing from a Welsh source (°). Stern believes that 
the Irish poem is based either on the English poem, or on its suppo- 
sed Welsh source (?). 


(1) Especially O. WanwATscH Der Mantel, a work which I have been 
unable to consult. I have also been unable to consult ULRICH VON ZATZIK- 
HnovEN's Lanzelet, ed. Hahn, 5746-6135 (late 12th century German version), 
and the Old French lai of Le Mantel Mautaillé, ed. Michel, in F. Worr 
Ueber die Lais, 342 sq. 

(2) Stern's chief argument in favour of fresh borrowing from the Welsh 
is the form of the name Sir Craddock, which he holds can only have come 
from the Welsh Caradawc, being unlike the French Carados. But might 
not the change have been based on earlier English mentions of Sir Craddock, 
such as that in line 3455 sq., of the Morte Arthure, ed. E. Brock, Early 
English Text society, O. S. VIII, 1871? 

(3) That the Irish poem is more closely related to the English poem than 
to any other known medieval version of the story is clear from the fact 
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Professor Cross, on the other hand, not alone accepts a Celtic 
origin for the Arthurian story, but suggests (Mod. Phil. XVI, - 
649) that the Irish poem is independent of Welsh, English, and 
continental, versions, being rather a native Irish-Celtic development 
of a native traditional tale. 

After Stern had written his study, but before Professor Cross 
had written his, Gaston Paris ( Romania XXVIII 219, footnote 3) 
had made the same suggestion as Professor Cross, without, 
however, advaneing arguments to support it. Also before 
Professor Cross had written, Professor T. F. O’Rahilly had refer- 
red to the subject in a passing way, apparently aecepting Stern’s 
conclusions, seeing that he speaks of King Arthur and his 
knights as having been “ hibernicised into Fionn and the Fiana" 
(Gadelica I 247). 

Was the Irish poem written in imitation of the source (!) of 
the English ballad, or is the Irish poem an independent native 
development of a Celtie story ? 

The argument for regarding the Irish poem as having been 
borrowed is its general similarity to the continental versions, 
and particularly its similarity to the English ballad in the little- 
loe incident. But it must be borne in mind that themes more 
complieated that that of the visit of a fairy-woman to a king's 
court with a chastity-testing mantle, and of the disgrace of all 
the women in the court except one — and even incidents as defin- 
ite as the failure of the eloak to eover the little toe of the almost- 
chaste woman — have been preserved in different Indo-European 
countries by independent folk-tradition (?). 


that they both agree, against all other known versions, in making the 
heroine's little toe remain uncovered (cf. Duanaire Fiun version, stanzas 
I6 WA). 

(1) If my dating of the Irish poem to the early 15th century is correct, 
the Irish poem can hardly have been borrowed directly from the English 
ballad. 

(2) E.g. the story of the ass-eared [Irish version ' horse-eared'] king, 
whose secret is discovered by his barber. who tells it to an irrational 
object, which object substitutes the barber's words for its natural sound, 
and thus makes the secret known. This story is told, probably indepen- 
dently, in Greek of Midas, and in Irish of a Labhraidh (Sgéalaigheacht 
Chéilinn, ed. O. Bercin, 3d ed., p. 1x, and story 1; cf. RC II 197, VI 
248; J. H. LLovp Sgéalaidhe Oirghiall, 1105, p. 11; É. Ó TUATHAIL Sg. 
Mhuintir Luinigh, p. 112 f., which partly corresponds to the episode of 
Cian and the Worm in Tóruigheacht Diarmada 7 Ghráinne ; P. IXENNEDY, 
Leg. Fict., 1866, p. 248), and also of an Eochaidh (ed. IX. Meyer, Otia 
ers., III, 1903, p. 46). Other examples of agreement in plot, or detail, 
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There is another argument, which has not hitherto been 
used, for regarding the Irish story as having been borrowed 
from the Arthurian. The main element in this argument is 
the prominence given to the wives in the poem. Is not this 
more in keeping with the tradition of Arthurian literature than 
with the tradition of Ossianic literature? 

The chief argument for regarding the Irish poem as having 
been developed from native origins is the excellent way in which 
it fits in with Ossianictraditionin some details. Thus the stealing 
of a kiss by Diarmaid is well in accordance with his character ; 
for Diarmaid is constantly represented in Ossianic literature 
as the darling of women. Moreover Professor Cross believes 
that the stanza from the Book of the Dean of Lismore, given 
infra in the note to stanza 18 of Duanaire Finn, contains an 
important element of the original tradition, namely the desire 
for vengeance of a cast-off fairy mistress, necessary to the story 
in order to supply a motive for the bringing of the cloak. Many 
instances of the vengefulness of cast-off fairy mistresses are ci- 
ted by Professor Cross from Irish literature and folklore (Moa. 
Phil. XVI 657 sq.). The fairy mistress mentioned in the stanza 
in question, the daughter of the Dearg, was well known to Oss- 
ianic tradition as having once been a fairy mistress of Fionn’s 
(cf. LL facs. 164, col. 1, upper margin ; cf. also Ac. na Sen., ed. 
Stokes, l. 51). Late story-tellers who have tried to re-introduce 


this motive into the Arthurian story, have, according to Professor l 


Cross, failed to find a suitable fairy lover. The earlier Arthurian 
stories, according to Professor Cross, offer unsatisfactory motives. 

If the vengefulnes of a cast-off fairy mistress is essential to the 
story, in order to supply a motive for the bringing of the cloak, 
then the Irish poem undoubtedly succeeds better than any of 
the Arthurian stories in being at the same time both adequately 
motivated and in accordance with its own traditions. The 
argument would gain in strength were it certain that the stanza 
from the Book of the Dean of Lismore did form an essential 
part of the original story. Is such a motive absolutely necessary 
however? Men naturally enjoy a tale about the humiliation 
of boasters. The women of the Fiana boasted of their chastity. 
They were humiliated by means of the magic cloak. Why the 
owner of the magic cloak wished to humiliate them may have 
no more worried the mind of the first teller of the tale than the 
absence of motive for the old woman’s desire to bring Fionn 


between Irish and Greek stories have been already mentioned supra p., 
XLiv, infra, p. 192 sq. 
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into trouble, and for Lorcán's desire to help Fionn out, worries 
the teller of Fionn agus Lorcán (3). 

Is it likely that an Irish story-teller would have ‘hibernicised’ 
Arthur's knights into Fionn and the Fiana? This is an important 
question, and it can hardly be answered with certainty till the 
whole science of storiology stands upon surer ground than it 
does today, and till the methods of Irish Ossianic story-tellers 
in particular have been fully investigated. Till that question 
is definitely answered both Stern’s opinion and Professor Cross's 
must be regarded as tenabie. In the meantime the argument 
drawn from the prominence given to the women of the court 
leads the present writer to favour Stern's opinion that the Irish 
poem is based on some version of the Arthurian story. 

The neatness of plot and fittingness of characterisation of 
the Irish poem are easily accounted for, even by upholders 
of the hypothesis that the Irish author was borrowing from an 
Arthurian original. To have welded his borrowed and his 
added material into a whole so periect, might well be but a further 
manifestation of the Irish poet's consummate craftmanship. 
Of that craftmanship the Irish poet has already given evidence 
in every line of his poem, which is undoubtedly the swiftest 
and the most gracefully told of all medieval versions of the 
mantle story (°). 

The metre of the Irish poem is loose Deibhidhe. The opening 
couplets ol the quatrains are occasionally in Deibhidhe Ghuil- 
bneach. Lines of live, six, eight, and nine, syllables occur in the 
Duanaire Finn version. These lines have nearly all been corrected 
to the normal seven syllables in the notes below. Many of the rimes 


(1) See infra p. 181. 

(2) The" crudité” of the Irish poem, of which Stern speaks (ZCP 1309, 
1. 32), though apparently believed by Stern himself to be a crudity of style, 
is rather a certain crudity in the manners described, a 'crudity' which 
is observable in the Iliad. Perhaps Stern, like many of those who for the 
greater part of their lives have been accustomed to rhythmical measures 
only, was insensible to the subtle beauty of unrhythmical Deibhidhe. 

The same crudity of manners, described by Professor Cross (Mod. Phil. 
XVI 651) as “ the highly barbaric nature of the action," is believed by 
him to be a difficulty in the way of those who uphold the hypothesis that 
the Trish poem has been borrowed from courtly Arthurian romance. 
Upholders of that hypothesis might reply that a poet ‘hibernicising’ 
Arthur’s knights into Fionn and the Fiana would naturally make them 
conform to the manners of Fionn and the Fiana, who were always hasty 
and apt to cut off the heads of those who angered them, this being partie- 
ularly true of " mad senseless Conán Maol?” (Duanaire Finn LXI 10). 
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in the Duanaire Finn version are incorrect according to classical 
rules. The most irregular are the following, all of which have 
been corrected in the notes below: Ol:slóigh 1, on :ing[h]in 10, 
mná :iomrádh 3; bhróin :ló 19; fhios: Dhiarmaid 17. Stanza 
18, which is in a metre different from that of the rest of the 
poem, is almost certainly interpolated. It contains the irregular 
rimes amach :tteac|h], oram :oruibh. The Deibhidhe stanza which 
occurs in its place in the version of the Book of the Dean of Lismore 
is given infra, note to stanza 18. 

In the notes below an effort has been made, without departing Emendation 
far from the text of Duanaire Finn, to correct bad rimes, to 
make unmetrieal lines metrical, and to improve the meaning of 
some lines. “ DEAN” after a reading means that it is the reading 
of the Book of the Dean of Lismore, as given by A. CAMERON 
Rel. Celt. I 76sq." Ep. ” after a reading means that it is the reading 
of the Edinburgh MS, as given by CAMERON Rel, Celt, I 116 - 
sq. Where no authority is cited the emendation is conjectural. 


ja raibh, recte raibhe. 

1b slóigh, recte slógh. 

id uchlghlan, better uchtgheal (wcht zaal DEAN). 

2b is, recte 's. 

3a na mná, recte ar mná? 

3b Read perhaps Tugsad cuir agus rátha (Dean's text as given by 
Cameron: tugsiddirin gussi rahah) ‘They gave securities and guarantees’, 
a phrase which is fairly common in one form or another in Irish literature, 
equivalent here to ‘They declared’, They swore’. [For phrases with 
cuir agus rátha, cf. Eachlra Mhacaoimh an Iolair, Brian Ó Corcran do 
dheachtuigh, Iorard De Teiltiüán 7 Seosamh Laoide do chuir i n-eagar, 
1912, pp. 9, 44, 51, where it is noteworthy that Brian Ó Corcran, who often 
inflects nouns for the accusative, leaves cuir always in its nominative 
form.] 

3c raibh, recte raibhe. 

4a Do ráidh, recte Adubhairt (A dowirt DEAN). 

5a Ni fada, recte gairid (gerrid DEAN). 

5b With Dean omit an üair, and for bean read an bhean. 

6 There is no obvious way of correcting this stanza by comparison 
with the Dean's text. 

7a Read Is geis don bhrot go n-àille (almost the Dean's text : except 
that he reads “ dym wrat” = dom bhrat). 

7b This line is a syllable too short in the Duanaire version. [For 
gan Dean has“ ach na," which doubtless stands for acht ’na: I am not 
sure how this is to be understood and consrtued.| 

8a do m , recte dom. 

8d For glór na mban, read lugsad na muá' which the women uttered’? 
(atwg ni mnå Dean ; but a fug, do thug, etc., are unclassical). 
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9c Different. equally obscure, readings in DEAN & Ep. 

9d Insert ( (with Ep.) between ris and a, and translate: ‘how [or 
‘when’| it left her uncovered immediately’. See Glossary s.v. ris. [I have 
to thank Mr. George Nichols of the Dept of Education for drawing my 
attention to this meaning of ris.] 

10b fana, recte the classical form fá’ (ta DEAN). 

10c gan on (: ing[h]in), recte go nimh‘ fierce’ (gin neaf DEAN). 

llc isi, recte Í sin? 

11d nir, recte nochar? (cf. note to 12d). 

i2d níor, recte nochar (noc char DEAN) ; for himlionn ( :fionn),one would 
expect himlinn [old nominative form imliu, old acc. form imlinn : cf. WiN- 
piscu I. T. mit Wérlerluch, s.v. imbliu, and WixbiscH Táin, s.v. imlind] 

13b for ja, read doba? 

13d Níor chubhaidh a chur uimpe,‘ It was not right to put it about her’, 
the reading of Ep. (but with substitution of Nior for Ep.’s Ni ar), has the 
requisite seven syllables. 

14a Maighean, recte Maighinis (myghi'nis DEAN ; cf. Maighinis ingen 
Garaid Glünduibh Ac. na Sen., ed. Stokes. 1. 5315): Stern points out 
(ZCP I 308) that she appears as Fionn's wife in ^ Tóruigheach! Shaidhbhe 
Rev. Celt. 16, 21.” 

14b fa, recte doba? 

14d If we correct fana to fá' (as in the note to 10b), we must alter 
suas to go luath (gi loa DEAN). 

15a Tabhair, recte tug? ; do ráidh recte ar (er DEAN). 

15b dom mhnaoi, recte dom mnaoi-se (dym wneisi DEAN). 

15d dhi is, recte dhise 'gus? 

16b & is to be read as 's. 

16d ladhair, recte lár (Ep.), as translated. For the non-pala'aliza- 
tion of the n of ldodagdn in the gen. sg., sce supra, p. 61, footnote. 

17a Read Áonphág do füaras i mbraid (Ane phoik doaris in braed Dean) 
*A single stolen kiss which I received. 

17b In accordance with the change from tugus io do füaras, in the 
preceding line, read ó ‘from’ (o DEAN) for the first do ‘to’ in this line, and 
omit the second do (or alter it also to 6, and then elide it). 

17d Read muna bheith sí a haonarán? mor wea ssee na hynnirane 
DEAN). [mur for muna is not classical, so to reduce the number of syllables 
to seven there must be elision somewhere : elision is obtainable by reading 
the older a haonarán for *na haonarán of both versions.] 

18 For the interpolated Rannaigheacht stanza of Duanaire Finn, 
the Dean has a Deibhidhe stanza, which may be tranposed thus to nor- 
mally spelt classical Irish : 


Tabhraidh mo bhral doinh, a mhna: 
's mé inghcan an Deirg ghránna : 
nocha dhearnas[-sa] do locht 
acht feis re Fionn faobharnocht, 
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* Give me my cloak. O women: I am the daughter of the hateful Dearg. 
To have slept with Fionn of the unsheathed weapens is the only fault I 
have committed.’ 

19c Read Do fhégbhais fa mhéla ar mná (A dagis fa mbaalych ir mna 
DEAN) * You have left our women in disgrace’ (See méala inGlossary). 

19d énld, recte énlá (ane lay DEAN). 


LXVI FIONN’S FORAY TO TARA. 


This is a poor modernized version of poem II, published in Modernis- 

Part I of Duanaire Finn. Lines of six, eight and nine syllables DOR it: 
occur frequently where the original lines, as preserved in poem interpola- 
II, had the normal seven syllables. | Most of the variant readings tion 
are due to a desire on the part of the redactor of poem LXVI to 
replace archaic words by more modern ones, or a concise but 
difficult phrase by one simpler but more diffuse. His changes 
have more than once led the redactor to spoil the correct gram- 
mar and metre of the original. His preference for analytic 
forms of the verb is to be noted (e. g. 36d, 41c) and his constant 
insertion of the conjunction is to avoid abrupt unconnected 
phrases (e. g. 19c, 45b) It is interesting to note that, in accor- 
dance with the prejudice of the classical schools (IGT I 131) 
against the use of dochum in poetry, the redactor of LXVI has 
changed an original dochum (II 7c) to a ccoinne (LXVI 10c). 
Certain interpolations have been made in this version. The 
interpolated stanzas are: 12-16; 21-28; 33; 51-56; 59-61; 
64-76 ; 82-83. Some of these stanzas are marked by a diffuseness 
of language in marked contrast to the conciseness of the original 
poem. Some of them contain bad rimes, or unclassical forms 
(e. g. cum for dochum 66b, do shaoílim ‘which I think’ 72b). 

Among the interpolated stanzas, stanzas 64-76 form a group Standards 
apart describing the emblems (suaitheantais) of the sixteen , of the 

: E : : Fiana and 

warriors. These stanzas are completely different from the Jay of the 
stanzas on the standards of the Fiana (“ Na Brataichin", A. Ca- Sixteen 
MERON Rel. Cel. I 326) common in Scottish MSS, translated, Chiefs 
and annotated, with bibliography, notes, and variant readings, 
by Dr. R. Th. CHRISTIANSEN The Vikings and the Viking Wars 
in Irish and Gaelic Tradition, 1931, pp. 122, 124, 125, 280. 

The Irish poem containing stanzas on the sixteen standards 


Emendation 
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of the Fiana, known to Nicholas O' Kearney and Owen Connel- 
lan (Oss. Soc., I, 40; V, 160, 207), must have been a version of 
the present poem in Duanaire Finn (LXVI). as its titles " The 
Lay of the Sixteen Chiefs, or the Cattle Prey of Tara”, and 
“ The Battle of the Sixteen Chiefs ", suggest (!). 

In a few instances (mentioned in the notes to poem II) the 
version given here (LN VJ) helps to establish the reading of the 
original poem. Also it preserves three stanzas lacking in poem 
Il: stanzas 27-28, 80. These stanzas have been more fully 
annotated than the others in the notes below. To point out 
all the places where emendations might be made in the text 
would unduly lengthen the notes to the particular lines given 
below. I have therefore confined myself in most cases to such 
emendations as are necessary to justifv the translation. 


9c damannia. The redactor has altered the original reading and 
introduced this obscure word, apparently to suggest a rime with clannaibh 
in the next line. 

13a Omit one a. For oral version of q. 13 see p. Lit. 

24a a hathair, recte h’athair. 

27b The line as it stands has nine syllables. The correct reading may 
be: nt cheileabh ort, a Gharaidh. 

27d The line as it stands has eight syllables. 

28a The line as it stands has eight syllables. For Adupairt, ro ráidh 
or ad-beart should probably be read (cf. II 4a, 5b, where these words occur 
and are replaced in the corresponding lines of LXVI by adupairt). 

28b nar, recte nachar? (cf. II, 11b., where this form of the copula 
occurs). 

28d Garaidh (: saledh), recte Garadh. 

32b in cháogaid, recte Fir Cháogad (I1 21b), the genitive of a proper 
name. 

39b blathbhonaigh, recte b[h]uadhghonaigh (II, 27b). 

46a féin budhdhéin. The redactor not appreciating the true meaning 
of the Middle Irish budhéin (fadhéin) has duplicated it by its synonym 
féin (cf. original reading II 34). 

47a For the Middle Irish cheville mór rath (: Lughach) of II 35, the 


(1) Forreference to O'Kearney's and Connellan's mention of this poem 
l am indebted to Dr. Curistiansen Vikings 123, and more particularly 
to Professor T. F. O’Rahilly’s footnote in Scottish Gaclic Studies IV, 
1934, p. 49. The lay of the Sixteen Men catalogued by S. H. O'GRADY, 
Brit. Mus. Cal. 1 643 § 3, is certainly a variant of the Duanaire poem. 
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redactor reads rálha which he probably understood as the gen. sg. of a 
place-name. The new reading destroys the rime. 

66b cum a, recte go n-a as translated? 

"1b filelorg, recte frilhlorg (II 42a). 


LXVH - - THE LAY OF ATIRRGHESN THE GREAT 


An English verse translation of this lay entitled “ Airgin the Biblio- 

Great" has been published in Matthew Granam’s The Giantess — 8raphy 
1833. Seosamh LaoripE Fian-laoithe 51 sq. has published an: - 
Irish text of the lay, based on certain unspecified R. I. A. MSS, 
and on the printed Scottish versions in J. F. CAMPBELL’s Leabhar 
na Feinne 95 sq., and A. CAMERON’S Reliquiae Celticae, 1, 248, 
295, 374, 400; II, 391. Dr. R. Th. CHRISTIANSEN The Vikings 
and (he Viking Wars in Irish and Gaelic Tradition has published 
the text of the Duanaire Finn XS (with some inaccuracies), p. 
249 sq. ; variant readings from later MSS, p. 252; notes on the 
MSS, p. 97 : translation of the text. p. 99 ; bibliography and list 
of MSS of Scottish Gaelic versions (most of them originally written 
down from oral recitation), p. 109 ; Scottish Gaelic text from 
Fletcher's collection, p. 260 ; Scottish Gaelic variant readings, 
p. 265 ; discussion of the origin of the story, etc., pp. 393 sq., 419. 

Dr. Christiansen knows of no Norse king whose history might Who was 
have served as foundation for the plot of the present poem. Airrghean? 
Seosamh La4oipE Fian-laoithe 110 says of the name Airgheann 
mac Ancair, which he quotes in various forms from various 
versions : “ No personal names like these seem to be known 
in Norse". He suggests that Airgheann may be a hibernicised 
form of Icelandic orkin‘the ark’ ‘the ship’,and Ancar a hibernicised 
form of one of the Scandinavian forms of the word for ‘anchor’, 
but he adds that" the whole thing is very uncertain. ” 

In a story from the unpublished Acallam na Senórach contained, — Acallam 
in the 17th century RIA MS 24 P 5 (formerly belonging to the Bm 
Reeves collection), described by Dr. Hyde, RC XXXVIII 289, incident 
occurs a poem beginning (ink numeration p. 501, I. 8) A c[A]orr resembling 
E 2 : . . : the Lay 
üd thall san léana. Part of this poem has been summarised in of Airrghean 
Dr. CHRISTIANSEN’S Vikings pp. 418-419 @). An incident in 


(1) The poem has been referred to in another connection by Miss E. 
Hull in an article on “ The Hawk of Achill, or the Legend of the Oldest 
Animals," Folklore, 1932, p. 404. The 17th century Reeves MS in which 


Source 
of the 
Lay and of 
Cath 
Finntrága 


Date 
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the part there summarised resembles the plot of the Lay of 
Airrgheann the Great. It is as follows : 


Fionn with fifteen of his men entered into the service of the King of 
Lochlainn. The King of Lochlainn’s wife fell in love with Fionn. Fionn 
and his men were imprisoned. Goll came from Ireland to rescue them. 
Goll fought a hard fight with the King. Neither won a complete victory. 
In the night the King told his wife that only one weapon could kill him, 
his own sword. His wife stole the sword and gave it to Goll. Goll slew 
the king. Fionn and the fifteen men were released. Having plundered 
Lochlainn the Fian warriors return to Ireland, abandoning the faithless 
wife, who is drowned swimming after them. 


The plot of Catn Finutraga, ed. Ik. Meyer (9), also resembles 
the incident from the unpublished Acallam summarised above. 
Dr. CHRISTIANSEN (Vikings 394) tends to regard Cath Finntrága 
as the story from which the Lay of Airrgheann the Great borrowed 
itstheme. It would appear, however, that when Dr. Christiansen 
wrote page 394 of his book, he was still unacquainted with the 
Acallam poem, which he discusses on p. 419. Both the Lay 
of Airrgheann the Great and Cath Finnírága might with more 
probability be held to have been based on the Acallam poem, 
or on the stories which were its sources (?). 

In the whole of the Lay of Airgheann the Great only five or 
six words are used which might present difficulty to a speaker 
of the modern language. This modernity of vocabulary and 
the tendency towards rhythm noticeable in the metre suggest 
that the lay may even be as late as the Iuth century. It can 
hardly be earlier than the 15th century. The following unclassical 
usages seem to have occurred in the original text and are in 
favour of the suggested late date of origin: the consistent use 


it occurs was by Miss Hull wrongly believed to le in the possession of 
Dr. Hyde. 

(1) The wife and daughter of the King of France, in whose service Fionn 
vas, had eloped with Fionn. The King of the World in revenge leads a 
host to Ireland. After many battles on successive days, at Finntráig 
(Ventry, Co Kerry), Fionn kills the King of the World. 

The language of the poeni in the unpublished Acallam is in my opinion 
older than the langage ofeCath Finntrága. 

(2) Miss E. Hull, Folklore, 1932, p. 405 sg. summarises froin C. OTway’s 
Sketches in Erris and Tyrawley, 2nd ed. (1841), pp. 42, 107, a legend given, 
in“ Mr. Knight’s work on Erris”, which is very like the Acallam incident 
except that the Viking is the lover, and the Irish hero the all but invineible 
husband, who is killed in the secret way disclosed by the faithless wife. 
The Viking, on his way back to Norway, drowned the faithless wife off 


the Irish coast. 
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of raibh for raibhe 1 3 (3), 4, 10 (3), and 14 (See below note to 
14d); the use of a singular verb in agreement with a plural 
subject, unaccompanied by a numeral, in 4 and 17 (a raibh na 
fir, sul tàinic na slóigh) (°): the dual form gheal ( :sreath), for 
gheala, in st. 7 (see below note to 7 c). A nom. form bean ( :sean) 
is used for the acc. in st. 15. A analytic form of the verb in 
the first person occurs in all versions in stanza 2. [The similar 
form in stanza 26 of the Duanaire Finn version is replaced by 
some synthetid form, such as bhádhus|s]a,in some of the other 
versions.] Analytic forms of the third person do not occur, in 
the Duanaire Finn version, but there is occasion for them twice 
only. 

The metre is Rannaigheacht Mhór. In the Duanaire version 
many of the lines are of six, eight, and nine syllabes. All these 
lines, with the exception of very few, have been corrected to the 
normal seven syllabes in the notes to the particular lines below. 
The rimes of the Duanaire version are extremely irregular. The 
rimes of the original seem to have been a little less so. The very 
irregular rime sinn: [fa]ni, in stanza 2, appears as mé: (fan) 
ngréin in many MSS. 

Là «fie nous LO tue particular lines below an ^ttempt has been 
made to normalize the number of syllables in each Iine, to re- 
move unclassical forms where possible, and, here and there 
to improve the sense, without departing far from the text of 
Duanaire Finn, which is almost a hundred years older than the 
oldest of the other MSS. Variants from other MSS cit-d in the 
notes are all from Dr. CHRISTIANSEN’s valuable list (Vikings 
p. 252 sq., where the variant readings of eight selected MSS are 
given). 

This poem has been mentioned, p. xcvi, n. 4. 


1b In the Duanaire Finn version Patrick is attending to psalms and 
not drinking. In all other versions Patrick is either drinking and not 
attending to psalms, or neither drinking nor attending to psalms. Dr. 
CHRISTIANSEN, Vikings, p. 101, suggests that an alteration was made by 
some ecclesiastical copyist, perhaps by Aodh Ó Dochartaigh (the scribe of 
Duanaire Finn) himself, ^ who thought it somewhat derogatory to the 
character of the saint that the latter should have tired of his psalms, and 


(1) In stanzas 3 and 10 raibh might be emended to raibhe (see notes 
to 3c and 10b). 

(2) For other examples see LXVIII 26, 36, 52, and supra p. cxv, n. 1: 
a singular verb in agreement with a plural subject determined by a num- 
eral adj. (as in V 10, XXXIX 85, note to LVIII 13a) is common in classical 
poetry. 


Metre 


Emendation 
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spent his time in drinking and conviviality.” Comparison with the other 
MSS would suggest that the original reading was gan psailm ar a üidh ná 
ól attending neither to psalins nor drinking’. 

1c tāinic, recte (cid (three MSS). 

2c ldoch, recte laoteh (three MSS); fa, recte is (several MSS). 

2d fior, recte a fhir (several MSS). 

3b Insert a before ita? 

3c raibh might here be emended to raibhe, as elision would get rid of 
the extra syllable (but not in 1a, or 4c). 

3d ataoir, recte alaoíse? 

4a Aithres[s]a. recte do-bhéara mé (* B", the oldest of the other MSS). 

4d Omit one Fíana. 

5a There is no obvious way of reducing the number of syllables in 
this line. 

od ffioeh, recte ffraoch (three MSS). 

6a Arna, recte d'aithle a (oldest of the other MSS): ndearmad must 
then be altered to ndearmaid. 

6b Add (ug before in días (with two MSS, which, however, seem to 
have the unclassical form (hug). For the phrase fa doigh linn ' who were 
a source of confidence to us (?)' see Glossary. 

6c Omit /ug here (with most MSS) [The sense remains the same, as 
tug has been inserted at the beginning of the preceding line: see preceding 
note]. 

7a gan ogal, recte go hogal (as translated)? [Cf. go hobann, elc., 
some MSS.] 

7b far b|h]fedm|h]ar, a peculiar spelling of farbh édmhar. The true 
reading (preserved in its exact form by no MS) may have been i luing go 
dian ar linn ‘in a ship swiftly on the water’. 

7c Most MSS agree with Duanaire Finn in having here an adjective 
in the form of the nom. singular, qualifying a dual noun. A nom. pl. 
form would be expected (4). One 18th century MS reads dias for dà, 


(1) The use of a singular form of the adjective after a dual noun may 
be a northernism: ef. A. GeEaArNon Parrthas an Anma 1645, Index, item 
for p. 187, don dà aithne dhéidheanaigh (dat. sg. form); ef. also the follo- 
wing forms from Miss C. O'RauiLLv's ed. of a late 17th cent. E. Ulster 
scribe's version of Tór. Grü. Griansh., ITS, NNV, p. 52, 1. 26, and p. 102, 
l. 2, an dá chlár chadad chomhdhaingean, an dá lamhuinn leathan leannghor- 
ma; ef. also Gaelic Journal, V, 5, Donegal folk-tale contributed by John 
C. Ward, air a dhà chois dheirionnaigh (dat. sg. form). Scottish Gaelic also 
uses a singular form of the a jective (ef. dá bhonnach bheag ‘two small 
cakes’ and other examples given by G. CALDER A Gaelie Grammar [1923], 
p. 122), and, sometimes at least, in Scottish Gaelic the dual adj. agreeing 
with a fem. dual noun takes the fem. dat. sg. form, like the noun, even 
though the noun is syntactically subject or object (ef. thug be n an tigh 
mhóir dhi, dà chuinneig ùir, ’s iad lan bainne, J. G. McKay The Wizard’s 
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which makes the following noun and adjective gen. pl. Read therefore 
in dias fhéinneadh ngeal? 

8a ris, recte ag (two good MSS, which, however, have the unclassic- 
al form aig). 

8b don, recte ris an (two MSS). 

8c, d For do read re (le two MSS). 

9d is, recte agus? 

10b co deas (: feis). One good MS reads gan gheis, which gives better 
rime. [Al MSS except Duanaire Finn read dian for go dian. Perhaps 
we should restore the classical raibhe for raibh and read grádh dían nach 
raibhe gan gheis ‘violent love which was not unforbidden' : cf. infra note to 
12b.] 

11b sin, recte so (two best MSS). 

12a Omit a? 

12b Omit an (with many MSS) ; go deas (: leis) : one is inclined to alter 


Gillie, p. 48, 1l. 13. The tendency to use a singular form of the ad- 
jective, in place of the older plural form, doubtless arose from the sin- 
gular form of the substantive which preceded the adjective. [For the 
nom. dual, classical Irish used a nominative singular form for substantives 
of the o-stem declension, a dative singular form, perhaps with some 
exceptions, for substantives of other declensions.] The substitution of a 
singular form of the adjective for a plural form may have been helped, 
however, bx confusion between adjectivally used genitives of o-stem 
substantives, and true i-stem adjectives. [The genitive of a substantive 
used adjectivally does not change to agree with the case or number of 
the substantive which it qualifies.] Thus dá sheol fhasgaidh' two sheltering 
sails’, P. Bocht Ó hUraixx, ed. McKenna, XXVI, 13, is an instance of 
adjectival use of the genitive of a substantive of which all speakers of 
Irish would be conscious. All speakers might not, however, be conscious 
of adjectival use of the gen. sg. of the substantive tapadh ‘activity’ in 
an dá d[h]eag[h]láoch d[h]eag|h]thapaidh, Duanaire Finn IV 54, as tapaidh, 
in popular Munster use, is treated almost as an ordinary adjective, being 
even used adverbially and predicatively (cf. [Rev. P. O'Leary] Foeldir 
do Shéadna, An t-Ath. S. ‘Mac Cin Réilihini Oir) It would require a 
larger collection of examples than is easily obtainable to decide which of 
the following are really instances of adjectival use of the gen. sg. of a sub- 
stantive, rather than of use of singular i-stem adjectives qualifying dual 
nouns: dà dham allaid, S. H. O'Gnapv Silva Gad. I 59 (ef. the plural 
coin allaidh, required by the metre, and having good manuscript support 
in E. Ruadh Ó Stiteapudatn’s ^ Im leabaidh aréir”, Dinneen’s ed., poem 
I, 1. 17 ; cf. also laoigh allaidh, note infra to Duanaire Finn LXVIII 8d.) ; 
dhá bharr abaidh ‘two ripe crops’, Leabhar Cloinne Aodha Buidhe, ed. T. 
Ó DoxwcHaADHa, poem I], 1, 98; dà C[hJolum c|hjaidh (?) Fél. Oen., ed. 
Stokes, H. Bradshaw Soc., notes to July 15. See infra Corrigenda. 
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to gan gheis as above, note to 10b. (It might be that the poet rimed e 
followed by a broad s, spelt -eas, with e followed by a slender s, spelt 
-cis, seeing that for ttreas : leis in stanza 18 no obvious emendation suggests 
itself. This would agree with the pronunciation of Tyrone, Derry, Glens 
of Antrim, and Rathlin, mentioned by S. Ó SEARCAIGH Foghraidheacht 
$63. Against this however is the riming of as : dheas, as: leas, in stanzas 
25, 26. For a Scottish leis-san: sheasas see Highl. Songs of the '45, ed. 
J. L. CAMPBELL, p. 138, l. 23). 

12e san recte insan? 

12d as éis a modernism for the reading as eadh of the two best of the 
other MSS. 

13d tugsat, recte tugadar (as suggested by the readings of several MSS). 

14b 's, recte is. 

14d raibhe, recte the unclassical form raibh? 

15d 's, recte agus (several MSS). 

16b ^s, recte as? The whole line would then be ré a dhóigh as a chor 
a gcéin. For ré meaning ‘regarding’ after verbs of saying, see Glossary. 
For dóigh a ‘confidence in’, see Glossary, The readings of the other MSS 
differ greatly. The oldest has d*thchas, which is close to the Duanaire rea ling. 

17b is, recte agus (some MSS). 

18b uaisle, recte siauigh (two MSS, one of them,“ F”, a gooe MS). 

18c cía do ghébhadh, recte cia choisgfios ‘who willl check?’ (oldest of the 
other MSS, supported by similar readings in other MSS) (!). 

19a Insert é before sin? 

19b Insert n before sonn qund omit catha after it RAO) MSS). 

19e is, recte agus ? 

19d A syllable is lacking. The variant readings as given by Dr. 
Christiansen supply no obvious emendation : gach ‘every’ occurs in one 
of them. Should we read leigthear eadrainn gach cteas baith? 

20d Read beir leat ar gach taotbh dod sgéith? (leatt it inse ted after 
beir in at least one version of this stanza, and is common after beir in the 
stanzas built on the same model which follow this stanza in other MSS. 

21a a ttriath ( :féin) recte the old genitive form a ttreith. 

21b  nár recte nachar? 


(1) The sequence of tense, secondary future, in the subordinate clause 
in the next line, may have led to the change to a secondary future (do 
ghébhadh) in this line. But a change froin a primary tense (such as the 
future cia choisgfios) in the main clause to a secondary tense in the subord- 
inate clause is not infrequent: cf. An agam, a laich, ar Oisin, co fcrainn 
comrac rit (Cath Finntrága cd. K. Meyer, l. 625); an rim anois go [frca- 
grainn Duanaire Finn XXXIX 7); rachadsa féin . . . go bhfeasainn 
(Sgéalaigheacht Chéilinn, ed. O. Bergin, 3d ed., p. 57, story 27, 1. 107). 
In Duanaire Finn XLVIII 26d there is a change to the past subjunctive 
go gcuirinn, where the LL copy of the verse has the present subjunctive 
cor lár. 
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21c is, rete agus? 

22a Mur, recte the classical form Afuna: then to reducc the number 
of syllables once more to seven, dhiobh might be omitted (with some MSS). 

22b Read nó san sbéir re lüth an éin (?) (The other MSS differ too 
much to be of help). 

23a Insert dhó after  !ugthaot. 

23c ngaisgead|h]ach, recte some two-syllabled synonym such as 
bhféinneadh? 

24 The rime ffear : f[h]aicfe is unusually poor (but fc. fir: geincadh 4). 
The other versions are too far from the Duanaire Finn version to be of 
help. 

25a  Do-bheirim fo (a peculiar form of asseveration), recte luighim fo 
‘I swear by’ (a form of asseveration common inthe literature: cf. WINDISCH 
Tdin, glossary, s. v. Luighim)? 

25b gurb, recte gurab. 

25c is, recte agus? 

25d Read do fágbhadh son tsliabh fa-dheas (reading suggested by some 
MSS). 

26b ar cách, recte cháich? 

26c is gé go llàinic, recte agus gé tháinig (gé go, the modern form, is 
not classical). 


LXVIII THE LAY OF BEANN GHUALANN. 


Twelve stanzas from the opening portion of this lay have been 
edited from three MSS, with notes, by Prof. T. F. O’RAHILLY 
Measgra Dánta Part I, 57, 89. Prof. O'Rahilly did not use the 
Duanaire Finn version. Professor O'Rahilly (ibidem, p. 89) 
says a word about the inferior 19th century Mayo oral version 
of thirty-seven lines published by J. HArpIMAN Irish Minstrelsy 
II 386 sq. (also in T. FLANNERY’s Duanaire na Macaomh I, 1x). 

The metre is Rannaigheacht Bheag. The riming system is 
irregular. Two words may rime with one word (e. g. giol'a: 
[sh]lios a 2). Rimes that disregard the quality, and even the 
presence or absence, of consonants are frequent (e. g.g[h|leanntoibh : 
al|l]ta 3, choilitibh: fionna 15), as also rimes based on the 
lengthening of vowels short in classieal poetry (e. g. oidhche : 
fraoich do, note to 12b, órdha: Morna 32). The imperfection 
of the rimes is probably a sign of lateness, as Prof. O'Rahilly 
points out in his notes. Lines of six and eight syllables are not 
only common all through this poem as preserved in the Duanaire, 
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but also occur in the twelve verses edited by Prof. O'Rahilly. 
It is therefore probable that such lines occurred in the original: 
te>t. 

The comparative modernity of the vocabulary of the lay is 
against a date earlier than the 15th century. The following 
unclassical forms occur in the Duanaire version: raibh (for 
raibhe) 5, 19, 41; buaileadh (for do buaileadh) 19 ; d'f[h]an (for 
do fhan) 23: do th|rit (for do thuiteadar) 36; tàinic (for 
lángadar) 52 ; rachadh for do rachadh) 63 ; () coisgfe misi, coisgfe 
sinne (for coisgfidh misi, coisgfidh sinne) 58, 60 : coisgfeam, gearr- 
jam (for coisgfeamaid, gearrfamaid) 65-66) (1) : (3) faris 0 m Baoisgne 
31 : chom a ttainic 32 (?) ; airm (for the acc. pl. arma) (3) 42 ; arma 
(gen. pl., for arm) 99; dig (acc. pl, for óga) 88: [bh]Féinnibh. 
riming with Éirinn, (dat. pl., for bhFíanaibh) 55; na Fuar- 
rdhacht (:gruamdha) (gen. sg., for na Fuardhachla) 84; ar 
*fhiaclaibh (for ar a fhiaclaibh) 37 : 'edain (for a édain) 54: a' 
(for an) 42. Other modernisms are noted infra, notes to 13a, 
14d, 40c, 81a. Some of these unclassical forms probably oc- 
curred in the original. With the exception of the unclassical 
acc. forms, they are all such as occur only in the latest stratum of 
lays in the Duanaire. The poem ought therefore perhaps to 
be assigned to the end of the 15th or beginning of the 16th centu- 
ry. With this conclusion agree the conclusions to be drawn 
from the looseness of the metre already referred to. 

The plot of this poem shows some resemblance to the plot 
of the Bruidhean stories mentioned supra. p. 26. footnote. The 
giant with the iron harp, whose playing reduced the Fiana to 
impoteney stanzas 35-43), could be paralleled from many Irish 
stories (Cf. supra notes to XLVIII. Cf. also N. O'lxearney's 
footnote, Oss. Soc., II, 137; also text of Oss. Soc. VI 28 ; also 
the character known as Ridire an Chiuil in the Irish Arthurian 
story adapted from an unidentified French original by Brian 
Ó Corcran, entitled Eachtra Mhacaoimh an Iolair, ed. by I. 
De Teiltiàn and S. Laoide, 1912, pp. 40-41. Cf. also the folktale 
Finn dans le Pays des Géants, RC XXXII 188; also J. CURTIN 
Hero-lales 497, Myths, story beginning 292). 


(1) These conjunet forms, used where the classical language would 
require absolute forms, are common in both absolute and conjunct position 
in modern West Munster speech. [West Munster speakers would, however, 
in ordinary speech, hardly use an analytic form coisgfe sinne in the first 
person plura! of the future tense.] 

(2) Unclassical prepositional forms. 

(3) A classically inflected accusative plural (arma) occurs in stanza 101. 
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A comparison of the stanzas edited by Prof. O'Rahilly with Emendation 
the corresponding stanzas of Duanaire Finn shows that it would 
be impossible to reconstruct the original text by mere conjectural 
emendation of the Duanaire version. In the following notes 
emendation has therefore been confined to correction of the 
more obvious errors. | 

The poem has been mentioned, p. ci, n. 3, p. cv,1. 4 and in. 4. 


2d See buabhall in the Glossary. 

Ja chruite ceóilbhinn, recte chruit cheóilbhinn? 

4b  leirgfinn, translated as thought it were leirg fhinn. (The word- 
spacing of the MS for this line has been retained in the printed text, as 
the line is certainly corrupt). 

8d laoidh callaidh, recte laoigh allaidh. 

10a duallán, recte nuallan. 

12b fraoiche, recte fraoích (The scribe, not content with the rime 
oidhche: fraoich do, has written an anomalous form fraoiche for the gen. 
sg. of jraoch). 

12c choinchionn (: aoíbhinn), recte the variant form chaoínchionn 
(See Prof. T. F. O'RauirLv's Measgra Dánta Pt. I, Glossary). 

13a binne (for binn) may be mainly due to a desire on the part of the 
scribe to fill out the line to seven syllables. <A certain plural idea in 
siansán ‘music’, ‘singing’, (composed of several notes) may have made the 
plural adjective seem natural. Fora plural adjective used with a collective 
noun see supra p. cxxr. The original poet may have intended rime in the 
couplet between smólach and mór in. The scribe may then have pronounced 
smólach as smáolach, which is given by Professor T. F. O'xRAuirLv Irish Dia- 
lecis 37, as a South East Ulster pronunciation. Pronouncing and writing 
smólach as smáolach, he may have believed that it was intended to rime 
with ad|h]|b|h]ar, which (see O'RAniLrv Ir. Dial. 180), in parts of Ulster 
and of Scotland, is pronounced in a way that might be written dobhar. 

14d mialla (: dhíamhroibh), apparently a deliberate corruption of 
míolta for the sake of rime (1). 

15d shugha, recte shubha. 

18d orchradh has been translated as though it were a form of O. I. 


(1) Or is it an example of the confusion of ía and ío which has taken 
place, in some words at least, in some dialects? Such confusion is exempli- 
fied in the literature by the riming of fa with fo: e. g. Gadelica I, p. 121, 
l 13; p. 123, 1. 49 (Mayo, 18th century): T. CanoLAN's Poems, ed. T. 
Ó Máille, Ir. Texts Soc., XVII, line 1292 (North Connacht and Meath 
border dialect, 18th century: a mhían-sa: a’ lsaoghail-si: sgiamhach) ; 
The Gaelic Songs of Mary MAcLeEop, ed. J. Carmichael Watson, l. 546 
(Skye, Scotland, 17th century): examples from unpublished North 
Connacht elegies, RIA MSS B IV 1, 179b ; I V 1, 42-44, 46. 
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airchra, erchra, urchra ‘ruin’, ‘perdition’: cf. the derived adj erchradach 

(PH), urchradhach, orchradhach (TGB?). The rime with Conán, however | 

makes one think of a scriba! corruption of rochrddh ‘great torment’, 
22a Ni, recte In 'the', 

26a  Neamhnaid, recte Neamhnaind ( = Neamhnainn). 

31b mbréagha, recte mbreaghdha (Cf. supra p. 128, footnote). 

38b cialla: sgéla. For this dialectal rime see supra note on LVII 30a. 

40c gébha, for gébhad : cf. perhaps the 1st pers. sg. fut. forms do-bhéa- 
ara, do-dhéna (for do-bhéar, do-ghéan of classical Irish), written by a late 
17th cent. E. Ulster scribe, Tór Gru. Griansh., ed. Miss C. O'Rahilly, ITS, 
XXIV, p. 4, 1]. 20; 24 : cf. notes to LXVII 4a, EOD 10a. 

44c dtriall, recte thriall? 

53d nar ffáodhbha, recte nárbh dobhdha. 

54d deich, translated as though it were a deich (The line is probably 
corrupt). 

57  Astanza in which Goll undertakes to fight against Crom na Cairrge 
must be missing before this (cf. 68). The pairing of the Fiana with their 
enemies (Goll against Crom; Osgar against Faobhar ; Díarmaid against 
Traoillén, and so forth) is paralleled in other Irish stories. Instances from 
Tóraigheacht Shaidhbhe and Cath Muighe Léana are cited by Stern, RC, 
ANTS: 

65a  Neamhnaid, recte Neamhnaind (= Neamhnainn). 

76a cabhair, recte do chabhair (The scribe apparently wrote cabhair 
from a desire to reduce the line to seven syllables). 

80d pronnta, recte promhtha? (Cf. fírór promthae, Fél. Oen., ed. Stokes, 
Henry Bradshaw Soc., Oct. 21.) [But see Glossary.] 

81a don tsleamhuin síoda has been translated as though it stood for 
don tsleamhuinshioda (compound of adjective and substantive). In 
classical poetry a compound such as sleamhuinshíoda would have been treated 
as a single four-syllabled word, fully stressed on the first syllable and with 
only weak stress on the other three syllables. Similarly dong[h]ruagach 
(79a) and sodhathach (81d) wonld have been treated as three-syllabled 
words with full stress on don and so and weak stress on the other syllables. 
To treat sleamhuinshíoda, áonghruagach, and sodhathach, as four-syllabled 
and three-syllabled words respectively in this poem would, however, 
spoil the metre, which permits only disyllabic words in the end of the 
lines. It would also spoil the rime, for it would make a weakly stressed 
syllable correspond to the strongly stressed first syllable of the disyllabic 
word riming with it. [In the modern spoken Irish of West Munster, 
words forming what in classical Irish would have been a compound word 
are stressed about as strongly as similar words in a closely connected group 
which in classical Irish would not have been treated as a compound word. 
Thus f have heard the late Rev. Patrick S. Dinneen, compiler of the 
Dictionary, pan upon the words an<a>-mhaith and Anna mhaith, as 
though there were no difference between them in pronunciation. I doubt 
if any considerable difference in stress could be discovered between the 
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ways the word bosga would be pronounced in West Munster in the two 
phrases sean<a>-bhosga and bosga nua. The modern rule, then, as exemp- 
lified by S. Ó SEARCAIGH Foghraidheacht 337, seems to be that in momen- 
tary compounds (such as sean-fhear) each component is given full stress, 
but that longstanding permanent compounds (such as muicfheoil) are 
stressed as a simple word on the first syllable.] 

85d as na‘so that... not’: as go‘in order that’, ‘that’, is common in 
the Irish of the early 17th century Ulster writer, Tadhg O CrAwárw, Flight 
of the Earls, ed. Rev. P. Walsh, 1916, e.g. p. 42, 1. 24 ; p. 188, 1. 19; p. 
192, l. 1. 

92a gan ar has been translated as though it were go n-ar. 

105b do ffada, recte dob fhada. 

106d ndeaghaidh], recte ndiaidh ( : Diarmaid). 


LXIX THE CHESS-GAME BENEATH THE YEW-TREE 


The chess-game described in this poem has been described, 
with many differences in details, in Tóraigheacht Diarmada 
agus Ghráinne (1) (S. H. O'Grady's edition, Oss. Soc., III, 1855, 
p. 144 sq. ; reprint in the edition of the Soc. for the Preservation 
of the Ir. Lang., Pt. II, 1906 [and earlier dates], p. 17 sq. Cf. the 
similar version in RIA MS 23 L 27, fo. 13a, written in 1737). After 
the prose description, the texts of Tóraigheacht Díarmada agus 
Ghráinne which have been mentioned insert a version of the 
present poem (Oss., III, p. 152; Soc. for the Pres. of the Ir. 
Lang., Pt. II, p. 24; 23 L 27, fo. 14b). The poem does not, 
however, appear in the oldest text of Tóraigheacht Diarmada 
agus Ghráinne, that in RIA MS 24 P 9 (see p. 29), written by 
the Connacht scribe Dáibhí Ó Duibhgeannáin in 1651. Moreover 
in this oldest text Diarmaid has no felper when he escapes from 
Fionn's men gathered around the tree. In the later texts, on 
the other hand, it is said that Osgar undertook to help Díarmaid, 
the present poem being quoted as the authority for the change 
(Oss., ITI, p. 154 ; Soc. for the Pres., Pt. II, p. 24 ; 23 L 27, 144), 

A Scottish version of the poem, written down from oral trad- 
ition in 1774 by Duncan Kennedy of Argyll, has been published 
by J. F. CAMPBELL Leabhar na Feinne 155 sq. In the Scottish 


(1) For diseussion of this tale see supra p. XXXV sq. 
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version Osgar is l'ionn'sopponent in the chess-game, not Oisín. 
In Duanaire Finn, and in both the older and later versions of 
Tóraigheacht Díarmada agus Ghráinne, Oisin is Fionn’s oppo- 
nent. Seosamh LaAorpE Fian-laoithe, p. 1 sq., has followed the 
Scottish text in making Osgar Fionn’s opponent (t). 

Metre The metre of the poem is puzzling in all versions. The lack 
of riming words in the first and third lines of the stanzas has left 
these lines particularly open to corruption. They therefore vary 
greatly in the numbers of syllables they contain. The second 
and fourth lines, of which the end words rime with one another, 
are more consistent. They usually vary between five syllables 
(when the riming word is monosyllabic) and six syllables (when 
the riming word is of two syllables). It is therefore probable that 
the original metre varied between simple Rionnaird (6? + 62) 
and a variation of Rionnaird known as “ Cró Cumaisg idir 
Rionnaird is Leath-rannaigheacht” (6? + 51!) (2). 

Date The simplicity of the language of the poem, judged by modern 
standards, suggests that it cannot have been written before the 
15th century. The relative use of do with a primary tense 
(do labhrus tá 14d) is unclassical. It may not, however, have 
occurred in the original text. 

Emendation The text of Duanaire Finn differs so much from the Irish 
texts already mentioned, and from the Scottish text, that those 
texts could hardly be used to emend the many metrieal irregul- 
arities of the Duanaire text. Emendations in the notes below 
are therefore conjectural, and have been confined to the minimum 
necessary to justify the translation. 


ta yorthaidhi, reete goirthi? 

Sa haithnniom has been translated as though it were hatthneadh. 
10a ni imedra (ist pers. sg. fut., lor ni imeór), cf, LXVIII 40c, note. 
27b drol has been translated as though it were dron. 


(1) Seosamh Laoide’s text has been conflated from the versions of the 
poem given in the texts mentioned of Toraigheacht Diarmada agus Ghrainne 


and from the Scottish version. 
(2) Cf. Thurneysen’s Mittelirische Verslehren, in Wh, STOKES und E. 


Winpiscu Irische Texte, III, pp. 142, 158. 
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APPENDIX 
ORALLY PRESERVED FIONN HELPER-TALES (cf. supra p. XII). 


The following is a representative list of orally preserved stories of the 
type in which Fionn, with the aid of a helper gifted with supernatural 
power, defeats magic or gigantic opponents. 

Numbers I-X belong to a group which may be called the « Céadach 
group » from the name given the Helper in the majority of them. This 
group, though well known to unlettered storytellers and apparently not 
to be found in extant manuscripts, may perhaps have been moulded in 
circles more literary (1) than the circles that moulded tales of the Lorcán 
type (XVI, ete.) This is suggested by the fact that there are hints of 
the existence formerly of manuscript copies ofa tale about « Céadach Mor » 
(see Dr. Hyde's remarks, Béatoideas I 150 sg.), and also by the fact that 
there are references to a hero called 1° Céadach mac Righ na Sorcha and 
2» Céadach mac Ri na dTolach, in the Early Modern tale of Giolla an 
Fhiugha, and in poem 7 of Professor T. F. O’RAHILLY’s Dánta Grádha 
(2nd ed.), as pointed out by Dr. Hyde (t. c.) C). References to a Cétach 
Cithach m. Rig Lochtann in a 13th (?) century tale, published by K. 
MEYER in his Fianaigecht (see pp. 76, 86, 92), are hardly, however, to be 
looked upon as references to the Céadach of the stories under considera- 
tion here, as they assign a reason for Cétach Cithach’s coming to the Fian 
which does not agree with what our stories tell of Céadach. 


I «Mac Ríogh Barr na bhFuighleach » (Mayo), being Story VIII of 
An Lampau Draoidheachta agus Naoi Sgéatta eile, M. Ó TIOMÁNAIDHE do 
bhailigh (1935) 139 sq. Incidents : there are (a) two wooers, of whom the 
successful one comes as (b) a strong helper(?) to the Fian ; (c) Fionn is 
summoned to a war in the East ; (d) the helper kills amhais (3), etc., and 


(1) Cf. Appendix C. p. 18°. 

(2) In the late romantic tale of the Cú Chulainn cycle entitled Eachtra 
na gCuradh (R. lI. A. MS. 24 P 7, p. 71 sq., South Ulster, 18th cent.) An 
Céadach mhac Ríogh na dTulach is a relative of the son of the King of 
Tír Tharngaire, and is one of the best champions helping the King of Tír 
Tharngaire, which is situated apparently in south Asia, against his enemy 
the king of North Asia. 

(3) In I-XII, XIV-XV, NXI-XXIIL the helper works on the whole 
by strength: in XIII, XVI-XIX he works rather by magic. 

(4) The amhais, originally * mercenary soldiers ’, are pictured by modern 
storytellers as wild, semihuinan, cannibals, kept by ogre kings in a spe- 
cial building near the palace, apparently for the purpose of killing and 
eating unwelcome guests. 
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does most of the fighting for Fionn; (e) an arm whieh comes mysteriously 
down the chimney in the night is cut off by the helper ; (f) the owner of 
the arm is tracked next day to his underground home and killed ; (g) the 
helper is killed ; (h) a contraet previously made with the helper's wife, to 
hoist black sails if the helper were killed, is disregarded by Fionn ; (i) Fionn 
comes home; (j)the helper is revivified, the revivifying involving (X) a 
new adventure story. [In this version the tracking in f is by bloodstains 
from the injured shoulder. There is similar tracking by bloodstains 
from the injured shoulder in No. NNV infra, and in Béaloideas V 301 
(in a version of the Unique Story tale mentioned supra pp. xv-xv1, foot- 
note) — also in the English Beowulf poem to be discussed later in this 
appendix.] 

II « Céatach agus Londubh » (Mayo). Béaloideas I 141 sq. Incidents as 
in I, but to b are added what may be called « bII» additions, namely, 
that the Fian, fearing the helper, set him difficult, dangerous, tasks (ef. 
supra p. N1 where the similar motif in Aarne-Thompson 650 is referred 
to); e and f are omitted. 

III « Mac Ri Solla» (Sligo), in Béaloideas III 304 sq. [Incidents 
roughly as I1: the e-f episode, however, has left its trace perhaps in the 
fact that the war in the east is against a queen and her son (cf. X-XIII, 
SSW, NAM: 

IV The story of Gilla na Grakin (Donegal) (This Gilla na Grakin’s 
original name was Césa), in J. Curtin Myths 244 sg. Incidents roughly 
as II. 

V « Giolla na gCochall Craicionn » (Donegal), in E. C. QuiaaiN A Dialect 
of Donegal 215 sq. Roughly as II, but lacking « bll » additions. 

VI « Fin MaeCool, Ceadach Og, and the Fish-hag » (Kerry), in J. CUR- 
TIN Hero-lales 462 sq. Incidents almost as in II, but c occurs in what may 
be ealled a «eVI» version, according to which the expedition is the result 
of tasks assigned by a hag who has won a game. « Dyeermud » is here 
assistant to the helper: cf. XII, XX. 

VII « King Mananaun » (Achill), in W. LARMINIE West Irish Folktales 
(1893) 64 sg. Roughly like 1I. Mananaun is here (as also in V) (!) the 


(1) « Mananán » is again the father in a Mayo version in Béaloideas 
] 329 sq. (contributed by Pilib de Bháldraithe), which, through oversight, 
has not been analysed here. In a Galway version, also through oversight 
left unanalysed, in D. O'ForuaAnTA's Siamsa an Gheimhridh (1892) 5 sq., 
« Deirdre Nf Manan..áin » is the name of the girl, and « Murchadh » (not 
‘< Céadaeh °) the name of the wooer. 

« Seéal Chéadtaigh, mac Ri na Saraeh » (West Kerry), contributed by 
An Seabhae to Béaloideas ITI 387 sg., has also been overlocked : it contains 
incidents « cXNI-eNI»(hag's arm torn off) and «fNI». The / episode, 
however, includes a sticking to the seat incident reminding one of the 
Bruidhean-tales included in NVI-XIN of the present list, studied supra 
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father of the girl whom « Kaytuch » woos and wins ; c is in a « cVII » variant, 
accordiug to which the expedition is the result of tasks imposed by a girl 
with whom Fionn has slept ; k (as well as e and f) omitted. 

VIII Céadtach Mac Fhinn as Éirinn... Tomás Mac CÉiDIcH [Conemara, 
Co. Galway] d'innis; Eoghan Ó NracnurAIiN do chuir síos (Connradh na 
Gaedhilge ; 1907). This version, as also NI-NNII, omits a; it agrees 
with II in having « bH » incidents ; c = « cIV »; e, f.g, j, k. omitted. Céad- 
tach in this version turns out to be Fionn's long-lost son: cf. IN, and 
Osgar and Faolán stories mentioned supra p. xvir, and pp. 50-51. 

IX The Scottish story of the Lad with the Skin Covering, whose name 
was Ceudach (cf. IV), printed in J. G. CAMPBELL Fians 260 sq. Like IV, 
but a very broken down version: a as in N (three princes); c in a « ec IN 
version, according to which a hag appears with a shirt to fit the man whom» 
she binds to perform tasks as in NNIJ. Ceudach here is a nephew of 
Fionn's: cf. VIII. 

X « Murchadh, mac Righ Laighean » (Mayo), in Dr. D. Hype’s Sgéaluidhe 
Gaedhealach (Nutt) 358. Incidents resemble Il, but «bII » not clearly 
expressed ; A, and j-k. omitted (as well as e and f); perhaps the inclusion 
of three giants and a hag (with a cú nimhe, killed by Bran) in d replaces e 
and f. [Cf. the connection of the e-f incidents with the motif of a hag 
mother and her giant sons, commented on in the note on the Grendel epi- 
sode later in this appendix (p. 186) : the haghas a ct nimhe, killed by Bran, 
in the example from Curtin's Myths mentioned there: again in V k a hag 
who had come after a giant, probably her son, to resuscitate slain warriors 
is followed by a fierce magic cú, and. in Béaloideas V 203, a similar resusci- 


p. Xx11. Céadtach in this episode gets the cure to release the Fian. It 
is the blood of a Grey Ram from Africa : this is to be compared with the 
blood of the Black Sow's Sucking Pig, which releases the Fian in the tales 
called Dingle A and Dingle B supra p. xxiv. The blood of the Speckled 
Sow’s Sucking Pig revivifies Céadtach himself in a k-addition to the present 
story, and the incidents connected with the getting of the blood (pursuit 
by the Sow, throwing of two of her Sucking Pigs to her, one after the 
other, to delay her, and then killing her by throwing a ball of brass to 
her) are the incidents connected with the getting of the blood of the 
Black Sow’s Sucking Pig in Dingle A and B. 

« Céideach, Mac Ri na gCor » (Galway), contributed by M. O Flaithfhile 
to Béaloideas VI 61 sq., was published after this list had been completed. 
A king in Ireland, father of Céideach's wife, takes the place of Fionn in 
ihis version. 

Other versions published after completion of this list are: the West 
Galway « Céadtach Mac Ri na gCor » in Seán Mac GrorrARNáTH's Loinnir 
Mac Leabhair (1936), p. 147 sq. : and the Donegal « Lonndubh, Greadach, 
agus Scoith Shíoda Ní Mhuineacháin » written down by Leon Ó Baoighill 
and published in Béaloideas VI 270 sq. 
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tating hag, mother of two giants who preceded her, is followed by a magic 
cat, as are also other resuscitating hags in other Irish folktales.] 

XI Eachtra Fhinn Mhic Cumhaill le Seachrán na Sál gCam (Millstreet, 
north of Ballyvourney, Co. Cork); S. Ó Capura do chuir síos ; Eoin Mac 
NEILL do chuir i n-eagar (Connradh na  Gaedhilge, 1906). Incidents as 
1; but a omitted ; c is in a « cXI-eXI » version (cf. footnote to VII), name- 
ly, a challenge to war issued by a hag (ef. c1X and cVI). whose arm-down- 
the-chimney is cut off in the night by Seachrán (ef. e); e, having already 
been proceded by the special « cXI-eXI» version of c, appears in an « eXI» 
version, namely, the Fian are unwittingly enticed one by one into a bag 
by the hag's son — the Helper (i. e.. Seachrán) jumps in wittingly ; f 
is in an « /XI » form, namely, the hag and her son are killed ; to k, which 
varies enormously in the different stories, is added the Skilful Companions 
story welded to the Hand-down-the-chimney to steal Children story (!) 
(arm not cut off): the Skilful Companions say they were sent by Seachrán 
to help Fionn. [Seachrán Sálfhada, Fionn's helper in this story (and in 
XII), can hardly be dissociated from Saliran Sálfhada, Fionn’s giolla in 
Acallam na Senórach (written c. 1200), ed. Stokes, ll. 6004, 6238.] 

XII « Fionn in the Couniry oi the Giants » (Ballyvourney, Co. Cork), 
ed. by Rev. A. Kelleher & Miss G. Schoepperle, in RC NXXII (1911) 
184, supplemented in the description of the incidents infra, in angular 
brackets< >, from a version recorded on an Ediphone in the same district 
from the recitation of Tadhg O Duinnín. Coolea, in 1932. With these 
may be compared a very fragmentary version from Ballingeary, south 
of Ballyvourney, recorded by C. Ó MuimHneacuain, published in Iml- 
heachta an Oireachtais 1901, Leabhar II, Cuid I. The incidents are as in 
I, except for the following differences: as in Xl, a is omitted; b is in a 
« bNII» version, namely, Fionn helps the strong man, who here, as in 
XI, is a giant called Seachrán, against a giant opponent of his; c is in a 
hag version (cf. cV1, cIN, « cXI-exX1 ») namely, a hag <who comes at 
night and should have been killed by the Fian watchman> invites the 
Fian and their giant friend to dinner; d is omitted; e almost as eXI ; 
f=fX1; there is no addition to k such as there is in XI. [Diarmaid is 
the chief performer in k: cf. VL] 

XIII « The Seven Brothers and the King of France», in J. Curtin 
Myths 270. This story opens with the addition XI makes to k (Skilful 
Companions welded to IIand-down-the-chimney to steal Children (°): 
cf. also XXIII and NNV in the present list, and Giant-tale I supra p. 
xvi, footnote) : a version of XVI follows, in which the magic helper's name 
is « Misty » (not ‘ Lorcán’); k is completely omitted, nor is a Bruidhean- 


(1) Cf. discussion of this story supra p. xiv, and cf. other instances 
of it infra nos. XIII, XXIII, XNNV. 
(2) Child-stealing man’s arm pulled off. Ile has a sister living with 


him. 
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story substituted for it : « Misty » is a brother of the Skilful Companions. 
There is a reminiscence of the e-f episode, as G. L. KITTREDGE has pointed 
out, in his Arthur and Gorlagon 224, in the fact that the hag of the c inci- 
dent (here in a «cVI» version) is sister of the Hand-down-the-chimney 
child-stealing giant who is killed in the introductory story. 

XIV « Caoilte na gCos Fada » (told by P. Ó Conchubhair in Athlone), 
in Dr. D. Hvpr's Sgéaluidhe Gaedhealach (Nutt) 371. Here, instead of a, 
is a stray tradition of Caoilte's magic birth and employment in fairy 
raths before he comes as a helper to Fionn ; b is in a version reminiscent 
of BIL; c is roughly as in I; d is in general agreement with I, etc., but 
almost every particular incident differs; after d the tale continues on 
quite different lines (Caoilte marries the daughter of the King of Greece 
and becomes King — On every Samhain night Caoilte and the fairy 
host haunt his birthplace in Co. Roscommon). 

XV «Sgéal an Fheardhomhain Chruim » (Donegal) in Maighdean an 
tSoluis agus Sgéalta eile, sgéalaidhthe Thíre Conaill d'innis, Feargus Mac 
Hóicn [i. e., H. Morris] a sgríobh síos (Dundalk, 1913), 34 sg. Other ver- 
sion and bibliography by Prof. É. Ó Tuathail, in Béaloideas I 56. This 
Donegal Fionn tradition is included in the present list of Helper-tales 
because it resembles episode b (in a bII form) followed by an account 
of the death of the Helper, hardly to be described as a variant of episode 
g, by reason of the great difference in circumstances. The story may 
be summarised as follows: The Feardhomhan, a hugely strong man, 
serves Fionn for seven years, and then, going home by a route against 
which he had been warned by Fionn, he is killed by a pig. Now Fionn 
knew that the Feardhomhan always did what he had been warned not to 
do (Morris version), and in the Béaloideas version it is expressly said that 
Fionn, fearing the « Feardhamhan », wished to kill him (cf. DIT). The 
Feardhomhan's sister was drowned in an attempt to rescue her brother. 

XVI The story of Lorcán mhach Luirc (Ballyvourney, Co. Cork) record- 
ed from S. Ni Iarfhlaithe by « ScníoB LiATH AN EARRAIGH », in Imtheachta 
an Oireachiais 1901. Leabhar III, Cuid II (1907) 41 sq. "Variant from 
Ballingeary, to the south of Ballyvourney, recorded by C. Ó Mumu- 
NEACHAIN in Imtheachta an Oireachtais 1901, Leabhar II, Cuid I (1903) 1 
sq. Second Ballyvourney version (unpublished) recorded on an Ediphone 
from Tadhg Ó Duinnín in 1930. "These three versions are in substantial 
agreement. The incidents are as in I, except for the following points: 
a is omitted: b is in a « ONVI » variant, which is characterised by the fact 
that the helper works by magic rather than by strength (1); c is in a 
« ceVI » variant and precedes b ; e and f are omitted from the Ballyvourney 
versions, but they occur in the Ballingeary tale (and in XVII) in an 
«eXVL-fXVI» version, according to which Lorcán, watching at night, 
cuts off the arm-down-the-chimney of a hag who is trying to catch him, 


(t) Cf. note on strong helper supra No. I, footnote 3. 
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then he cuts off her other arm-down-the-chimney, and then she herself . 
falls down the chimney dead (she was the mother of the amhais slain by 
Lorcán in the d-incidents : cf. mother-motif, or its traces, in III. X-XIII. 
XXIV); g and j occur before the d-incidents: there is no A (for the helper 
has no wife): for k a Bruidhean-tale, studied supra p. xxiv, is substituted. 

XVII « Loreán Ua Luire» (Donegal) an unpublished version in the 
possession of the Folklore Commission, Notebook 141. pp. 980-1015. The 
incidents are so like the published Ballingeary version of XVI as to make 
one suspect literary connection, but the recorder states that he believes 
such connection to be improbable. 

XVII A «Cailleach an Teampuill» (South Galway). recorded by Mr. 
C. M. Hodgson from Ned Cooney, and contributed to Béaloideas III 447 
sq. by Dr. D. I yde. The incidents are roughly as in NVI, but (as well 
as a and h) e, f, g and J are omitted ; as in NVI, a Bruidhean-tale is subs- 
tituted for &. 

XVII B « Grabaire Beag Fhinn Mhie Chumhaill» (West Galway). in 
Loinnir Mac Leabhair agus Sgéalta Gaisgidh Eile, Sean Mac GIOLLAR- 
natu do bhailigh. The story on the whole resembles NVI with some 
motifs introduced from the Céadach group (I-N). Incidents a. e, f, are 
omitted. The other incidents occur as follows: ST, DROOL, d gu Hu te 
j. k, followed by a tale about hunting a magie fox whieh Fionn must kill 
before he marries : the helper returns and kills the fox : certain incidents 
in the fox-story. such as the mention of an old horse which will not go 
are reminiscent of the Bruidhean-tale with which XVI concludes. 

XVIII The story of Black. Brown and Gray (Donegal) in J. CURTIN 
Myths 281 sq. There is a general resemblance to NVI, XVII and XVIIA, 
but the incidents differ: a is omitted; there are three helpers in the 
b-episode ; c, d, e, f are replaced by an account of the performance of a 
useful deed for Fionn by each helper in turn during a night watch against 
magie opponents. Gray’s (/ Glasán's ’) deed involving the slaying of a 
magic hag: g, h, i, J are omitted; as in XVI, NVIJ and XVIIA. a Bruid- 
hean-story replaces k, the enticer to the Bruidhcan being a man seeking 
vengeance for the hag killed by Gray. [Another Donegaltale. the general 
framework and some incidents of which remind one of a Fionn Helper- 
tale followed by a JBruidhean-tale. is mentioned supra p. xiv, foot- 
note.] 

NIX The story of Fin Mac Cumhail and the Knight of the Full xe 
(IXerry ?), in J. Currin Myths 232 sq. The beginning is rather like NIT 
in so far as « is omitted and a giant opponent appears in b ; b is in a peculiar 
« BNIX » version, of which the beginning is described supra p.xv11, footnote, 
as Giant-tale IV. after which a magic helper (cf. bXVI) comes to aid 
Fionn, who has been wounded: c is in a «cNIN » version, according to 
which Fionn and his helper arrive at an island where a wedding is in 
progress to which they are not admitted ; d is roughly as in I. etc. ; eis in 
an « eXIX » version, according to which a hag looking down the chimney 
is struck by the helper's magic axe which she carries off stuck in her fore- 
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head; f is in an « /XIX » version, according to which Fionn recovers 
the axe by a ruse and kills the hag; g, h, i, j, are omitted (perhaps the 
loss and recovery of the axe represent g and J); k is omitted, but the helper 
tells Fionn how to summon him if further help is needed, just as in XVI- 
XVIIA : therefore a Bruidhean-story, as in XVI-XVIII, should probably 
follow. 

XX « Fin MacCool and the daughter of the King of the White Nation », 
in J. Curtin Hero-tales 407. Incident a is omitted ; c (in a cVI version) 
precedes b (Dyeermud is the helper: cf. VI); d has many differences in 
details ; e and f are omitted ; g is omitted, but some of the circumstances 
of it appears on the homeward journey (consult g-portion of the I-X 
group, and of NII); h is omitted ; the story ends with 7, but it has already 
been lengthened in the d-portion by inclusion of the story of the Rueful 
Knight without Laughter (also included in KVI and bVIII: cf. supra 
p. xviii, and p. 50 footnote 1): this lengthening has removed the need 
for k, which is normally added mainly for the sake of increased length. 

XXI «Fin MacCumhail and the Son of the King of Alba» (Kerry), 
in J. CURTIN Myths 292. Incident a is omitted; b is in a bII version 
(here very clearly merely a variant of the motif in Aarne-Thompson 650) ; 
all incidents from c to j are omitted; then (instead of k) a folk version 
of the Bruidhean Chaorthainn tale is told (cf. p. xxv, note), from which 
the pseudo-historical introduction is omitted, its place having been taken 
by the bII form of introduction. 

XXII « Cucülin», in J. CunrIN Myths 304 sq. The resemblance to 
the Helper-tale type is vague. The incidents are as follows: To Cucülin 
is given the task of disenchanting a cat and serpent, who are really 
daughters of the King of Greece, because he is the only one among Fin's 
men whom a magic testing shirt fits (this corresponds both to the normal 
b-episode and, more particularly, to the cIX incident mentioned supra) ; 
d is replaced by a different set of adventures; e, f, g, h, j are omitted ; 
Cucülin comes home married to the disenchanted cat (= i); k is replaced 
by the story of « Conlán », which is a folk version of the literary accounts 
(summarised by R. THuRNEYSEN Heldensage, 403 sq.) of the death of Cu 
Chulainn's son Conla. Then, knowing that Cucülin must be avoided 
for seven days till his passion on account of the death of his son cools, 
Fin, acting on Conán's advice (Conán very often is the adviser in the impo- 
sition of bIT tasks), binds Cucülin to fight the waves on Bale’s Strand for 
seven days. On the seventh day the waves drown Cucdlin. 

XXIII The story of Feunn Mac Cüail and the Bent Grey Lad (Scottish), 
in Rev. D. MacInnes Folk and Hero Tales 32 sq. There is general resem- 
blance to the Helper-type. The story, however, contains nothing but 
bII incidents followed by the incidents that form an annex to XI and 
an introduction to XIII (arm pulled off at shoulder). Cf. XXV. 

XXIV « Fionu Mac Cümhaill agus an Bhean Ruadh » (Sligo), in Dr. D. 
Hypre's Sgéaluidhe Gaedhealach (Nutt) 388. Resemblances to the Helper- 
type are in accidental points only — such as: (1) the mere mention of 


` 
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Londubh and Céiteach (cf. title of IT); (2) the fact that the Red-haired 
woman, mother of three magic sons living in a fairy hill, is conquered 
by Fionn (cf. discussion of the e-f incidents in note on Beowulf 
infra). (3) the fact that a visit to the interior of a fairy hill, where it is 
difficult to decide whether the treatment accorded Fionn is friendly or 
unfriendly, at the instance of a Red-haired woman, follows the introduc- 
tory part of the story, just as a visit to a Bruidhean, where the treatment 
is definitely unfriendly, follows the introductory story in XVI-NVIII 
(cf. note on Red-haired man, p. xiv, footnote). Strange things and 
happenings characterise this tale — such as: a boar-headed fawn with a 
moon on each side which lights up the country in the night ; transformation 
of the Red-haired woman to an willphéist (i. e.. a monster) ; magie trans- 
formations, ete., in the fairy hill. The tale is used to explain certain place- 
names. 

XXV « Scéal a’ Ghaduí Dhuibh » (Cape Clear Island, Co. Cork), contri- 
buted by the Rev. D. Ó Floinn to Béaloideas V 111 (English summary, 
ib. 137). This tale resembles the Helper-tales in some points. In an 
opening portion the Black Thief is child-stealer in a version of the child- 
stealing story included in NXIII. His arm is torn off by one of Fionn's 
Skilful Companions (=e). He is tracked by bloodstains to where he is 
dying in his castle beside a river (=f). The Fian pity him, and Fionn 
chews his thumb and learns how to cure him (=j). This involves an 
adventure story (=k). The cured and reformed Black Thief joins the 
Fian (=b). [The Black Thief is normally a magie helper in a group of 
tales unconnected with the Fionn cycle, being Irish versions of the inter- 
national folktale of the Old Robber who Relates Three Adventures to 
Free his Sons (Aarne-Thompson 953): for bibliography see Béaloideas 
II] 340, IV 190.] 


Some fifteen years ago Dr. C. W. von Sydow, who has been for long a 
generous guide and inspirer to all those interested in folklore research 
in Ireland, in a conversation, which he has kindly permitted me to use 
here, gave me his reasons for believing that the Grendel episode in the 
Anglo-Saxon poem of Beowulf (written c. 700 A. D. (!)) has been borrowed 
from an Irish Fionn Helper-tale. Dr. Heinz Delmer, in an article whieh 
I have been unable to consult, published in the Germanisch- Romanische 
Monatsschrif{ NN1 (1928) 202 sq., (*). has upheld Dr. von Sydow's view ; 
and, in Béatoideas IV (1934), 351, Dr. von Sydow has again said: « In 
Beowulf, Beowulf's struggle with Grendel and his mother is plainly of 
Keltie origin, since a similar tale is common in Keltie territory, and agrees 
perfectly with the rest of IXeltie tradition. But nothing similar exists in 
Teutonic territory, except for an episode in the Icelandic saga about 


(1) For date cf. IR. W. CuamBers Beowulf (1932) 487. 
(2) Reference from CHAMBERS Beowulf 480. 
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Grettir, an episode which manifestly comes more or less direct from Beo- 
wulf itself.» 

The Irish part of Dr. von Sydow's argument, as far as I remember it, 
runs on thefollowing lines : When we compare I (e-f), from North Connacht, 
with XI-XII (c. e, f,), from South Munster, and also with the South Mun- 
ster tale described in the footnote on p 178 (t), we find evidence that the 
motifs of the Arm down the chimney in the night which is cut off (originally 
probably torn off, as in the West Kerry version described in the Footnote 
on p. 78, and as in other Irish uses of the motif to be listed infra p. 187), 
and of the pursuit next day by the Helper of the now one-armed monster to 
his hidden den, where the Helper kills both him and his fierce mother, were 
combined in the e-f episode of the type-tale to which the tales listed above 
tend to conform, in an order, context, and circumstances, the same as 
the order, context (?), and circumstances (?), in which almost identical 
motifs appear in the Grendel episode of the Beowulf poem. For there 
Beowulf, who is Hrothgar's helper, by his strong grip (*), tears Grendel's 


(1) Cf. also the e-f episode in NVI, XVII, XIX, and the Hand-down 
the-chimney episode in XIII, XXIII, XXV. 

(2) A story about one who comes to help a hero who is in trouble. 

(3) 1° Beowulf, Hrothgar's helper, goes wittingly and willingly to 
the den to which his companions were carried off unwillingly (cf. Helper- 
tales XI-XII). 

29 The tracking is by bloodstains from the mutilated shonlder in the 
Beowulf-tale and in Helper-tales I and NNV: cf. also similar tracking 
by bloodstains in the related episode in the Unique Story tale mentioned 
supra at the end of the description of Helper-tale I. 

3° Beowulf’s gripping-power is emphasised. and in Helper-tale XXV, 
and in the related motif in the Skilful Companions Fionn-tales discussed 
supra p. xiv sq., it is a magic Strong Gripper who tears the arm off. 

4° Grendel and his Mother in the Beowulf-tale live in a den that is 
under water but free from water. The loser of the arm in Helper-tale 1 
in the above list lives underground. In Helper-tale NXV he lives 
beside a river. In a related Dindshenchas episode discussed p. Lviir, n. 2 
an enemy monster and his mother live in a dry house that is both 
underground and beneath a spring of water, which issues in a river. 
Again in the related motif of the chifd-strealing arm, in the trish Fionn- 
versions of the Skilful Companions tale already mentioned in this foot- 
note, the child-steater (who normally loses his arm like Grendel) is some- 
times tracked to a home beside a lake (e.g., in the addition to No. XI in 
the above list of Helper-tales). The child-stealer in the Unique Story tale 
mentioned in § 2 of this footnote is also tracked across water to an 
island home. 

(4) See preceding footnote. 
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arm off in the night. Grendel’s bloodstains (!) mark his path to his lake 
home. Beowulf follows Grendel’s dreadful mother to the lake home, ' 
which is under water but free from water (1) There he kills her. his 
gripping (!) power being again emphasised. 

It is natural, therefore, to suspeet that either the Grendel episode is 
modelled on the e-f episode in the Fionn Helper type. or that the e-f 
episode in the Fionn Helper type is modelled on the Grendel episode, 
or that both have descended by independent tradition from a source 
common to Teutons and Celts. 

Now there are many reasons for doubting that the episode was formed 
in a Teutonie society or is native to Teutonic tradition. That such an 
episode should appear in an Irish folktale is, however, by no means sur- 
prising to one familiar with Irish (one should perhaps say “ with Celtie ’) 
folk tradition. 

In the first place it is to be noted that the Grendel variant of the first 
motif, according to which the arm does not come down the chimney, but 
is torn off in fair fight in the hall, bears internal signs of not presenting 
the motif in its original form. Why was the injury to the arm only, and 
not to some other part of the body? If the arm came down the old- 
fashioned Irish chimney, however, which was little more than a hole 
in the roof (?), as in all Irish versions of the motif, it is clear why the 
injury should have been to the arm alone. 

In the next place it is to be noted that the episode occurs in the Irish 
folktales that have just heen listed, but not in Teutonic folktales, and in 
Teutonic literature only in the Beowulf poem and in the Grettir episode 
that is based on it (3). 

Moreover not alone does the episode itself occur in the Irish folktales 
mentioned, but the motifs from which it is built are common Irish folk- 
motifs. 

To show the frequency of the occurrence of the motif of a magic hag 
and her son (or a magic hag and more than one son) as opponents for the 
hero in Irish and Scottish Gaelic folklore, we cite the following examples, 
to which others might be added: (1) nos. III, V, X-XII, XVI, NXIV. 
in the above list ; (2) J. G. CAMPBELL Fíans 182 (Scottish) : (3) two exam- 
ples from lrish, and four from Scottish, folklore cited by Prof. J. G. 
MeKay in Béaloideas 111 142 ; (4) Béaloideas IV 410. V 203; (5) C. Ó 
MururxNEACHÓIN. Béaloideas Bhéal Atha an Ghaorthaidh (1934), 54, 107 ; 
(6) J. CunriN Myths, in the story of Fionn’s youth beginning on p. 
204, and in the 12th century rationalised version of the same incident in 


(1) See p. 185. n. 3. 

(2) Cf. Samuel JonxsoN's description in his Hebrides (‘ Ostig in Skye’ 
and ‘Lough Ness") of smoke-holes in cottages in Scottish Gaeldom in the 
18th century. 

(3) See, pp. 184-5, Dr. von Sydow's words cited from Béaloideas IV 
gol. 
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Acallam na Senórach, ed. Stokes, 1. 1742, discussed supra p. Lim ; (7) 12th 
century instance in Tochmarc Emire, ed. Meyer, in ZCP III 254 $ 77; 
(8) 11th century instance in the Sen-Garman poem in the Dindshenchas, 
discussed supra p. Lyi, n. 2; (9) rationalised hag-and-three-sons motif 
(maiec Nechtan Scéne) in the 9th century version of the Táin, as in 
YBL and LU, ed. J. Strachan and J. G. O’Keeffe, 1. 667. 

It is to be noted also that in the eighth instance cited above the mon- 
ster and his mother live under water (cf. supra p. 185, footnote, § 4). 

Passing over the fully developed Beowulf parallel as it occurs in the 
Helper-type itself, we find in the annex to Helper-tale XI, the introduc- 
tion to Helper-tale XIII, the end of tale XXIII. and the beginning of 
tale XXV, in the above list, as also in the Irish tales and the Welsh tale 
discussed supra p. xiv, and in the French folktale and the Arthurian 
romance to be mentioned presently, evidence to show that the motif of a 
Hand-down-the-chimney is a common one in Celtic folklore. The arm 
is usually torn, gnawed, or cut off. though sometimes, as in the XI- 
annex, it is left uninjured, probably by a mistake on the storyteller's 
part. 

It has already been pointed out (p. 185, footnote, $ 4) that the owner of 
the Hand-down-the-chimney is sometimes pictured as living near water. 

Having regard, therefore, to the frequency of occurrence of each of the 
two main motifs in Irish folklore, it is clear that a combination of them is 
a combination likely to occur at any moment in an Irish folktale. On the 
other hand the combination of the two motifs in the Grendel-episode of 
the Beowulf poem is not so readily explicable as a development native 
to a Teutonic society, as neither motif is of common occurrence in Teu- 
tonic tradition. The combination of the two motifs in a French version (1) 
of the folktale of the Bear's Son (Aarne-Thompson 301) Dr. von Sydow 
would doubtless put down to Celtic tradition in France. The black 
knight-slaying hand whose demon owner is finally overcome by Perceval 
in the English Perceval-story, is again almost certainly of Celtic origin (2). 
The occurrence of the motif of the child-stealing hand in an Icelandic folk- 
tale, referred to supra p. xv, footnote 1, is, as we have already said, 
commonly believed to be due to Irish influence. In the same footnote 
reasons have been given for disregarding, in the present discussion, the 
sporadic occurrence of vaguely similar incidents in two Indian tales. ` 
a Japanese tale, and a Californian tale (3). 


(1) R. W. CHAMBERS Beowulf (1932) 378-379. 482. 

(2) See G. L. KITTREDGE Arthur and Gorlagon 228 sq. 

(3) In the Japanese tale a demon hand from a castle gate seizes a 
knight. The hand is cut off by the knight, kept by him, and later recovered 
by the demon. See KrrTREDGE l. c., 288 sq. 

In one of the Indian tales a hero defends a chamber and hews off a 
monster's arm. The other details are unlike. See CHAMBERS I. c. 483. 

The other Indian tale (from Cashmere) is about a child-stealing monster 
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The evidence then seems to favour the conclusion that the Grendel 


episode in the Beowulf poem, which, as we have already said, is believed 


to have been written about the vear 700, is modelled on an Irish folktale. 
As the episode, in the form in question, appears in Irish folklore only in 
Fionn-tales of the Helper type, and as Fionn is known to have been very 
anciently a hero with Irish folktale-tellers (!). we may regard it as probable 
that the Irish folktale which provided the model was some tale about 
Fionn that would have fitted into the class which we have learned to know 
as the Helper class. We are therefore justified in believing that stories 
of the Fionn Helper-type were being told in Ireland at least as early as 
the 7th century. 
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LITERARY TALES AND FOLKSTORY-TELLERS 


In footnote 2 on p. xxix it has been pointed out that though literary 
storytellers often deliberatelv altered folk matter to suit their purposes, 
th ereis among folktale-tellers no trace of a tradition of deliberately alter- 
ing literary lore, with its tendency to lay stress on heroism. to the simpler 
style and marvel-moulded standards of folklore. "The true hero-tale pro- 
bably never was part of the repertory of folktale-tellers. Romantic 
tales and mythological tales, being already full of marvel and exciting 
incident, received no essential alteration at their hands. Indeed there 
is evidence that the tradition was to despise a storyteller who altered the 
style or spirit of a literary tale. A storyteller in Coolea (Co. Cork) has 
apologised for not telling the story of Bodach an Chóta Lachtna (cf, 
supra p. xxxvii) in the right way, that is, preserving the manuscript style 
which was still preserved by the storvtellers from whom he had heard it 
in his youth. Another storyteller there has told me that he did not know 
the story of Osgar's Coming to the Fian (supra p. xvin) : on enquiry it turned 
out that he could tell it well, but was uuable to repeat one « run », con- 
cerning the arming of Osgar, which gave a special stylistic flavour to the 
tale: to tell the tale without that «run» would. he considered, have 
destroved it. 

The only alterations in literary tales that good storytellers seem to 
have normally allowed themselves are such as might have been considered 
improvements even by one who was convinced of the superiority of lrish 


hand, and the Californian tale is also a child-stealing tale. Both tales 
are referred to and discussed shortly supra p. xv, footnote 1. 
(1) See supra, p. NLU. 
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literary tradition over Irish folk tradition. Thus in the Coolea oral version 
of the story of Diarmaid and Grainne, published in Gadelica I 83 sq., 
the changes, as the editor, Mr. J. H. Lloyd, has pointed out, are all in the 
direction of making Fionn and Diarmaid blameless, and of throwing blame 
on Conán, who was traditionally a mischief-maker. Some additions 
too are made clearly with the intention of making the story longer, and 
as they are not out of harmony with the rest of the story most of them 
might well have been accepted by an old-time « Irishian » (see supra p. 
xxxvin), though an Irishian would possibly have objected to the intro- 
duction of the incident of the chastity-testing cloak as not belonging in 
literary tradition to the Diarmaid and Grainne context (cf. supra p. 154). 

It might be objected that the Coolea version of the Diarmaid and 
Grainne story is not the result of normal development (see supra p. 154). 
The story of Crónán Mac Gibilit, therefore, as published in Béaloideas 
III 26 (cf. supra pp. 77-78) offers a more satisfactory example of how a 
literary tale (Bruidhean Chéise Corainn) is treated by a good storyteller 
who has himself had no literary training: the effort to preserve the ma- 
nuscript style of wording is obvious; the spirit of the tale is unaltered ; 
the changes and additions might all be looked upon as improvements. 

Unintentional mistelling of tales by bad storytellers is referred to 
supra in footnote 2 on p. xxix. 


APPENDIX C 


OX THE USE OF THE WORDS ‘ LITERATURE ’, “UNLETTERED’, eíc.. supra, 
p. XXXIX AND passim, AND ON THE CLASSES OF STORY-TELLERS KNOWN 
TO HAVE EXISTED IN ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL IRELAND. 


€ 


Use of the words‘ literature ’, * unlettered ’, etc., supra p. xxxix, and 
passim, is not intended to prejudice the question as to the manner in 
which literary tales lived. In modern times their propagators certainly 
possessed paper manuscripts. It is equally certain that it is in the 
telling the tales had their real life. "Variations, too, in the manner of 
telling them were often traditional and common to the whole Gaelic- 
speaking world : thus a Scottish oral version and certain Irish oral versions 
of the Fate of the Sons of Uisneach agree in adding to the manuscript 
incidents that trees grew from the bodies of the dead lovers and joined 
together above them (1). The same Scottish version gives fourteen years 


(1) Cf. Th. O'FrLANAGAN's note, Trans. of the Gael. Soc. of Dublin, 1808, 
p. 133, with Carmichael's Scottish version in the Trans. of the Inverness 
Gael. Soc., XIII. Cf. also agreement between Scottish and Munster oral 
versions of the Diarmaid and Gráinne story, mentioned supra p. xxxv1, 
footnote 1. 
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as Deirdre's age when Conchubhar decided to make her his wife. An 
18th century Ulster manuscript version, of which the published portion 
(ZCP 11 142 sq.) is mainly an archaised expansion of lxeating's narrative, 
again gives her age as fourteen, which suggests that there was a common 
oral tradition concerning Deirdre's age not contained in the manuscript 
tradition. Similarly the Coolea oral version of Bruidhean Chéise Corainn, 
though close to a manuscript version, adds incidents not contained in the 
manuscripts (see supra pp. 77-78). 

At no time, therefore, in the Gaelic world did a written text represent 
the living effective story exactly in the way that the written text of a 
modern novel represents what is effective in that novel. 

That oral tradition was once the vital element in certain branches of 
lrish learning and that manuscripts, in those branches at least, were mere 
museums, is shown by the. history of the Irish Grammatical Tracts, 
being edited by Professor O. J. Bergin as a supplement to Ériu (VIII, 
ete.), and of the metrical tracts, of which a specimen has been published 
by Dr. D. Hyde in Lia Fail, IV. Those tracts clearly represent 13th 
and 14th century doctrine. They differ in substance, arrangement, and 
terminology, from the earlier grammatical and metrical tracts edited by 
Calder and Thurneysen (Auraicept, ed. G. CALDER, 1917; « Mittelirische 
Verslehren », ed. R. Thurneysen, in Wh. Stokes and E. Winoprsci’s Ir. 
Texte, III). Yet it is Thurneysen's and Calder's texts that were being 
copied in the manuscripts of the period during which the doctrine of 
Bergin’s and Hyde's texts was the living doctrine. The earliest manuscrip:s 
of Dr. Hyde's texts date from the 17th century. The earliest manuscript 
of Dr. Bergin’s from about A. D. 1500. During the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
centuries, then, the living doctrine was oral doctrine, a unified ora! doctrine 
as the substantial unity of the later manuscript versions of it show. 

Again it is certain that the story of Cú Raoí was popular in Ireland in 
the Early Modern period, as is shown by references to the bearradh geóin 
or' mocking shearing ' performed upon Cü Chulainn 1? in an anonymous 
love-poem in Dánta Grádha, ed. T. F. O'RanirLLv, 2nd ed., p. 95, l. 18, 
and 2° in a poem by Gearóid larla third (or fourth) earl of Desmond (f 1398) 
contained in the manuscript Book of Fermoy, p. 161, col. 2, 1. 9. The 
variations of Keating's Cú IRaoístory from the older texts (R. THURNEYSEN 
Hetdensage, p. 443) show that Keating was not dependent solely on those 
older texts. Therefore, if the very poverty of style and construction of 
the older versions were not in themselves sufficient to prove that those 
older versions, as we have them, never represented what was really vital 
at any moment of the tradition of the Cu Raol story, and if the antiquity 
of their language were not sulficient proof that they were not the means by 
which the story became popular with the Early Modern public, the varia- 
tions in Keating's narrative and the use of a set form of words bearradh 
geóin, not contained in the written versions, to describe a certain incident, 
would show that in the Early Modern period there was an oral tradition 
of telling the Cu Haoí story, and that the older versions which were being 
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copied in manuscripts in the Early Modern period had the same relation 
to the living oral tradition as museum pieces have to the utensils and 
furniture of real life (1). 

* Literary ' and‘ lettered ’, therefore, when used in contexts such as 
that on p. xxxix supra, mean rather‘ learned’ and‘ educated ’. There 
was always a distinction in Ireland between learned and unlearned story- 
tellers. The highly-trained file, as well as being a poet, was a learned 
story-teller and ranked in honour with kings. The cruitire or ‘ harper ’, 
though not a fully*franchised citizen, nevertheless had an honour-price 
in virtue of his art (7). He too, it would appear, as also horn-blowers and 
pipers, told stories (R. THURNEYSEN Heldensage, p. 66). Horn-blowers and 
pipers had no legal status of their own (?). Here then we have a series of 
professional story-tellers graded from the file down to the cornaire. Were 
there unmentioned semi-professional story-tellers beneath them? — wan- 
derers like the geócaigh (buffoons) often mentioned in the literature, or the 
bacaigh (beggars) who have survived down to the present day and some of 
whom were tellers and spreaders of folktales. Doubtless there were. And 
parallel to the professional story-tellers were amateurs ranging from great 
nobles such as Gearóid larla (t 1398), who lists part of his repertory of 
literary tales in a poem in the Book of Fermoy (p. 167, 1. 24), to men of 
a humbler class such as Seán Aindí Í Chathasaigh, to whom I have myself 
listened and whose repertory I have already described (supra p. xxxvii). 

At one end of the scale, then, we have story-tellers who specialise in 
folktales of the international type. At the other end we have the custo- 
dians of the heroic, learned, and highly artistic, traditions of story-telling. 
It is possible to see this general distinction clearly. As is to be expected, 
however, from the nature of Gaelic society, where a comparative com- 
munity of culture and interests in all classes is very noticeable (supra, 
p. €) it is not always easy to say definitely in which of the many storytel- 
ling circles this or that tale originally arose. 

We know much about the learned story-tellers of the past, men like the 
16th-century file Tadhg Dall Ó hUiginn, who received rich payment for 
his stories (7), or men like Feidhlimidh mac Daill, Conchobhar's pre- 
Christian sgéalaighe, who, in the 9th century version of Longas Mac nUis- 
lenn, is represented as entertaining princes in his house and as having 


(1) The alternative, that there was a well-known Early Modern manus- 
cript version, raises the question why no copy of so well-known a manus- 
cript version survives. 

(2) cf. ALI V 106.27; 112.9 (references kindly supplied me by Prof. 
Binchy). 

(3) cf. ALI V 108.20 (Binchy). 

(4) The Bardic Poems of T. D. Ó HUicINN ed. by Miss E. Knott, I, 
Mi, 25, § 22. 
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a daughter Deirdre who was a fitting consort for a king (1). Of the unlear- 
ned story-tellers of those days, however, nothing is recorded. That a - 
line of unlearned story-tellers had existed in Ireland from remote times is 
nevertheless proved by the existence among modern unlearned Irish 
story-tellers of differentiated, thoroughly naturalised, Irish versions of in- 
ternational] folktales. These versions are of the sort which Dr. C. W. von 
Sydow, using a botanical term, calls ecofypes of international tales. 1n 
Béaloideas, IN, 344-355, Dr. von Sydow has shown that ecotypes cannot 
be the result of recent borrowing. They require for their development a 
long uninterrupted period of growth in the society in which they are 
found. 


APPENDIX D 
ANTIQUITY OF MANY lRISH FOLKTALE MOTIFS 


On p. xLiv it has been stated that many Irish folktale motifs are as old 
as the days of primitive Indo-European unity. This is really a corollary 
of what has been said in the same place concerning the antiquity of many 
folktale plots, for motifs are, as it were, the bricks used in the realising of 
the plots. The following examples of motifs which occur in Irish folktales 
and also in ancient Greek lore may, however, help to make the truth more 
evident. 

In the ancient Greek story of Theseus and the Minotaur (APOLLODORUS 
The Library, with an English tr. by Sir J. G. Frazer, 1921, Loeb Class. 
Libr., Vol. FI, Epitome i 7) occurs the motif of the making, and subsequent 
disregarding, of a contract for the hoisting of black sails if the hero is 
killed, and white sails if he lives. This is clearly the h-motif of the Fionn 
Helper-tales described in Appendix A, supra p. 177 sq. 

Again in ancient Greek lore (?) we find that the giant's daughter (IXomaitho 
or Skylla), who has fallen in love with the hero (Amphitryon or Minos) and 
betrayed the secret by which her father (Pterelaos or Nisos) may be killed. 
is finally punished by the hero for her action. The incident occurs in the 
form here summarised among the d-ineidents in Helper-tale VIH (Appen- 
dix A, supra p. 179), and in slightly varying forms in some of the other 
Helper-tales (e. g. in N11 the traitress receives a reward). 

Again the warning to Orpheus not to turn round on his way back from 
Hades, a warning which he disobeyed, thereby losing his wife, who had to 
return to the realm of the dead (APorLoponus Libr. I, m 2), bears a strange 
resemblance to the similar warning issued to the Fian on their way back 


(1) E. Wisniscu, Jr. Texte, 1880, p. 67. 
(2) H. J. Rose, A Handbook of Greek Mythology [1928], pp. 206. 265 ; 
cf. AroLLoponus, Libr. I1}, xv 8. 
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from a magic eastern war in the g-episode of Helper-tale XI, a warning 
which Conán disobeyed, thus causing the Fian to lose their helper, Seach- 
ran, who had to return to meet his death. 

Again when Fionn, in Helper-tale IV (b-incidents), at Couán's request 
(ef. remark on Helper-tale XXII, supra p. 183), sends Gilla na Grackin 
to perform hard tasks, in the hope of bringing about his death, but in the 
end grows fond of Gilla na Grackin, a parallel may be found in ancient 
Greek lore (APoLLopoRus Libr. ll, ui 1-2), where Iobates, at the request 
of Proetus, sends Bellerophon to perform hard tasks, in the hope of bringing 
about his death, but in the end grows fond of Bellerophon. 

In the same Helper-tale IV (!) the circumstances of the revivifying of 
the Helper are those of the revivifying of Glaucus in ancient Greek lore 
(see Sir. J. G. Frazer's note in his ed. of APOLLODORUS). 

In the part of the story of Fionn's youth, in J. CurtiIn’s Myths 204 sq., 
which tells how Fionn got knowledge of all things by means of the blister 
on the roasting salmon, the man for whom Fionn is roasting the salmon 
is a one-eyed giant, whose eye Fionn puts out, and whom Fionn subse- 
quently tricks, as Odysseus, in the Odyssey, put out the eye of Polyphe- 
mus and tricked him (H. J. RosrE's Handbook 66; AARNE-THOMPSON 
1137). Cf. supra p. LXIX. 

Herakles motifs appearing in the Fioun cycle are mentioned supra p. 
Xxx footnote (rescue of Theseus who had stuck to the rock) ; supra p. 33, 
note to XV 7a (choking of a serpent when a baby); p. 140, note to LX 14 
(loss of hair as a result of adventure in which the hero hews his way out 
of a monster's belly). [Cf. in Irish folklore outside the Fionn cycle the 
Herakles-Croibhdhearg parallel, infra Appendix E, p. 194.] 

Outside the Fionn cycle a Greek-lrish parallelis that of the bull’s horn 
which had the power of supplying whatever meat or drink one desired. 
Such a horn was owned by Amalthea in ancient Greek lore (APOoLLODORUS 
Libr. II, vu 5). It is paralleled in Irish folklore by the horn of the 
Speckled (or Brown) Bull (An Tarbh Breac, Roscommon version, in Dr. 
D. HvpE's Sg. Gaedh., publ. by Nutt, p. 186; An Tarbh Donn, Tyrone 
version, in Prof. É. Ó Tuarnait’s Sg. Mhuintir Luinigh, 1933, p. 33). 

These examples might easily be increased. 

It is on the face of it uulikely that the source of these motifs, so popular 
in Ireland, could be the out-of-the-way Greek literary texts that also contain 
them. In Ireland they are current primarily among the unlearned. Some 
at least of the Greek stories in which they occur were also certainly espe- 
eially popular among the unlearned, as is clear from Plato's remark on 
IIerakles-tales in general, quoted iníra in Appendix E (p. 194). The 
time of common origin for the fund of unlearned tradition common to the 


(1) P. 268 of J. Curtin’s Myths — also in the Mayo variant of Helper- 
tale II mentioned in the footnote on p. 178, published in Béaloideas I 
329 sq., relevant place p. 341. 
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two nations would seem to have been the prehistorie period when Celts 
and Greeks formed one cultural group. Arguments, drawn from observed 
facts, against a late general migration of folktales (along with the motifs 
of which they are formed), without a general migration of the folktale- 
tellers themselves. have been given by Dr. C. W. von Sydow im an article 
in Béaloideas IV 344 sq. and on p. 256 of his Kategorien der Prosa- Volks- 
dichtung, published in Volkskundliche Gaben John MEIER zum siebzig- 
sten. Geburlstage dargebracht (Berlin, 1934). 
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ATTACHING OF TIIE SAME FOLK THEME TO DIFFERENT 
FICTIONAL OR HISTORICAL FIGURES 


On p. XLv supra it has been stated that mueh modern Irish folklore 
consists of the attaching of general story motifs and story plots to tradi- 
tional or fictional names. The attaching of such themes to the name of 
Fionn has been sufficiently illustrated in the survey of Fionn folklore made 
supra p. Xii sq. Examples of the attaching of similar themes to the name 
of Cu Chulainn may be found in J. Curtin’s Myths 304, 316. Examples 
of the free attaching anc transference of folk-themes to purely fictional 
names (‘ Tomás’, ' Muicidhe na Muc’, ‘ Mac Ri i nÉirinn’, ‘Seán’, ` Síle ’, 
elc.) are so frequent as not to require particular illustration. ln the fol- 
lowing paragraphs examples will be given of the attaching of general 
story motifs and story plots to names which either certainly or proba- 
bly belonged to historical persons. 

In the first place the folk version of the birth of Cathal Croibhdhearg 
O’Conor, King of Connacht (fl. c. 1200), as given in J. O'Donovan's note to 
his edition of the Annals of the Four Masters, sub anno 1224, note g, is 
an Irish version of the story of the birth of IHerakles in ancient Greek lore 
(H. J. Rosi A Handbook of Greek Mythology 207). According to the Greek 
story a servant announces the successful birth of Herakles to the Eileithyia. 
who is preventing it by magic ; the Eileithyia is so surprised that she ceases 
to work her magic, and so the child really is successfully born. In the 
Irish version the Eileithyia is replaced by the Queen who is jealous of 
Cathal Croibhdhearg's unmarried mother. In the northern English ballad 
of Willy's Lady, the Eileithyia is replaced by Willy’s mother who is jealous 
of Willy's wife. In the notes to his edition of Willy's Lady, F. J. Child 
discusses many variants of this theme from different countries (F. J. 
CuiLp The English and Scottish Popular Ballads [completed by G. L. Kıt- 
TREDGE], I, p. 81 sq.). The Ilerakles version is doubtless itself of popular 
origin, for PLATO. Lysis 205D, refers to a Herakles tale contemptuously as 
‘the sort of thing old women relate’ (aeo ai ygatat ovo). 

Murchadh son of Brian Bóraimhe, who was killed in 1014, is another 
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historical figure who has general story-themes attached to him in Irish 
folklore and literature. A Connacht folkstory-teller, for instance, has 
made him the hero of a compound folktale (published by D. O'Foharta, 
ZCP 1 477 sq.) formed from the welding of the international folktale of 
the hero who, with the help of grateful animals. reseues the captive prin- 
cess who has discovered the secret of the giant's external soul (Aarne- 
Thompson 302) to the Irish folktale of the Sword of Light and the Know- 
ledge of the Unique Tale (bibliography supra p. xv, footnote 2 ; cf. infra 
p. 196). 

Another tale about Murchadh, with a plot akin to that of poem XVII 
of Duanaire Finn, is discussed by Prof. T. F. O'Rahilly in Gadelica 1 279 
sq. (cf. especially p. 283). Other fairy motifs connected with Brian’s 
household are mentioned by Prof. O’Rahilly loc. cit. passim. Further 
examples of the fairy adventures of Murchadh and his associates in ora 
and Early Modern manuscript literature are to be found in: Celtic Review 
I 204 ; A. CAMERON’s Rel. Celt. II 410 ; Dr. R. Th. CHRISTIANSEN's Vikings 
p. 98 and Index. 

Again, the Donegal folk tradition which makes Balldearg O'Donnell, 
along with O’Boyle and a band of armed men, await the day they will be 
needed, in an underground dwelling (1), is merely theattaching to the name 
of a late 17th century O'Donnell, who was an officer ia the Spanish and Irish 
armies, of a legend which is told in Germanic lands of one of the early 
Frederics (7). This tale is in Ireland commonly attached to a Gearóid 
Iarla (Earl Gerald), who is occasionally believed to be a Fitzgerald ear] 
of Kildare (?), more often a Fitzeerald earl of Desmond (doubtless the 3rd, 
commonly called the 4th Earl, who died in 1398), but it is also sometimes 
attached to heroes who are not Fitzgeralds (!) In Scotland it is told 
of the Fian (ë). For mention of this and related motifs see Prof. Stith 
THompson’s Motif-inder, A 194, D 1960.2, D 1960.2.1 (Folklore Fellows 
Communications). and E. Rohde in Rhein. Mus. 35 (1880), p. 157 sq. 

The same Gearóid larla, to whom the tale discussed in the previous 
paragraph is attached, is also commonly represented as leading the fairies, 
as having been a magician, or as haunting a lake with his white horse. 


(1) Feargus Mac Rótau [i. e., Henry, Morris] Oidhche Áirneáil [1924], 
p. 30 sq. 

(2) See Dr. A. H. Krappe in RC XLVIII 114, and in his Science of 
Folklore 108; also Mr. S. Ó Duilearga’s note in Béaloideas 111 362. 
Cf. reference to heroes who are to reappear to deliver their country in 
The Growih of Literature by Prof. 1T. M. and Mrs. Cuapwicx, I, 454. 

(3) P. KENNEDY Legendary Fici., 1891, p. 153. The mid-19th century 
Meath-Louth version published in Lia Fáil |I] p. 115. 1. 1, pp. 116-117, 
was also probably understood of a Kildare Gearóid. 

(4) See references (by D. Fitzgerald) in RC IV 195, 198, etc. 

(5) R. Th. CunisriANSEN Vikings 69. 
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When so represented he is sometimes associated with an O'Donoghue, who 
in certain tales is named Domhnall na nGeimhleach (Daniel of the Fet- 
tered Captives). This O'Donoghue haunted Loch Léin, Killarney (1). 
Not alone is he associated with Gearóid Iarla, but some of the stories 
told of Gearóid are told also of him (?). 

Irish tradition also makes Gearóid Iarla, at his father’s request, to prove 
his magic power, jump into a bottle and out of it again (RC IV 187). In 
medieval continental tradition (D. CouPAnETT) Vergil in the Middle Ages, 
tr. by E. F. M. Benecke, 1895, II, 318), the ancient Roman poet Vergil en- 
lices the Devil to jump into a bottle to prove his power. When Vergil 
had the Devil in, however, he shut him up inside. 

Aindrias Mac Cruitín, an 18th century Clare poet, in a song written for 
Dorah Power of Clonmult, Co. Cork, mentions that the Countess of Tralee 
[/.e., Gearóid Iarla's wife] « travelled the provinces three times over with 
a cripple», to which J. O'Darv (Poets and Poeiry of Munster, 2nd ed., 
p. 96) adds in a footnote that the countess was said to have carried the 
cripple on her back through Ireland for seven years. Dr. R. Flower in his 
Introduction to Prof. T. F. O'RaninLv's Dánia Grádha, 2nd ed., p. xar, 
quotes, without reference,a verse from a dán-poem, which says that Gearóid 
larla’s countess went off with a cripple for a year. It looks, therefore, as 
though the stories which make Gearóid larla turn himself into an animal, 
to prove his power to his wife, attracted to hin the story of the faithless 
wife who, for love of a cripple (è) turned her husband into an animal. This 
is the Unique Tale in the Irish folktale of the Sword of Light and the 
Knowledge of the Unique Tale (cf. supra p. xv, note 2). Dr. A. H. Krappe 


(1) Cf. late 18th cent. references in Dan. H. O’Conor’s Works I, 109, 
151. 

(2) For the association, or confusion, of Gearóid Iarla and Domhnall 
na nGeimhleach see tales about one, or other, or both of them, in the 
already mentioned Dan. R. O’Conor’s Works I 109, 151; RC IV 199; 
J. CunmiN's Tales of thc Ir. Fairies 16 sq. ; Cork Hist. & Arch. Soc., 1899, 
p. 228, footnote; W. J. Grurrypp Math 286; An Seanchaidhe Muimh- 
neach (ed. by AN SEAnBnAc) 42-53. 

As a particular example of the confusion one may mention the story 
according to whieh the hero, to prove his magie powers, transforms himself 
into an animal, or fish, or bird, having first laid an injunction on his wife 
not to shriek or show fear: she breaks the injunction, and he has to 
disappear in his transformed shape into a lake. This is told of Gearóid 
Iarla, e. g., in An Seanchaidhe Muimhneach 53. In Irish Fairy Tales... 
illustrated by Geoffrey SrnAnaAN, (Gibbings, London, 1902) p. 85 sq., 
it is told of O'Donoghue. [David Fitzgerald, RC IV 197. connects this 
tale with German tales about Gerhard Gans.] 

(3) J. Curtin Hero-tales, story beginning on p. 323. 
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(in Speculum, 1933, pp. 209-222) has shown that the Unique Tale part 
of this Irish folktale is international, and most probably of Eastern origin. 

Gigantic size, or magic powers, are frequently the properties of folktale 
heroes. Folkstory-tellers commonly attribute the same properties to 
persons of local historic fame, or to the ancestors of families of local im- 
portance. Thus Tomás Fuilteach De Búrca and the Lord of Clare both 
appear as magicians in Dr. D. Hvpr's Sg. Gaedh. (Nutt) 82 sq. ; and the 
ancestor of the O’Malleys is bronght into relation with giants, ete., in 
M. Ó TroxáNamnuE and D. Ó ForHaRTA's Western Folk-reports 41 sq. 

Folk-themes are attached to varions O’Donnells in Oidhche Airnedil, 
ed. by Feargus Mac HRóranu [i.e., H. Morris]. 

As illustrations of the same folk tendency, outside Ireland, to attach 
general story-themes to famous names, in addition to the cases of Herakles, 
Frederic, and Vergil, mentioned supra, the case of Judas may be cited, who 
in some folk-legends has the Oedipus story attached to his youth (See Sir 
J. G. Frazer’s note in his ed. of APOLLODoRUs’s Libr., 1921, Vol. II, p. 
375; ef. AARNE-THOMPSON 931). 
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ON THE USE OF NON-ESSENTIAL RESEMBLANCE 
TO ESTABLISI] REAL INFLUENCE OF ONE STORY ON 
ANOTHER (cf. supra p. LXIII, footnote 1) 


Influence exerted by one story on another may result in identity of 
principal figure, or of other figures. It may result in essential resemblance 
between the stories in tone, plot, and purpose. Or it may result in non- 
essential resemblance, such as general similarity in circumstances, or 
agreement in an odd detail. 

It may be asked whether non-essential resemblance may ever legiti- 
mately be used to establish real connection. 

That such resemblance is sometimes in fact the result of real connection 
is snggested by the description, in a 13th (or 14th) century tale, of Máillén 
mac Midhna as a noble warrior of Fionn's people, who, late in Fionn's 
life, gave the Fian a feast (1). The name connects this tale with the tale 
of Aillén mac Midhna contained in the Acallam (?). Apart from the name, 
however, the only resemblance between the two stories is the unimportant 
one that in both tales the Fian are feasting when they are brought into 
relationship with Aillén (Máillén). Essentially everything is changed. 
Aillén (Máillén) who, in the Acallam, had been killed by Fionn while 
Fionn was young, is living in the 13th century tale, when Fionn is old. 


(1) K. Meyer Fianaigecht 54 § 4. 
(2) See supra p. Lu. 
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Moreover he is no longer looked upon as the enemy of the Fian, but as 
their friend. l 

Fere it would be unreasonable to hold that the Acallam tale of Aillén 
was not known, in some way, in some form, to the composer of the tale 
in which Máillén appears. But, apart from the practical identity of name 
which has remained to guide us, the contact of the two tales in the mind 
of the story-maker has resulted merely in what might appear to be a 
chance resemblance in the unimportant detail of a feast. 

Folklore offers many examples of inessential details passing from one 
tale into another. Often no clue is left to enable us to decide whether two 
tales which agree in such details have really come into contact with one 
another in some storyteller’s mind, or whether two storymakers have 
not moulded the same motif afresh from the common fund of human ex- 
perience, or have not both borrowed from some third tale. Occasionally, 
however, the path of borrowing is so clearly suggested as to leave no doubt 
in the mind of the investigator. Thus agreement concerning a quarrel 
between rescuers as to who is to marry a rescued maiden may in itself 
be too inessential to prove real connection between two stories. When, 
however, that quarrel occurs exceptionally in an Irish version of the 
tale of the Skilful Companions, in circumstances similar to those in which 
it normally occurs in the tale of Four Skilful Brothers, the similarity of 
character uniting the two sets of skilful heroes clearly suggests itself as a 
possible path of borrowing. Here again it would clearly be unreasonable 
to deny the probability of the conclusion already stated in a footnote on 
p- xiv, that the version in question of the tale of the Skilful Companions 
has been influenced by the tale of the Four Skilful Brothers. 

Unimportant resemblances may, then, be a result of influence exercised 
by one story on another. When there are many of them, or when there 
is other reason for believing that two tales are connected, such resemblances 
may, we believe, reasonably be used to establish the probability of real 
influence. 


APPENDIX G 
GWYNN AP NUDD 
(By Idris L. FosTER, M. A.. 


Lecturer in Welsh and Head of the Department of Celtic. 
University of Liverpool) 


Scholars have often approached the question of the relationship between 
Finn mac Cumaill and Gwynn ap Nudd, but no one has yet been able ta 
show its exact scope. 
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In a recent article on Imbas Forosnai (Scottish Gaelic Studies, IV, p. 
132) Mrs. Nora Ix. Chadwick suggests that « the nearest analogies of the 
stories associated with Finn... are contained, not in Irish tradition, but in 
Welsh legend ». This doubtless is quite possible ; on the other hand, 
Gwynn ap Nudd is so elusive a figure in Welsh tradition and literature 
that it is extremely difficult to draw a close parallel between him and 
Finn ; and, indeed. the references to him are too slight and scanty. 

Sir John Rhys, long ago. in his Hibbert Lectures (2nd edition, p. 179), 
attempted to show that Gwynn ap Nudd and Gwynn ap Nwyfre, who are 
found together in a triadic grouping in WM., 450, 29-30, are really onc 
person, and that Gwyun ap Nwyfre is «the exact rendering of Finn son 
of Cumall». Then, relying on an interpretation of W. nwyfre as « firma- 
ment», Hhys hastens to equate Cumall with Gaulish Camulus and Germ. 
Himmel. This philological subtlety left Rhys himself unconvinced ; mo- 
teover, Meyer, in his Fianaigecht, p. XXI, and in RC. XXXII, 391, 
subsequently proved that Umall, not Cumall, is the earliest form of the 
name of Finn's father, thus making it quite clear that the identification 
with Camulus must be dismissed even in the case of Finn's father. In 
his later studies Hhys seems to have abandoned the theory that Gwynn 
ap Nwyfre was identical with Gwynn ap Nudd, but he adhered to his 
original theory about the character of Gwynn ap Nudd. Thus in HL., 
182, 478, Gwynn is said to be the God of the dead, « who fetches the fallen 
to his own realm » (p. 537). Again, The Arthurian Legend, 36, Gwynn is 
«the god of death and darkness» who « hunts... the souls of those who 
are dying» (155). He is «the god of carnage » too (260). But the refe- 
rences to Gwynn ap Nudd do not corroborate Hhys' conception of him 
as a dark god who comes to earth with his hounds to hunt disembodied 
souls. 

Gwynn figures more than once in the tale of Kulhwch ac Olwen (seen 
in WM., cols. 452-507, RM. pp. 100-143), whose present redaction can be 
dated circa 1100. In WM., 460. 28, Gwynn is entered as a member of 
Arthur's court — one of the many anachronisms of which Welsh scribes 
were delightfully guilty. Again in WM., 484 23-30, we find Yspyddaden 
Bencawr setting tasks on Culhwch, who has come to ask for his daughter 
Olwen. The most formidable task is the hunting of the Twrch Trwyth, 
a magic boar of gruesome viciousness ( ). Attached to this task are a 


(1) The account of his hunting is reminiscent of the accounts of boar- 
hnunts in Metr. Dinds. (Gwynn), III. 386, 393 = RC. XV. 370; III. 404, 
RC. XV. 373; III 151, 552; cf. too Duanaire Finn, Part II. poem LIV. 

The oldest form of the boar 's name is found in « Nennius»: ' quando 
venatus est porcum Troit ' (Mommsen, Chronica Minora, JJ]. 217. I 
have changed the Jroynt of the passage which is quoted into Troit in 
accordance with the testimony of the majority of the MSS. Terit occurs 
in two MSS.) In WM. and RM the boar is invariably referred to as y 
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number of subsidiary ones which must be accomplished before the main 
task can be begun. In WM., 383, 23-30, the giant insists that the boar 
cannot be hunted without finding Gwynn ap Nudd — Gwynn ‘in whom 
God has put the vigour of dievyl Annwvyw (i. e. the inhabitants of the side, 
as Mrs. Chadwick rightly points out); ‘lest he destroys the world he cannot 
be brought from there '. In addition, Gwynn must have Du, the horse 
of Moro Oervedawc, to hunt the Twreh Trwyth. 

The interpretation of Annwfn led Rhys astray. It was not the shadowy 
« other-world » or « the abode of the dead », but the Welsh counterpart of 
the side (See Ifor WiLLiAws, Pedeir Keinc y Mabinogi, pp. 99-101, for a 
detailed note) And Gwynn has the vigorous spirit of the sid-chaire in 
him, although a Christian redactor has called them dicvyl. The horse 
Du, mentioned in WM., 383, occurs as Du y Moroedd, the horse of Elidir, 


Twrch Trwyth. There can be no doubt that the scribe of the Red Book 
copied the form in the White Book. Here are the other forms: BA. 26, 
9, Gweilging lorch TRYCHDRWYT trychethin trychinjwreh. RP. 60219, milwr 
lorchirin mal AgeRDwRCH. TRWYT (= MA.? 298a24, milwr dorch trin mal 
AERDWRCH TRWYD). IGE. 31, 17. A gwr Gwyallwyd, Twncu Trwyp trin] 
Nawswllt yn rhoi * i farneiswin. 305, 10. A wnai Wilym, dreiddym dra[n, 
Dwncu Dnwvp, å ffleimlwyd fflamiafn. LGG. 75, 3. Tori y trevi trwy 
wijth, ac archoll | Trychu tyrau oll val y rwncu TRWYTH | Treio eyviawnder 
rluvng tri-wyth eannyn, | Troi yno eu husinyn lir yn esmwyth. LGC. (quo- 
ted by Dr. Davies in his Diclionarium Duplex, 1632), Y tro a aeth i'r 
Twren Trwyp f I Ddafydd a oddefwyd. It is difficult to know where to 
place H. 104, Keffilor ymdwr am puwvp hevelyt | Twren TERYT y ar vwyd. 
This forin is interesting in view of porcuim terit which is found in the « Mira- 
bilia » in MSS, Corp. Chr. 139 and Cantab. Ff. t, 27. 

It will be seen, then, that the poetry forms, except LGC. 75, 3, support 
the spelling frwyd. 

The form Trwyth remains to be explained. Miss Cecile O'HRahilly's 
explanation, in her Jreland aud Wales, 122, is unconvincing. Professor 
T. Gwynn Jones (Aberystwyth Studies, VILE 75, n. 1: cf. O Hahilly, 
op. cil., 122) believes that it is a Gaelicized form parallel with trwyd. 
But surely the simplest explanation is that some copyist — the scribe 
of WM., or its archetype, probably — mistook when he was « modernising » 
the orthography, changing the / (= d) or d of the MS. into th. This could 
easily happen when írtvyd had ceased to bear a meaning for Welsh scribes. 
And there are examples of /, d, of the archetype being written ¿A4 in the 
WM. : ef. Gwrbothu with Gurvodu, Guorvodu, Bodu. And it must be remem- 
bered that trwyth ‘lye, acrid fluid, urine, etc.,' would help in the confus- 
ion, especially when we call to mind the venomous bristles of Twrch 
Trwyd. (On trigyth'lye, ete? cf. H. 185, Gosgymon gwyth pRwytu drudyon 
Í gosbarth pybyl pobyl dynyadon ; Salesbury, Dict., «rRwytn i olchi Ka- 
dachau ynlho, Bucke ; Tuwyruo o varche ne wneuthur dwr, Stale. ») 
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in the triads in RM. 300. [The name was subsequently borrowed as a 
knight’s name, Brun de Morois, in Durinart le Galois.] 

In WM., 496, 3, after an account of the quest for Drudwyn, the whelp 
of Greit mab Eri, there comes a strange interpolation in which Gwynn 
fab Nudd figures. Creiddylad. the daughter of Lludd Llaw Ereint (3), has 
been given to Gwythur the son of Greidawl. Gwynn forcefully seizes the 
bride before the marriage is consummated. A vigorous battle follows, in 
which Gwynn is triumphant ; Arthur is ealled in to arbitrate, the terms 
being that the maiden must be kept in her father’s home, while Gwynn 
and Gwythur are to fight for her every Mayday until Doomsday ; the 
victor then is to have Creiddylad (?). 

Rhys, HL., 563, saw traces of the Sun Myth in this incident, and he 
built an elaborate mythological edifice on its basis. More recently Loo- 
Mis in his Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance, p. 81, has advanced a 
similar theory. He recalls the battle between Cú Rói and Cu Chulainn 
for Bláthnat — «the annually recurring combat between the old god and 
the young, in whieh the latter triumphs, only to succumb a year later 
himself. » 

It may well be that in the fights for Creiddylad and Bláthnat we have 
a commonplace incident of folklore (è), and it is better to regard it as 
such than to probe the abysmal darkness of an abandoned mythology 
in search of an «explanation». And it may be suggested that the con- 
nection between Gwynn ap Nudd and Creiddylad ferch Ludd is really due 
to the similarity in the fathers’ names, a fact whieh becomes clearer 
when the exigencies of rhyme are at work. 


to 


Gwynn ap Nudd appears also in a poem in The Black Book of Caermur- 
then, a collection of manuscripts, all deriving from the same scriptorium 
and written in the same orthography, belonging to the end of the 12th 
century and the beginning of the 13th century. In the last seetion of the 
BBC., pp. 97, 3- 99 (Cf. Myv. Arch. 2 ed.. 126 a, ff.), there appears « Ymy- 
son Gwyddneu a Gwynn ab Nudd» (‘ The Colloquy of Gwyddneu and 


(1) An alliterative by-form of Nudd Law Ereint, the Welsh equivalent 
to Nuadu Airgetlám ; see O’RautLtty The Goidels and their Predecessors, 
p. 34, on Mag Láadat, an example of an Irish alliterative by-form. 

(2) Cf. A. H. Krappe’s article, RC. xrvrm, esp. p. 119, and T. Gwynn 
Jones, Welsh Folklore and Foik-Custom. London, 1930. 

(3) Cf. references to fights everlastingly fought by night by two brothers 
for a girl in continental folklore given by A. H. Krappe, Balor with the 
Evil Eye, p. 145, sq. Dr. Krappe himself, however. favours a mythologi- 
cal explanation of the Welsh tale. 
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Gwynn ab Nudd’). In structure it is like the other dialogue poems which 
are fairly frequent in Welsh: and although, in its present form it ean 
hardly be an organie whole, there is little doubt that it originally belon- 
ged to a complete prose saga. 

Gwynn, having been addressed by Gwyddneu, describes himself as a 
warrior, the lover of Creiddylad (MS. Creurdilad) ; he says that he is 
called Gwynn (7) He is described as a valiant warrior before whose horses 
hosts fell like broken reeds. Gwynn’s dog is mentioned. too; he is 
Dormarch (99, 9, Dormach) truinrut (of the red snout). whose wanderings 
are not easy to follow. The latter part of the poem is a catalogue of the 
battles at which either Gwynn or Gwyddneu had been present (See CirAD- 
wick, The Growth of Literature, vol. I. p. 35, on the similar eatalogues 
of Widsith), although it is probable that this is a stray remnant of an 
elegv. 

The name Dormarch is interesting. Rhys read Dormarth, translating 
it as « door-death ». This can hardly be so. although Dormarth itself could 
be a borrowing from Irish ; or a Welsh compound of Dor and marth, the 
second element meaning «strange. wonderful» (see Ifor Williams, Bulle- 
tin of the Board of Celtic Studies, IV, 142, on marth). On the other hand 
there is no difficulty in taking Dormarch as the original form. Indeed, 
it may have been originally the name of Gwynn's horse: cf. the name 
Cafait for Arthur’s dog [MoxwsEN, Chron. Min.. III. 217; WM. 497, 
12; RM. 258. 8: Ifor Williams. Canu Llywarch Hen. 184]. It can be 
argned that Cafall [ (Cabal) < Lat. caballus] was originally Arthur's 
horse, and that. later. it was used as his dog's name; or. of course. as 
R. J. Thomas suggests in Bulletin, VIII. 124, 5, the name may have been 
given to the dog because of its strength and swiftness. And again. the 
horse of Conall Cernach, Cú Chulainn's foster-brother. with its dog's head 
may be cited as a possible parallel. It is not unreasonable, therefore, 
to expect one of these developments in the case of Dormarch. "The first 
element, however, remains unexplained. 


3 


The Welsh Triads are particularly silent concerning Gwynn. LoTH, Les 
Mab. ?, 11, p. 321, quotes a triad from Myv. Arch. 2 ed., 409. 89, which 
states that the three blessed astronomers of the Isle of Britain were 
« Idris Gawr. Gwydion mab Don and Gwynn ab Nudd; and because of 
their knowledge of the stars, their nature and their qualities, they 
could foretell whatever was wished to be known until Doomsday » Un- 


(1) Hud im geluire guin mab nud. Hud here is an affirmative particle ; 
it occurs in Early Welsh poetry hefore a verb. For a full note. see Ifor 
WiLLIAMS, Canu Llywarch Hen, p. 131, and cf. also Eston E. Ericson, 
The Use of Swa in Old English, Gottingen and Baltimore, 1932. for a simi- 
lar formation in English, 
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fortunately this triad comes from the notorious third series which was 
copied by Iolo Morganwg from some other compilation. This, in itself 
makes the series suspect. and there is no doubt that this particular triad 
is the product of that genius’ fertile imagination. 

For the same reason, one must suspect another reference which is gi- 
ven by Lorn, Les Mab. * J, 360, from Jolo MSS , p. 123. There, among 
the genealogies of the saints of Britain. occurs the stem of Llyr Merini: 
Gwynn ap Nudd, Caradawc Freichfras and Gwallawc ap Lleenawe, are 
given as « the sons of Llyr Myrini (sic) from Dyfanwedd, the daughter of 
Amlawdd Wledig, their mother.» This hagiological jumble is quite im- 
possible, and the whole stem must be considered as spurious. Llyr Me- 
rini (or Marini) is himself an indistinct figure of whom almost nothing 
is known. 


There is an interesting reference to Gwynn ap Nudd in the life of Saint 
Collen. This vita is found in a number of MSS. of varying dates : Hafod 
- MS. 19, fol. 141 ff., (written in 1536); Llanstephan MS. 117, fol. 183, 
(1544-52) ; Llanst. MS. 34, fol. 315 (copied by Roger Morys, towards the 
end of the 16th century) ; Llanst. MS. 18, fol. 25 ; Cardiff MS. 36, fol. 377 
(both in the hand of Moses Williams, and belonging to the beginning of 
the 18th century). There is also a copy in B. M. Addit. MS. 14, 987. 
The text of Hafod MS. 19 has been published as an appendix to The 
Lives of the British Saints (Baring-Gould and Fisher) VI, 375. There is 
also a printed version in Y Greal (London, 1805-7), pp. 337-41. 

The vita, which states that Collen had Irish connections, tells how the 
saint had built his cell on Glastonbury hill (mynydd glassymbyri). One 
day he heard two men conversing about Gwynn ap Nudd. and saying 
that he was the King of Annwfn. Thereupon Collen, putting his 
head out of the cell, commanded them to be quiet, telling them that only 
Demons would discuss such things. 

Later on, he heard a knock at his door: there was a messenger from 
Gwynn bidding Collen to go to the top of the hill by noon on the following 
day. Collen did not go. On the following day. the same messenger re- 
appeared, dressed partly in red and partly in blue, with the same com- 
mand from Gwynn. Collen refused again. and the messenger came a third 
time. Then the saint, very much afraid, arose, and prepared holy water. 
put it in a vessel and ascended the hill. There he saw a magnificent castle 
and glorious steeds ridden by comely youths. He was greeted by a cour- 
teous knight on the battlement, and taken to the king's presence. The 
king. Gwynn ap Nudd, was seated on a throne of gold. Collen, having 
been invited to the table, which was laden with food, refused to eat. ‘The 
king asked him whether he had seen a troupe more nobly dressed than his, 
dressed in red and blue. Collen answered that their raiments were quite 
good. Gwynn asked him to explain the significance of the raiments 
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and Collen replied that the red, on the one side, signified burning, and 
the blue signified coldness. He then took out his sprinkler, and threw holy’ 
water over them all — both king and troupe — until they disappeared, 
leaving only the green mounds and swards where stood the castle. It 
would be idle to speculate on the significance of this story, but it can 
be safely said that up to the 16th century Gwynn ap Nudd was the recog- 
nized representative of Annwin. 


The other references to Gwynn ap Nudd are modern. While they may 
represent the emergence of a stratum which had long been concealed, a 
stratum which may belong to the class of the Collen incident, it is more 
probable that they are the products of the pseudo-historical and anti- 
quarian energies of the first half of the nineteenth century. Thus, 
The Cambrian Quarterly Magazine (London, 1829), I. pp. 40-45, contains 
the story of Iolo ap Huw and references to Gwynn’s dogs; Glasynys, 
Cymru Fu, pp. 434-44, mentions Nefyn as Gwynn’s nieee. But one can- 
not rely on these references, and there are others besides them, either 
as authentic remnants of a spoken tradition, or as stray fragments of 
manuscript legend. 


It will be seen, then, that the references to Gwynn ap Nudd in early 
Welsh literature do not show him as a dusky god of the other-world, 
or as a vague divinity of carnage. Rather is he the leader of síd-folk ; 
occasionally, a hunter whose wanderings with Dormarch no mortal can 
comprehend ; at other times, a warrior whose prowess is often strengthe- 
ned by his magic powers. This recalls Mrs. Chadwick's description of 
Finn : « perhaps the most gifted magician of all Irish legend : he is in fact 
more of a magician than a hero» (SGS, IV, 131). This is doubtless the 
farthest point the Welsh evidence allows us to go. And one fact is clear 
even from the evidence in Kulhwch ac Olwen: that by 1100 the traditions 
concerning Gwynn ap Nudd had already become confused, and that the 
cyfarwyddiaid — the storytellers who were the conservative guardians 
of Welsh traditions and saga — were not perfectly clear in their concep- 
tion of him. Their memory of him had become dull, and he is presented 
to us in different róles. Underlying these fluctuating descriptions, howe- 
ver, there was onc basic conception which was decidedly old ~- that of 
Gwynn the magic warrior-huntsman. (') 


(1) In this discussion no mention has been made of Lleu Llaw Gyffes, 
the Welsh counterpart of Lugh Ldmbh-fhada. Professor Ifor Williams 
Pedeir Keine y Mabinogi, pp. 275-6, compares the episode of naming Lleu, 
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CELTIC DIVINE SYNONYMS (cf. supra p. LXXVII Sq.) 


Irish literature makes it certain that, in Ireland at least, several gods 
had more than one name. 

Thus the « Dagdae» was also called « Ruad rofessae» ('). ^ Another 
name for him was « Echaid Ollathir » (2). 

The Daghdha's son, Aonghus, had another name « Mac ind Óc » (3). 

The god Lugh, whose mother was Eithne, is clearly the same as Lughaidh 
son of Eithne, who is identified in the Irish genealogies with Conmhac, 
meaning ' Hound-son ', or ' Hound-lad ', the ancestor of the Conmhaicne 
tribes (*). Elsewhere in Irish pseudo-history and learned literature Mac 
Con, meaning ' Son (or Lad) of Hound (or Hounds) ’, appears as the 
epithet of a Lughaidh supposed to have once been king of Ireland (5). Ano- 
ther name for Lugh would seem to have been Maicnia ‘ Lad-warrior ’ ; 
for in Cóir Anmann (8 220) (5) Mac Con, who, we have seen, is sometimes 
identified with Lugh, is identified with Maicnia (7). 

Passing for the moment from Lugh to his father, we find that his name 


«the light-haired one, the fair boy », with a similar incident when Finn 
was named; see also Professor W. J. GRUFFYDD, Math vab Mathonwy, 
pp. 119-125. Cf. also supra pp. LxX-LXxxv. 

(1) Sanas Cormaic, ed. K. MEYER, Anecd. IV 96. 

(2) LL 9b17, cited by Stokes, RC XII 125. Cf. «Eochaidh Ollathar. 
i. an Daghdha », Four Masters Genealogiae, ed. Rev. P. Walsh, p. 13, 
$ 4. The Daghdha is called « Eochu Ollathir », LL 144 a 41. 

(3) Index to Aisl. Oenguso, ed. F. SHAw ; and cf. Stokes, RC XII 127. 

(4) E. Mac NziLL Celtic Irel. 48. Cf. «.... Conmac a ainm 7 Lugaid 
Conmac ainm aile dé». Cóir Anmann § 283, ed. W. STOKES Ir. Texte III 
406. 

(5) G. Keatine Foras F. ar É., ed. Dinneen, II 282 ; Cóir Anmann $ 61; 
E. J. Gwynn Metr. Dindsh. IV 142, 1. 134; K. Meyer Fianaig. 4, 1. 10; 
supra p. Lv, Item VIII. 

(6) Cf. also K. MEYER Fianaig. 4, 1. 5, where « Mac Niath» is said to 
have been father of the Fothadhs, with 1. 15 of the same page, where 
« Lugaid mac Con, ut al[i]i dicunt», is given as the father. 

(7) That Maicnia is one compound word, not two simple words Mac 
Niadh, is proved by alliteration in Dr. E. J. Gwynn’s Meir. Dindsh. III 
234, 1. 17, where Maicniad, gen. sg., alliterates with méite, and in Duanaire 
Finn XLIII 17, where M[Ah]aicníadh, gen. sg., alliterates with mhúaidh. 
For the nom. form Maicnia, adopted here, cf. the nom. form Maccnia, 
ZCP XII 379 $ 13, and the spelling Maicnia (case doubtful owing to cor- 
ruption of the text), K. MEYER Fianaig. 36, 1. 22. 
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was Cian (!) Cian, being the father of a god must himself have been a 
god. That Nuadha was a god, as we have already seen (p. Lxxvn, foot- 
note f). is still more certain. In the literature both Cian and Nuadha 
have a son called Tadhg (?). This tempts one to identify the god Cian 
with the god Nuadha. 

Now Cóir Anmann ($ 70) and the Dindshenchas of Carn Máil (3) say 
that a certain Dáire was father of five (or seven) Lughaidhs. Their 
epithets suggest that these Lughaidhs are merely different aspects of the 
god Lugh, regarded now as the ancestor of the Dal Mess Corb (Lughaidh 
Corb), now as ancestor of the Cálraighe (Lughaidh Cal), and so forth (4), 
for almost all the ancient Irish claimed descent from the god Lugh, as 
Professor Mae Neill has shown (5). 

Again in Duanaire Finn (ê), and in Acallam na Senórach (7), Dáire is 
father of a hero who both in name and story resembles Lugh. The name 
of this son of Dáire is Mac Lughach. In the two places referred to Lughach 
is said to have been the boy's mother, and Mac Lughach is explained 
as Son of Lughach. This explanation is linguistically unsatisfactory, 
as a nominative form Lughach (5) would not normally give a genitive 
form the same as itself, and Lugh, the form which Stokes (?), suggests to 
have been the original nominative, is not a woman's name ( ?). 


(1) E. Mac NEILL Celtic Irel. 56. 

(2) For Tadhg mac Céin see Dinneen's Index to KEatine’s Foras F. 
ar É., ITS XV 455; S. H. O’Grapy Silva Gad. I 319 (Cath Chrionna), & 
ib. I 343 (Echira Thaidg mheic Chéin). 

For Tadhg mae Nuadhad see « Almu I», E. J. Gwynn, Metr. Dindsh. 
II 72, and Fotha Catha Cnucha, LU, ed. Best and Bergin, 3157. 

(3) See E. J. Gwynn Meir. Dindsh. IY 136 sq. 

(4) E. Mac NkrLL Celtic Irel. 61. 

(5) L ds 57, elc 

(6) Poem XLII. 

(7) Stokes, 1. 538. 

(8) Such a nom. form oceurs Duanaire Finn XLII 35, XLIII 5, XLIV 4. 

(9) lo Gp Wo Aie 

(10) Oceasionally (Duanaire Finn XXXVIII 19, and note on XLII 
5, supra p. 98) Mae Lughach is said to have been son of the man Lughaidh 
Lágha [son of Dáire]. This is grammatically acceptable, as beside a genitive 
Lughdhach (E. J. GWyNN Metr. Dindsh. III 338, 1. 10; IV 156, l. 142; 
IV 216, l. 5) one might expect a genitive Lughach, just as Luigheach (l. c. 
IV 351, 1. 13) occurs beside Luighdheach (which is supported by rime in 
Leabh. Cl. Aodha B., ed. T. Ó Donnchadha, poein IV, ll. 4, 24, poem VII, 
l. 67, though in each case the MS reads Luigheach), and as O. I. Echach 
occurs beside Echdach (Prof. Bergin, Eriu XI 143 sq.). But if such an 
explanation of the name Mac Lughach were the real one, why did the story- 
tellers go out of their way to invent a story which gave Mac Lughach a 
different father and a puzzling name? 
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The story told of the birth of Mac Lughach bears a distinct resemblance 
to the story told of the birth of Lugh. Lugh, it is said, was born against 
the wish of his maternal grandfather, and was reared at a distance from 
him. Moreover in the Lugh-story emphasis is laid on the fact that Lugh 
was unwittingly named by his maternal grandfather on the occasion of 
his first visit to him (*). 

Now in the Acallam Mac Lughach's father and mother, that is to say, 
Dáire and Lughach, were both children of Fionn (?). "Therefore Fionn, 
who is here both paternal and maternal grandfather, would certainly 
have wished to prevent the incestuous union, which occurred without his 
knowledge (3). In both Acallam and Duanaire, Fionn gives the child 
Mac Lughach a name; and in the Duanaire, though not in the Acallam, 
the child is reared at a distance from Fionn. 

]t is probable, therefore, that in the original story, upon which the 
Acallam and Duanaire stories are based, Daire’s son Mac Lughach, like 
Cian's son Lugh, was born against the wish of his maternal grandfather, 
was reared at a distance from him, and ultimately received a name from 
him. 

Seeing, then, that Mac Lughach's birth-story tends to agree with that 
of Lugh, we are tempted to explain Lughach in the puzzling form Mac 
Lughach, not as a genitive, but as an adjectival development of the ele- 
ment lug used in the formation of *Lugus, the Proto-Celtic etymological 
equivalent of modern Lugh. For the element /ug seems to have meant 
* light’ (5), so that it would not be surprising if an early form, from 
which the modern form Mac Lughach would be descended, were once 
readily understandable as ‘ Bright (or Gleaming) Lad ', and were known 
to have been a by-name for the god Lugh. 

Dáire, then, is father of certain Lughaidhs and of a Mac Lughach, who 
all tend to be identifiable with the god Lugh. Now the name of Lugh's 
father is commonly given as Cian. We are therefore led to believe that 
Dáire and Cian are synonyms for the same divine person. 

Does the fact that the names of both Dáire and Cian appear as principal 
elements in the Irish tribe-names Dáirine (?) and Cianacht (?) help to 
establish the conclusion that Dáire and Cian are synonyms for the same 
divine being? 


(1) W. J. Grurrypp Math 85-87. 

(2) Cf. supra p. 23, note to XI 14a. 

(3) In Duanaire Finn XLII, Fionn is merely paternal grandfather 
(Lughach is not his daughter) But elsewhere in the Duanaire (XLIII 5, 
XLIV 4) it is stated definitely that Lughach was Fionn's daughter. 

(4) H. PEDERSEN Vergl. Gramm. der kelt. Spr. 1 98. 

(5) RIA Dict. ed. C. J. MARSTRANDER. 

(6) E. Mac NEILL Celt. Irel. 56-57. 
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As an aid towards answering that question we may point out that there 
Was once a saying that « every ruling kindred in Ireland, except the Eogha- - 
nacht, is of the race of Silverhanded Nuadha »(!) So, looking back, we 
see that there are traditions that Nuadha is aucestor of nearly all the 
Irish, that Lugh is ancestor of nearly all the Irish, that Dáire father of 
Lugh and Cian father of Lugh are ancestors of some of the Irish, and 
that both Cian and Nuadha are father of Tadhg. How are these tradi- 
tions best reeonciled? Are they not best reconciled by believing with 
Professor T. F. O'RaniLLv (°) that Nuadha, Cian, and Dáire (as also 
ihe names of a number of other heads of kindreds) are synonyms for the 
god from whom all the Celts believed themselves to be descended? Caesar 
has told us of that god, and has identified him with Dis Pater : Galli se 
omnes a Dite Patre prognatos praedicant, idque ab druidibus proditum 
dicunt (De Bell. Gall. VI 18). Dis Pater, lord of death and king of night, 
was the Roman god of the Underworld (°). The Underworld here proba- 
bly provides the clue to Caesar's identification. For in Greek and Roman 
tradition only the gloomy gods lived beneath the earth. But in Irish 
tradition even the beneficent gods are often pictured as living inside hills 
known as síodha. If the Gallie beneficent gods also were pictured as 
living inside hills, Caesar might easily have been led to equate their chief 
beneficent god with the gloomy Roman god of the Underworld. 

It would seem then that the ancient Celts knew this god who was their 
ancestor by many synonyms, and traced their descent to him through his 
son, known also by many synonyms, of which, in Ireland, Lugh and Con- 
mhac perhaps were two. 


APPENDIX I 
Donu AND Tuatua DE DONANN 


On p. Lxxxir supra it has been pointed out that Prof. Gruffydd iden- 
tifies Welsh Don, mother of Govannon, the Welsh representative of the 
Celtic smith-god, and mother also of certain other figures in Welsh 
mythology with Irish * Dont. 


(1) Book of Lecan, RIA facs., 177 r, MS pagings, 225 (216), 449, 
col. 3, paragraph beginning 1.1: cach cenél flatha fil i nErind, acht 
Eoganacht, is do shil Nüadad Aircetiüm. Cf. other MSS cited to the same 
effect by Prof. E. Mac NriLL Celt. Irel. 52, 53. 

(2) The Goidels and their Predecessors (1935) 33 sq. 

(3) W. H. Roscnen Ausf. Lexikon der Griech. u. Rém. Mythologie, 
Erster Band. 
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The nominative form *Donu has been reconstructed from the genitive 
Donann, which has been instanced : (1) A. G. van Hamel Leb. Bret. $ 12; 
(2) ZCP XII 241, l. 12; (3) Ir. Texte III 58 (i.e. R. Thurneysen Verslehren 
§ 111); (4) C. J. S. MARSTRANDER RIA Dict. col 169,1. 1; (5) R. THUR- 
NEYSEN Heldensage 604, J. 19 ; (6) E. Mac NeILL Celt. Irel. 48, l. 7. 

Dr Marstrander (l. c. col 82, I. 43) cites Donann as a Middle Irish no- 
minative form (Donand mathair na ndea ' Donann, mother of the gods’, 
LL 10b26). This Middle Ir. form, the same as the. O. I. genitive, is not 
surprising when we consider the analogy of O. I. Goibniu (!), which ap- 
pears in Middle and Modern Irish as Goibnenn and Gaibneann (2). 

The Gods of whom *Donu (Donann) (see preceding paragraph) was 
mother seem to have once been regarded as three, Brian, luchar and 
Iucharba (?). 

Tuatha Dé Donann is translated into Latin (*) Plebes Deorum. This 
suggests that Tuatha Dé Donann means‘ Peoples of the Gods of Donu’. 
Bnt the Irish for this would rather be Tuatha Dé nDonann, as Dr. Mars- 
trander has pointed out (l. c. col. 169, 1. 10). * Peoples of the Goddess 
Donu ' would seem to be a better explanation. The position of the 
genitive Dé in apposition to Donann is certainly not in accordance with 
ordinary Irish idiom. Prof. T. F. O'Rahilly, however, has given reasons 
for believing that a genitive form dé Bolgae cited by him (9?) contains the 
word dia ‘ a god ' in genitive form in similar position in apposition to 
a god-name Bolga. 

In late texts the forms Donann, eic., with an o in the first syllable, do 
not occur : forms with an a, such as Tuatha Dé Danann, become universal. 
The origin of the a is perhaps to be sought in the name of the Kerry 
mountain today known in Irish as An Dá Chí (P. O'LEeARvy, Séadna p. 
256, l. 14), in English as ‘ The Paps °. This mountain was formerly known 
as Dá Cích nAnann (6). It is named says Cormac (7?) from « Ana .i. 
mater deorum Hibernensium ». The same mountain is called by Keating (8) 


(1) Sanas Cormaic $ 975, ed. K. MEYER Anecd. IV 83, 1. 11. 

(2) Cf. Goibnenn Goba, First Bat. of Moytura, ed. Fraser, Ériu VIII 44 
$ 48 ; Goibnend an goba, O'Clery L. Gabhála 152 § 104; Gaibneand Gabha 
BB 33 a 40; Gaibhneann ( : geall) Dánta Grádha? 14, 16, ed. T. F. O'Ra- 
HILLY. 

(3) Thurneysen in ZCP XII 241, ll. 1-18; Marstrander l. c. col. 169, 
ll. 7-10; G. Katine Hist. I, ed. Comyn (ITS IV), p. 214, 1. 1 (numbered 
76). 

(4) A. G. van HANEL, Leb. Br. § 12. 

(5) In his paper on The Goidels and their Predecessors 33 (Brit. Acad., 
1935). 

(6) Cf. co rici D& Cich nAnann, RC XIV 242. 

(7) Sanas $ 31, ed. K. Meyer Anecd. IV 3. 

(8) Hist., ed. Comyn, I 214. 
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Dé Chílch Dhanann. That Danann sometimes stands for Anann in the 
later language is therefore certain. The confusion doubtless arose in 
the form nAnann, which in pronunciation would not have differed from 
a form nDanann. The form Danann would next have intluenced Donann. 

That the whole tradition of a divine mother *Donu (Donann) should 
have arisen from confusion with a different goddess Anu, mother of the 
gods, is unacceptable in view of the Welsh evidence for a divine mother 
called Don. Either, then, Anu was another name for Donu, or Cormac’s 
statement that Anu is mother of the gods is an early instance of linguistic 
confusion of Anu with Donu, accompanied by transference of Donu's cha- 
racter to Anu (!). 

Now it is possible that Donu may be connected with the dative-accusa- 
tive form don meaning ' earth’ (°). If so, the forms maccaema Tuath 
nDea Domnonn, Indech mac Dei Domnann, etc., cited by Dr. Marstrander 
(l. c. col. 168) may be semantically connected with Tuatha Dé Donann, 
etc. ; for Donu (Donann) trom don ° earth ’, would correspond in meaning 
to Domnu (Domnann) from domun ° world’ (è). Donu or Domnu, un- 
derstood as Earth, mother of gods, would thus present a curious parallel 
to the divine father called in Irish Lear ° sea’, who is consistently made 
the parent of the god Manannán, both in Irish and Welsh tradition (*). 
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FoRMER THEORIES CONCERNING THE ORIGIN OF THE FIONN CYCLE 


That the traditional doctrine of Irish schools is not to be accepted with- 
out question in what concerns the pre-Patrician period is today a com- 
monplace. Few therefore defend the thesis that Fionn was captain of 


(1) In present-day Waterford folk-tradition « Anna » is stated to be 
the sister of a Cian (perhaps originally the same as the Cian who has 
been mentioned supra, Appendix H). She is said to hold a magic 
Mid-night Court in « Sean-bhaile Anna», north of « Cill Chiana », be- 
tween it and « Abhainn na hUidhre », in Co. Waterford (see P. Ó Mi- 
léadha’s account, Béaloideas V 84-85). « Anna» is merely a variant 
spelling of « Ana», the normal Mod. Ir. development of O. I. « Anu»; 
for in the Waterford dialect intervocalic -nn- has the same value as -n-. 

(2) For instances see O'Mulconry's Glossary $ 320, ACL I 249; H. 
PEDERSEN Vergl. Gramm. I1 562 § 759; E. J. GwvNN Metr. Dindsh. IV 
2 Jy. 28 

(3) The formation of divine names, Domnu and Donu, from the ele- 
ments domun and don would be parallel to the formation of the divine 
name Goibniu from the element *gobenn, discussed supra p. LXXXIII sq. 

(4) Manannán mac Lir; Manawydan ab Llyr. 
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soldiery to the King of Ireland, about the middle of the 3rd century, me- 
rely beeause Keating and his predecessors have taught it. Till Kuno 
Meyer. however, in his Fianaighecht, published in [910, listed in date order 
all early Fionn references known to him (!), critical theories concerning 
the origin of the Fionn-cycle were of necessity insecure by reason of the 
inseeurity of the foundations on which they were built. Of those who 
had approached the problem in a critical spirit before the publication of 
Meyer's Fianaigecht, Alfred Nutt (?) and the Rev. George Henderson (?) held 
that the Fionn-eyele was primarily mythological ; Zimmer (*) that Fionn 
was « Caittil Find », a Munster Viking, slain in 856 (°) by the King of Du- 
blin, that « fiann » represented Norse fiandr ^ enemy ' (5) and Ossin the 
Norse Asvin (^) And lastly Professor Mac Neill has suggested that the 
Fionn cycle is indeed historical in origin, but belonging to a pre-Gaelic 
stratum of history whieh has been partly disregarded and partly deformed 
by Irish historians of the traditional school (5). 

Nutt not alone argued his case well and illustrated it with useful exam- 
ples, but he seems too to have come nearest the truth. For him Fionn- 
lore was mythology which had been heroicised and which bore little or 
no relation to history. The development which it received in the Middle 
Irish period at the hands of the learned he attributed to the rise of Muu- 
ster to political power in the time of Brian. As we have seen ', however, 
the Fionn eyele seems to have received no important development as 
literature till well after Brian’s day, and there is no evidence that justifies 
the attribution of this development to the attainment of political impor- 
tance by Munster. 


(1) See supra p. Lv. 

(2) See especially his essay on the Development of the Fenian or Os- 
sianie Saga in Rev. D. MacInnes Folk and Hero Tales (1890) 399-430 ; 
his Introduction to J. G. CAMPBELL The Fians (1891), which includes a 
refutation of Zimmer's views ; his Ossian and Ossianic Lilerature (1899). 

(3) Cellic Review I-III (1904-1907). 

(4) Z. f. deutsches Altertum XXXV (1891) 1 sq., 252 sq. 

(5) The 7th and 8th century references to Fionn listed supra pp. LV-LVI 
by themselves therefore disprove Zimmer's theory. 

(6) Disproved by Meyer, who shows (Fianaigechl, p. v sq.) that fian, 
which is the historically eorreet spelling, is a native word meaning ‘ war- 
band ’, cognate with Latin venari ' to hunt ’. 

(7) Disproved by Meyer l. c. p. XVm n. 3. 

(8) Introduetion to Duanaire Finn, Part I, pp. XXIV-XLIII. 

References to Skene's and MaeRitchie’s view, that the Fiana are identical 
with pre-Celtie races in Ireland and Scotland, may be found on pp. 399- 
400 of the first of Nutt's studies listed supra, n. 2. 

Sir J. Rhys (Hibbert Lect., 1886 ; Celtic Folklore, 1901 ; etc.) favours 
the mythological view. 

(9) Supra, p. Lx sq. 
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Professor Mac Neill's case is the most brilliantly presented, and has been 
widely accepted. It is vitiated, however, by neglect of the folklore, and 
of much of the literary evidence as well, and by errors concerning the age 
of certain Fionn-texts (!) and concerning the nature of fianship. On p. 
xxvi, for instance, poems which Meyer (?) attributes with probability to 
the 12th century are treated as being among «the oldest extant speci- 
mens». Moreover it is stated that « beside these poems the most ancient 
specimen of the Fenian cycle that has reached us is apparently the tale 
called Macgnímartha Find». This tale (i.e., the literary version of it which is 
here in question) is again attributed by Meyer to the 12th century (?). None 
of the texts, then, which Professor Mac Neill has used to found his theories 
are prior to the working up of legendary matter into pseudo-history which 
marks the Dindshenchas phase of Irish learning. The historical data which 
they contain may not, therefore, be relied upon as genuine tradition with 
a foundation in fact. Nor do the older texts listed by Meyer and summa- 
rised supra, pp. Lv-Lx1, support the thesis advanced by Professor Mac 
Neil that Fionn is specially connected with the Gáileóin, and that his 
opponents are the Luaighne. Hather, as we have seen, they connect 
him with the whole of the Gaelic-speaking world. Again that fiana 
meant «levies of inferior political status», connected essentially with 
vassaldom (3), has been disproved by Meyer (9), who has shown that 
fiana were common in the historical period, that they were bands of pro- 
fessional soldiers, who were not necessarily drawn from vassal states, and 
were led often by men of high birth. Fionn’s fianship, therefore, may 
not be used as an argument for connecting him especially with the vassal 
Gáileóin race. 

The oldest specimens of Fionn literature, we have seen, give Fionn as 
opponents mainly magic persons. These magic persons tend to be iden- 
tical with Fionn's opponents in modern folktales (9). They are different 
from the type of opponents given to heroes in true heroic lore (7). It 
would seem then that the earliest Fionn-lore should be classified neither 
with semi-historie heroic lore nor with history. It belongs rather to the 
classes of mythology and folklore, which have normally no relation to 
history. If a tradition of wars between the Lüaighne and the Gáileóin has 
influenced some branches of the Fionn cycle (5), it would seem to have 


(1) See supra p. XI. 

(2) Fianaigecht, p. xxx, Items 50, 51; ZCP VII 524. 
(3) ZCP VII 524-525. 

(4) Mac Neill l. c., p. xxxiv, and passim. 

(5) Fianaigecht, pp. ix-xiv (especially p. x, n. 2). 
(6) Supra, pp. Lxm-rxx. 

(7) Cf. supra, pp. xu-xin. 

(8) Mac Neill /. c., p. xxxii, and passim. 
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influenced it only secondarily. As Professor A. G. van Hamel has said (t). 
« If the numerous allusions to the invasions and raids of the Vikings are 
regarded as the additions of a later period, then why should not an earlier 
time be responsible for the rare references to conflicts among Irish tri- 


bes? » 


APPENDIX K 


PROFESSOR A. G. VAN HAMEL’s VIEWS CONCERNING THE ORIGIN OF THE 
ARTHURIAN CYCLE AND THE FIONN CYCLE 


Professor A. G. van Hamel has recently had occasion to treat of the 
origins of the Fionn cycle in a lecture on Aspects of Celtic Mythology 
(British Academy Proceedings, 1934). Professor van Hamel has there 
pointed out that in certain Irish tales benevolent Protecting Spirits, 
working with the aid of magic objects, or magic helping animals, or 
magic helping persons, win the land from malevolent spirits (?). Similar 
struggles against malevolent human and non-human opponents, again 
often won by the aid of magic objects, or magic helping animals or per- 
sons, characterise both the Arthurian tales of Wales and the Fionn tales 
of Ireland. Both Arthur and Fionn, however, are mortal, though « they 
have certain superhuman traits as, for instance, their extraordinary 
size, age, and valour.» Like effects require like causes. What were the 
causes at work to produce the Arthurian cycle in Wales and the Fionn 
cycle in Ireland? 

Professor van Hamel’s answer to that question is based negatively 
on the belief that the Celts had properly speaking no gods to whom they 
might look for protection in return for religious worship. Positively, 
to supply that lack, Professor van Hamel discovers in lreland what he 
calls the Exemplary Myth. Protection of the land that had been won by 
the Spirit Protectors from the malevolent spirits depended partly on 
rational use by mortals of the understandable pattern of natural forces, 
but largely on mortals’ obtaining control of magic forces which seemed 
to act according to no reasoned plan or pattern. The observance of 
traditional geasa, prohibitions imposed according to no rational plan. 
was one way of keeping the magic forces on one’s side. To know that 


(1) On p. 219 of his Aspects of Celtic Mythology (British Academy, 
1934) which is discussed more fully in Appendix K. 

(2) To tales of this class belong the stories told about the Battle of 
Magh Tuireadh fought by the Tuatha Dé Danann against the Fomorians. 
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the magic forces had worked out favourably in the past and to make 
that favourable issue public in the form of a story was also, according 
to Professor van Hamel, believed to have the effect of setting those forces 
again at work on the same favourable lines. Therefore, where other 
peoples gave religious eult to gods, the Celts, Professor van Hamel holds, 
used to tell Exemplary Myths concerning the protection of the land in 
past time by Heroes. These Exemplary Myths were intended partly 
to teach kings how to carry out their task of actually protecting the land 
in the present, partly to bring about, by the mere recitation of them, 
recurrence of the victories and blessings which were the Heroes' lot. 

Exemplary Myths were thus a necessity of Celtic religion, and Heroes of 
the type of Fionn and Arthur had either to be found, or invented, to provi- 
de the personal source from which the action of the myth might be sup- 
posed to come. ‘Tales of the Fionn and Arthur type must therefore have 
existed in the days of the pagan Celts. Acallam na Senórach and the 
Welsh Arthurian tales, according to this theory, are merely late examples 
of similar groups of tales told in earlier times either about Arthur. or Fionn, 
or other magically favoured mortal Heroes. 


Now, in these essentially religious Hero-tales, didacticism, place-lore, 
and the frequent introduction of magic, would have been basic elements, 
and, if Professor van Hamel’s argument be sound, a body of such tales, 
told about a national lero resembling Fionn and Arthur, must have exis- 
ted both in Wales and Ireland from pre-Christian days. The Cú Chu- 
lainn tales, more especially the earliest stratum of them, are not distin- 
guished by stress of the didactic element, the plaec-lore element, or the 
magic element. "The part of the Fionn cycle, which is important for 
Professor van Hainel’s argument seems, as we have seen (supra p. Lx sq.), 
to have been a growth of the 11th and 12th centuries. Where then in 
Ireland did this body of magic lore about a mortal Hero continue its exis- 
tence from pagan times to serve as a model for the Acallam? 

Seeing that there is no literary evidence, even in Ireland, where plenty 
of early literature exists, to support Professor van Hamel’s theory, one 
is tempted to suspect that the arguments on which it rests are unsound. 


In the first place the negative side of Professor van Hamels argument, 
his insistence on the lack of true gods and a cult in pagan Ireland, is 
insecurely founded. The primary evidence used to support it is drawn 
from tales told by Christians hundreds of years after the end of paganism. 
To show that in those tales pagan religious tradition has been seriously 
perverted one need only point to facts such as the appearance in them of 


rm 
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the king-making goddess Medb as a mortal queen (1) The secondary 
evidence is based on a personal interpretation of Tuatha Dé Danann, an 
interpretation on which Professor van Hamel himself would hardly in- 


sist (?). 


The positive side of Professor van Hamel’s argument, that Irish myths 
were exemplary in the sense already defined, is no better supported. 

Charms, he points out, are often preceded by a story concerning the 
origin of the charm. The story, Professor van Hamel holds, is an essen- 
tial element in the magic efficacy of the charm. Such a statement re- 
quires proof, for some at least of the stories seem to be there merely to 
satisfy curiosity as to how the charm came into being, or to guarantee 
its efficacy, and charms without stories attached to them are frequent. 

There are also Irish prayers and religious poems which, when recited, 
are supposed to obtain supernatural blessings. Professor van Hamel 
suggests that the recitation of the prayer or poem is the primary cause of 
those blessings in the mind of the reciter. The very examples he cites, 
however, prove conclusively that the blessings come, not from the recitat- 
ion as such, but from the power of the saint who prescribed the recitat- 
ion: had the saint prescribed alms-giving, or a pilgrimage, or a crusade, 
the blessing would have attached itself to those deeds equally efficaciously. 
In fact we have to do here with unofficially indulgenced prayers, exactly 
parallel to the officially indulgenced prayers of the Catholie Church all 
the world over. 

Again Professor van Hamel points out that, in one instance at least in 
the Acallam, Caoilte deliberately applies his knowledge of place-lore to 
the obtaining of a magic effect. Professor van Hamel uses this instance 
to suggest that the Irish believed in a necessary connection between 
Knowledge of the Land and the obtaining of magic effects, and, that 
such a belief was at the basis of tales telling of the things that happened 


(1) Medb Chruachna, by T. O Máille, ZCP XVII 129 sq. ; Göttin Medb? 
by R. Thurneysen, ZCP XVIII 108 sq., XIX 352 sq.; cf. Béaloideas VII 
143 sq. 

(2) The phrase Tuatha Dé Danann «the tribes of the god (or goddess) 
Danu », Professor van Hamel holds, implies two things: firstly that the 
members of the tribes were not themselves gods ; secondly that to have 
a god or goddess was an unusual thing, confined to the Tuatha Dé Danann, 
whom the literature represents as a spirit folk. 

Does the phrase imply either of these things? Might not «the tribes 
of the goddess Danu » be understood as «the (divine) tribes descended 
from the goddess Danu»? Reasons for adopting this explanation have 
been given above, p. 208 sq. 
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long ago in this or that placc. In view of the fact that love of a story 
and desire to know the truth are motives for story-telling that are com- 
mon all the world over, and particularly common in Ireland, is there any 
sound reason for accepting Professor van Hlamel’s suggestion? 


V 


What remains of Professor van Hamel's thesis is the important fact 
that the Arthurian stories agree with the Fionn stories in treating of mortal 
Hero Protectors who protect the land in much the same way as Lugh and 
the Tuatha Dé Danann protect the land in stories about the Spirit Pro- 
tectors (!) If Professor van Hamel's explanation of the agreement bet- 
ween the two cycles is unacceptable, some other explanation must be 
looked for. Could not the canse of the agreement be a common Christian- 
Celtic mentality working, both in Wales and Ireland, upon a mass of 
mythology and folklore that was largely common to the two countries? 
Withont attempting to decide whether Arthur was originally god or lea- 
der of the Britons in their wars with the Saxons, might one not suggest 


(1) What is typically Celtic about both Hero Protectors and Spirit 
Protectors, according to Professor van Hamel. is that they give Protec- 
tion against opponents, who are often magic, with the help of Divine 
Magicians. These Divine Magicians lack many of the characteristics of 
the gods of other peoples: they are not the objects of a cult and their 
magic power often seems to come less from themselves than from the 
magic objects of which they are the fortunate possessors. Modelling 
themselves on the Heroes, Professor van Hamel goes on to say, were the 
Kings, who if they observed their geasa were themselves assured of simi- 
lar magic aid. 

Divine Magicians, Spirit Protectors, Iferoes, I<ings — these, then, 
according to Professor van Hamel, are the hierarchy of Land Protectors 
known to the ancient Celts. Around them Celtic religion was built. 
'The gods of the Celts, Professor van Hamel holds, were too exalted to care 
for mortals. They were used by mortals only to strengthen oaths. 

Perhaps, as has been suggested already (p. 211 f.), if we really had the 
pagan tales in their original form, the distinction between Gods, Divine 
Magicians, and Spirit Protectors, would be found to be  non-existent. 
Even in the text cited by Professor van Hamel no essential distinction is 
evident between Divine Magicians, such as Brian, luchair, and Incharba, 
who procure magic objects for Lugh. and Spirit Protectors such as Lugh 
himself. Moreover the three Divine Magicians we have just mentioned 
are definitely described as dée ' gods ' (ZCP XII 245), the plural of the 
word used in oaths such as Cu Chulainn's « I swear by the god by whom 
the Ulstermen swear » (TBC, ed. J. Strachan and J. G. O'Keeffe, 1. 716). 
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that both the Arthurian and Fionn cycles have been influeneed by bro- 
ken-down forms of pagan Celtic legends about benevolent gods and spi- 
rits, such as Lugh and his companions, and malevolent gods and spirits, 
such as Balor and the Fomorians? If such pagan legends were worked 
over by Christian story-makes, some of whom consciously, and others 
unconseiously, euhemerised them, there might easily have come into 
existenee in both Ireland and Wales a body of tales in which the hero is 
supposed to be mortal, but in whieh his deeds often remind one of the 
deeds of the Tuatha Dé Danann rather than of the deeds of mortal war- 
riors. That this actually is what happened in Ireland, in the ease of 
Fionn, is the conclusion arrived at in the Introduction to the present 
work (supra pp. LXXXV-LXXXVII). 


APPENDIX L 


SOME DOCUMENTS CONCERNING THE SCRIBE OF DUANAIRE 
FINN AND HIS PATRON 


(cf. supra pp. 1X-X1) 


(By the Rev. Brendan JENNINGS, O. F. M., 
B. D., Louvain) 


1. Don Hugo Dohartg (1626), identical with Aodh Ó Dochartaigh, 
scribe of Duanaire Finn? 

There is an entry in the military records at Brussels of a grant made 
on June 19, 1626, of four erowns monthly to « Don Hugo Doharty, 
soldier of the eompany of Captain Don Mauricio Geraldin, in view of 
his past services » ( Registres des Palenles, Titres &c., Registre 30, p. 80v). 
I wonder if this is the seribe of Duanaire Finn? It is in these same 
Registers that the mention of the grant of two crowns monthly to Don 
Tadeo Cleri appears: Don Tadeo, in my Michael O Cleirigh (p. 18), 
I have taken to be identical with the scholar who later, as Brother 
Míchél Ó Cléirigh, became the chief of the Four Masters. Geraldin’s 
company belonged to the regiment of John O'Neill. 


2. Somhairle Mae Domhnaill in Bohemia (1620). 

« Marauding parties were surprised and taken on both sides. Among 
those of the enemy were many English who were wretched creatures 
of beggarly appearanee, clothed in rags and eovered in vermin. Our 
men did not think it worth while to despatch them, and sent off gratis 
those whom they caught, not deigning to get their own men in exchange 
for sueh wretches. That renowned English contingent consisted in a 
great measure of the offseouring of the British jails and highways, and 
lost two thirds of its force before it got into Bohemia. Amongst those 
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men were some Irish Catholies, who all hate heresy from their hearts 
with a kind of inborn hatred, and are real soldiers. They are every- 
where considered to be as faithful as they are invincible. They came 
in troops to our camp with their arms, and were heartily weleomed by 
Count de Bucquoi, who knows them very well, and what metal they 
are made of. They were enrolled in the corps of their fellow countrymen, 
commanded by the most noble Captain Mae Sorley » (Diary of the Bohem- 
ian War, by Father Henry Firzsimon S. J., published by Fr. Edmund 
Hoaan S. J., under the Title: Words of Comfort to Persecuted Catholics 
written in Exile, anno 1607. Letters from a Cel in Dublin Castle, 
and Diary of the Bohemian War of 1620, by Father Henry Fitzsimon, 
Priest of the Society of Jesus, etc., Dublin, Gill & Son, 1881, pp. 89-90). 


3. The Emperor's commendation of Somhairle to the Infanta, 9 Au- 
gust 1624, (referred to supra, p. xi, l. 5). 

Ferdinandus Secundus divina favente clementia electus Romanorum 
Imperator semper Augustus. 

Serenissima Princeps, Consanguinea et Soror nostra charissima. 
Inter eos qui sub Legione Verdugiana Nobis turbulentis hisce temp- 
oribus militarunt, non postremas obtinet Capitaneus Sorle de Magdonel, 
Hibernus. fs namque variis occasionibus, praecip e autem in memor- 
abili illo conflictu Pragensi ita se gessit, ut fortitudinis et strenuitatis 
laudem apud Exercitus nostri Duces et Praefectos obtinuerit. Qua 
de causa commendationis nostrae suffragium, quod apud Dilsem V. 
in majora sibi commoda et incrementa cessurum sperat, haud gravatim 
ei impertimur, benevolenter postulantes, ut in iis quae occurrent, inclin- 
atam illi nostra causa voluntatem ostendat, quo obsequia sua militaria, 
Nobis fideliter praestita, merito suo aestimari vel inde dictus Magdonel 
liquido deprehendere possit. Nobis id memoratu jucundum futurum, 
qui Dil?! Vrae vicissim gratificari cupientes, verae felicitatis cumulum 
eidem ex animo optamus. Datum in Civitate nostra Viennae, die 
nona mensis Augusti, anno Domini Millesimo sexcentesimo vigesimo 
quarto, Regnorum nostrorum Romani quinto, Hungarici septimo, 
Bohemici octavo. Ejusdem Dilnis Vae 

Ferdinandus. 
Vt Petrus Henricus a Stralendorff 
Hermanus a Questenbergh. 


Adressed : Serenissimae Principi Dnae Elisabethae Clarae Eugeniae, 
natae infanti Hispaniarum, Arehidueissae Austriae, Duc- 
issae Brabantiae, et Comitissae Flandriae, Consanguineae 
et Sorori nrae Char™ae, 


Sealed with the seal of Ferdinand. 

The original is amongst the Louvain papers, Franciscan Convent, 
Merchants’ Quay, Dublin. The Legio Verdugiana must have been the 
regiment under the command of Don Guillermo Verdugo, in the Imperial 
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service. Dilem V, (efc.) — Dilectionem Vestram (etc.). Vt! = Viderunt, 
or Vidit. Nrae Charme — nostrae Charissimae (carissimae). 


4. Somhairle (April 16, 1632) owes 150 florins lo the Irish Friars 
of St. Antony's, Louvain. 

« Item ex legato Dni Gasparis Cuirke Capitaneus Souuerly debebat 
Collegio ducentos quinquaginta florenos ex quibus de facto solvit centum, 
et sic restant 150.0.0» (Account of the financial state of St Antony's 
College, Louvain, on 16 April 1632 — document without title amongst 
the Louvain Papers, Franciscan Convent Merchants' Quay, Dublin). 

Could it be that Duanaire Finn came to the friars in payment of 
this debt? 


5. Somhairle Mac Domhnaill’s grave, and the cresl on the cover of the 
manuscript of Duanaire Finn. 

When the Franciscan College of St. Antony, in Louvain, was being 
restored in 1926, it was necessary, in order to lay down a pipe for the 
central heating, to remove a small slab bearing a crest — but no name 
or date. Under this slab, the workmen discovered the complete ske- 
leton of a man, which they reverently left untouched. The slab was 
much worn, as it lay directly under two steps leading from the sacristy 
to the cloister; so for its better preservation, I had it moved a very 
slight distance away from the steps, so that passers-by could avoid 
walking upon it. But it still covers the remains. The crest excited 
my curiosity, and for years I tried every possible means to identify 
it. I was at last rewarded ; for about two years ago, when giving the 
manuscript volume of Duanaire Finn to a reader in the Library at 
Merchants’ Quay, I noticed to my great delight that the crest on the 
cover of the manuscript was the same as that on the grave at Louvain. 
I think it is safe to conclude that the small slab in the cloister of St. 
Antony's covers the remains of Captain Sorley, especially in view of 
the fact that Duanaire Finn passed into the possession of St. Antony's 
apparently straight from Sorley. 


GLOSSARY 


a (preposition) out of, from, see as. 

a (ar) all that: for its use as a genit- 
ive see, XXIII 150, NNNIN 79. 
CAMS 138, CXVII 91. Such 
genitive use of a is common in class- 
ical and spoken Modern Irish: 
cf. Grosjean, Fraser and O’K., Ir. 
Tes, Wl Wh poem xv, q: 2: 
PB, I, 29; Ó hE6.2 126; LCAB, 
p> S2 Ib Pig TBG: 
DC p. 125, poem 92, 1. 10; Ó 
Bruadair, III, 124, poem xvir, 
q. 7, 154, poem xxi, q. 20 ; O'Nol- 
an, Gram., 300, 5a ; Ó Criomhthain, 
Oileánach, 91.] 

aba: ar aba 1° XVI 12 ' neverthe- 
less ' ; 2° note to XX 83d ‘because 
of '.[Cf. Dind. ; AIF 48a16, 1265 ; 
Atk. s.v. abba; Tain s.v. apa.] 

[abaidh ripe (dual form), see supra, 
p. 167, footnote, I. 27.] 

ab[h]óir IV 17 buffoon. 
ablóir, oblóir.] 

acht : gan acht * without doubt ’, note 
on XVII 87c. For acht gé see gé. 

acobhrach III 15 hungry. [Cf. acorus 
‘hunger’ Silva Gad. I 61, 
infra ocobhrus.] 

a-deirim : día n-abair (recte n-abar?) 
XLI 19b note‘ if I tell '? ; modern 
Ist sg. pret. a-dubhrus, see supra 
p. 144, 1. 5. 

ad-fes-sa see fichim. 

ad-g[h]nià (for O.I. ad-gninim) III 8 
'* I recognize’. [Cf. O'Dav. ad- 
gnialt ‘ they recognize ’.] 

ádh see ágh. 

adhaigh nighi (fem. i-stem: for its 
Early Modern inflection see IGT, 
II, 93). See infra reference to a 


[Hessen 


and 


modern pronunciation of its gen.- 
dat. oidhche. 

adhbhar pronounced as dobhar, note 
on LXVIII 13a. 

adhart pillow, etc.: a hadhort XXI 
35 (apparently referring metaphoric- 
ally to part of a coffin)‘ its pillow ’. 

adhéidigh (spelt adheitidh XVIII 31, 
adheitigh 47) * hideous '. [Intensit- 
ive adh + éidigh ' horrible ’.] 

ag at, elc.. is used NNIV 32 with the 
meaning by to indicate the agent. 

aga: gan aga XLII 11 = ? [ar aga 
XX 83 should be altered to ar aba.] 

ágh war, valour, is doubtless 
etymologically the same word as 
later ágh ' good fortune’, as Dr. 
Bergin has suggested to me. The 
note on II 40c should be altered 
accordingly. 

aghaidh (aghadh) ' face’: aghadh 
ar ' facing, directing (oneself) to- 
wards’ (see PB); do sheóladar 
aghoidh a n-arm ar LXII 82 ‘they 
directed their weapons against '. 

aghdha NLII 83 (dgha VIII, 5, 
LXII 14)‘ brave, warlike ’. 

ághmhar: ba hághmhar d’Aodh ó do 
ghein I 9 literally ‘ it was warlike 
for Aodh after he had begotten 
[her?] ’, but this leaves the syntax 
of the next line obscure. In IV 5 
áglunhar ' warlike’ has been mis- 
spelt ámhor. 

aibhlibh, literally ‘ with vastnesses ’, 
dat. pl. of a by-form of aidhbhle 
(abstract of adhbhal‘ huge, vast ^), 
common in chevilles, e.g. XXXIX 
28, XLII 48. [For the loss of the 
dh cf. O.I. dedblén, which later ap- 
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pears as deibhlén.] 

aibhseach (for older aidhbhseach) 
NNIII 105, 184 ' huge, mighty ', 
LXII 52 (of words) © magniloquent, 
boastful '. [Cf. : 3» aibhsiughadh «the 
Augmentative ... as roigheal * very 
white ', » Mae Curtin's Elements of 
the Irish language (1728), p. 51; 2° 
aibseóir ‘ a braggart ', Contrib.] 

aidheadh see oidheadh. 

aidhmillte : go hdidhmillte (: cnáimh- 
gherrtha NNXV 121) ‘in ruinous 
plight '. [Cf. aidhmilleadh ' destruc- 
tion °, TBG.] 

? aighnidh NV 3 (see eidhneach). 

ailt (dat. sg.?) VII 15c note'blade ' 
(?) (Hessen's 3 ailt — not well in- 
stanced). [The word in Vil 15 may 
be the gen. sg. of ait 'a joint ', or 
alt * a valley the 
definite article in.] See also ealta. 

ailt-mhilla (from alt ' a joint’ + 
miolla‘ lovely °) see miolla. 

aimid ‘witch ': gen. pl. na ttri n-aim- 
ideadh (MS reading) NNNV 128: 
the whole three are referred to as 
silliti (nom. pl.) and cailleach (gen. 
pl), XNNV 110, 118, and one of 
them is called an arracht, NNNV 
122. See infra amaid. 

aimhriocht (dat. sg.) LXII 107 evil 
plight. [A synonym of ainriocht 
(TBG). Cf. the similar éecruth, RIA 
Dict.]. A 

aineólach XLI 4, XLVII 12 ignorant, 
not knowing what to do. 

[ainiarmartach see under iarmar- 
tach.] 

aingidh ' wicked ' (angid PH ; and- 
gid Contrib.), hence‘ fierce ' as an 
epithet of praise IV 40? aingidhe 
(by-form of aingidh) LXII 104 (ef. 
further instances in  Dioghluim) 
' wieked'. aingidheacht LVII 30 
' wickedness '. 

ainnisi ‘ misery ' (Desiderius) : gach 
nl ata ar bur n-ainnisi LIX 24 


*, preceded by 
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' everything of which vou are in 
need '? 
ainseargach NNNV 52 (of a fight) 
fierce 
etc., are common epithets of battles 
and warriors, aS in: ain-sere (for 
c exx. have ce = g) and an-sergach 
Cath. ; ainsercach (for c exx. have 
g) Contrib. ; annsearg O'Cl. ; anserg 
Corm.; anserga, ete., TTáin. Ain- 
shearcach TBG (from searc‘ love ' — 
c here is not g) may be unconnected.] 
airbheartach powerful.of great achiev- 
ement, see oirbheartach. 
aircisim (?) do airrcis mé mná míolla 
XXIX 3‘ I trysted with gentle 
'(?). [Cf. i n-airchiss + gen. 
Contrib. 
this word 


(?). [Ainseargach, ainsearg, 


women 
= ‘to meet’, 
The c in 


s.v. air- 


chess. is not 
aspirated in modern forms in: Tor. 
Grua. Grian. p. 120, l. 7 (N.E. 
Ulster, late 17th cent. MS) ; Sg. C.C 
ag Cuan Cárn, ed. J. H. Lloyd, $ 13 
(oral Donegal) ; Br.Chaorth. ed.E.O. 
Muirgheasa, 1932, p. 32, § 45 (oral 
Donegal); An tÉireannach, Meith- 
eamh 15, 1935., p. 3, col. 27 T i 
from the end (Aran dialect). Cf. 
further illustration of ch-c variation 
infra s.v. caoinche.] 

aird (dat. sg.) see ard. 

airde (abstract of ard‘ high’): do 
ghabhsam (sic leg.) d'airde na mbeann 
LXIV 5 literally ‘ we set off from 
the height of the cliffs ' (?). 

airleach see oirleach slaughter. 

airleagadh lending, a loan (Aith- 
dioghluim 94, qq. 3-5 ; ef. discussion 
of airlic(i)ud by Dr. Binchy, Crith 
Gablach, p. 73). In XXXIN 75 the 
meaning /oan is hardly suitable. 

airmirt NVII 57  prelternaturally 
sanctioned prohibition or perhaps 
enchantment. [Airmirt is a syn- 
onym of geís' taboo, prohibition ', 
Táin ; like gcis it later means‘ spell, 
enchantment ', TD, poem 1 (9, 38).] 
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airm-neimhneach IV 33 c note fierce- 
weaponed. 

8irnead[h] (doubtless for dirne, nom. 
pl. of an io-stem) LX VIII 16 ‘sloes °. 
[Cf. nom. pl. dirne ( :áille), B. Shuibh- 
ne l. 1650.] 

ais: ni thugus bríat[h]ar re hais LIX 
30 ‘I swore no oath °. [Cf. muna nga- 
bhadh ré ais‘if he would not under- 
take ' (literally'if he would not take 
to his back ' St. fr. K. no 30 1. 
63 ; gabh nighe m'anaim ret ais ' un- 
dertake the cleansing of my soul’, 
Dioghluim 59, q. 26. One might 
therefore expect rem ais for re hats 
in the Duanaire phrase, but the h 
appears also in gabhaim do chomaire 
re hais ' 1 undertake to protect 
thee', Bruidhean Chaorthainn(1924). 
p. 25, 1. 3 (§ 30), and an eclipsing n 
(which one might expect after an eli- 
ded a ' their’) does not appear in nogo 
ngabhaid re ais ' donec promittant ’, 
Stapleton, Catechismus (1639), Pro- 
logus § 30. Canon Peter O'Leary, on 
the other hand, has a petrified n- 
in his « gabháil le n-ais to put up 
with ; to brook ; to tolerate » (see his 
Notes on Irish Words and Usages 
(ed. D. O'M.], p. 55 — for examples 
see his TBC, p. 37, k 7, p. 213, L 27, 
and his Sg. as an mB., p. 7, 1. 3.).] 

aistear : d'ionnsaighidh an ardaistir 
(sic leg.) I 32 ‘ towards (i.e. in pre- 
paration for) the high activity ' (?). 
(Ci. aistreach]. 

aistreac[h] (of a youth) XLI 5, voc. 
a F[h]inn aistrigh XLVII19, ' active, 
supple '. [Aistrech is an epithet of 
warriors, Cath.; of a ball, Metr. 
p. 32, q. 7. — It is derived from ais- 
tear (aliter astar) ‘travel, etc.’ — Cf. 
ó fuair tú d’astar go gasda 7 léim do 
c[h]os, of a priest who had recovered 
the use of his limbs after being bed- 
ridden, RIA MS Fv3, p. 202, 1. 7.] 

áithbhéal sharp-mouthed, see under 
dür. 
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aithcheó[dh] note to XLVI 3b denial, 
conlradicting. [Cf. the rime aith- 
cheódh : eól, Dioghluim 65, q. 21. 
Perhaps the a should be long as in 
gnáilhcheol : áithcheódh, Aithdiogh- 
luim, 11, p. 363, 97, 14cd, and also 
in some of the examples under aid- 
cheód in Contrib., and as in Scottish 
dialects — e.g. àicheadh: slàinte, 
McKenzie, Sar-obair (1841), p. 89, 
and in Argyllshire àitheadh (ih mis- 
spelling of ch), Holmer, Studies on 
Argyllshire Gaelic, 118; but cf. 
aithcheódh : aithcheól, RIA MS Aiv3, 
685, 1. 2, and the strange form aith- 
cheódhadh : rathFhódla, Ó Bruadair, 
l, poem xvi, q. 1.] 

o-stem) originally 
rent-payer, churl, used, X111 24 sq. 
SAATI IS Sy LAM S2, 100, ai d) 
monstrous otherworld being. [Mo- 
dern fathach‘ a giant’ is this word 
with prothetic f.] 

aithearach see atharach. 

áitheasach XXXIX 82b note success- 


aitheach (masc. 


ful. 
aithghirre XXXV 72c note brevity. 
aithis see athais. j 
aithrisim ' I relate’: 1st sg. fut. 


aithreós LXIII 1, nf aithreós LXIII 

67 (cf. Gearóid Iarla, RIA MS Bk. 

of Fermoy, p. 162, col. 1, 1. 29, nī 

indeðs, 1 st. sg. fut. from innisim 
I tell ’); for 1st sg. fut. afthrésa 

LXVII 4a note, see note to LXVIII 
40c. 

a-léra, phrase of doubtful meaning ; 
see 2 léara. 

allaidh ‘wild’: doimh eallaidh (rec- 
te allaidh), gen. sg., IX 7 ‘of a 
stag’; laoigh allaidh (mis-spelt 
laoidh eallaidh) LXVIII 8‘ fawns’. 
[For allaidh qualifying a plural 
subst. see supra p. 167, l. 24 of 
footnote; cf. the plural form ofss 
alta LU 5164.] 

allm[h]ordha ' from beyond the sea, 
foreign’: hence V 29 a spectre is 


€ 
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said to have leapt go hard uwathmor 

allmordha «highly, terribly, out- 
Jandishly ». 

alpadh‘ act of snatehing ’ (De Bhal- 
draithe, The Irish of Cois Fhairrge, 
p. 126): beiris alpadh ar ' armoibh 
LXVIII 20 ' he elutehed at his 
arms °’. 

1 alt ‘a joint ’, see supra ailt-mhilla. 

2 alt: alt ar alt is enoc ar chnoc XVII 
55 « from ravine to ravine and from 
hill to hill». [Cf. allt * a wooded 
valley ’, Contrib. O'Donovan, Suppl. 
to (OV IR, Ines Gu = 
Derry and Donegal 


counties of 
denotes the 
steep side of a glen ...Down, ' a 
glen ' ' aglen '.» The Ty- 
rone writer Carleton in his T les and 
Stories of the Irish Peasantry (1849), 
(Wo TVS, writes «a 


=. Sligo, 


in Althadhawin 
(Angleé, the Devil's Glen)». Din- 
neen has d! ‘a ravine’, as an 
Omeath (South Ulster) form: this 
may stand for allt, as a is lengthened 
before lt in some Ulster dialeets 
(O Seareaigh, Fogh. § 9; ef. also 
Lloyd’s Duan. na Midhe, p. 127, 
l. 45). Under « glen » Melxenna lists 
aillt as an Ulster equivalent for 
The Contrib. allt is fem. ; 
Dinneen's áll is masc. ; but Contrib. 
allt has a dative form aill with a 
single I. Thus spelling (l, (J), de- 
elension, and gender seem to vary. 
The Duanaire alt (nom. acc. and 
dat.) is doubtless, therefore, the 
same as allt (Contrib.), alt (O'Don.), 
«illt. (McKenna), ált (Dinneen); 
and may mean‘ glen ',' glenside ', 
or ' ravine ’.] 
alta, see ealta guards on the hilt of a 
sword. 


ravine. 


a-mach out: 1? idiomatic uses (exact 
meaning more or less doubtful) V1 
oh NIG NEIT Bil, IES UL LEON 
28. 29 (of Ume) SILO! Al, CANTI? 
out, onwards. 

amaid XNIV 78, a spectre of some 
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sort. [Cf. dá amaid do bhi san Mum- 
hain ré milleadh naoidhean, FFE, II, 
3S, TE Amaide are usually 
female, but in Ag. na Sean. (ed. N. Ní 
Shéaghdha), If, 39-40, the amaide 
who torment Caoilte are male. See 
Gadelica, 271, Dr. Hyde’s note on 
amadán na bruidhne, whom South 
Connacht oral tradition regards as 
the most dangerous of the fairy 
host. See supra aimid.] 

amhaidh: sgél ámhaidh LXVIII 34 
(= Y 

amhail (as) means when NIV 21. Cf. 
mar. 


5973. 


ámhar see ághmhar. 

[amhas mercenary soldier: for its 
meaning in modern folklore see su- 
pra, p. 177, note 4] 

amfh|ghaire NNNV 12 illireutment 
(Dind. ; Dioghluim). 

amhladh LXIII 41 marking (?) 
ornamenting (?). [See Dán Dé; 
Dioghluim ; M. Mhae an tSaoi, Dha 
S éal Artúraíochta.] 

amhnár ( : lámh) — go hamhnár LXII 
63 ‘ shamelessly ’. 

ammia-lle see ma-lle. 

amus an attack, see under cead-. 

an lhe, wirtten a: see supra, p. 130, 
]. 26 of footnote. 

an (interrogative particle) see nar. 

án ‘splendid, noble ' : qualifies égnach 
(‘reproaeh °) XXII 21, 33. 

anaim ‘I remain ' is used transitively 
in do hanadh dhá éis LVI 17‘ who 
have been left behind him ' 

anam ‘a soul” — nom. pl. anmanna 
(recte anman or anmain) L [4b note. 

? anana NNNIII 8b note. 

anbhóin, dat. sg. (: mhóir LXII 2, 
99d note), anbhüain, dat. sg. ( : «n 
tsluaigh L. N11 43), * distress '. 

anbhois (adj.) ' straying’, written 
anffois I 43. (Cf. an-foiss Contrib.] 

anbhrath XXII 22 horrid (treachery. 

a-nocht LV fa note tonight (used to 
contrast present with past). 
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anord XXXIII 10 disorder (?). 
anródh( :mó) XLIX 45 a bad spelling 


of anró (aliter annró) ' trouble, dis- 


tress °. 

? anuadal LXVI 3. 

anür LXVI 56 ignoble (?). [See infra 
so. ür.] 

[áodh fire, see supra pp. lxv, lxviii, 
Ixxiii.] 

aoí (in the phrase ar aoí ‘ because of $ 
which is exemplified in Dioghluim 
SW, Gols Tani ES GS Nel Saxe CEP 
ái) : ar aoí sin X VII 19 ‘ therefore ' ; 
ar aot dioghla m’am[h]ghatreN XN NV 
12 ‘ because of avenging my ill- 

(apparently meaning 
‘ because I had avenged the ill- 
treatment 1 had received’). 

aoire LXVIII 40 apparently a by- 
form of dor (aoír) ‘ a satire’, hard- 
ly ‘ air, tune’ as suggested in the 
translation. 

aon one. SPECIAL USES : 1° It means 
“one, single, solitary, unaccompan- 
feel in ROSS WS, AXX WII 
i7, NILE Bil, IIS Sah Iii ILS Wa 
50 this may again be the meaning, 
though the sense seems strained. 
2° In donbharr áigh na hEtrionn 
LXVI 52 it adds a superlative 
meaning to the epithet (as often in 
the literature when followed by a 
genitive substantive or a superlative 
adj.). 3° In certain phrases a pre- 
position + aon + lime-word or 
place-word have lost their literal 
meaning and mean: A (with full 
force) ‘ together ” (ie. ' 
place ’ or ‘ united in time’), as in 
d'áonláimh XIN 16 (cf. MacNeill's 
note, Pt. I, p. Ixiii, on modern a 
dóláimh, and Prof. O'Rahilly's si- 
milar but fuller note in his Measgra, 
II, 250, s.v. éanlámh), ar áonrían 
XXII 39, d'einleath XLII 11; or B 
(with weakened force — especially 
when accompanying nouns or pro- 
nouns), replacing or strengthening 


treatment ° 


united in 
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LÀ 


words which mean‘ both’, ' all 
etc. (cf. similar use of le chéile in" 
spoken Modern Irish) — the phrases 
in question are:d'énlàimh XXXIX 
4. SLI $i, IL SOM TODL, iles 5 
n-énló XLI 14, XLVII 16 ; ar aoín- 
réim NNI 16; ar aenrien lY 39, 
WOOO) Wil, SSID IMG, yes, LUE 
143 ; ar énshlighe LN VIII 104 (cf. 
DG2, poem 15,1. 15), i n-énúair XV U 
13, LXII 129; and probably re 
hénüair (see also next section) 
SOD PS, OXOSUUDD ai, XILIOS S 
4° áon means ‘ any’ in: ré hénü- 
air (cf. end of preceding section) 
XXIII 8‘ at any time ' (cf. Diogh- 
luim, poem 9., q. 9  d'éntaoítbh 
LXII 116 * anywhere’. 

1 ar for, on, etc. SPECIAL USES : 1? ar 
lias L 17‘ swiftly ' (cf. for express- 
ing a state or condition, Wi. 565, 
Atk 715). 29 ar cheart-dhó ' right 
in two’ (see under dó). 3° ar aba 
see aba; ar aoí see aoi; ar-iribh 
see ar-iribh. 4° ar indicating the 
person 
séana. 


refused after séana, see 


2 ar (dialectal variant of inar ‘in 
our’) see under i. 

3 ar said. For its treatment as an 
unstressed particle see note on II 8. 
A dialectal form arsa is commented 
on supra p. 142,1. 10. 

árach XN XXV 17, 48 acl of disabling 
(a metaphorical use of árach 'a 
spancel’). [Cf. Measgra II.] 

aradha XIII 43b note (a horse's) 
reins.| Theoblique cases are common. 
For the nom. aradha (gen. aradhan) 
see IGT, I], 9; aradh LXVI 60, 
translated as a variant nom., may 
be a different word or a false 
reading.] 

aradh-líath XLII 114 wilh grey tem- 
ples. [Cf. ara (dat. sg.) (aliter araid), 
Contrib., and the compounds aire- 
glan, arach-líath, ib.] 

ard' a dog-collar' — only the dat. 
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sg. aird isinstancedin the Duanaire : 
XLVIII 38 (connected with a 
hound); LIV 9 (hound pulls her 
head out of it); LVIII 12 (fall at- 
tached to it). [Cf. nior cuireadh iall 
'na haird air (of an undisciplined 
body) Dan Dé NN18;sagh ag téim 
as a haird Gir, q. 34 of ' Suirgheach 
Crüacha ré cli Thaidhg’ (unpu- 
blished) ; 7 d’éirigh Diarmaid O 
Duibhne & beirios air áird gach con 
diobh & conghbus 6 chéile tal, Tri 
Bruidhne, ed. N. Ni Shéaghdha & 
M. Ni Mhuirgheasa, p. 60, 1l. 6 ; ón 
aird do-chínn gá choin, Bardic Syn- 
tact. Tracts, ed. Fr. McKenna, 221, 
32; nom. sg. ard (MSS ard), men- 
tioned along with slabhraidh‘ chains’ 
in q. 3 of‘ Ceannaigh duain t’ athar ’, 
Sc. Gael. St. IV (1934), p. 61. The 
ard, then, went over a dog's head, 
could be of gold, and was attached 
to a chain or to a thong. It there- 
fore would seem to have been the 
same as the muince, which likewise 
went over a dog's head, could be of 
exe (RO, VU, 282, JL. S59 5 Jes T 
Chonáin, Oss. II, 124, l. 5), or silver 
(Duanaire Finn LVI 14), and was 
attached to a chain (RC, l.c. ; Feis 
T. Ch., Lc.) or thong (Duanaire, 
l. c). The muince surrounded the 
neck like a collar, Fr. Shaw, Aisl. 
Oeng., 97.] 

[ardaighim ‘I raise’: fut. stem 
airdeóbh-, airdeóch-, supra p. 130, 
footnote, l. 12 sq.] 

2 ardg[|h]al XIV 25 note. 

[ar-íribh truly NNNV 43 b note.] 

“a weapon, 2° ‘weapons’. An 
anomalous gen. pl. arma is com- 
mented on supra p. 170, I. 12. 

armach ' one having weapons ' 
nom. pl. ríogh-armaigh N11 1' king- 
ly warriors '. 

ármhach ‘ slaughter’ (Hessen); g. 
sg. ármhoigh XLIX 36, n. pl. árm- 
hoighe 38, 


€ 


arm, 1° 
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arracht ' a monster, an unpleasant 
visitant from the otherworld' IX 
2 and 3 (opponents of Fionn's), 
XXIV 53 (=Crom na Cairrge mar- 
ried to a péist and father of a huge 
lake-dwelling péist), XXIV 75 
(classed with peist and ilphiast), 
NNNV 101(classed with faath and 
eathaid), 122 (— one of the hags of 
Céis Chorainn), LIV 9 (magic pig). 
LXII (an invading giant) 5, 68, 82, 
95, 97. [The short a is guaranteed 
by rimes such as arrachtso : malarta 
XXXV 122. Masc. gender is shown 
by the prefixed t- in in f-arracht. 
| PONG 8 D, SS] 

ürrachta XLII110, drrachtach (: da- 
sachtach)X X XV 57,' brave,mighty '. 
[For the long a cf. árrachta : ábh- 
achta, Dioghluim 67, 15.] 

arsa see 3 ar, 

[art meaning‘ bear’ and god’: see 
supra p. lxxix, note 5 continued 
from previous page.] 

as out of, from ' (sometimes we find 
the normal older usage: a, a h-, 
before nouns, eg, XNXIIL 39, 53, 
LIN 21;as before proclitics, e. g. 
LXIX 6; but as appears also even 
before nouns: as deilbh XLIV $, 
as Eirinn LXVIII 44, as fart[h]ar 
Lochlann L XIV 14, as tir LNVIII 
97). 
(indicating the place of origin of a 
person) XII 12 (6 has this meaning 
NII 13), L 7, ENIT I25. S? o aste nde 
ofó, toindicate the giver from whom 
the gift goes, NNNV 12íb note. 
3° = ' out of' in '(wash) out of’ 
(normal English usage ‘in ’), 
NNNXVIII 36 (cf. the same idiom : 
IT, III, 241, }. 186 ; LCAB, vii, 59), 
and likewise in the phrase for‘ red- 
dening a spear out of’ (i.e. ' in’) 
X 17 (... a collaibh chloinde Trén- 
mhóir). 4° =‘ (sticking) out of’, 
' (hanging) from’ (?), see note to 
XV 29c (supra p. 31. 5° =‘ by’, 


SPECIAL USES : 19 = ' from * 


as na LXVIII 
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etc., in: a croibhneart ‘ by strength 
of hand’ (see note to XXXV 
120b) ; a fíréigin (see note to XXXV 
127c); a lüathléim LVI 14 ' with 
(by) a swift leap’. For a los‘ by 
means of’ see los; a trice‘ forth- 
with’ see trice. 6° See also as nà 
* so that ... not’; and cáit as a 
* whence’ (under cáit). 

? aschoma see ? easchoma. 
S So Umi uw 
as nach beire sé otrach na 


not, 
[Cf. 
bpeacadh gan fhaoisidin ara choin- 
sias do chom báis ' so that he bear 
not the filth of the unconfessed sins 
on his conscience till death ', John 
Colgan's 17th century Ulster Tea- 
gasg Maoil Ruain (§ 27), in The 
Rule of Tallaght (ed. Gwynn, 1927), 
p. 16, 1. 30. For reference to in- 
stances of 17th century Ulster as 
go‘ so that’, see supra p. 173.] 
as-tigh-si see under i. 
assaighthear XLIV 7 is delivered (of 
a child). [Cf. corom-asdighter ' till 
I am delivered ', Ces Uladh, RIA 
MS. Bk. of Fermoy, p. 38, l. 15. 
These forms with gh are misspell- 
ings, or by-forms, of the better sup- 
ported ad-saiter, 
asaited, Wi. ; asáit, asáitim, Dind. ; 
ossait (s.v. assait in Addenda to Con- 
trib.) ; ben asidach glossed torrach 
ZCP, XII, 252, n. 5; asaidh ' par- 
turition ’, O'Donovan's Suppl. to 
O'R. Cf. Scottish Gaelic am a 
h-asaid ... dh'asaideadh am boiron- 
nach agus rug i leanbh nighine, Gael. 
Soc. of Inverness, XIII, 242, 1. 39. 
The accent sometimes placed over 
the second syllable in MSS. may 
indicate a long d or the diphthong 
that may be spelt aoí. The t of the 
second syllable doubtless 
sents a d-sound.] 

a-taoim LXIX 10 ' whom I am ... 
(to be contrasted with the regular 
(a)-tú in: mór neit[h]e a ttú 'na 


t-forms : asait, 


repre- 


, 
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n-ainffios XIII 22, gach dal 'gà 
ttū ag tarrngoire XLIX 2; na sé 
c[h]éd a-tá d’direamh XXXV 89; 
— cf. supra p. exix). The following 
are also worth noticing: 
IMPERATIVE— Ist pl. biom III 8, 
3d pl. bidL XIV 39; FUTURE— Ist 
sg. nt bhiá-sa IV 63, nocha bhiü 
XLVII 137, ni bhíad LXII 59 (but 
apparently ní bhía XXV 3, which 
one would naturally understand as 


forms 


a 3rd sg. were it not for the accom- 
panying do bhá‘ I was’, which can 
only be 1st sg.), 3d pl. beidid (with 
reduplicated ending as often in Mid. 
Ir.) XXXIV 2e , f (see note supra 
p. 74) (cf. the modern form beid 
XXXIV 4, miswritten béid XXXIV 
3); PRETERITE — Ist sg. do bhá (a 
classical Early Modern form, des- 
cended from O. I. ro bá) XXV 3, 3d 
sg. (with pseudo-archaic infixed n), 
ro-n-boóí XLIII 10 (cf. note supra 
p. 102), (ni bhi X1II 14, XLI 20, 
and ar a mbí XIII 32, are perhaps 
to be explained as historic presents : 
see note on XLI 20c, supra p. 97 ; 
but in Ériu, XII, 227, footnote, 
Dr Bergin has pointed out that the 
historic present is not normal in 
negative contruction), 3d sg. in 
indirect rel. clause ar a raibh LXII 
155 ‘ on which was’ (for classical 
Early Modern ar a raibhe:cf. another 
possible instance of this raibh, note 
to LXVII 14d); 
TURE (used as past subjunctive) — 
1st sg. dá mbiainn LXVIII 86, 3d 
sg. muna <a> b[h]íath XII 9 — 
contrast with the true PAST SUBJ. 
forms: Ist gs. muna b[h]einn badh- 
dhéine NN NN 117 ' if it were not 
for myself’; 3d sg. muna bheith 
Fionn na Féine NIV 38, mona 
b[h]eith gaol bradthordha XXXV 17. 
[Well-instanced forms or usages 
have been left unnoticed above.] 
athfach V 40 power. [Athbhach .i. 


SECONDARY  FU- 


neart O'Cl.: this seems to be the 
only meaning that fits all the in- 
stances referred to by Hessen.] 

athchoma XXXV 65 ' the act of 
cutting up, destroying’ (v. n. of 
ath-cummaim < 1 wound ' Contrib. ; 
ef. cumbae ‘ destruction’ and its 
later form cumma ' breaking, cut- 
ting, shaping ',ib.) See also ath- 
chomach, and easchoma (?). 

athc[|hjomach XXXV 46 wounded 
(from athchoma). 

athmhaoin, literally ‘second wealth’, 
oecurs in the phrase gan athmhaoin 
IX 6, which seems to mean desti- 
tute ’. [To the examples of ath-main 
in Contrib. may be added: ni 
raibhe athmhaoin na Monach ón 
gcathsoin bheós, LCAB 9,1. 33,' and 
the Monaigh never recovered from 
that battle °; ni fil a[th]main tra 
Bresi, RC, XII, 70 (Cath M. Tuired, 
$ 39), referring to the ruin of Bres. 
Meyer's two meanings for alh-main 
(‘ disgrace” and ' a thing of no 
value’) do not suit his examples. 
These are all of the type gan ath- 
mhaoin or ni fhuil a athmhaoín, 
both types referring to one who is 
destitute through being abandoned, 
conquered, or despoiled. The mean- 
ing‘ second wealth °, understood in 
the sense of ' wealth to fall back 
upon ', would seem to suit both the 
etymology and the two types of 
usage exemplified. Cf. céidné « first 
fortune» (i.e. ‘ first wealth °) con- 
trasted with aithni « second fort- 
une», Studies, 1919, p. 73, Unp. 
Sr, JO. Ny. is Gl 

athól literally ' second drinking ': 
(a time for music) LXI1 112. [Cf. 
a n-aimsir an athóil (a time for 
gossip), q. 5 of Coisgidh don dos 
ealadhna RIA MS A iv 3, p. 800, 
) 22.] 


a-tú see a-taoim. 
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ba, efc., see « copula » under « Gram- 
mar » in the Subject Index infra. 

bá:ido bhá‘ 1 was ', see under a- 
taoim. 

[bacaigh beggars (tellers of stories), 
supra, p. 191, 1. 16.] 

[bacán hinge-hook, see under cor- 
ránaibh.] 

baidh ' affection’ (TBG): is báidh 
liom XXXIV 11d note ‘lam pleased 
at’. See also cáol-bháidh. 

baisdim ‘I name’ (supra p. 86,1. 8) : 
pret. pass. far baisdeadh NV 18, mar 
do baisdeadh XXXVI 37; v.n. a 
bhaisdeadh NV 17, mh’ainm baisde 
XXXVI 16. 

Ybalach, gen. pl, (: atach) IV 16, 
translated « clowns » as though for 
bachlach. 

ball, which commonly means ‘a mem- 
ber, a limb ', may also (see Desid- 
erius) mean' an article (of clothing) ' 
as in ina mballaibh note on IV 51b 


' piece by piece' (of the various 
parts of a suit of armour). 
bannlámh ‘a bandle' (an Irish 


cloth measure of 24 or 25 inches) : 
n. pl. bannlàmha LXVI 65, 73, dual 
dà bhannláimh d[h]eg 74. [« Ban- 
lamh, Bandle ; a measure two feet 
long used at country fairs by dealers 
in frieze, flannel, efc.» J. O'Daly, 
Poets and P. of Munster, 2nd ed. 
(1850), p. 64, footnote. « Bannlá — 
25 inches» (Bailensgeilg), Béaloideas, 
II, 230, footnote 6.] 

baoghal literally ‘ danger’, hence 
* opportunity for an enemy to harm 
. one, unguarded spot, moment of 
weakness °: ar nach ffuighb[hjithe 
baéghal L1V 5 (complimentary epi- 
thet) ' in whom no weakness might 
be found’. [Cf. dogéb baegal an 
c[h]ethrair ‘ J shall find a way of 
slaying the four `, Caithréim Cellaig, 
ed. Mulchrone, 794 ; «ro gab Ailill 
a mbáegul, A. got a chance at them, 
took them unawares », Strachan and 
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Bergin, St. fr. the Táin, 3d ed., 
p. 48. See also under faill.] 

barrach ' tow’: lüireach bharraidh 
(leg. bharraigh) ghéir ghlain LXVIII 
6 ‘ a corselet of sharp clean tow ’. 
[Barrach is flax (lion) with the 
coarser fibre (colg) removed ready 
for spinning into thread : see Peadar 
Chois Fhairrge (S. Mac Giollarnath), 
1935, p. 56, 1. 19 sq.] 

barramhail: ceithri bliadhna ba- 
ramhla XXXV 54 ' four glorious 
years '. [« Barramhail, genteel, fine, 
gay, P.O'C.» (Contrib.); duine 
barúil“ a pleasant person’, J. H. 
Molloy, Grammar, p. 48; fuadrach 
fear[a]mhail barr[a]mhail — bríogh- 
mhar, Merriman, Cúirt an M. O. 
(1912), 212; do tharlaidh liom ain- 
gear 'na seasamh leam thaobh go 
baramhail béasach gan phüir Ó, poem 
by E. De Nógla, RIA MS 23 N 14, 
p. 77; anns an mbarün barramhail 
uasal, Mac Cuarta, in Lloyd's Duan. 
na Midhe, p. 88; lighearna barr- 
amhail buadhach, ib., p. 101]. 

basgadh see sül-bhasgadh. 

beag (comparative lugha). 19 gan a 
bheag XX 69‘ not a whit’, a bheag 
XXXIII 1 (with negative) ' no- 
thing’. [Nir fétadar a becc dí, AS, 
note to 2178 ; ní haithristear a bheag 
dá scéalaibh, Dinneen's ' Meguidhir ', 
$ 25; nár chosmhail a bheag díobh 
do thilleadh, St. fr. K., 27, 1. 75; 
a bheag (with negative), ‘ nihil’, 
Stapleton’s Catechismus (1639), p. 
87, l. 13; níl a bheag ná a mhór de 
shluagh ag Cú Chulainn, O’L.’s 
TBC, p. 69, 1. 17.] 2» lughaide ar 
Aonghus XX 100 ' Aonghus liked 
(it) less because of that ' ; is beag 
oram cáil na mban XXXIV 12' I 
hate the ways of women '. [Agus ni 
raibhe ar domhan duine ba lugha ar 
lucht Atha Cliath ioná Mac Mur- 
chadha, FFE, III, 5250; gur ro bheg 
ar Dhia è,‘ maximéque Deo invisa ’, 
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Stapleton's Catechismus (1639), p. 
161, 1. 9; is beag orm‘ I despise’, 
Dinneen.] 

-béal as second element of compounds 
see under dür. 

beann ' a peak’. 19* 
LXVIII] 7. 2° d'airde na mbeann 
LXIV 5 ' from the height of the 
cliffs (2) '. [Cf. (of voyage by sea) 
a-nonn seach bhordaibh na mbeann, 
Measgra, poem 48, 1. 40.] 

beannachaim I bless’. 19 gur 
b[h]eannachaid na dée duit XXXVI 
14, answered by gur bheannach-sa 
note on XX XVI 15a. 2° beann ar 
ar bheannaidh in Táilghionn LXVIII 
7 ‘a hill which the T. blessed by 
dwelling on it '. [For examples of do 
bheannuigh i n-, with the sugges- 
tion that the phrase means ' is 
patron of ° or‘ has a church at ', see 
St. fr. K., note on no. 19, 1. 24, and 
BNE, II, 326, note on $17.] 

-beara,see the corrupt ru-s-beara com- 
mented on in the note to NLIIT 10. 

[bearradh geóin mocking shearing, 
supra p. 190, 1. 30.] 

beatha ‘life ' : Dia do bheatha (greet- 
ing utteredby the visitor) LXVII 
2literally ‘may God be yourlife ’. 
[The modern Munster ’S é do bheatha, 
or Dé'bheatha-sa chúinn, are norm- 
ally greetings of welcome uttered by 
the host to his visitors.] 

beathach LXVIII 7 birchland. (Cf. 
Contrib. under bethach, bethe, and 
bethech.} 

beathadhach /' beast gen. sg. 
written an bheathaidh LX 17(cf. 
supra p. 128, last line of footnote). 
[This Ulster pronunciation of beatha- 
dhach is instanced from the 16th cent- 
ury Leabhar Chl. Suibhne (ed. Walsh) 
as bethach, p. 28, $ 23, and p. 46, 
$ 33.] 

beidid they will be,see under a-taoím. 

béilfhleasg XLVII 33, 34 (dat. sg. 
beilfhleisg XLVII 35, béileisg XXIII 


. bd 
a mountain 


, 
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67) literally ‘a lip-wand’, hence 
apparently ‘a rim-band' (on a 
sword-sheath or goblet). 

beinibi (gen. sg.) see binib. 

beirim ‘I bear’, etc. 1° subj. 2nd 
sg. madh mac bheire XLII 25d ‘if 
it be a son thou bearest '. 2° 1st 
sg. pret. do rugus-|s]a le[i]mm L 17a 
note ‘I leapt’. [To the example 
cited in the note on L 17a, add (eim 
beri[|o]s an bcathadhach sin an-airdi 
‘a leap which that beast makes up- 
wards', RIA MS Bk. of Fermoy, 
js 225, COL, By bast SO sal jo qs 
fada b[h]eruid XX 86 ‘long shall 
they last’. [To the 
of this confusion with mairim ‘ I 
live, I last’, cited in the note on 
XX 86c, add: biodh chian bhéaras 
a chuimhne, Ag. na Sean. (ed. N. Ni 
Shéaghdha), II, p. 48, 1. 1 ; dán saor 
do bhéaradh go buan (q.1 of Ceist! 
cia do cheinneóchadh dán, Ir. Re- 
view, III, 82); tacha bhus buaine 
bheuros, LCAB, XLI, 36; d'éis na 
buidhne nách buan rug, TD, 25, q. 34. 
A similar confusion of m with b is 
to be found in Kerry birbheóidh (to 
be pronounced doubtless bireóig), 
Béaloideas, X, 122, 1. 18 (for ma- 
róig, or maireóig, more normal Mun- 
ster dialect forms of the 3d sg. fut. 
of classical marbhaim * I kill’): cf. 
bireóid siad ‘they will kill’ (ib. 
p. 136, I. 19), do bhireóchá (tobe pro- 
nounced probably do bhireófá) thou 
wouldst kill ' (ib.136, 1.26), ná breóch 
(= negative nd + 3d sg. secondary 
fut. ‘would kill’), ib. 136, 1. 26.] 

beirt ‘a garment’: nom. sg. beirt 
1V 42, VII 7b — fem. gender is 
shown by asp. of following gen. in 
in b|hJeirt shróil XXII 47 ; dat. pl. 
go mbeirtibh sróil NNl11II 57. 

bil (an adj. used with no well-defined 
meaning to qualify nouns of time): 
go brath mbil NLVII 23, fri ré dà 
c[h]ed mbliad|h]ain mbil XLIX 8. 


examples 
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bile ‘edge, rim’: bite sgéithe LXIV 
34. 

binib perhaps means ' violence ' : gen. 
sg. beinibi (recte binibi) (: in file 
sin) IV 47. [Déarfaidh le bin|i]b le 
tréatüir na gcoirthe, Duanta Diadha 
Ph. Denn (ed. Ó Foghludha), p. 7, 
l. 17; tá dlighthe na Sacsan ... le 
bin{t]b dar gereachadh, Padraig Ph. 
Cündün (ed. Ó Foghludha), st. 178 ; 
fíoch agus bin[i]b agus 
Ol IEG, 155 WO JL, 9] 

“musical, sweet of 


miosgais, 


binn normally 
sound ' is used without well-defined 
meaning to qualify bliadhuin ‘a 
year ' in LXII 116. [Cf. coinnmed 
teóra mbliadan mbind, LU, 1. 346. 
For similar usages see barramhail 
and bil.] 

biom lef us be, and similar forms, see 
under a-taoim. 

bionn (a non-existent word): gen. pl. 
na mbionn LVIII 17 is almost 
certainly a mis-spelling of na mionn 
“of the relics’. 

biorach XXI 11, epithet of a fiadh 
(usually ‘ deer’) which is referred 
to in q. 12 as miol moighe (usually 
“hare’). The epithet, which is 
clearly an adjectival formation from 
bior ' a spit, a spear, etc.’, has 
been rendered “ antlered” in the 
translation, but more probably 
means 'pointed-headed ' (cf. bir- 
chend, Contrib.), or ‘ prick-eared ’, 
or perhaps simply 'sharp' in the 
sense of ' eager °. [The nom. pl. form 
biruich is used of horses, LU 6910, 
9255, 10199, and the gen. pl. birach 
of dogs, Fél., notes to May 10. A 
magie monster is referred to as in 
béist birach, Imm. M. Duin, q. 136, 
Immrama (ed. Van Hamel), p. 68. 
In Hessen the original form is taken 
to have been bir-dach ' having point- 
ed ears'. In the Scottish Gaelic 
Songs of J. MacCodrum, ed. W. Ma- 
theson, 457, biorach is used of a hero, 
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In Bretha Crólige, $ 34 (ed. Binehy, 
Ériu, XII, 29), birach briat[h]ar, 
describing a type of woman, is trans- 
lated " a sharp-tongued virago".] 
biorar see under foc la. 
biseach ‘increase, improvement’ : 
the meaning is doubtful in fa maith 
biseach ré bualadh NNXVI 33. 
bladh fame is declined normally as an 
a-stem or u-stem (Dioghluim) : i or 
o-stem declension is suggested NVI 
55c note. See also blogh. 
bliadhain ‘a year’ qualified by 
peculiar adjectives : see under binn, 
büanamhail. 
blogh (aliter blagh IGT, II, § 39, 1. 
16) (fem.) ‘a part’: perhaps to be 
restored for MS bloidh and bladh, 
note on XXXV 79d. 
boi see under a-taoím. 
bolg ‘a bag’; ace. pl. boleca NEKIN 
2 ‘ships’ (?). See also Index of 
Heroes, ete., under Corrbholg. 
bonn sole of the foot: bonn ar bhonn 
XXXIX, 62, 88 (bonn re bonn 
LXII 134) close together. [Cf. similar 
phrases with the same meaning: 
cois ar chois, Cath Cath. 5709 ; bonn 
re bonn 7 bel re bel B. Vent. 516; 
glún re glún O'Br., po. NN, st. 13; 
gualainn le gualainn, dóid le dóid, 
sgiath le sgiath, O’L.’s TBC 220, 
x. Gu 
borr go borraibh, recte perhaps go 
borga ‘to the castles, dwelling- 
plaees ', note to XXIX 2b. 
pl.) XLVII 54 


E 


bradaighe (nom. 
robbers. 
bradán bandachta XVIII 10 ‘ spirit 
of womanhood’ (opposed to beó- 
[Cf. “ die, 
expire, chuir sé an bradán amach”, 
McKenna, p. 432, eol. 2. Is ro bheag 
nach ndeachaidh bradán a beathadh 
thar bheul Ghráinne re lüthgháir 
roimh Dhiarmuid, Tór D. & Gráinne 
(exl, ODi IU. Il; Te PED § 2a 
“ Bradán a beathadh (in Dd. and 


spiorad feard|h]achta). 
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Gráinne) I take to mean íasg na 
beatha, whieh, aceording to Gaelic 
folklore, goes round eidir feóil 's 
leathar, its presence being indicated 
by a slight movement of the skin 
(nervequivers). A blow in the brad- 
án [recte iasg ?] was said to be fatal, 
and I have heard it said of one quick 
at 'raising his hand ' ní fhanad sé 
le féuchaint cia rabh an t-iasg ion- 
nat.” — S. Ua Ruaidhrigh in Gael. 
Jnl. X, 48, note 404.] 

[brádán a light mist, seenoteon XVIII 
10a.] 

brath ‘betrayal, etc.’ 1° bratha 
XXXV 126 stands either for braith 
gen. sg. of brath ‘treachery’, or 
for brátha gen. sg. of bráth * doom ° 
(see note to 126b). 29 brath means 
‘revealing, telling’ in: gan brath 
XVI 9 ‘unrevealed ' ; lór do bhrath 
XLII 3 (cheville) ‘sufficient revel- 
ation '. [Cf. bemaoid 'gà bhrath ‘ we 
will reveal it', Metr., p. 23; gan 
bhrath ' unrevealed ', IGT ex. 1770 ; 
coir a bhrath ‘it is right to tell it’, 
RIA MS A iv 3, p. 174, l. 22, q. 14 
of Fada 6 Ulltaibh.] 

bráth ‘doom’: a ‘b[h]rdth-bhuille 
LXIV 23 ‘his dooming blow ' ; in 
t-olc bráith LXIX 6 ‘the dreadful 
evil ' ; for tonn bhrátha referring to 
a hero see under tonn. See also su- 
pra, s.v. Drath. 

bráthair used of a nephew LXII 80 
(ef. 84). 

[Breac-chuach, name of Fionn's ship 
in folklore, see Index of Heroes.] 
breaghdha originally (as Dr. Bergin 

has suggested to me) ' Bregian ’, i.e. 
belonging to the fertile Meath dis- 
trict known as hence 
‘fine’: ‘fine’, therefore, is pro- 
bably its meaning in II 44 and 
XLIII 29. For the spelling bréghdha 
see supra p. 128, 1. 6 sq. of footnote. 
bríathar 'a word ' : dat.pl. ag briath- 
raibh NV1I 70 “speaking, convers- 


Breagha, 
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ing’. [Perhaps for bríathradh, a 
verbal noun: cf. ' Bes is lor la firu 
Temrach ataim-ni og briatroth sund, 
a ingen’, ol Find, Tochmarc Ailbe, 
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brocudh ( :siorchodladh) NN XIII 10 


‘grieving’ (?), ‘an injury that 
would make one sorrowful’ (?) *. 
[Cf. broce ‘dejection ', Knott, Tog. 


11, ed. Thurneysen, ZCP, XIII, Br. Da Derga ; broc ' gricf, sorrow, 
274.] Dbriat[h]raighim XLIN 5 anxiety ', Contrib.] 
I speak. broid caplivily, etc. : N XIV 57 hard- 


brigh (fem.), briogh (masc.and fem.) ship, disiress. 


power, etc. 1° G SLENDER: n. sg. broin: dat. sg. broinidh (?) note to 
XXXIX 20, XLIV, 6; after the XXNVI 29d ‘a mass, an amount ’. 
preposition gan, XLVII 57. 20G [Cf. OR. “ brain i.e. iomad, ^l 
BROAD, after the prepositions go and o(Id) g(lossary)” ; na cuill na droigh- — — 


gan, XLIV 4, LXII 103 (ef. do 
bhriogh, Mae Aingil, Scáthán, p. 14 
and passim) (ef. also the negative 
ar dimbri[o]gh riming with gen. sg. 
in ri(o]gh NLIN 11). For further 
examples and reference to methods 
of declension see Dioghluim. 


in na dresa. ón bhroinigh (recte Ñ, J 
bhroinidh ?) thruim mesa ag maidlun, n 
Grosjean, Fraser and O’K., Ir. 
Texts, TT v1 Go 22) 4 
? brónaibh, a form which does not, 
give sense, note on XXXIX 84c. ; 
[bronnaim 7 bestow see infra pron- 


bró 'a mass, a number ' : gen. pl. na naim.] 
mbróinteadh (see below Corrigen- [bronn-ér refined gold see infra pronn- 
dum to LXVIII 32b); for the ta.] 


doubtful form 'na mbróinibh see 
note to X XN XVI 29d. [Cf. nom. sg. 


brosgar clamour XX 5e note. 
brüach: brüach re brúach XXXVIII 


Mor 's a bro minglan do mnaib 
(: mó), q. 20 of Annam nél rigna 
(which begins on p. 4 of RIA MS 
G i 3) ; maith do bhró ghiolla ngeal, 
q. 2 of Muireadhach Albanach's 
Sáor do leannán, RIA MS A iv 3, 
628 ; bró mhearrdha do mhtleadhuibh, 
bró fhuileach armruadh, q. 20 of 
Uaigneach sin, RIA MS 23 L 17, 
p. 100; dat. sg. bróin TD ; aec. sg. 
do mheall go Brian bhróin maigh- 
readh ( : n-óir), * ... enticed a shoal 
of salmon to Brian ', LCAB, poem 
vii, 115. For nom. and acc. pl. 
bróinte, dat. pl. bróintibh, see IGT, 
II, 84. Cf. bréinte scamal * masses 
of clouds", Ó Bruadair, I, p. 44, 
poem v, § 40. The word survives 
today: in Waterford, mar a sceinn- 
feadh ... míol-mór tré bhró bioránach 
lá gairbhthin, Béaloideas, IV, 196, 
lL 13; and in Cork, an sneachta ag 
teacht anuas i n-aon bhróin amháin, 


O'L. 's TBC, 58, 1, 10.] 


brugh 


büabhall: the gen. pl. 


23 ‘close together ’. 

‘lump’ (Hessen): fot ard- 
b[h]rugh (of a standing stone) NLII 
75 ‘beneath thy tall mass’ (?). 


bruidhean. 1° ‘a hostel’ (Old, Mid., 


and Early Mod. Ir); 2° ‘a fight’ 
(Early Mod. and spoken Mod. Ir.) : cf. 
bruidhean «rit & ón tighz (variant 
<6 dhà chéill.>), IGT, II, 51. The 
first meaning suits nom. sg. bruigh- 
ean LAIT 122 and dat 'na 
b[h]ruighin LXII 121. 

suits gen. pl. do bhruighean mborb 
NVI 59. in EN ARAN OPERE 
LXII 38, either meaning would 
suit. 


SC 
sg. 


The seeond 


[bruinnim / smell sce infra pronnta.] 
bruth ‘heat, fever’: 


a mbruth trath 
is iermhéirghe NNI 213 note, ‘in 
the oppressive atmosphere of canoun- 
ieal hours and matins’ (?). 

in LXVIII 2 
has been translated as though it 
meant of cornel-trees, an ill-attested 


büanamhail: 
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meaning: it means more probably 
of buffaloes, of wild oxen. | Thesingle 
instance “ cornel, P. O'C." in Con- 
trib. is doubtless a misprint for 
* cornet ' (asort of wind instrument), 
as ‘ buffalo-horn, horn, bugle, 
trumpet’,are common meanings for 
biabhall.| See also buadhbhallach. 
büachail originally a cowherd : hence 
XLVH 45a a servant (lo herd goats), 
XLVII 45e a servant (£o watch over 
a garden). 

büadhbhallach (gen. sg. bhüadh- 
ballaigh MS) IV3 (epithet of a hero) 
has been translated “ of the trump- 
ets" (as though from büabhall) ; its 
spelling suggests that it means ‘ viet- 
tory-spotted ’ or ‘ victory-limbed ’ 
(from büaidh ‘vietory’ + ball 
‘member’, ‘part’, ‘ spot’). 
büaidh, büadh, 'victory ': búaidh 
n. sg. XXIV 55 ; dat. sg. go mbuaidh 
XLII 60,64 ; gen. sg. búaidh note to 
XXIV 18d ; báadh gen. pl. XXIV 63. 
A gen. sg. biiadha is used adjectivally 
to mean ' gifted ' XLV 2. [For three 
Early Modern methods of declining 
this word see Dioghluim.] 
‘goodly’ has been 
suggested as the meaning in ceithre 
bliadhna büáanamhla note to XXXV 
83a. But as búan ' good’ seems to 
be purely a glossary word (at least 
in the later language), MacNeill's 
“lengthy” may indeed be the true 
translation. Cf. the use of bunaidh 
infra to quality bliadhna. 


büannacht see under süatracht. 


budh-: this budh (for older fa-) , in 
words such as budh-dheas, * south- 
wards ’, budh-thiiaidh* northwards ' 
(LVI 8, ete.), budh-dhéin ‘ (him)- 
self’ (XLII 13, etc.) (aliter budh- 
Unna, SON Ws Wil, SOL 32: cf. 
infra féine for féin), is usually 
written in eontraeted form (budh) 
by the scribes ; in LVI 8, however, 
the MS has budh dheas in full. 


buinne ‘a sapling’: 


büidhe (variant of bdidhe) ‘fondness, 


affeetion ' : (ré ealla büidhe XI 5d 
‘in a fit of fondness '. [As báidhe 
“affection ' is the word ordinarily 
used in this phrase (see RIA Dict. 
s.v. ell,ella),its variant büidheshould 
doubtless be understood here rather 
than buidhe ‘favour ’.] 

applied to a 
youth XV 2 (ef. buinge applied to 
Christ, Ó Bruadair, vol. II, poem ii, 
q. 6); to a sword XXXVI 33 (cf. 
supra p. 86,1. 14). [For its applic- 
ation elsewhere to a horse, a sword, 
a castle, see Éigse, I, 30.] 


büireach see bürach. 
bunadh origin, root (Contrib.), ap- 


plied to a hero, LII 1, means secure 
foundation for defence, main-stay. 
[Cf. fri báig is bánad (leg. bunad) 
prímda, Thes. Pal., ed. Stokes and 
Str., IT, 295.] The gen. sg. bunaidh 
may be used adjectivally — 1° (of 
a name) bunaigh XXXVI 15, bun- 
aidh LEX 16, bunaidh 17, meaning 
* original, true, genuine '. [Cf. doch- 
óid in forainm tar in ainm bunaid, 
IT, IIl, 290, § 13: cétainm (ib.) is 
used as a synonym of ainm bunaid.] 
— 2° (of years)‘ permanent, long(?) ' 
as in ré triocha bliad|h]ain bunaidh 
XLIX 15. [Cf. sealbh bhunaidh and 
iasocht bhunaidh opposed to a short 
tasocht or loan, Dioghluim, 69, qq. 
5-7.] — 3° with a weakening of the 
meaning * genuine’ sothat the epi- 
thet has merely strengthening value 
as in an bhean bhunaidh XL 6 ' the 
woman herself’. [Cf. bds bunaig 
“death outright”, Dind.; aniugh 
trosgadh lá .s. Proindsías mo patrún 
bunaigh, Acallam MS,69b, bound in 
the same volume as the Duanaire 
Finn MS.] 


bürach NIV 26 (büireach LIII 8) 


bellowing. [See 2 burach”, Contrib. 
Cf.“ büirighil, a lowing”, J. H. Mol- 
loy, Grammar, 27 ;“ büradh, lowing 
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as of an ox”, ib. 82;" büirtheach ... 
bellowing", Foclóir do Shéadna.] 


ca where? see ga. 

cabhalach LIX 28 a tax, tribute. 
[Hessen cabalach ; and see ACL, I 
152, s.v. cobhlach.] 

{caidh holy: dual same as sg., supra 
p. 167, L y of footnote.] 

caidhe 1° LIN 18, 23 what is? 2° 
LXIV 15a note where is? (Cf. caidhi 
Brocan, AS 1061 ; caidhe ( : baile), 
LCAB, poem vi, 4 ; caidhe na cuirn 
FFE, III, 218, 1. 3423.] 3° caidhe 
mar NLVII 21 how? on what con- 
ditions? [Cf. the modern cad é 
“what? ' used to give the meaning 
“how °, in the phrase cad é mar a 
dhallan comhacht agus neart slogh 
aigne an duine, O’L.’s TBC, 88, 
i, 3T 

cáil ' quality ' : is beag oram cáil na 
mban XXNIV 12 ‘ I hate the ways 
of women ' 

cailc chalk : in connection with shields 
XVI 2 (exact reading doubtful : see 
note), LNII 92. ([" Hide-covered 
shields were often whitened with 
lime or chalk, which was allowed to 
dry and harden, as soldiers now 
pipe-clay their belts” (P. W. Joyce, 
SoG Jones ll. 124955 (Ds mule S NOE 
fola da gcréachtaibh, cioth teineadh 
dá n-armaibh, agus cioth catlce dá 
lüireachaibh, Br. Eoch. Bhig Dheirg, 
153, 1. 25; and references under 
cailc in Contrib.] 

cailte see caoilte. 

cairc[h]each !II 3 (see Corrigenda, 
Pt. III) melodious. [Cairche ciüil 
“melody ', Contrib. Seinnler gach 
fogur 7 gach ceól for bith doibli, co 
mbi an t-istad uile ’na cairchi ciüil, 
ZCP. D Sp ds dk 7, and ci. ^ aurcs 
L ceo p OG. DEDI» 
cairdeach XV 11b friendly. 

cáit (Contrib. ; IGT, I, 6 ; Dioghluim) : 
cáil a 120, X 4 ' where?’ (cf. note 


cam[h]áir (dat. sg.) 


on LXIV 18a); cáit as a note to 
NNIV 48c ' whence? ’. 


caitheasach NNIII 17 pleasant (?). 


[Caithis is explained as cion ' love, 
affection ’, Réilthini. Hence the 
adjective may mean ‘loving, af- 
fectionate’ as in: 
bhánchnis  mhín-rünach catthisach 
carthanach páirteach caoin, RIA MS 
23 N 14, 115, $2; ac dénamh onóra 
an coirp mar as caithisighe 7 mar is 
onóruighe cor fétatar (of sad monks) 
BCC 420, 24. But in BCC 418, 32, 
where the adjective is used of a 
feast,and in the Duanaire passagein 
question (of drunkenness at a feast), 
* loving, affectionate ' is not a suit- 
able meaning. Cf. the following 
weakened uses of caithiseach exempl- 
Réilthini: (of weather) 
aoibhinn ‘pleasant’; (of doing 
things) go bred, go binn ' excellent- 
ly, splendidly '. MacNeill’s * elam- 
orous ' (Pt. I, p. 171) is also defens- 
ible, as the ideas ‘affection ',' merri- 
ment ’, and ‘noise’, are united in 
some Irish words: muirn ‘mirth, 
greann 


mo bhanalira 


ified in 


clamour, affection ' | — 
‘mirth, affection’ — greadhnach 
* noisy, exultant '.] 


$ 


caithir 'dwelling-place ': dat. sg. 


mis-spelt cathoir X XIV 58a note; 
gen. sg. caithreach N XIV 45e note. 
(rimes with 
cáidh XLV 1158)‘ daybreak '.[Nom. 
sg. camhair (variant maiden), Ir. 
Texts, Fasc. ILI, 10, q. 10 ; Cf. moch 
mhüsgluim ris an gcamháir, RIA MS 
Av2,21b,q. 6of ^ Fada go ttoir” ; 
re camh ir ( : do ghabháil) ` at day- 
break ', TD, poem 2, q. 28. But the 
last syllable sometimes shows aoír- 
rimes, as in camhacír : d'anacíbh, 
RIA MS Bk of Fermoy, 160, col.1, I. 
18 ; ef. spoken Kerry (Ballinskelligs) 
Irish ufhe annróch ... agus ... teachi 

. ar maidin lé camhaoir a’ lae @ 
iriall ar a mbaile, S. Ó Conaill's 
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account of himself in Professor J. H. 
Delargy's private notebooks, 19 
April 1927.] 

cáoch one-eyed, etc.: see above p. 
]xxii, note 7. 

caoga ' fifty '. 1° followed by gen. pl. 
trí cháoga ban XVII 65. 2° followed 
by nom. sg. cdoga fail XIII 12, 
caoga cá XLVII 51. Though bliad- 
hain in frí ré cháogat mbliadhain 
mbil NN I 14 eclipses like a gen. pl., 
it is in form nom. sg. — O. I gen. 
pl. bliadnae, classical gen. pl. 
bliadhan. Cf. céad, fiche, mile, 


Aithdioghluim. The word has pro- 
hably been evolved on some analogy 
from O. I. coímthecht ‘ company ' 
(comh + imtheacht), of which a 
normal later spelling is caeimh- 
thechl,as in Maundeville 135 (referr- 
ing to sexual intimacy). For exam- 
ples of cáomhthach in the sense of 
“companion ' see Dioghluim — also 
nom. pl. cáomhthaigh, RIA MS A iv 
3, 869, 1. 7—dat. sg. caomhthach 
(MS variant caobhthach) ÓDonn- 
chadha, Haicéad, X, 12. 


car see cor. 


caraidh acc. sg. of cara ‘haunch, 
thigh ' (?), see infra concharaidh. 
carnadh XXI 19 act of piling, heap- 
ing up (corn-sheaves). [Cf. Shamh- 


triocha. 

caog-dhuirn (of a caldron) I 49 five- 
handled. [For the form cáog- see 
caec-diabal, AS 1129; coic-diabuil, 


Contrib. The word coec-duirn, ap- 
plied to a caldron (coire), has been 
translated (perhaps rightly) ‘five 
fists deep ', RC, X11, 84, § 89. Win- 
disch, Táin, p. 371, note 6, does not 
translate coiri coeg-dhuirn.] 


dil (MS) Tomás Ua Niulàin a chuid 
eórnan : 's iomadh bean c[hjeangail 
agus fear cárnadh agus stāca bhīi< dł > 
ag congnadh leis, H. O'Sullivan's 
Diary, 14. ix.28, p. 12, 1. 9. Reaping, 
binding, and carnadh (‘ piling ’), are 


caoilte (caol + te) (spelt caílte) again mentioned by H. O’Sullivan, 
XXXVI 35c note ‘slender and hot ’. in connection with ‘wheat, in a 
4 caoinche, some sort of bird: n. sg poem in RIA MS 23 A 34, p. 9.] 


fem. XXXIII 13; acc. dual dd cás ‘worry, trouble, sorrow’: nt 


choinchinn VII 19; gen. pl. coin- 
chionn (recte caoincheann : aotbhinn) 
LXVIII 12. [See Measgra I, and 


ZCP, IX, 341-347 for discussion of 
the various forms of this word and 


further instances.] 2 Caoinche, a 
proper name (see [ndex of Heroes). 
3 caoínche, in the phrase lēig- 
fidhear caotnche ar do torg, note to 
XXXIII 10a, ‘you shall be rend- 
ered invisible ’. 

caoínius pleasantness see under 
gaoine. 

caol-bháidh (cáol ‘narrow’ + báidh 
‘love °) XLVII 49 ‘lack of affect- 
ion’. 

caomhthach: "na ccáomht hach 
LXVIII 41, 'na caomlach LXII 170, 
*in their company, in their pres- 
ence’. [For further examples sec 


cás linn XXIV 55 ‘we heed not, 
are not worried by °. [Ni cds leat = 
is cuma leat, Réilthini ; nior chás leó 
i nguais iad ' they were not worried 
by their being in danger’, O'L.'s 
WBC, je. Wo Ib HES e ens nnn 
riamh ‘it never worried me’, DG? 
53, I. 8; nach cds lat “that you are 
not worried by ', Dioghluim, poem 
il, qp. io] 


casnaidh: dat. sg. mis-spelt in do 


chasnaoi ghlégil LXIV 76 ‘of a 
bright chip '. [Cf. casnad, casnaid, 
‘a chip, a splinter ', Contrib., Hes- 
sen, Dioghluim ; “ 
ings’ ... plural used as collective?” 
Gwynn, Dind., V, 229.] 


casnaide, ! shav- 


cath 'a battalion ' : there were seven 


of them in the Fian, LVII 29, as in 
modern folklore ; five opposed Goll. 
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X 11 — five, or six, X 15. 
eagair see under eagar. 


For cath 


cathair see caithir. 

cathach LXII 27 
cath ‘battle ".] 

cathaighe I 39, LNIII 8d note, a 
fighter, warrior. |Cf. cathaide ‘fight- 
ers’, Eriu, VIT, 28, Y. 11.] 

cathardha(of warriors) XVI 41, N XIII 
JS, POS, DOSY TE fS, BGs (ol m 
battle) NN XV 46; (of a fleet) NNX 
102, mighty (2), valiant (2). [For 
the relation of cathardha to cathair 
‘city’ and cathar ‘man of battle’, 
see TD.] 

cath-mhilidh a battle-warrior 
under mílidh. 


warlike. [From 


see 


cé see gé and gion go. 

cead permission need not have a pre- 
position to connect it with its verb- 
al noun, note on LXIV 10a. 

céad ‘a hundred — uninflected in 
the gen. sg. neart céud L 11 (cf. ré 
cols céud riming with coimhéd, 
RIA MSA v 2, 10a, }. 5). It is follow- 
ed by a gen. pl. in aoln-chéd ban, 
NIV 22 c (contrast nom. sg. bean 
in the modern céad bean, Comyn's 
Lay, Oss. Soc., IV, 206), but by a 
nom. sg. form ci in deich gcéad cu, 
ib. 22b. The gen. pl. is again used 
in céd rioghan XLVIII 16, and a 
hybrid form ré ré dà chéd mblíadhain 
mbil NVI 32 (for eclipsing blíadhain 
here and in XLIX 8 see under 
cáoga, and contrast with classical 
ré céd mbliadhan riming with ríagh- 
al, 1GT ex. 333) : ef. the end of the 
entry for curaidh. See also céad- 
ghuineach. 

céad- (céid-) 'first ' : don chédamus 
(: fa follus) NIV 24 'at the first 
attack °; do chéidfhearaibh XVIII 
27, NNILI.30; "amanpuhe first’ s 
cédghuine (gen. sg.) VI 31 
slaying’, or perhaps ‘first 
slain ' (cf. nom. sg. cétguine, dat. sg. 
cétguiniu, Contrib.); na ccédghniom|h] 


* first 
man 
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II 37, probably meaning ‘of the 
unrivalled deeds ', as suggested by 
Meyer, ZCP, VII, 524; don c[h]éd- 
réim LXIII 45 ‘straightway, at 
once’; cédsearcus NNXNVIII 33h 
* first love, chief darling ' (referring 
to the person loved, as in cétserc, 
Tain s.v. sere; fir-chét-sherc, Dind. 
IIT, 386, 1.13) : cédseareaibh, dat.pl. 
XNXNVIII 33d note, ‘first ecstasies 
of love’ (ef. cétshercus referring to 
the emotion, not the person, Mac 
Conglinne). 
céadfaidh ‘valour’ VI 5 (cf. céad- 
faidh catha, Dioghluim). [The best- 
attested meaning is “sense '.] céad- 
fadhach ‘valorous ° cath 
cródha cédfadhach ‘ daring and val- 
orous battle’ XX 81, Cumholl cal- 
ma cédfadhach ‘ brave 
Cumhal ' XNNW 32. 
céad-ghuine see supra s.v. céad-. 
céad-ghuineach X V 5hundred-slaying. 
cealg ‘deceit’: sa cheilg LXVIII 
10 ‘deceitfully >; ceatg na b[h]fí- 
adh LV TI 11 ' the hidden deer ' ( ?). 
cealguis (3d sg. pret. VIII 5 
‘ treacherously enticed, beguiled '. 
ce(a)n co sce gion go. 


as in 


valorous 


ceangaltach (cdoga ccangaltach na 
gcorn NLVI1 52), some precious 
article ; the word is clearly a subs- 
tantivally-used adjectival formation 
from the substantive ceangal ' bind- 
ing ' Cf. coimh-cheangal. 

ceann ‘head’: do c[h]uir as a chionn, 
meaning doubtful, NIV 29c note ; 
gur g|ü]abh cách ceann a chéile 
XXXVIII 15 (see XIII 36e note) 
“and they came to grips’ (cf. ap- 
prchensoque unusquisque capite com- 
paris sui defixit gladium in latus 
contrarii, Vulgate Bible, II Reg. ii 
16, ‘and every one catching his 
fellow by the head thrust his sword 
into the side of his adversary `); 
ci[o]nn ar chi[o]nn XLVIII 4 ‘close 
together’ (cind ar chind, IT, Ill, 
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p. 81,1. 1) ;arceann chosgair XXXVI 
44 ‘as he went to victory’; ar 
do c[h]ionn L 9 ‘for you, to fetch 
you ' ; far do c[h]eann L 9 ‘for your 
sake’ (tar ceann a anma, Dan Dé, 
XXXI, 18); tar ceann NNXIII 4, 
5, 7 ‘in spite of ' (For other examp- 
les of far ceann ‘in spite of’ see 
Stapeleton, Catechismus (1639), p. 
J, i O D. 78, § 5, p. 106, I. 15 
and Stair an Bhíobla (Ua Ceal- 
laigh), RIA MS E iii 3, 320, middle 
of page ; cf. far crois s.v. cros). 


-cear see do-chear fell, feiled. 

cearca fraoich (pl.), LIII 10, LXVIII 
12b note, the birds known as grouse. 
[See Dinneen s.v. cearc ; MacKenna 
s.v. grouse.] 

ceartach see cruinn-cheartach. 

ceas affliction, grief : see notes to LX 
ffe, ILA 3L. 

ceasta: ar cheasta LXII 41 ‘for fear 
(of) ’. [For examples of ar cheasta 
‘for fear’, see Lloyd, Duan. na 
Midhe, p. 14, 1. 9, and p. 77 — also 
Gadelica, I, 70, and 302, where 
Prof. O'Rahilly says " ... to be 
equated with Mid. Ir. cesta, ‘a 
question ' ; cf. the meaning of the 
doublet ceist in Munster in phrases 
like ná bíodh ceist ort". Cf. also: 
le ceisd Tuaithi dé Danann ‘for fear 
or 40. JU. ID ^, AS SEE we Gams 
(variant ceast) an churaidh Galgon, 
Eachtra na gCuradh (ed. M. Ni 
Chléirigh), p. 84, 1. 15, ‘for fear of 
the warrior Galgon '; lé ceasda 
áon-laoch  do[d|]  thabhairt-si, ib., 
p. 69,1. 10 * for fear that any champ- 
ion should marry thee '.]] ceastan 
ILS UL QUE 

céide, as in ar chéide na righ-chathrach 
XXXV 61, ' green, assembly-place ' 
(Hessen). 

céile : ré chéile s a b|h]ean féin LXVII 
15 'along with his own wife ' : cf. 
the same construction LXVIII 12c, 
ERIX 1. 


Mic 


2937 


céillidh reasonable etc., see dí-chéil- 
lidh, mi-chéillidh, neimh-chéil- 
lidh. 

ceilteach NN 52 concealed (?). 

céin see Cian. 

ceinéal ‘race, kind , class’: fa binn 
c[e]ineoil (: Dheireóil) XLV 12 has 
been translated, perhaps rightly, 
‘who was musical by nature '. [The 
meaning of gen. sg. ceiníl (ceineóil, 
etc.)is not always easy to determine 
as examination of the examples re- 
ferred to in Dioghluim shows.] 

ceirdeach LXV 4 tricky, full of wile. 
ceirdid[h]e LXVI 32 artful, crafts- 
manlike. 

ceisim ar 'I complain of, I am dis- 
tressed by reason of ' (Cf. Hessen ; 
AS; Táin): ro cheiseas ar t'égcomh- 
nart 'thy weakness has distressed 
me’, note to XVI 60b. 

ceist ‘a question ' hence ‘a difficult 
question, a problem ’, hence ' a diffi- 
cult task’ as in VII 22, LXI 19 
(where it is wrongly translated as 
though it were geis). See also ceasta. 

ceithearn see ceithreann. 

ceithirbheann (epithet of a warrior) 
LNII 110 four-peaked. [With the 
formation cf. Contrib., ceithir-riad 
‘having four wheels’, dé-chenn 
* two-pointed ’.] 

ceithreann (ón cheithrinn NN XVI 2) 

a troop’. 

instanced also in re ceithrinn DG?, 
poem 57, l. 16. Cf. ceithreannach 
(PCT 898) with Hessen's ceither- 
nach.] 

ceó ‘mist’, hence ‘melancholy, de- 
jection’ (Contrib.): gan chíaidh 
(recte chiaigh) (epithet of a hero) VII 
2 ‘griefless’ (?). 

ceólamhail XXXV 71 
accompanied by music ’. 


[Variant of ceithearn, 


* musical, 


chom (chum) fo see dochum. 
cia who? etc., see under giodh cia. 
cia although see gé. 

cia chuin when, see gé chuin, 
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ciall ‘intelligence’, etc.: ciall rc 
XXIV 60 seems to mean ‘intention 
regarding '. For cíalla (adj.) ' sens- 
ible, reasonable ', see under coim- 
seach. 

cíamhaire XVII 92 sadness. 

cian (subst.) ‘a distance, a while’, 
cte., is normally declined as a fem. 
a-stem, yet is not inflected for the 
dat. sg. in do chian nó do c[h]omh- 
fhogus XLI 12. For a note on the 
acc. in gcéin used to mean “as long 
as' see supra p. 44. cían (adj.) 
‘long’ (of time and space) In 
XNLIN 28 cien lim apparently has the 
meaning ' I long for’, a common 
meaning of fada liom in spoken 
Irish. In LV 6 cían linn isa var- 
iant of fada linn (etc.), which is used 
several times in the poem with the 
meaning seems long to me, is 
wearisome to me’. In LXII 37 
Conán  máol coinnlinneach cian 
may mean ‘ quarrelsome and weari- 
some Conán Máol'. [Today, and 
for several centuries, c/an has had 
a notion of unpleasantness connect- 
ed with it in northern dialects. Thus 
in Cioth is Dealán, by " Máire" 
(Donegal), pp. 12, 13, 25, cian is used 
in the sense of ‘ boredom, unhappi- 
ness’. ln ‘sé mo chian-sa, Mac 
Cuarta (South Ulster), Lloyd’s Duan. 
na Midhe, p. 91, l. 5, in faoi chian, 
ib. p. 112, and in gan chían (North 
Connacht), Carolan’s poem for 
O'Connor Faly, st. 2, it is used as 
a synonym of brón 'sorrow '. Cf. 
Scottish is cianail leam “ 1 feel 
strange and forlorn,” M. McLeod, ed. 
Watson, 248. Cf. infra s.v. fada.] 

cíapálach (MS ciaphalach riming 
with fiarránach) NN NV 84 ' quarr- 
elsome °’. [Cf. ciapáil ‘strife °, Don- 
levy.] E 

cinéal see ceinéal. 

cinim : do chin (= ?) NLII 2c note. 

ciodh see giodh. 


P 


cioscháin XXIII 151 tribute. [From 


clos ‘rent’, etc., and cáin ‘tax’, 
ete., compounded to mean some- 
thing like ‘rent and tax’ on the 
model of feólfhuil ‘flesh and blood ' 
and other similar dvandva com- 
pounds discussed by Thurneysen, 
Handbuch, p. 161, and O'Rahilly, 
Early Ir. Hist. and Myth., p. 461.] 


cip LXIII 51 a phalanx. [Usually 


cipe.] 


cladhach (adj. from cladh ‘a bank, 


mound’): (epithet of a woman's 
hair) XLV 4 ‘furrowed, billowy. ' 
[Other examples, Dioghluim.] 


claidhim ‘I dig, I root up, I pile up 


earth’ (cladim. Contrib.: v. n. 
cloidhe, TBG): pass. imperative 
claidhtear NX1 1, 2nd sg. pret. 
nachar chlaidhis N X133. The etym- 
ologically incorrect aoí in claoidh- 
tear NNI 35, claoídhis LIV 11, 
claoídhfit[h]ear LXIV 22, is ex- 
plained infra under clódh (clóim). 


clann ‘children, family’. The pl. is 


used where the sg. would be normal 
in: do clannaibh | Dubh"in, clan- 
na Neamhnaid, clanna Baoisgne, 
re clandaibh Morno, do cabhair clan- 
na Baoisgne, dob iad clanna Duibh 
Dhiorma, clanna Coinb|h]róin 
LXVIII 25-29, clanna Morna 
LXVIII32, clanna Baoisgne LN VIII 
45. [Cf. the normal sg. usage in ar 
colbha chloinne Mórna LXVIII 30, 
and clsewhere.] 


claoidhim, etc., see claidhim and 


clódh (clóim). 


clár. 1°: L 18 “a plain’ (Contrib.). 


29: os cionn chláir LXII 40 ‘at 
table’. [Os cionn clá[i]r means ‘ata 
(card-)table ', st. 2of An Cailín Deas 
Ruadh, P. Breathnach, Ceól ar 
Sínsear, p. 165. Cf. clár trans- 
lating ' table’, MckKenna.] 


cliabhan XLi 1, 6, 10, 18, (gen. sg. 


in chlíabháin 13), ‘ʻa bird-crib ' 
(i.e.a kind of cageused for trapping 
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birds): see supra pp. 95-96, where 
a cliabhán (variant cléibhin) is 
described. [In corroboration of what 
has been said supra that clíabhán 
is a variant of south Ulster cléibhin 
* a bird-crib °’, consider the variants 
cléibhín, cliabhán cited s.v. ‘snare’, 
McKenna ; — elfabhan ‘basket’ is 
likewise, in West Galway, repres- 
ented by the variant cléibhin, 
Peadar Chois Fhairrge, 58, 1. 9, 80, 
l. 11. The word in a dat. pl. form 
(a ccliabhanaibh) means * bird-crib ’, 
H. O'Sullivan's Diary, 21. 1. 1829, 
though ib. 9. 1. 1829 it means ' cage ' 
(d. pl. 'na ccliabhanaibh, Father 
Magrath's ed., Pt. II, p. 88, 1. 8). 
Cliabháin éan (meaning  'bird- 
cribs’) are described by Seán O 
Súilleabháin in his Láimh-Leabhar 
Béaloideasa, 128, 1. 33 sq. Is the 
obscure cleas cuir of XLI 1 (dis- 
cussed supra p. 95, and s.v. cor 
infra) related in any way to the 
clíabhán cuir (a sort of basket with 
achain attached for raising and 
lowering men up and down an abyss) 
mentioned in the story of Iollann 
Airmdhearg, RIA MS E v 1, p. 18, 
Il, $22, fx. Bile Ie WO, m. AB, Wo JU Tas (le). 
1. 4 sq., p. 70,1. 5? The cliabhán cuir 
is there sometimes called an cliabhan 
Pumice Ev i, p 45, l. 1 and 9, 
p. 68, 1. 8, pp. 98, 104, 105, 106: 
in a folk version of the story (Ó 
Muimhneacháin, Béaloideas Bhéal 
Átha an Ghaorthaidh, pp. 120-121) 
this cliabhán cuir is called an 
Cliabhàn Cuirc, and in another 
folk version of the same motif, from 
Cape Clear Island, it is called an 
cliabhán corc, Béaloideas, XI, p. 5, 
Il. Bek Jae Oy Ik AE] 

clódh (v. n. of clóim) nachar g[h|nath 
do c[h]lódh If 11 ‘who was not 
usually defeated ', go gclódh chatha 
XXII 47b note ' with battle vict- 


5 


ory . For the new forms claoí 


LXIII 37 (also in Donlevy, ACL, 
II, 40) (misspelt claoídh LXVIII 
77) and claoídhe LXIII 59, see note 
on the confusion of cloim and 
claidhim (v. n. claidhe) at the end 
of this entry. clóim ‘I subdue, 
destroy ', I win (a battle)’ (Con- 
trib. ; PB): 3rd sg. pret. do chlaoí 
(gun) SO Ba foy" Tol X0. ails 
pass. pret. nachar chlódh LXVI 9. 
The bracketed note which follows, 
on the generalisation of aoí and the 
introduction of dh from claidhim 
* I dig ’, will explain the etymolog- 
ically incorrect claoidhtear XXIII 
116, claoidhit XXIII 142, and sim- 
ilar forms in LXIV 16, LXVIII 70, 
etc. [An 6 should normally have ap- 
peared in the root syllable of this 
verb before consonantal endings, aoí 
where there was no final consonant. 
In some instances in the Duanaire, 
as in spoken Munster claoim le ‘I 
cleave to’ (classical clóim re PB, 
p. 210, note on iv 15b) and clacít- 
ear, claoídhe, etc. ‘is overcome’, 
‘overcoming’, etc. (é chlaoidh{e] 
QML WS WSC, 323) IL 2 -— mese i 
claoidhtear ib. 53,1. 5), the aoí has 
been generalised. "There has also 
apparently been confusion with 
claidhim ‘J dig’, which is obsolete 
in spoken Irish : such confusion man- 
ifests itself in the appearance of final 
dh in do chlaoidh for do chlaoí in the 
first writing of Duanaire Finn XXI 
2a (see infra Corrigenda), and of 
aoi for the ai of claitear ‘let ... be 
dug ', written claoidhtear XXI 35, 
and of claidhfidhear ‘will be dug’, 
written claoídhfitear L'XIV 22; it 
appears also in the v. n. claoídhe 
(formerly clédh) commented on 
supra p. 148, note on LXIII 59a.] 


cloidheamh (masc.) ‘a sword '. Nom. 


pl. forms cloidhimh and cloidhmhe 
are permitted, IGT, II, 53. Instances 
of the form in -e will be found in the 
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Duanaire NNNV 112, XXXVI dle 
note. Cf. nom. pl. ceithri cloidme 
AS 5237 ; and sce further examples, 
Tain, s.v. claideb. 

cluiche lüibe, some sort of boy's 

. game, see under lub. 

cobhar for cubhar ‘foam’ LXII 5b 
note. 

cobhlach sce cabhalach. 

cochlach (of birds) NNNVI 45 cov- 
ered (with feathers), plumaged (?). 
[It is used of birds, Dan Dé, poem 
XXV, q. 28; of a woman's hair DG?, 
poem xxiv, 1. 6; of a wood, and 
mountainside, Dind. Cf. cochull 
* eowl, hood, cloak, ... husk °, Con- 
trib.] 

codal (v. n.) XNNHI 12 “sleep ' (also 
codladh NNXIII 11, ete.). 

codhnaibh (writien códhnaibh XLII 
113), a dat. pl. of doubtful meaning. 
[See ^ codna?" Contrib.] 

coidcheann ‘common ' 
coitc|li]ionn, VII 11d note, is a syn- 
onym for ftal-teach ‘a privy’ (note 
on VII 12d). [For the well-authent- 
icated fíal-teach, fél-teach * a privy’ 
see PH and ZCP, I, 456, 1. z. The 
rarer teagh coidchcann oceurs in 
Marianus's 11th-cent. note, Codex 
Palat.-Vat., ed. McCarthy, p. 16, 
1. 1 sq. : " Is o[i]benn dün indiu ... 
mani derniais scolóca | manasirech 


in teag{h| 


Mauritii braflace damsa for lébeunn 
in tige coille[ijenr, ut cecidi cum 
tabulis in fundo stercoris...”.] 
coigeadal ;'singing together '. 1° of 
persons and birds : iu coigcadal ccóil- 
bhinn NITI 30. [Cf. coigedul a én- 
laithi ZCP, V, 22, q. 15 ; coicceadal 
cléireach acc soun-ghabhdail a psalm 7 
a psaltrach Ag. na Sean. (ed. N. Ni 
Shéaghdha), I1, 112, 1. 19.] 2» meta- 
phorieally of the sound made by 
things : 6 ehotgeadal a coirrs|h] leagh 
XVIIL 20 ‘by the music of her 
pointed spears °’. [Cf. do-bert cocciul 
a chlaidib bar mna sluagaib, Cath 


coigill ‘act of sparing’: 


Ruis na Rig § 39 ; do-bert cocetal a 
chlaidib forru, ib. § 45; coigeadal 
claidheamh clais-leathna | colg-dhír-: 
eacha ag ciorbhadh corp, Gad. G. na 
Geamh-oidhche, p. 38, 1. 696. It is 
used of the sea in nó gur íslig an 
ghaolh då glórmhaireucht 7 gur 
chiģinoidh an cuan dá c|h]oigeadal 
lib. Do Bly Jl $939] 

a ccoigill 
LXII1159 ‘in reserve '. 


coileach feadha (literally‘ wood cock’) 


VII 21 the 'capercailye ' or ‘wood- 
grouse ' (tetrao urogallus), the male 
of which is also called 'cock of the 
wood(s) °. [In his Birds of the Coun- 
tryside, Pt. V, Studies, June 1944, 
p- 219 Fr E EISE d e S NN 
writes that “ the large game-bird, 
the Capercaillie or 'Cock of the 
Woods ', has only a historic interest 
for us as it has long been extinct as 
an Irish species. Giraldus Cambren- 
sis, writing at the end of the twelfth 
century, stated that ‘Wild Pea- 
cocks ° abounded in the Irish woods. 
‘They were stili common in the seven- 
teenth century, but in the eighteenth 
century they gradually disappeared. 
Dr. Charles Smith, in his history 
The State of the County and City of 
Cork, whieh was ready for public- 
ation in November 1749, writes of 
the Capercaillie: ' ... called in Ire- 
land Cock of the Wood: Its bigness is 
near to a Turkey... The bird is not 
found in England aud now rarely 
in Ireland since our woods have been 
destroyed. The flesh is highly 
esteemed. ' " Though coileach feadha 
isnotexplained as 'capercailye ' in 
any dictionary, and though Dinneen 
and McKenna give il as a name 
both for the ‘pheasant ' (phasianus) 
and the ‘woodcock ' (scolopax rusti- 
culu), it would nevertheless seem like- 
ly that the capercailye is the bird 
meant in the late 12th century poen 
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VII, q. 21 (and also in the 12th-cent. 
MS, LL 145b 16 cailig fheda (nom. 
pl) man fid ngluair). First, the 
common word for ‘woodcock’ is 
creabhar (cf. e.g. Béaloideas, X, 138, 
ll. 5-8, for an example of its use in 
Kerry today; it is spelt cruowr 
and defined as ‘a woodcock ' by the 
18th-cent. medical writer John 
Keogh in his Zoologia); and it 
could well be that the explanation 
of coileach feadha as ‘woodcock ' is 
the result of literal translation. 
Next, the explanation of coileach 
feadha as ‘ pheasant ' certainly can- 
not hold for a 12th century poem. 
For“ Giraldus in the 12th century", 
write Ussher and Warren (The Birds 
of Ireland, 1900), “ and Higden, in 
the 14th century, mention the ab- 
sence of the pheasant from Ireland 
in their times." " There is no ment- 
ion of the Pheasant in Ireland till 
1589", writes Fr. Kennedy, Studies, 
le [Oo 29x 
corroborated by the fact that in the 
15th century there would seem to 
have been no recognized Irish equi- 


These statements are 


valent for Latin phasianus ' a pheas- 
ant'. For in the translation (made 
perhaps in the first quarter of the 
15th century — contained in late- 
15th-century manuscripts) of the 
Regimen Sanitatis of Magninus Me- 
Ó Ceithearnaigh, 
6525) fasianorum ‘of 


diolanensis (ed. 
Vol. III, t. 
pheasants ' has been represented by 
an obvious borrowing from the Latin 
in uigi na cearc 7 uigi fasiana, trans- 
lating ova gallinarum & fasianorum. 
When the capercailye disappeared 
it may well be, however, that the 
name coileach feadha was genuinely 
applied to the pheasant (Keogh, l.c., 
gives cuelagh-fa as the Irish for 
‘pheasant °), and Fr. McGrath 
has doubtless righty translated an 
creabhar, an c[hjearc f[h]raoich, an 
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cutleach feadha as “ the woodcock, 
the grouse, the pheasant", in his 
edition of H. O'Sullivan's Diary, 
13. xi. 1828.] 

coimbinn: a c[h]oimhbinn LXVIII 
83 '(music) as tuneful as that’. 
[From comh + binn.] 

coimh-cheangal : do chornoibh 
coim[h]cheangoil note to XXIII 72b 
‘of drinking-horns provided with 
bands’ (?). [Under com-chengal in 
Contrib. Meyer quotes cliab-inar 
cona chomchenglaib di chressaib 7 
chirclaib 7 corrtharaib and suggests 
the meaning ‘appendages’. ‘The 
phrase might be translated ‘a body 
tunic with its bands of belts, circles, 
and fringes '.] Cf. ceangaltach. 

coimhdine : m'áosa [read m'áos ?] cum- 
lha agus coimhdine VI33' my comp- 
anions and coevals '. [From comh + 
dine ‘a generation ’.] 

coimhéad ‘ guarding, keeping’, hence : 
1° coim[|h]éd LIX 1 ‘a garrison > — 
cf. coimhéad ‘a garrison’ FFE, III 
5348; 2° coimhéd LIX 8 ‘a case’ 
(for a club)’, — cf. comét, a case 
for a timpdn, AS 4799. See also cúl- 
choimhéad. 

coimh-fhearrdha, coimh-fhiochdha, 
coimh-fhial, coimh-gheal, coimh- 
neart, see under comh-. 

comh 4- seinm 
‘playing (music) ]: a gcoim{h]- 
s[h]einm XLV 12 has been trans- 
lated ‘when men played together '. 

coimh-thréan see under comh-. 


coimh-sheinm [from 


coimse: don óg inneallta chuimst 
-(: righ-shoillsi) LNIII 31 ‘to the 
ready able warrior’. [Coimse, 


(cuimse) is the participle (and in 
some instances perhaps Mid. Ir. 
gen. sg. of the v. n.) of O. I. con- 
midethar ' arranges, rules, has power 
(over) '. Its best-attested meaning is 
‘meet, fit, suitable’ (Contrib. s.v. 
comse) ; but modern cumus ‘power ’, 
and the second meaning of coim- 
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_ seach infra, suggest that it could 

^ also mean ‘able, powerful ’.] 

coimseach. 1° ‘moderate’ (as in 
Dind. IV, p. 92, 1. 17, coimsech a 
hüachl is a less ‘temperate its heat 
and cold’): nir choimseach ... a 
mbaí toirrseach XXIII 164 ‘not 
moderate (in numbers) ' ‘not 
few...” ; rinne nir chuimseach a ciall 
XXIV 60 ‘her intention in regard 
to us was violent (i.e. immoderate) ' ; 
na fir nar chuimseach cialla {= 
cialida] LXVIII 85. ‘the men who 
were not moderate and sensible ' (a 
more probable translation than that 
of the text) 2° ‘powerful’ (ef. 
end of the coimse entry supraj; 
gér chuimseach tad a  ccalhaibh 
LXVIII 51 ‘though they were 
powerful in battles '. 

coincheann (gen. pl.) see caoinche. 

coingir chatha XXXVI 40 ‘a pair 
for battle’ (consisting of a spear 
and sword). [Cf. cuingir ' ... a couple 

a pair', Eg.; coingir dhamh, 

Maundeville § 238; 
gheal, referring to a married couple, 
Ó Bruadair, Vol. II, p. 96, poem xn, 
Si, 937) 

coingleacach N XXV 42 close-fought 
(of a battle). [Cf. congleic ‘ quarrell- 


an chuingir 


ing’, conglecach ‘ quarrelsome ’, 
Contrib.]. 
coinne ‘ a meeting °’. See note supra 


p. 161, 1. 18, on the substitution of 
a ccoinne ‘against’ for dochum in 
LXVI 10c. 
coinneamh XXXVI 38 ‘a band of 
warriors in need of entertainment ' ; 
XLIX 41 ‘ quartered soldiers '. The 
XIV 22 includes 
hounds, and attendant women and 
men, as well as the warriors. In IV 
1 the text is doubtful : the emendat- 
ion, Pt. I, p. Ixi, makes coinneamh a 


coinneamh in 


mase. o-slem; it seems really to 
have been a fem. a-slem — cf. 


coindem, Contrib.; coinneamh, 
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Dioghluim. [Elizabethan English 
coigne, ‘food and entertainment 
exacted by the Irish chiefs for their 
attendants °, is from the related v. n. 
coinnmheadh.| 

coinnleóir XII 29 candlebearer, the 
servant to hold a candle. 

coinnsgleó see cuinnsgleó. 

coinntinneach LXII 37 contentious, 
quarrelsome. 

coiriughadh ‘act of blaming’: léid 
dia choiriug|h]adh mun ccath XXXIX 
76 ' he goes to receive the blame of 
the fight’ (?). (Cf. dá choiriughadh 
‘finding fault with him’, Stair an 
Bhíobla (Ua Ceallaigh) (ed. M. Ni 
Mhuirgheasa) III, p. 111, 1. 7; 
ni dot choiriucchadh, a Dé, 'not 
finding fault with Thee, O God’, 
AG, YI, 26%), ap, JU] 

coirpthe note to XI 14a born of in- 
cest (?). [Coirbthe (coirpthe) is past 
part. of corbaim ‘ I pollute, defile’. 
The v. n. corbadh seems to mean 
* incest ’ in FFE, II, 1. 3341, p. 214] 

coitcheann see coidcheann. 

col see under its gen. sg. cuil. 

colamha 'column, pillar ' : nom. pl. 
form used as verbal object colamh- 
ain teanna Teamhrach XXXIX 
30 ; ar cholamhnaibh na Teamhrach 
XXXIX 76. Adjectival derivative 
colamhnach in a mhic c holamhnaigh 
Theamhra (addressing Caoilte) LXII 
31, and ag cur dir b[h]ar ccolamhnach 
LXVI 22 (the colamhnaigh here are 
Cumhal's slayers) [“ The quasi- 
tribal name Colomain na Temra(ch)" 
according to Prof. Eleanor Knott, 
Ériu, XIV, 144-145, normally re- 
fers to“ Lüaigni Temra, a warrior- 
tribe, elassed by the genealogists as 
aithech-tháatha, and Fir Bolg, and 
reputed to be the slayers of Cathaír 
Már and Finn son of Cumall".] 

colbha 1° side, edge. [Classical Mod. 
Ir. re colbha cuain, Studies, 1937, 
p. 126, q. 28; Spoken Galway Ir. 
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ag colbha criathraigh ‘to the edge 
of a bog’, Loinnir Mac L., ed. S. 
Mac Giollarnáth, p. 69, 1. 18 : cf. ib. 
p. 70, 1. 2; ar cholbha an tsléibhe, 
Peadar Chois Fhairrge, ed. S. Mac 
Giollarnáth, p. 148, 1. 27: cf. ib. 
jo. GE, Ie 3L 8 pos OD, I 2s jose, TS shee 
|. Bile m. GO, I, sls jo, Was; 2E 
colbh|a] uachtair an bháid (= the 
top side of the boat) O Maille, An 
Béal Beó, 82, 1. 7 ; in Donegal Irish 
a' méar colbha is opposed to a' dá 
mhéar lair (‘the two middle fing- 
ers ’), Maire, Nuair a Bhi Mé Og, 
pp. 69-70, and méar colbha na láimhe 
deise is used for beckoning, ib. 226.] 
Hence ar colbha chloinne Mórna 
LXVIII 30 ‘on the side of Cl. M. ' 
(i.e. on their side in battle) 2° a 
seat, perhaps in the form of a ledge 
or bench attached to the inside wall 
of a house : guests in a siodh sit on 
a crystalline colbha XVII 63 (ar in 
gcolbha ngloinídhe) ; in a magic house 
of torment the visitors being torm- 
ented sit on a hard colbha (ar in gcol- 
bha gcrüaidh) XIII 25, which is 
probably the same as the iron 
colbha mentioned soon after (ar in 
gcolbha n-iíarnoidhe XIII 27.) [A 
colbha has a pillar at its corner, 
LL 306 b 1, cited s.v. colba, Contrib. ; 
there are more than one in a house, 
and harps are kept in their corners 
AS 7194; guests having entered 
a house sit on a ‘ music-colbha ' (ar 
colba chiüil) AS 5058, 5527, 5667 ; 
ihe colbha may be of wood (Mac 
Conglinne, 97, 1) ; Caoilte, to hold a 
spear-head steady, sticks it in the 
firm colbha of the house in which 
he was, AS 4902-3.] 

[colg the coarse fibres of flax, see under 
barrach.] 

coll hazel see miodh cuill. 

[coll one-eyed see goll.} 

com /o see dochum. 

com cnümha literally 


é 


a waist of 


bone’: alā agam c. cn. XXXV 4 
‘Iam a mere mass of bones ' (owing 
to starvation). [Cf. cuim chnáma 
uili in triar sin, T. Br. Da D., ed. 
Knott, 925, “those three are wholly 
waists of bone ’, referring to monst- 
ers whose food was visible as it 
passed through their bodies, meaning 
apparently that they were flesh- 
less, though Gwynn, relying on the 
gloss., .i. cen alt intib, rather than 
on the context, suggests that“ their 
frames were all of solid bone, with 
no joints to leave an opening to an 
enemy's spear", Hermathena, 1933, 
xlviii, p. 151.] 


comach (gen. sg. an c[A]omaigh XXV 


70) ‘ battle °. [Literally ‘ smashing ' : 
see com-bach, Contrib.] 


comh- 1° ‘equally, so, as ' (common 


meanings). 29 ‘wholly '. [Cf. Bar- 
dic Syntactical Tracts (MceI&enna), 
p. 41 (MS 24 P 8, p. 242), where a pl. 
form coimhgheala isexplained by the 
phrase 6 bheiih geal uile dhóibh, 6 
mhullach go lalmhain — contrasted 
with another meaning (6 bheith 
cosmhuil re chéile dhóibh, doubtless 
the meanings numbered 1 in this 
entry), where under certain cir- 
cumstances pl. form. is not allowed 
(cf. McI&enna's text, p. 414, MS C ii 3, 
p. 7 b, 1. 30).] In com[A]e[A]osm[4]a i! 
IV 52, comhchródha VI 6, coimh- 
fhearrdha XXXIX 57, coim|h]fhíal 
XLII 76, coim[h]fhíochdha XXIX 
60, a chuirp choünhghil XXXIX 71, 
comhlán XLIII 33, cotmhthrén 
(sic leg.) LXII 120, the comh- 
doubtless has its second meaning, 
merely intensifying cosmhail ‘ seem- 
ly ’, erédha‘ valiant ', feardha‘ man- 
ly’, fial ‘generous’,  fíochdha 
‘fierce’, geal ‘white’, lán ‘ per- 
fect, complete ’, and tréan ' strong *. 
In I 17 co comhnart means very 
violently,and in XLVII 12 coim[h - 
neart (recte comhnart : mac) means 
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very strong, though in XLVII 21 
coimhneart used of alottery seems 
to mean equally-strong, equal, jair, 
just. [For the palatal n cf. co com- 
nert AS 4905.] In 136 issin chomh- 
nart has been translated im equal 
fight. See also coimbinn, coimh- 
cheangal, coimhdhine, coimh- 
sheinm, and the words iminedia- 
tely following this entry. 

comh-choisgim ' I check, restrain ' : 
Mid. Ir. pret. pass. dar comhe{h]- 
oiscsiot (leg. -sit) II 23 (altered to an 
active 3d sg. lér chomhchoisg LXVI 
33, 35). 

comh-chosmhail, comh-chródha, 
see under comh-. 

comh-dhál (fem. : IGT, II, 149) ‘an 
assembly ': gen. sg. com[h]dhàla 
LXII 76 used as an epithet of warr- 
iors. Comhdhal in XXIII 147 [i]sa 
[g]com[A]dhál (: lámh) has masc. 
declension and seems to mean 
‘battle’: cf. masc. dál (IGT, II, 
38), a byform of fem. dál (ib. 149). 
In X15 ad chomhdháil clearly means 
‘to meet thee ' in the sense of ‘ op- 
posing thee ' (in battle). 

comh-i[hJaitteheas XLIX 36 equal 
fear (?). [From comh + faitcheas 
“fear ' 2]. 

comh-fhlaith  (comh--flaith ` king- 
ship °): gen. sg. comhfhlatha used 
adjectivally XXXIX 59 ‘of equal 
kingship, equally princely °. 

comhgha protection NNII 6c, 8d, 
notes. 

comh-ghar ‘proximity’: meaning 
doubtful in a gcomhg[h]ar XXIII 
189d note. 

comh-labhra literally ‘a speaking 
together’ (from comh + labhra 
“speech °) occurs in NIII 28, 
where the better reading is that of 
the LL version, RC V1I 298, l. 135, 
nir chuibde ciar chomlabra, meaning 
apparently ‘it was not harmonious 
though it was a joint utterance '. 


comh-lán see under comh-. 
comhlann (= fight, battle NN NIX 42, 
etc.) see also under forlann. | 
comh-nart see under comh-. 
comhra 4 31a (dat. sg. -aidh V 30d) 
*a (small) box for holding gold’. 
[Often “ the hollow of the boss" of 
a shield, AS 1645 note (cf. Tain, p. 
358, n. 3), in which precious objects, 
casting stones, etc., used to be 
kept. In Tain 3739 it seems to mean 
the boss itself.] Tr l 


comhrag (in a ccomhrac I 21) * union, ^ 


living together ' (of married life). 

com[h]ramhach XXXV 58a note 
triumphant, victorious (see XVIII 
18c note). 

com[h]-t[h]rom |. com[h]loinn LXII 
74 fairness of combat, evenly- 
matched battle. 

commaith (comh + maith ' good’): 
used as substantive comunaith einigh 
Finn XLI 20 ‘nobility equal to 
that of Fionn’; commaith mo 
chinn-si LXII 10 ‘a head as good 
as mine’. 

commoradh ací of convening: (re- 
ferring to a hunt) NNNII 6 to hold. 

conach ‘good fortune, wealth’: a 
condch cloinne NNNVI 17 ‘her 
good fortune in respect of children °, 
in conách fíadhaigh NN 9 ‘good 
fortune in the chase '. An adjectival 
form conáich occurs in go condich 
XXII 25 ‘richly, bountifully '. [Cf. 
nias condichi glossing felicior, Stok- 
es, A Med. Tract on Decl, 1128. 
Nevertheless such uses of condich, 
justifiable only if it were an i- 
stem adjective, are disapproved of 
by the authors of one of the Bardic 
Syntactical Tracts published by Fr. 
Melxenna (p. 42 — E iv 1, laa, 
l. 15) on the grounds that condich is 
really the genitive of the substan- 
tive conách. 

conamhail V 21 houndlike. 

conas NNIV 73 ‘attack’; ba cuairt 


( 
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chonuis XLVIII 24 ‘it was a fight- 
ing visit’. (Cf. Tain; Addenda to 
Contrib. ; Fianlaoithe.] 


conchar (usually conchair, but cf. 


conchar, Meyer, Tec. Cormaic, p. 22 
l. 28, where some late MSS have 
conchair) 19 In contexts where 
hounds or hunting are referred to: 
conchaire, superlative, IT, 1II, 290, 
406 (= Coir Anmann $$ 5, 284); 
concairecht, abstract noun, RC, XV, 
421 — in an addition to this RC 
passage (contained in RIA MS B iii 
1, 29r, ll. 21-22) fri searnadh saoir- 
shealga corresponds to the published 
fri concairecht) — ; neamhchonchuire, 
neg. superlative, Feis T. Chónain, 
ed. Joynt, l. 427; conchar (the r 
should probably be broad) TD, 
poem 11, q. 16. These examples 
therefore point towards an original 
conchar (conchair) meaning ‘fond 
of hounds, good at hunting’ (for 
the suffix -car, -cair, see Contrib. 
S. v. car) 2° At least in Early 
Modern Irish the word is used out- 
side hound-contexts as a vague 
epithet of praise: see two 16th- 
cent. examples cited in Danfhocail, 
p. 104, and a 17th-cent. example 
cited ib. p. 115 (in praise of a 
family, a man's knee, and a man). 
In conchair a chridhe mun cceol, 
RIA MS 223 C len qox Tan IL IDL, alin m 
poem by the 13th cent. Muireadhach 
Albanach Ó Dálaigh, the adj. de- 
scribes the attitude of a man’s 
heart towards music. 1n Duan. Finn 
XLVII 39 (12th cent.) conchar, ap- 
plied to Cormac, perhaps still re- 
tains some of the definiteness of 
the meanings ' fond of hounds, good 
at hunting’. 

? concharaidh NIV 28 (perhaps for 
a gen. pl. chon followed by acc. 
charaidh * a haunch, thigh’). 


congháir XXIII 153 a calling to- 


gether, a summoning, an assembly. 


[See Ir. Syll. Po., pp. 31, 32, where 
cnoc na gconghár, and sgeach na 
conghára which used to grow on it, 
are described as áit c[h]omhdhála ‘an 
assembly place’. The word looks 
like a compound of cú ‘hound ' and 
gáir ‘cry’, but the meaning here 
suggests confusion with comh-com- 
pounds of gáir.)  congháireach 
‘noisy ': conairt c[h]ongháireach 
XIV 27,go congháireach (of warriors 
marching) XXXV 27. [Cf. congáir- 
eacha, pl. (qualifying sea-waves), 
Madra Máol, RIA MS 23 L 15, p. 
67, 1. 35; conghdireach (of a river- 
mouth), Tór. Taise  Taoibhghile, 
RIA MS A v 2, 14b, 1. 3.] 

congnamh ‘help’: on its pronunc- 
lation as cúnamh see supra p. 127, 
1. 28 of footnote. 

connailbhe ‘affection, friendship ' 
(cf. condalbe, Contrib.) : ar ch. II 
28 probably means 'out of affect- 
ion’; do-gnit connailbhe XLIX 32 
‘they make peace’. 

conüall (obj. of the verb) V 3 hound- 
ery, baying (cf. infra the pl. üalla). 

cor. [There is a variant car — gà char 
( : damh) ‘putting it, RIA MS Bk. 
Oi Fermoy, 195, col 2, Ik OUO S car 
sídh (: bladh) ‘imposing peace ’, 1. 
171 of Tadhg mac Dáire Mhic 
Bhruaideadha’s Mór até; spoken 
Galway Irish ní raibh cor sa ngaoith 
ná car san aer' not a stirin the wind 
nor a movement in the air’, Ó 
Neachtain, Céadtach, p. 17, $ 41. 
For car = cor in Tyrone today see 
noteto LX 12csupra]. The meanings 
are 'throwing, putting, a twist, a 
stirring, a tune, an undertaking or 
solemn promise ', efc. 19 fug car go 
dían di LX 12 'sharply gave her 
a twist’. 29 pl. cuir is puirt LVII 
9 ‘tunes and melodies’ (cf. SG 
277, 1. 10, — 278, 1. 24, where cuir, 
puirt, and cuislenna, are referred 
to as harp-melodies). 3° gen. sg, 
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cuir used adjectivally (cf. TD): 
cleitin cuir NNNVHI 18 ‘casting 
javelin ' : cleas cuir XLI 1 ‘jerking 
trick ’ (cf. supra p. 95); in chlia- 
bháin chuir NLI 13 ‘the jerking 
(or ‘setting ’) crib ' (see cliabhán) 
(cf., of snares (súilíní) for rab- 
bits, lad curtha aige, i.e, ‘set, 
placed in position °, M. Ó Süilleabh- 
áin, Fiche Blian, 173). 4° pl. cuir 
agus rátha LXV 3b note, literally 
“solemn promises and sureties ' (cf. 
Binchy, Crith Gablach, pp. 81, 102). 
5° cor nach + fnt. verb LXVI 31 
‘so that ... not’ (cf. ar cor nach 
mothdéc[h]ur an disgailead ‘so that 
the digestion will not be noticed ’, 
Regimen ... Magnini Mediolanensis 
(ed. Ó Ceithearnaigh), Vol. III, 
p. 92, 1. 8978). 

cora (gen. sg. coradh LXII 139) * a 
choir’. [See n. sg. an chora, gen. sg. 
na coradh BNE ; d. sg. san choraidh, 
Mae Aingil, Scáthán, 243, 1. 1; 
d. sg. i coraid Ola Find, ^nnals of 
Conn., p.82, A. D. 1944. $ 11. For 
the full declension of cora (na [g]cléir- 
ech), gen. -adh, dat., -aidh, etc., see 
WG, Wl S % (Gi, JE. JU. SUODUE 
Flight, p. 180, 1. 16, p. 184, 1. 11; 
Desiderius]. 


[cornaire hornblomer, supra p. 191, 


Jot 


Gore 309 JNO 5, SOLIDE Mil, RILL Gi), 


(of hills); LVIII 6, LXVI 70 (of 
helmets); LXII 9 (of a diadem); 
SOV SO, SOS 20 SOL INN S TIS 
l: 80, LIV 23, (of spears); NA 37; 
XXXIX 82, (of swords); XVI 15 
(of an eye); XXIX 2 (of the hulls 
of ships) [Cf. RIA MS. Bk. of Ferm- 
oy, p. 219, col. 2, 1. 30, where a drop 
of thick milk resting on the finger- 
nail is described as leathan this 7 
jutting, 
upstanding, swelling, bulging '. 2° 
LXIV 37 (of an other-world being) 
“outstanding, strange, odd’ (ct. 


corr ([h]uas]: ‘pointed, 


corránaibh 
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in chorr-imirchi ‘the strange — or 
‘peculiar’ — drove’ mentioned 
supra p. 15,1. 42. [See Measgra, II, 
where Prof. O'Rahilly has shown 
that the basic meaning of corr is 
" terminating in a projection, wheth- 
er angular or rounded". Don Philip 
O'Sullevan Beare, in whose day the 
word was still in common use in the 
literature, translates Corr-sliab as 
praeceps mons ['steep mountain ’] 
on p. 164 of his Historiae Cathol- 
icae Compendium. The word corr- 
chnámhach is used today in West 
Galway to indicate a cow with pro- 
minent bones (see Éigse, IV, 216).] 


corraighe act of moving, stirring 


(TBG) : XX 107a (Corrigendum in- 
fra) emotion, moving (to sorrow). [It 
means moving to anger, Dan Dé, 
xiii, 7b.] 


corr-bholg crane-bag: see Index of 


Heroes, infra. 

iarnoighe (dat. pl.) 
NIIT 24 iron hinge-hooks (upon 
which the door was hung) [The 
older LL version of the poem, RC, 
VII, 296, reads de baccünaib iarnaide. 
This word baccan, which (like 
corrdn) is used of various kinds of 
hooked objects, includes among its 
meanings ‘the hinge of a door ` 
(O’Br.). In Kerry today the bacán 
* hinge-hook ' is distinguished from 
the tuisle,or part of the hinge which 
is attached to the door-valve and 
hung upon the bacán]. 


cothughadh. 1° intransitive XXI 


25 (an alternative to  leilheadli 
‘flying °’) ‘to stand fast, to remain 
steady ' (cf. similar apparently in- 
transitive use, Gath Cath. 5799). 
2° transitive cothaighis C. C. maicne 
Mhórna NNXV 86'C. C. supported 
the family of Morna ', meaning pro- 
bably that he supplied them with 
food, arms, and other things necess- 
ary for military life (cf, cothugh- 


+ 


| 
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adh meaning ‘to supply with food, 
to feed’, in modern spoken Irish). 
[In Cath Cath. 5720, cothughadh 
(in ro cot[h]aig iaram in n-imairec 
ina hinad ‘he maintained the battle 
in its place ’) seems to be a synonym 
of congbdait (5725) used in a siini- 
Jar phrase.] 

crann XXXV 113 a frame (for wind- 
ing unbleached linen thread). [Cf. 
Connacht " ... cuirfidh sí an snáth 
ar an gcrois tin — sin é an crann 
tochrais...", Peadar Chois Fhairrge, 
p. 97, 1. 17. For Ulster crann loch- 
-ardtai, see note to XXXV 113a, b. 
For Munster crann snáith ghlais, 
see same note]. 

crann-chü a marten see toghán. 

crannóg LXVI 68, part of a helmet, 
perhaps its peak. 

creapailti LXII 45 fettered. creap- 
all LXIII 23, 25, 'fettering, act of 
fettering ’. 

creidim do. 1° ‘I believe in, I trust 
in' (as in XVI 30, XXXIX 80). 
2° ‘Į yield to’ (as in ro chreidset 
d'Osgar XXIII 111). (Cf. Cath M. 
Léana, ed. Jackson, l. 191, nach 
creidfedh do C[h]onn, tr. by O'Curry 
“ that he wouldnotsubmitto Conn". 
Again in the poem beginning Bi ad 
mhosgaladh, Scott. Gael. St., 1V, 
138, cia dá gcreidfid?, q. 17, is 
answered by creidfid dé, and as 
faoi chláonfas, q. 18: the meanings 
must respectively be ‘to whom 
shall they yield?’, ‘they shall 
yield to him’, ‘it is beneath him 
they shall bow’. Cf.: dan cóir 
creideamh, TD, poem xvii, q. 21 
" to whom homage is meet" ; dar 
c[h]reite i geath, Walsh, Gleanings, 
109, q. 7, ‘to whom one should yield 
in battle ’.] 

{criadhaireadha peasants, supra p. 
xlii.] 

crifo]Jmnach XLVIII 4 (recte per- 
haps crothach: see note), [Crinui- 


ach describes an unpleasant king, 
SR 941, refers to some unpleasant 
moral quality, ib. 3202, and qualif- 
ies cacht ‘captivity’, ib. 3267. 
Crimneach describes unpleasant- 
looking magic horses in Dhá Sgéal 
Arturaiochta, ed. M. Mhac an tSaoi 
2201.] 


crithir XLIX 14 trembting (?). 
crithreach (of weapons), in croithis 


in gcraoisigh gcrithrigh III 19 and 
do-nid lann crüaidh-ghér crithreach 
XXXVI 33, ‘sparkling’. [For 
crithreach ‘sparkling ' see Contrib. 
and TBG. Another meaning 
‘trembling’ is suggested by the 
occurrence of critreach as a variant 
of crithach in fót crithach ' a trembl- 
ing sod’, Cath Cath. 5644.] 


cro (original gen. sg. of crú ‘blood ’) 


see crü. 


crobhaing ‘a cluster’, often used 


metaphorically of ‘a family group ’, 
asin nom. sg. fem. crobhaing dhileas 
LIV 5. 


croibhneart note to XXXV 120b 


strength of hand. {Jousting (giüstáil 
nó iomruagadh) at King Arthur's 
court included meabhrugh croibh- 
nirí agus cleasa goile agus gaisgidh, 
M. Mhac an tSaoi, Dha Sg. Art. 
139. Croibhneart is listed as a masc. 
o-stem, IGT, 1I, 11, p. 55, 1. 18.] 


cros (literally ‘a cross’): tar crois 


XXXV 16 ' in spite of '. [Cf. far a 


chrois * in spite of him’, Cnoc an 


Áir, ed T. O’Flanagan, Trans. 


of the Gael. Soc., 1808, p. 200 (other 
ed. T. O Donnchadha, Fil. Fiann., 
p. 71, q. 11). A related verb occurs 
in nach crosan ach droch nithe 
(‘quae ... prohibeat mala’), Staple- 
ton, Catechismus (1639), p. 32, l. 
16.] 


crosáin. For examples of the various 


uses of this word, originally ' a cross- 
bearer', see Contrib. In XII 25 
three crosáin are enumerated among 
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the people of Finn's household, after 
the drüith 'jesters". Their names 
are Cleas, Cinnin[h]ear, and Cuilmh- 
eadh, ‘Trick, Head-mad, and 
Mockery `. They are therefore pro- 
bably to be looked upon as utterers 
of that type of humorous verse - 
and - prose medley which is known 
in Irish literature as crosdntacht. 
croth in go lí ccroth NNXVII 5 has 
been translated as though it stood 
for the poorly-instanced cruth ' rud- 
dy ' (see Contrib.). It more proba- 
bly isthe gen. pl. ofcruth * shape’: 
the phrase would then mean liter- 
ally ‘with splendour of shapes’. 
crothanach NNNV 114 (adj.) quak- 
ing. (Cf. crothach * a shaking °, croth- 
aim ‘I shake’, Contrib.] 
crú blood is masc. in IGT Il 108; it 
was doubtless neuter in Old Irish. 
The argument for its being fem. in 
VI 27c is weak (cf. infra s.v. cumh- 
aidh). gaoi chró (dat. pl. gāibh 
cró NLVIII 15) ‘spears of blood ' 
is used to indicate the pernicious 
effects of an unhealed wound. [Cf. 
FM, s.a. 1502 (p. 1264) Donnchadh 
. d' écc do ghdibh cró na ngon do 
radadh fair hi maidhm sleibhe Beatha. 
These gaoí chró are sometimes spoken 
of as though they were visible ob- 
jects, e.g. Cath Chriona, SG, I, p. 
326, where out of Tadhg's belly co- 
mes urmér a raibe ann do bhiastaib 
ocus dhaeluib ocus do gháib cró ocus 
do cach ule archena co rabalar ar lár 
i fiadnaisi cháich ; also 'Táin 6041-42 
gor bo lána tairchlassa 7 cillrigi in 
talman dà fhulib 7 dà gaeíb cró. 
The phrase is often used metaphoric- 
ally, e.g. PB, 10, 6, do ghaoibh cró 
na seanlocht sin; nom. sg. AS 3815, 
gat chró na genmnaidechta" the per- 
nicious effects of continence” (O? 
Grady). For further instances of the 
phrase see under gae in TBG ; AS; 
Tain.] 
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crüaddál (gen. sg. cruadála VI 26; 
gen. pl. na gerúadhdhál XV 10) * a 
strait: difficult circumstances °. 
[From ertiaidh ‘hard’ + dál ‘state 
of affairs ’.] 

? cruinn-c[h]eartach IV 24 accurate 
as regards justice (?). [From cruinn 
‘accurate > + ceart ‘justice’, with 
the adjectival ending -ach?] 

[cruitire harper : for his status see p. 
191 supra.] 

cruth ‘shape’ see supra its gen. pl. 
croth. cruthach literally 'shape- 
ly': go cruthach XNXNIIL 18 (of 
playing a harp) ‘beautifully. ex- 
cellently '. cruthdha : làn-chruthdha 
XIV 5 ‘right shapely, very com- 
ely `. 

cú (crann-chit) see under toghán a 
marten. 

cuach see Breac-chüach. 

cüach-s[h]rann III 17 ‘hollow 
snore ' (?). [Cf. cúachda ' cupshaped, 
hollow ', Contrib.] 

cuairt ‘a circuit, a visit ', hence ‘a vis- 
it (or “expedition °) of enquiry’ (as 
in do chur cüarla LU 10579 ; cuiri 
cúaird, etc., Contrib.) : ag cur cüart 
XLII 2 ‘making expeditions of en- 
quiry °. 

cúasán XV 3, 6, 10, a hollow, a cavily 
(in a tree). 

cubhar ‘foam ’: on its pronunciation 
as cur, or cór, see note on LXIII 5b. 

cüil (d. sg. fem.) N 16, LNII 149 
corner. 

cuil NLIX 42, gen. sg. of col ‘sin’, 
used adjectivally to mean ' wicked °. 

cuimhgim see cumhgaim. 

cuimhneach. 1° (with mark of 
length on first syllable and riming 
with Glüineach) LNVIII 62 (of a 
triumph) ‘memorable’. 2° LXVII 
59 (of a man) "thoughtful ' or per- 
haps ‘cunning’. 3° go c. (of cast- 
ing spears) NXIV 59 ‘cunningly, 
skilfully > (2). 


cuimhnighim do ‘I remember 


< 
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against’ and also ‘remember in fa- 
vour of ' (cf. Dan Dé, iii, 20) : cuimh- 
neóchad-sa dhuit-se sin NNNIN 
41; an cumhain leat ... do m|h]ac 
Cumhaill do m|hjJarb|h]adh ? L 7 (ef. 
JL 300 9 mH chuimhnedchum YONG sex 
dhuit LXII 40. 

cuimse, cuimseach, see coimse, 
coimseach. 

cuin see gé chuin. 

cuir (n. pl. and g. sg. of cor) see cor. 

cuirreach (d. pl. fo chuirrchib{h] 
VIII 5) ‘moor, marsh ’. [See curr- 
ech, Wi. ; corrach, Dinneen ; currach, 
Amhráin E. R. Uí Shüilleabháin, 
ed. Dinneen, 1901. Slender rr is 
broadened in spoken Modern Irish.] 

cuisleanna see under cor. 

‘back’: ar gcúl ‘back, Dack- 

wards’ (of motion) : do c[hjuir sin 

mo c[h]ial! ar ccúl LN 2d note 

‘that has upset my wits’ (ef. ala 

tuirse ar gcúl dom char, Dioghluim, 

116, q. 20) ; sunn catha nár cuiread|h] 

ar gcúl LXVII 19 ʻa battle hero 


who was never repelled’ (ef. per- 


cúl 


haps chuir sé beirt óg-bhan uasal ar 
gcúl ‘he killed two young ladies’, 
Peadar Chois Fhairrge, p. 93, 1. 19). 
cúl-choimhéad : lucht cül-c|hJoim|A]- 
éda VI 6 ‘a reargnard ’. 
cül-sgathach bushy-headed (?): see 
IV 56c note. 

cum fo see dochum. 

cuinnsgleó (dat. sg.) XX 97 (gen. 
pl. coinnsgleó XVI 59) ‘fight, 
battle '. [See cuindscle, Contrib.] 

? cumhaidh, improbably explained 
(VI 27 note) as the fem. dat. sg. of 
an uninstanced adj. cumhach ' griev- 
ous’. 

cumhang (literally narrow, confined) 
LXVII 29, 102, mean, ungenerous. 

cumhgaim ‘I am able’ : common in 
phrases such as ní chumhgaim ní dhe 
(or dhó) * I am helpless (incapable of 
doing anything effective) as far as 
he is concerned ' : nochar c[h]uimh- 
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ghetor ni dhe XVII 55, nior cum|h]- 
gadh nī dheissen XXI 13d note. 
[Ni chumgat snámaigi in talman nt 
dé, Tain 1302 ; noco chumcim-sea 
ni duit, IT, III, 510; ni chumgaimm 
nt duit, Tain B.F. (Byrne and Dill- 
on) 162; 7 ní chumhgann nech ní 
dóibh, AS 1892 ; ef. nir fhetsat ni di, 
AS 2178, ni fhetail coin na daine ni 
di 2220, 7 nír' fhétsamar a bec doib 
2137, in crann sleige nach fétadais 
fir [Éirenn] do dénam is missi ro 
fhétfad ni de 4897.] 
cupa XII 4 a cup. 
curaidh ‘a warrior’: nom. sg. 
‘cur ' II 17; nom. acc. and dat. 
sg. ‘curaidh ' — WRITTEN IN FULL É 
nom. XX 60b, dat. (: Ulaidh) 60c, 
nom. ( :Lughaidh) 87, nom. ( : Lugh- 
aidh) XLII 67 — CONTRACTED, nom. 
(expanded curadh, though hardly 
correctly, in the text) XIX 14, dat.- 
acc. LXVIII 100; gen. sg. 
adh ° — WRITTEN IN FULL, XXIII 
76, NN NIN 8, LXVIII 57,(: Uladh) 
IV 26, (: ullamh) XVIII 24 — cox- 
TRACTED, (: humhal) LXII 131; 
gen. sg. ‘curaidh ' — WRITTEN IN 
FULL, XXXIX 74, ( : bunaidh) LINX 
17 ;nom. pl. ‘curaidh ' — WRITTEN 
IN FULL, XLII, 1 ; gen. pl. ‘curadh ' 
== WRITTEN 1N FULL, LXII 29, 42, 
(:fir M|hjumhan) I1 10, ( : Lughach) 
LXVIII 24, triar curadh XXXIX 40, 
deich gcéd curadh 56, in dis curadh 66, 
LNI 29, 42, deich gcéd catharmach 
curadh ( : san magh) XXXIX 45 — 
CONTRACTED, (: Uladh) XLIV 5, 
deich ccéd curadh XXXIX 36, dà 
c[h]ed curadh LXII 76, 112, céd cur- 
adh (: bunadh) LII 1 (see the rem- 
ark on céd forms at the end of this 
entry). [The nom. sg. form in class- 
ieal Irish (IGT, II, 21), as in the 
older language, is cur. But the un- 
classical nom. sg. curaidh has a 
parallel in elassical milidh for older 
míl (see infra xnílidh). Classical 


‘ cur- 
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Irish knows no gen. pl. in -aidh. 
therefore in dà dheich ccéd curaidh 
NNNIX 49 (see note supra p. 94), 
comhrac céd cura[i]dh (: cubhaidh) 
LXIII 36, dà chéd dég curaidh 
LXVI 16, -aidh may represent a 
nom. sg. form used after ceád as in 
present-day spoken Irish. Cf. supra 
S.V. céad.] 


1 dá ‘if’ is normally followed by the 
subj., but in dà mbiainn 'if I were’ 
LXVIII 86 the verbal form is etym- 
ologically secondary future. 

2 dá ‘two ' : the initial of dha ‘two’ 
may be permanently lenited even 
when preceded by a ‘her’, but if 
the initial of dhá is thus lenited and 
a 'her' precedes it, the initial of 
the noun which follows dhá is uot 
lenited —sce note on LIV 23d (supra 
p. 120). 

dainim[h] XLII 1 a cause of grief, a 
loss (Eriu, XIII, 201). 

1 dál ‘distributing’: ag dáil (dat. 
Sa) SSI INN 2%, 

2 dal ‘a meeting’ ctc. [For its O.I. 
declension (dát fem.) see RIA Dict. ; 
for classical systems (ddl masc., 
and also fem.) see IGT, II, 38, 149] : 
1» dáil acc. sg. ‘assembly, gath- 
ering’, as in a n-áondháil XLVII 
17, san dáil 18. 29 Acc. sg. dáil 
(dal) in i ndáil (ndál) ‘towards’: 
'nar ndáil NXIN 45, ad dháil 52, 
ina ndál XXXII 3. 3° With the 
meanings ‘event, state of affairs, 

general circumstances ' : dát (n. sg.) 

XLIX 2, dat (n. sg.) LXVIII 68, 

dáil (n. sg.) LXV 15, ann gach 

áon-dháil (d. sg.) LXN11 67. 4° The 

meaning is still vaguer in do thús 

dála (gen. sg.) LXIII 56, and nar 

c[hJum[h]ang dáit (g. sg. or per- 

sg.) LXIII 5. See 
1 dal and cruaddal. 

[dall ‘blind’, partial synonym of 
cáoch, see supra p. lxxii] 


haps n. also 
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damannta LXVI 9 (cf. note supra 
p. 162) damning judgments, condemn- 
ations. 

dámh ‘group ofpeople ' (often ‘men 
of learning seekingentertainment ^) ; 
for the gen. pl. dámh (in gach dámh), 
wrongly explained supra, p. 144, 
l. 9, as a gcn. sg., sce s.v. gach. 

damhghaire XIV 31 stag-bellowing 
(RIA Dict.). 

? dana. This corrupt word has been 
tentatively explained as standing 
for O. 1. dano 'morcover ', etc., 
supra p. 102, note on XLIII 10. 

[dáoscar-shlüáagh common people: 
sce supra p. xlii, l. 21.] 

dar libh XLIX 20 you would think. 
[Cf. dar lat, dar leat, ‘you would 
have thought ’, Dioghluim, poem 65, 
q. 31 — Ó Bruadair, vol. I], poem 
Wil, Gio Sx 

[dá-riribh truly XXXV 43b note.] 

dath ‘colour’: go ndath NN NIN 78 
‘lovely, beautiful". [Cf. use of lí 
‘splendour’ in go lí ‘beautiful’. 
Cf. also the adj. data ‘lovely, 
beautiful ', formed from dath.] 

de ‘of, from’. [The classical form of 
the simple preposition is do or d' : 
for dod ‘of thy’, normal before 
consonants, the scribe of Duanaire 
Finn has dot in ni dot c[h]aithréim 
LXII 140, ní dot sgélaibh LXVIII 
91, doubtlessowing to the unvoicing 
iufluence of the followiug c and s; 
in instances such as treas dot tmt[h]- 
eacht LXII 140 the ¢-form, before 
a vowel, is classical.] As most forms 
and meanings are richly illustrated 
under de in the RIA Dict., only the 
following idiomatie uses in the Duan- 
aire deserve mention: 1° don do lo 
XVII 108 ‘one day’. 2° nir fidir 
neach d'üair nó tráth LXI 24 
one of them knew anything of (?) 
hours or divisions of time’ (cf. nf 
fhéadaim áireamh dá fheartaibh “I 
cannot count his wonders’ PB 


“nol 
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poem 1, q. 29). 3° don (saog|h]a! mar 
atā mé LV 7 translated “my world- 
ly plight’ (literally ‘in regard to 
the world how Iam’). 4? do chéid- 
fhearaibh see under céad ‘first’. 
59 An untranslatable de (dhe), 
originating perhapsin well-establish- 
ed meanings such as ' concerning it ’, 
‘by reason of it’, is to be found in, 
go fíor dhe ‘truly’? XLIX 28 (fí[o]r 
dhe XLII 10), is dearbh dhe ‘it is 
certain’ XLII 51, ro fagbhadh dhe 
VI 22, tuitid láochraidh Laighean 
de XXXIX 83, ro cuireadh dhe 
XLII 52, 96, rod-fhagb[h]adh go 
cliste dhe NLII101, Stanach mathair 
Fhiachra dhe XLIII 12, creud do- 
d[h]endís riom-sa dhe LIII 11. 5° 
For complete elision of do ‘of’, as 
often in modern spoken usage, see 
supra pp. 135 (LVIII 1), 143-144 
(LXII 165). 


deachamhán LXII 36 ‘a tithe’ 


j 


(usually deachmhadh). 


deachraim de: its meanings seem to 


be ‘I aid, favour, am partial to, 
adhere to, follow’ : mona dheachradh 
dratdheacht dhe XVII 50 ‘if magic 
had not aided him’. [Cf. a met 
dechraim-se de Dind. IV 142, 1. 135, 
meaning probably ‘so much do I 
favour him’; do dheachraduois na 
dúile díbh, poem beginning Lá saoire, 
Studies, 1936, p. 65, ‘the elements 
favoured them, were gentle towards 
them ' ; mairc dec[h]ras don domun, 
ZCP, VII, 498, ‘woe for him who is 
partial to the world ' ; dechram festa 
d'innracus, Gearóid Iarla, RIA MS 
Bk of Fermoy, p. 162, col. 2, I. 20, 
‘let us henceforward follow virtue ° 
== qui. ss ma einer, p. I 9 S EY Ns Tiro 
dechrad dia shlicht LL 148 a 14, is 
cited RIA Dict., D, col. 199, and 
translated “to persevere in the pro- 
fession of his family ’.] 


deacrach hard, distressful, see under 


táom. 


deag[h]-lámhach XVI 54 dexterous, 
expert with his hands. 

déar ‘a tear’: gen. pl. frasa déra 
(:rinnghéra) LVI 12. 

dearbh ‘certain, undoubted ', is used 
substantivally in a d[h]earbh LXVII 
4 'sound information concerning 
it’. See also deirbh-, the form 
taken by dearbh before a slender 
vowel in compounds. 

dearg-rüathar XLVIII 1, 39, fierce 
onset (literally red rush). [Cf. Tain, 
and is iarum bert in Liath Macha na 
tri dergruathra immi macuairt, RC, 
Ili, 181.] 

dearlaigim ‘I give, bestow’: v. n. 
dearlacadh mo naoídhion LII 4 'to 
give my child up ' (to military serv- 
ice?). [That the e of the first syll- 
able is short is shown by the follow- 
ing rimes dearlaighthe (: bheann- 
ghairthe), Unp. Ir. Po., XXXI, 11, 
Studies, 1925, 404; na dearloicthc 
( : neamhdhoichte) RIA MS 23 L 17, 
f. 117v ; ó dheárlaic maithis ( :fál re 
deacair) Ó Bruadair, vol. I, p. 32, 
poem v, q. 13 (in Ó Bruadair's dial- 
ect an originally short ea followed by 
rl, and certain other consonant 
groups, is pronounced as long d). 
Both dearlagadh and  dearlaghadh 
arelisted as permissible forms under 
the heading com[h]ardadh in the 
verbal section of IGT, $ 56. Himes 
with voiced stops in Dioghluim, and 
scribal spellings such as do dearluig 
‘which she bestowed ’, RIA MS Bk. 
of Fermoy, 201, l. 7, suggest that 
c-forms (e.g. derlaicthibh, IGT ex. 
1294) represent either a Mid. Ir. 
writing of c for the voiced sound, or 
a phonetic unvoicing of g before an 
unvoiced consonant. An unvoiced 
sound might alsobeexpected to have 
developed in final position dialect- 
ally (cf. Connacht Páraic for Pádr- 
aig), or analogically under the in- 
fluence of tiodhlacaim, etc, Dear- 
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laighim (the forms with g for gh 
must be based on some analogy) 
seems to be descended from ro- 
forms (such as co-nderlaig[e] 'that 
thou grant ', MI 21b7) of Old Irish 
do-luigim — of which non-ro-forms 
are dilgidh ‘donate’, Wb 18 a 11; 
inti dia ndilgid-si, 
dano glossing 'cui autem aliquid 
donastis, et ego ' Wb 14 d 24. This 
verb do-luigim is used commonly 
in the sense of ‘forgive ' in the O. I. 
glosses, but doubtless at all times 
had a literal meaning ‘give’, 'be- 
stow °, such as dearlaig(h)im has in 
Early Modern poetry.] 

dée gods see the nom. sg. día. 

deigheanach (epithet of a hero) 
NNXNIX 19, perhaps for deigh-ein- 
each, a compound of eineach, which 
could mean 'of goodly counten- 
ance ’, 

deile XLIX 24churlishness, slinginess 
(?). [O'Cl. deileas i. doicheall; 
O'Br. deileas ‘grudging through 
covetousness ’.] 

deinmne (dat. sg.) NNXV 85 hasle. 

deirbh-fhine XLIII 36, literally 
‘true family’, in legal language 
commonly a group of 
people who have a common ancestor 
in the fourth generation : a father, 
sons, grandsons, and great-grand- 
sons — see MacNeill, Celtic lre- 
land, 118. deirbh-shiür ‘sister’: 
dà d|h]eirbhs|h]iür (nom. dualfNLVI 
1, clann dā  d[h]eirb[h]s[h]eut[h]ar 
(gen. dual) NLVI 3. 

deireóil, dearóil (alternative forms) 
wretched, insignificant, small, see 
note to XXVII 3b. 

deithbhir (gen. sg. deilhib[h]irc) IV 64 
‘haste’ [TBG ; Unp. Ir. Po. XXV 
14, Studies, 1924, p. 87] ; go deith- 
bhireach IV 15 ‘hastily’. 

deithneas ‘speed’ (TBG): ar teinn- 
dheilhnius NVIII 9 ‘in urgent 
haste’, [Deilhneas originally pro- 


d-a-lugub-sa 


indicates 
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bably meant ‘care’, being derived 
from O. I. deithiden.] 

dénuimh (v. n.) see under do-ghni.. 

di[hjulang see dulann. 

1 dia ‘a god’: n. pl. dée (two syll- 
ables, riming with féin a) NNNVI 
14. An old g.sg. dé, meaning pro- 
bably ‘of the goddess ’, is discussed 
supra p.209. For the greeting Dia do 
bheatha see under beatha. 

2 dia ‘if’, see XLI 19b note. 

diabhalta NNNV 110 devilish. 

diairmhe NIN 7 innumerable, count- 
less. 

? díallaim : dar d[h]iall XVI 41 has 
been translated as though it stood 
for dár ghíall ‘to whom... yielded ’. 

diamhair (adj.) ‘secret, mysterious '. 
It is used substantivally in fa dhiamh- 
air LN 19, whieh means perhaps 
‘regarded with dread '. [Cf. spoken 
Kerry diamhaircacht (referring to 
dread of ghosts), M. Ó Suüileabháin, 
Fiche Blian, p. 145, Y. 24.] 

dícheall. 1° ‘negligence ', as in gan 
dicheall NXII 56, a d[hjithioll 1. 5. 
2» ‘diligence’, as in go ndichioll 
ANOT 

di-chéilidh see neimh-cheillidh. 

? digheann LXIII 61. 

dile. 1° ‘flood’, etc.: gen. sg. dil- 
eann LIX 6 ‘of the sea’. 2° Used 
adjectivally the gen. sg. dileann 
seems to mean something like ' huge, 
mighty ', as in dair dílionn note to 
NNIV 46; brath dilionn note to 
NNIV 72 ; do dhamh dilionn LNVIII 
10. [Cf. a mbarr dharach dilinde IGT, 
IT, $ 145, ex. 1949; damh díleann 
Dioghluim, 112, 11, and AS 850; 
ós chnoc dilinne Dán Dé, xxiv, 19.] 

dileas guilly see diolus. 

dimbri[o]gh see under brigh. 
di[o]cehoiscthi XXXV 50 hard lo 
check, unruly. 

diogháir (: gáir) XIII 23, pl. diogh- 

(:dille) XLVI] 56 ‘fierce, 

violent, vehement °. [That the vow- 


áire 
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els in both syllables are long is 
proved by many rimes cited by Dr. 
Bergin, Ériu, VIII, 168, and Dr. 
O’Rahilly, Ériu, XIII, 135 (where 
díogháir is equated with the modern 
Cork and Kerry didir ‘ quick’). In 
the literature díogháir is commonly 
associated with adjectives such as 
dúairc, dian, dásachtach, dísgir. For 
the semantic change, literary ‘fierce ' 
becoming modern Munster ‘ quick ’, 
cf. infra mear 4°.] 

difojghaltach XXXV 51 vengeful. 

di[o]Jg|[h]bhálach XXXV 66 harmed, 
in distress. 

diolus VI 25 guilty. [X byform, or 
mis-spelling, of díleas. Cf. disligh- 
im infra]. 

difojngna (praise-epithet of a hero's 
sons) NX 46 outstanding, disting- 
uished(?). [The common meaning 
is strange—Dioghluim ; Ir. Syll. Po., 
p. 67 ; Unp. Ir. Po., V, q. 2, Studies, 
19, im. FAR JG Il, (We rwn JUG 
exc, AS S Ir. Tests, JU, 66, qe 207: 
McKenna, Bardic Synt. Tracts, p. 
eX. Lan JL 2S L E] 

dionn: uas gauch dionn (: Fionn) 
XLVII 16, cheville-like epithet of a 
hero, meaning literally ‘over every 
lofty place’. 

díslighim : ro dīsligheadh VI 25 
‘were declared guilty’. ~~ 

ditheall see dicheall. 

diüchtrais (3d sg. pret. XXIII 75 
‘arose, sprang up’ (corresponding 
to eirg|h]is in qq. 73, 74). [Wi. 
diuchtraim ‘I awaken’ (To Wind- 
isch’s examples add those cited by 
Dillon, Serglige Con Culainn, p.77) ; 
Tain, p. 964, “ driucirais = lingis 
4745".] 

dlighim ‘I have a right to’, etc. : 
sec. fut. do dhleisinn V 38b note. 
[To the examples there given add 
do dhleisinn (: chneissing) Dio- 
ghluim, poem 66, q. 12.] 

dluigh XXV 3 (one's) due, ihal 


which is right or proper. {This 
meaning (suggested by the gloss 
dluig.i.dliged, St.) suits the in- 
stance in Táin 3792, and the in- 
stances cited in Windisch’s note 
ib., p. 543. It is also supported by: 
Dioghluim ; Aithdioghluim; and 
Uap. Ir Po XAML q. 2] 

do (preposition) ‘to’, etc. In LNV 
8 the scribe has written do mo for 
classical dom ‘to my’ (cf. supra 
p. 128, 1. 30 of footnote). For irreg- 
ular elision of do before the verbal 
noun see LXII 22, 155 (An boile a 
thoirbhirt, O Mel. 9, and cuid aca ... 
san uisge 'dhul, BM Cat., II, 471, 
are later seventeenth-century exam- 
ples of do becoming a and then under- 
going normal elision of an unstressed 
vowel after a vowel). See also de. 
do (already in the Old Irish period 
an unstressed element in verbal 
compounds such as do-bheirim, and, 
since the Middle lrish period, also 
a preverbal particle, at first appear- 
ing as an alternative to ro and later 
— during the Modern period — 
wholly ousting ro before secondary 
tenses, except where ro had become 
firmly united with some other word, 
as in gur, níor, raibhe). The follow- 
ing modernisms occurring in some 
poems in the Duanaire are note- 
worthy. 19 Do is irregularly drop- 
ped before verbs of which it (or 
ad-, which, in the classical period, 
in some verbs alternated with it) 
normally formed an unstressed ini- 
tial syllable (mur c[A]onnaire LXII 
5, chífeadh LXII 73, gé rinneadh 
LXII 158, and perhaps chúala 
LVII 5, if dochúal of the MS is there 
to be emended to chúala as is sug- 
gested supra p. 126, 1. 25); in other 
verbs do is also occasionally not 
used with tenses before which it 
would normally have appeared as a 
parlicle (see the preterite chanus 


2 


LN11 144, and the imperfect and 
sec. fut. examples cited below under 
“ro 39"7.). 2° Do is unclassically 
reduced to d' before vowels (sce 
supra p. 143, notes to LXII). 3° In 
do tug LXII 50, 66, 86, 146, do ap- 
pears unclassically before tug (see 
below under“ do-bheirim"). 4° In 
poems IL N CIF ILS OSI ENIAN do 
appears before the present tense to 
mark relative meaning (see supra 
PpP- Guy, 139 113, T61, 7). see 
also ro. 


3 do ‘thy’ appears before a vowel, 


dó ‘two’: 


do-bheirim ʻI 


docair 1° (adj.) LXVIII 56 


do-chear 


not in its classical form l’, but in 
its spoken northern form d', XLI 
8 (cf. supra p. 128, 1. 25 of footnote). 
do sgoill in crann ar 
cheart-dhó XV1 13 ‘it split the tree 
right in two’. 

The 
particle do is used unclassically 
before the preterite of do-bheirim in 
do lug LXII 50, 66, 86, 146. [Is ann 
sin dolhug diuice na Lumbairdi 
eochracha an prisun do Gyi, ZCP,V1, 
74, 1. 19, and dothuce sé sere ... do 
Ercuil, Stair Ercuil (Quin), 1026, 
are late-16th-century examples.] The 
elsewhere uninstanced idiom do- 
bheirim fo ‘1 swear by ' occurs in 
LXVII 25. For do-bheirim do shlán 
fúm see under slán. For tigun mean- 
ing do-bheirim see 2 tigim. 


give’, elc. 


* diffic- 
ult ’. [Cf. do budh docair léim — ina 
lios, RIA MS 24 P 5,183, last line ; 
a dhocracht anmhain uaidh sin ‘so 
difficult it is to stay away from it’, 
Measgra 52, 77.] 2° (subst.) 'hard- 


c pl. docra, supra p. 66, 1. 21. 


ship 
[Cf. bāłar trā doccra mora 7 
ádbli imda ... forsin lucht sin, LB 
facs., 155, col. 2, 1. 11 ; dód nó docc- 
air Vain 632, 808.] 

NNII 15 (intransitive) 
‘fell’, NNIII 81 (transitive) 'fell- 
cd’. [O. I. do-cer ‘fell’ was used 


- 


écne 


dochma XXXV 1 
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as preterite of do-luit ‘falls’. 
With stress on the pre-verb and 
with r(o) inserted, it gave O.I. (co) 
torchair ‘(so that) he has fallen’: 
cf. do t[fi]orchair XXIV 67 ‘fell’, 
and see infra torchradh.] 

woe-begone. [Its 
opposite sochma today means ‘ easy- 
going, calm’, in Munster (Réilth- 
iní s.v. sochma, McKenna s.v. 
‘calm )).]Cf. infra doirbh sochma. 


docht. 1° ‘firm, tight’ [Cf. co docht 


dron (of striking a mortal blow) 
‘firmly and hard’, SR 2003; go 
docht daingean ‘tighly and firmly ' 
(of sticking to a horse), Teacht & 
Imth. an Ghiolla Dheacair, Ua 
hÓgáin & Laoide, 1913, p. 18 ; go 
docht dosgaoilte (of gripping), PCT. 
l. 1644 ; go dlüith docht ' closely and 
tightly ' (of binding captured enem- 
ies), Kerry folktale in Imtheachta 
an Oireachtais, 1901, Leabhar II, 
cuid IV.] 2° (indicating a quality 
of mind unpleasant in a husband) 
X 8 ‘severe, harsh’. [In spoken 
Munster Irish docht, of human cir- 
cumstances, work, ctc., means 
“severe ', ‘harsh’, or ‘hard’: see 
glossary to Páidín Ó Dalaigh (P. 
Ó Laoghaire), 2nd ed., 1904, and 
glossary to Imtheachta an Oireacht- 
ais, 1901, Leabhar III, cuid 1I.] 
3° (of secrets) 'closely-guarded ’, 
as in gidh dochi do rin LVII 4. |Cf. 
is annsa do dainib gabail im rün- 
aib rodochtaib, Ot. Mers., III, 49, 
$9, 'it is difficult for men to keep 
close secrets”; hi fir-dochtai ‘in 
true secrecy ’, ACL, III, 319, q. 73; 
a Sbtorad Dé fa docht rin, Dan Dé, 
NNIV 23; a ua na righ co rūn ndocht 
RIA MS Bk. of Fermoy, 1. 28; 
ionmhain aitheasg ts docht rita DG? 
25, 10 (cf. dá rún leasg DG?, 24, 6).] 


dochum ‘to, towards’ II 7c (chang- 


ed, LXVI 10c, to a ccoinne, in ac- 
cordance with a prejudice of the 


ER 
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classical schools: see supra pp. 7, 
54, 161); com (chum) appears 
instead of dochum XXIII 62, XXXII 
OEA NNV SUL. CNT dixe. CXT 80, 
122. 3592. EN Od Ab CN VIII 
32. [On the use of com (chum) for 
dochum see supra p. cxii; cf. also 
ré ndul siar chum in tshléibhi (7 syl- 
lables), Gearóid Iarla (f 1398), 
RIA MS Bk. of Fermoy, 164, col. 2, 
1, 12.] 

doghair-c[h|]Beó LXVIII 
mist, dark fog. [O'Dav. scél doghar 
.. toirrsech. But we should proba- 
bly read dobhair-cheó as in TBG 
5949: cf. dobar dana cach ndorche, 
Cormac 424.] Cf. infra doghra. 

do-ghni ‘does, makes’, etc. (3d sg. 
pres.) XXXIII 12, (neg.) ni dhé[i]n, 
ib. and notes. For the unclassical 


85 gloomy 


imperative dén see supra p. cxiv. 
Do- is omitted before the preterite 
in gé rinneadh LXII 158 (cf. supra, 
p. cxiv, 1. 32). The n. sg. of the v.n. 


is a dhénuimh (: cuil) XLIX 42. 


[Only noteworthy forms of this 
common verb have been included 
here.] 


doghra (: Morna XLII 80, and also 
— with the mis-spelling Mórna —- 
XLII 105, L 8, 13). 1° dog[Rh]ra (n. 
sg.) XVI 1, gan doghra XXIII 151, 
gan dóghra XLII 80, gan doghra 
105, ‘gloom, woe’. 2° (object of 
a verb) dóg[h]ra XLVIII 1, doghra 
L 8, dóg[h]ra 13, ‘an injury (such 
as would cause woe)’. Cf. supra 
doghair-cheo. 

doghraing, etc., hardship, trouble ' : 
gan doghraing XXXV 127, dog|h]- 
raing (n. sg.) LXI 11, a ndoghrainn 
(n. sg.) IV 58, dog|h]rainge LXI 10, 
possibly a nom. pl. (which would 
agree with the declension of dog[h]- 
ruing given in IGT, II, $ 13, p. 66, 
I. 13), but also possibly a mistake 
for doghraing (which would suit the 
metre equally well), or a northern 


dialectal form (such as occurs in 
Mac Aingil's Sgáthán, p. 19, where 
doghruinne is a dat. sg. — cf. per- 
haps the nom. sg. dolhairne in the 
Donegal phrase do dhuadh is do 
dholhairne, Ó Muirgheasa, Br. 
Chaorthainn, § 3 and passim). 

dóigh ‘liklihood’, etc.: go nach 
ffag|h]ainn-si &n-dhóigh XXXV 78 
means probably ‘in order that I 
might get no chance (of slaying 
Cumhall’): ; ré a dhóigh ’s [= as?] 
a chor a gcéin LXVII 16 may mean 
‘regarding his hope of sending 
him away’. 

doigh (cf. daig ‘aflame’, RIA Dict.) : 
mar dhoigh (of a maiden, of a hero, 
of a grave-stone) XLII 42, 50, 87, 
‘like a flame’ (?). 

doilghe LXVIII 71, apparently a 
miswriting of doiligh ' difficult ' (see 
infra s.v. doirbh). 

doim XXXV 1 needy, poor. [Cf. 
soimm ‘rich’, domma ‘need ’, Atk.] 

doirbh XXIV 20 ‘gloomy, discon- 
tented ’ (opposed to soirbh * happy’). 
[In O.I. doirb meant (difficult ’, 
soirb ‘easy’. For the change in 
meaning cf. sochma ‘possible ' 
coming to mean ‘calm, of quiet 
disposition ’, and cf. the two mean- 
ings ‘lamentable’ and (difficult ’ 
found in the word doiligh.] 

doirbheas : nó gur chuireas hi a ndoir- 
bheas XX XV 120 ‘till I brought her 
to grief’. 

doirche (: comhairle) XLI 4 ‘dark’, 
[A byform of dorcha. Cf. fogus la 
don ré dhoirche, Misc. of Ir. Proverbs 
(O'Rahilly), 75.] 

doirseóir ‘ a doorkeeper ': gen. sg. 
in doirseóir VII 7 (permitted as a 
g. sg. form, IGT, II, $ 50) ; nom. pl. 
a t[h]rí doirseóir XII 28 (not given 
as a n. pl. form, IGT, II, $ 50). 

dóit[hje ‘burnt’ hence (of colour) 
* burnt-looking ': dubh-g|h]orm 
dubh-dhóit[h]e (of a live boar) XVII 


io XXXV 
ng d 
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32. [Cf. muc médel-dub dóthi fora 
muin 7 st oc sir-égim, LU 6826.] 
do-mblasda, literally of unpleasant 
lasle, bitler, hence (of behaviour) 

unpleasant 1V 49. 

do-mhaoin ‘loss, injury `: fuaramar 
greis dia d[hJomhaoín V 26 means 
apparently ‘we got a turn of his 
injuriousness. [Cf. sochaide dia lart 
domain Dind.. 111. 386, 1. 5; fa dhó 
budh-dhéin a dhomhaoin (indicating 
that he himself suffered as the re- 
sult of his action), Ériu. V, 249, 
84.] 

[don earth. see above p. 210, n. 2.] 

[donál howling see under nuallan.] 

donn ‘brown, brown-haired , and 
also ‘red’ (e.g. of a berry-coloured 
cheek, DG? 104, 6 ; of wine, Diogh- 
luim 80, 7, whichis called fion dearg, 
ib. 9). 
entary epithet which may be used 
of God asin L 18. [Cf. a Dhé dhuinn, 
Dan Dé, xxviii, 19.] 

do-nim / do, etc. : noteworthy forms 
of this verb have been referred to 
under the Mid. Irish 3d sg. do- 


Hence a vaguely complim- 


ghni. 

doraidh (dat. sg.) NN NV 59 strat, 
difficull situation. [As an adj. 
O. I. doruid meant ‘difficult ', see 
Wi.] 

doras a doorway ': some broader 


meaning such as “front, approach 
to’, is required in seach dhorus 
Bhealaigh Luimnigh NNXNVI 21, 
[Cf. i ndorus an átha, LCAB, p. 7, 
$ 5, for cnucc a ndorus an düine, 
RC, X, 62, § 28, and examples cited 
‘before’ in the 
glossaries to Stokes' Trip. Life and 
Prof. I&nott's Tog. Br. Da Derga.] 
dord Fian (sound which gathers the 
Fiana) LIII 3, (a musical sound) 
ION TL 
sleep) 8, ‘the chant of the Fíana ' 
[Called dord fiansa, AS 760, 881, 
dord [iannachta, AS 6599. Accord- 


under i ndorus 


(a sound which lulls to 


ing to Feis T. Chonáin (ed. Joynt, 
$ x) nine men used to make it till 
Fionn's time, then thirty-one (or 
fifty, according to  O'Ixearney's 
version, Oss. I], p. 158). Accord- 
ing to Br. Chaorthainn, $ 21, it was 
made with thelips drawn together, 
and was therefore asort of humm- 
ing. Colman mac Lénéni (c.600 A.D.) 
contrasts dord as an inferior sort of 
music with the superior «idbse 
(ZCP. XIN., p. 195, L 3) Dac 
is used in a verse cited by Cormae 
s.v. nesscóll of the sound of a 
smith's bellows; in I.T., III, p. 
197. $ 52, of sleep-inducing music ; 
in Fian-laoithe, p. 78, of clerics’ 
chanting. of tone and 
monotony, therefore, were  pro- 
bably the marks of dord-music.] 

'fist ^: (g.sg. duirn) NNNVI 
33 perhaps 


Lowness 


dorn 

‘a hilt’, or perhaps 
merely ‘a fist-length °: cloidheamh 
ór-dhuirn XVIII 82 ‘a gold hilt- 
ed sword '. [For the meaning ' gold- 
hilted’ see Wi. and Tain s.v. ór- 
duirn. For gelduirn meaning 
' bright-hilted ' see Tain s.v. dorn.] 
CI. cáog-dhuirn and fear-dhorn. 

dor[r][dha LXVIII 52, 61, 66, grim. 
[TBG ; Dioghluim.] 

dos. 1° NIV 6 ‘a bush’. 29 deag[Ah]- 
d|h]os is used metaphorically of a 
protecting hero NVI 25. [Cf. in 
doss dtlnes dronga Domnann (LL 
45a, cited by Stokes, Fél. Oe., p. 
xlvii), dos a ndíten, IT, Il, 1, p. 
39. 1. 1208, dos do manchoib aitc 
din 'lzóin's fosterer is a shelter 
for monks’ (Measgra Mhichíl Ui 
Chléirigh. p. 151, p. 24), and other 
examples in : Dind. ;.Arehivium Hib. 
lf, p. 83, q. 14 of poem vi by Flann 
Mainistrech ; Ag. na Sen., ed. N. NÍ 
Shéaghdha, Il, p. 98, l. 15.] 

do-sia (-sia is the reduplicated s-fut. 
of the stem saig from which ní 
roichim, etc., are formed): dus-sía 
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LII 5 will go, will reach’. Dr. 
Bergin supplies the following note : 
In IGT do-só, do-sitia do-sia, do-ró, 
do-rüa, do-ría are given as equival- 
listed under Rochtain 
rüachtain, (cf. IGT, HI, 
§ 15, where present forms are given 
as Do-soichim, do-roichim, do-seich- 


ents and 


riachtain 


im, do-rechim, ní roichim, ni rechim). 
See also infra -roichim. 
do-tuit (O.I.) falis: see 
taoth, and torchradh. 
dreach-áoraim (pret. pass. nar 
^  dreach-áoradh XLII 17) `I satirize 
—seathingly ' (?). [From dreach 
‘face’? + dor ‘satire’.] Y 
dreagan ‘a dragon ’, often used meta- 
phorically , as in gntom|[h] dreagain 
XXIII 138 ‘a brave deed’ (liter- 
ally ‘a dragon's deed ^), rosc dreag- 
ain LVI 6 ‘a fierce eye’. 
dreamhan : the nom. pl. is used pre- 
dicatively in budh dreamhoin a 
n-ármhoighe XLIX 38 ‘their slaugh- 
ters will be fierce °’. [In Fianaigecht, 
p. 16, § 41, translated 
‘horrible ’, refers to the entrails of 
slaughtered warriors ; but the mean- 
ings ‘fierce, vehement’ suit other 
contexts better: ar dreman-denm- 
netne “for fierce haste ' Táin 5627, 
teiched dremun deinmnelach ! vehem- 
ent hasty flight’, Togail Troi 670 
(cited, Táin, p. 814, note 8), gab- 
dil ndreman ndathrachtach “ fur- 
ious and urgent chase”, AS 7389 
(translated, p. 260, 1. 20). ] 
-dris see smeirdhris 
? drol LXIX 27 (epithet of a yew- 
iree): see note supra p. 174. 
dron: in domhan dron XXI 12, 32, 
crobhaing dhíleas dhron (of a group 
of heroes) LIV 5, ‘firm ', stead- 
fast °. [The meaning ‘firm, is well 
attested : to the examples in Wi. 
add co dochl dron (of striking a 
mortal blow) SR 2003. As well as 
the meaning ‘firm’, the meaning 


dreman, 


do-chear, ` 


20d 


*straight ' (díreach) is sometimes 
given to dron: see O'Dav., Metr., 
Lec., and O'Br. The word dron 
also seems to have been used as a 
vague intensitive : examples of this 
use may be found in AS.] 

druimne ‘a ridge’ (Measgra I): 
dt. pl. druimnibh VIII 13a note, 
A TI 12. 

druine ‘embroidery? (Wi.): ar 
dheilbh 's ar dhruine XVII 74 ‘in 
beauty and skill at embroidery ’. 

? duallán cry (of hounds) LXVIII 10 
(perhaps a mistake for nüallán, 
which see). 

düadh see under dulann. 

düaibhseach N XXV 111a note gloo- 
my, sullen. 

dubhán, meaning doubtful, see VIII 
11c note. 

dul (v. n.) ‘going’. The initial of 
dul is permanently aspirated (dhul), 
as often in northern dialects today, 
in some instances in the Duanaire : 
see p. 127, I. 8 of footnote. Ipioms: 
1° dul fá ‘attacking’, in a n-éruic 
do dhul fam aihair LXII 31 ‘in 
payment of your attack on my 
father’ (dul here, though gen. sg., 
has been left uninflected : cf. note 
supra, p. 144, l. 8); 2° dul thari 
‘passing ’, or perhaps ‘dying’, see 
tar 5. 

dala: ceól nár dhila XIII 29 ‘un- 
desirable (?) music’. [Cf. Mumha 
ag dreim nachar dhüla, Dioghluim, 
74, q. 36, indicating that Munster 
belongs to the foreigners ('an un- 
desirable [?] people °). Dála would 
seem to be an adjectivally used 
gen. sg. from dúil ‘desire ’.] 

dulann : 1? 'toil, trouble, hardship ' ; 
2° (in the phrase dulann re) ‘the 
act of toiling, the act of taking 
trouble’. It is misspelt dfulang, 
in fugus doibh dfulang is duadh X 17 
‘I inflicted trouble and hardship 
on them’. [Dulann is apparently a 
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eachréidh see eichréidh. 
éacht-ghonach ' mightily wounding ' : 


synonym of düadh. It is common in 
phrases such as cóir dhamhsa dulann 


re a dhréim 'itisright for me to take 
trouble to climb it', IGT ex. 570 
(the context, in a poem by Gof- 
fraidh Ó Cléirigh, Aithdioghluim 
62, q. 2, shows that the object to 
be climbed is a step on the ladder of 
virtues leading to Heaven) : many 
such phrases are listed, Eriu, V, 70- 
71 (note on Ériu, IV, p. 228, q. 57). 
In dulann dó a chealg ar Chonall 
* his treachery towards Conall caus- 
ed him trouble’ (Dioghluim 113, 
q. 9), it has meaning 1, as in the 
Duanaire instance supra } 


dulasach: go d. (: curata) NNNV 


I5 'fiercely ' (?). [Go dána occurr- 
ing in the same stanza is probably 
almost an equivalent of go dulas- 
ach. In TBG 6650 go dána dulasach 
refers to devils on the watch for an 
opportunity to do violence to the 
damned in hell.| 

dún ‘a stronghold’: g. sg. dúin, 
NXIII 69. 

dur XLIX 10 ‘hard, cruel ' ; düirbhél 
(: gan lén NVI 43 'hard-mouth- 
ed', part of a proper name — cf. 
áithbhél ‘sharp-mouthed’” (: ní 
chél and sgél), part of proper name 
XLIV 3 and 6 = üirb[h]et ‘fresh- 
lipped’, in variant supra p. 104, 
l. 17. [Compounds such as düirbhéal 
which, though the second element 
is a noun, function as adjectives, are 
comparatively rare even in Old 
Irish, and must be looked on as 
fossilized survivalsof a once common 
Indo-European type of compound 
(cf. Pedersen, 11, p. -4).] 


dus-sia see do-sia. 
düthracht: 1° ‘wish, desire’ (Wi. ; 


Tain; Atk.); 
ness’ (spoken Irish). Its meaning 
in fuitleadh ‘na dhorn düthracht, 
NNXVIII 34, is obscure: see 
tuillim. 


2° ‘zeal, carnest- 


éagcomhlonn 


gen. sg. Osgair echt-g|h]onaidh VI 27, 
[An adj. formed from éacht' a mighty 
deed, a slaying” + guin (gen. gona) 
‘a slaying, wounding ’.] 


eadarbhuüas (eadorbhuass III 39, eat- 


orbhüas V 20, 22, eadorbhiias 29) * up 
above’. [That the meaning is not 
necessarily ‘in the air’, as sug- 
gested RIA Dict. s.v. etarbüas, is 
shown by the instances in V 20, 22, 
and by the use of eduruos to indicate 
floating on the water, as opposed to 
sinking to the bottom, Annals of 
Boyle s.a. 1236, O'Grady, Brit. Mus. 
Cat., I, 9, 1. 5. Its etymology is dis- 
cussed Eriu, XII, 236.] 


eadraghán, eadráin,eadrán, eadr- 


ánadh, used to indicate the action 
of a person or persons intervening 
between combatants: sinne d'eadr- 
adhán (: slán) ‘to ward us off’ 
XLI 17, fo b(h]ithin Oisin d'eadr- 
din (: láimh) ‘to protect Oisín’ 
VI 18, dóibh nir c[hjonair eadrána 
*theirs was no protecting journey ' 
(of an army which failed to protect 
London from attackers) NX XV 60, 
ar n-eatrün (nom. sg.) ‘to part us’ 
NNNV 90; air ní raibhe eadrán- 
adh ‘there was no warding it off’ 
XXNV_ 6 (ar here indicates the 
attack to be warded off; in Aith- 
dioghluim 32, q. 24, and 100, q. 26, 
it indicates the attacker to be ward- 
ed off)  [Cf. etargdin, etragáin, 
etráin (-dn), etránad, RIA Dict.]. 
*unfair odds' (see 
éccomlonn R1A Dict.) : ar ar himr- 
eadh egcom|h]lond LXIII 4 ‘who 
was treated unfairly’. Cf. infra 
forlann. 


éagmais see féagmais. 
eagnach : in [n]each is eagnach dhitinn 


di[o]bh XVII 73 ‘the one of them 
who is visible to us’; go heagnach 
XXII 182 ‘manifestly’ (2). [See 
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2 ecnach ‘clear, visible’, RIA tion ', which appears as easurrudhas 
Dict.] ‘presumption, rebellion ’, O'R.] 


éagnach ‘lamenting’ (g.sg. égnaigh 
LXVIII 48) : ar n-egnach LXVIII 


33 'those for whom we had to 
lament’ (?). 
eala ‘swan ' : gen. pl. ealadh LXVIII 


10. 

ealla 'a rush (of feeling) ' [sce RIA 
Dict. s.v. ell, ella]. For ealla büidhe 
“fit of fondness” see supra under 
büidhe. 

eallaidh witd see allaidh. 

ealta ' guards on the hilt of a sword ' 
(RIA Dict. s.v. elta). The ailt of 
XVII 84a (emended to alta for 
metrical reasons) may be this word, 
and not the plural of the ill-attest- 
ed ailt ‘blade ° as suggested in the 
note supra p. 39. 

eitreach 'a furrow ' (Eg.). This may 
be the word instanced in d'ing[h]in 
ríg[|h] na nglais-eitreach XX 52. [Cf. 
“ etarche, etrige, eitre (?) furrow ", 
RIA Dict.] 

éan-, see áon one. 

eangach (of shields) XVI 20, LII 2, 
made up of strips, variegated. |See 
Ériu, XII, 236 f.] 

eang[h]ach (of a battle) XXXIX 29 
loud. [See Ériu, XII, 236 f.] 

* stoat’? (in Hiberno-English 
called *weasel"): nom. sg. in eas 
PI 29730; 
iara. 

? eas-choma : dia n-easchoma XLIX 
16 ‘to destroy them’ (?). [Per- 
haps corrupt; cf. athchoma.] 

eas-sádhail restless, note to III 16c. 
[See Dioghluim. The word is form- 
ed from privative eas + sádhail 
* quiet 7]. 

eas-urradhas : a ndíol a easurradhais 
ar Dhia LVII 26 ‘on account of his 
rebelliousness (?) against God ’. [Cf. 

 “ esurrad ... 


eas 


see also under 


only recorded in sense 
of lawless rover, outlaw ...", RIA 
Dict., and ib. esurradas ‘ presump- 


eathaid normally means a bird. In 
XXXV 101 it is mentioned along 
with arracht and fúath and would 
therefore seem to indicate some- 
thing eerie and unpleasant in the 
form of a spectre. [Cf. braineoin 7 
badba 7 ethaidi aeóir co himda ag 
laidi arna corpaib, ZCP, XIII, p. 
243, 1. 11; and cf. also the refer- 
ence to a hairy arracht with horse's 
body, man's head, and dragon's feet, 
asfeithidein the 18th-century Coimh- 
easgar na gCuradh (M. Ni Chléir- 
igh), p. 25,1. 15 (g. sg. an f[h]Jeithide, 
ib., p. 26, 1. 5). In the note supra 
to XXXV 101 the meaning 'serp- 
ent' is suggested (cf. P. O'C.s 
eithide “a serpent’, cited in RIA 
Dict. s.v. ethait, and Ó Neachtain's 
meaning ‘serpent’, cited by Din- 
neen s.v. feathaid) ; but ‘serpent’ 
seems to be merely a glossary mean- 
ing, supported by none of the many 
instances of eathaid in the literat- 
ure.] 

eich-réid[h] "bare, firm ground, terr- 
itory over which cavalry can pass" 
(RIA Dict.); each-réidh tentativ- 
ely interpreted as a placename, 
LIX 6 c note, must be this word. 

eidhean ‘ivy’, see under fearán. 
eidhneach: a gen. sg. dighnidh 
( : feindidh), XV 3, has been trans- 
lated as though it stood for eidh- 
nigh, an uninstanced (dialectal?) 
form of the gen. sg. masc. of eidh- 
neach ‘ivy-clad ’. 

élijJgcneasta XXXV 64 unbecoming. 

éigean (originally fem. a-stem, RIA 
Dict.) ; modern masc. dat. sg. éigion 
LXVIII 103 ‘need, hardship ’. 

? éigheann XVII 77. 

éin-, sec áon one. 

eineach ‘honour, generosity '. The 
gen. sg. einigh (non-adjectival use 
of which is exemplified, e.g., NXI 
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26) is used adjectivally in ba hein- 
igh NNIII 75 ‘he was honourable `. 
In airdri eineach Fhian Eireann, 
XNNIIT 10, eineach should perhaps 
be changed to einigh (see note supra 
p. 56). [For further examples of the 
adjectival use of einigh see RIA 
Dict., E, col. 133, 1]. 41-11.] ineach 
in poem LXII (mistakenly trans- 
lated ‘demand ' and ' supplication’) 
is donbtless a modern form of ein- 
each: in LXII 21 ar mh'ineac(h] 
's ar mh’ impidhe should therefore 
have been translated ' at my mercy ' 
(literally “dependent on my gener- 
osity and on my being supplicated") : 
and dřna ineach LX11 167 ‘ perform 
an act of generosity '. See also 
deigheanach. 

[éirghim ‘] rise’. For 3rd sg. sec. 
fut. nach éiréb[h]ad(h] see supra 
p. 130 l. 11 of footnote.] 
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37. 2° Fa is sometimes confused 
with um ‘around, about’ (see Lia 
Fail, [11], 185 sq.) : this is exempl- 
ified in leagmaid ... fa m[hjac Trogh- 
ain XLI 15, which corresponds to 
ar tleachi düinn uime in the next 
line. See also the end of the faré 
entry infra. 


fada. 1° ‘long’: an older form foda 


is to be restored NNNINX 1 (see 
note supra p. 93); is fada 6 do + 
preterite verb, XXXII 11, ‘it is 
long since... '. 2° 'wearisome ', LV 
passim. {A similar association of 
fada’s partial synonym cian with 
the notions of wearisomeness and 
sorrow is illustrated supra s.v. cian. 
Cf. fada liom gur sgarus riot meaning 
as olc liom gur sgarus riot ‘ I regret 
that 1 parted from you’, Bardic 
Synt. Tracts (McKenna), pp. 38- 
39 (237, 24 o 238, 1).] 


éis : dā éis sin ‘after him '( of order  [fa-dheas, fa-dhéin, fa-thúaidh, see 
of precedence at a banquet) LXII budh-.] 
108. fagha see fogha javelin. 


eissen beg an giul gennaidh NNI7 fail. 1° ‘a circlet, ring’ gen. pl. 


apparently means a hare. [Cf. essin 
maigi, Cog. 766, l. 11, where the- 
re is a variant reading éisanghiuil- 
gennaigh, the precise meaning in 
both cases being untertain. Prof. 
Knott, RIA Dict., E, col. 195, 1. 46, 
connects the Cog. instance with essén 
‘an unfledged bird, a nestling’, 
citing the editor's translation of 
essin as ‘leveret ’.] 


fa (preposition). 19 It often has its 


original meaning ‘under °’. For fa + 
the possessive pronoun a ‘her’, we 
find the unclassical modern fana, 
LXV, notes to 10b and 14d. The 
precise meaning of faoi (literally 
‘under him ") in the idiom d'iarraidh 
teacht faoi nó thairis, LLNI1 73, is 
doubtful: cf. the more readily ex- 
plicable nach gonlaidhi faoi nó thair- 
eis (of a magic tunic) NNNVIII 


seachl b[h]failgheadh XVII 87 (as 
the a is normally short — cf. rimes 
in Dioghluim — the riming of 
failghe (acc. pl.) with áille in XVII 
105 suggests corruption of the text) ; 
go ffailg|h]ibh (of a dog-leash) LVI 
11 ‘decorated with rings’. [The 
fuil might range in size from a large 
ring of 160 ounces fixed in a pillar- 
stone (AS 4469) to a small finger- 
ring (Fian-laoithe glossary). In Sg. 
04a17 foil glosses armillam *' arm- 
ring, bracelet '.] 29 ‘a lair ': dà 
falaigh LIV 10 (sce infra Corrigen- 
dum to the text) 'from her lair’ 
(of a wild pig) [See Dioghluim 
and Dind. s.v. fail ; Wi. and Crith 
Gablach (Binchy) s.v. foil. Cf. 'na 
loighe a n-aen-fhalaigh ( : gloin), of 
a hundred big pigs, Ir. Texts, 1931, 
1,55, q. 10, and spoken Irish fail 


mhuice ‘a pigsty’. Fail ‘a lair’ 
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is cognate with Welsh gwal ‘(a 
boar's) lair ', instanced in Strachan's 
Introd. to Early Welsh, p. 260. That 
fail ‘a ring’ and fail ‘a lair’ are 
etymologically identical is suggested 
by Prof. O’Rahilly, Early Ir. Hist. 
and Mythology, p. 307 (cf. also p. 


4, (used as subj. of a verb XVII 78) ; 
enmity. faltana XXXV 89 may be 
an irregular acc. pl. eauses of en- 
mity. faltanus XXXV 129 is a 
derivative hardly differing in mean- 
ing from fala (cf. is mér mo faltanus 
jugum, ACIP, Hs pos ii. IL Zila) 


521).] 
faill ‘neglect ' (Laws ; Wi.) : ar nach 
ffrith faill XLIL 73 (complimentary 


falaigh dat. sg., see fail a ring, a lair. 
famér see fa[i]méar. 
faobhar ‘edge’ (of a sword, etc): 


faire ‘watching’: 


epithet of a hero) 'who was never 
found unprepared °. [Cf. gun d’fhuar- 
as oirbh foill (meaning something 
like ‘that you were found wanting °) 
Gaelic Songs of Mary MacLeod, ed. 
J. Go Watson, l. 563.] 


failm see ‘eilm a helmet. 
., ? fa[li]méar : ag búaladh dorn is famér 


(corruptly riming with 6s cionn 
chláir) LX1I 40. [The Duanaire 
phrase, in almost identical form, 
occurs in the Giessen Irish MS, 
poem on the ages of the Fian, ed. 
Stern, RC, XVI, 26, ag bualadh dorn 
& faméir ( : bhfein).] 


fairbhrigh (nom. sg.) (riming with 


nom. sg. in f-airdrígh) (referring to 
Diarmaid's daughter's wish to fight 
Fionn) NVIII 19 'turbulence, un- 
ruliness '. (Cf. fairbrígh (acc. sg.) 
(of Adam and Eve's disobedience), 
Dioghluim 31, 6. According to IGT, 
$8 13, 38, 39, the b may be either 
aspirated or not, and the final 
consonant either broad (masc. and 
fem.) or, as here, slender (fem. 
only).] 

rus-fuair Oscar a 
fhaire V1 15. ‘O. was watched ° (?). 
See also foraire. 


fá|ijth-b[h]eartach 1V 55 wise, skil- 


ful. [From fáith ‘seer’ + beari 
‘deed ’.] : 


„fala nom. sg. XXIV 35, LXI 18, 


(used as obj. of a verb XXXV 36, 
LXII 40 ; fola nom. sg. used as obj. 
of verb XXXIV 39); dat. sg. fal- 
aidh I1 4, XXII 21, LXI 23, LXVI 


faré ‘with’: 


dat. pl. fdobhraibh NX 4; go 
Bearnán bhfúar bhfáobhar-chleas (sic 
leg.) ‘to cold Bearnán where men 
performed  edge-feasts '.  fáobhr- 
ach: voc. sg. masc. ghlan-fháobhr- 
aigh (of a sword) ‘bright-edged ’ ; 
co faobhrach (of a poet giving ad- 
vice) IV 47 ‘keenly’ (cf. file 
fáobhrach freagarthach IGT, II, 
ex. 17), rúaig m[h]ór fháobhrach (sic 
leg.) XV 16 'great vigorous pur- 
suit ', na gcleas ffáobhrach NVIIL 5, 
23, 32, 'of the edged feats, of the 
weapon-feats ', urlaighi fháobhrach 
udmhall NNNVI 31 
nimble hammering ’ (cf. note supra 
p. 86). 


‘keen and 


faol ‘a wolf ' : pl. faoil VI 8. 


fare ILS 3230 (er 
supra p. 144, l. 3), faré 122; faris 
“with him” LXII 102; faris in 
‘with the ° LV11 22, faris 6 m Baoís- 
gne ‘with the grandson of B.’, 
LXVII 31 (ef. supra p. 170, l. 11). 
[Further 
initial m) are listed supra p. exii f. 


examples (some with 
To these may be added : faré ‘with’, 
B. Ventry, 443 ; fara ‘with them’, 
Regimen na Sláinte (Magninus Me- 
diolanensis), ed. Ó Ceithearnaigh, 
l. 1496 ; fa riū ‘with them’, B. 
Ventry, 363; fare gach maith ele 
‘along with every other perfect- 
ion’, Stapleton, Catechismus (1639), 
p.15, 1.17 ; farré na Dhioacht ‘along 
with his divinity ', ib. 21, 1. 27; 
farrü soin ‘along with those’, ib. 
53, 1. 36 ; farra na (lug uaigh ‘along 
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with what he gave’, ib. 87, 1. 8; 
farre à cheile ‘ united ’, ib. Prologus, 
§ 17, 1. 39 (ef. 16th-eentury faré 
celi ZCP, IX, 246,1. 13). See also 
alist of forms in RC, XIX, 386. Prof. 
O'Rahilly, Desiderius, p. xxxvi, 
treats /á ré as a“ double preposition” 
(i.e. a compound of the prepositions 
fa and ré?). Such prefixing of a 
simple preposition to another pre- 
position would, however, be unusual. 
The  13th-century m-form maris 
‘with him’ (AIF 47b6, 47e14, 
48a10) (cf. fa reis in a 15th-century 
[?] hand, ib. 48d15), and the sim- 
ilar Scottish Gaelic form mar ris 
(aliter far ris), suggest connection 
with Middle Irish imalle fris ‘ along 
with him’ (PH 806, ete.), from 
which was developed later maille ris 
(e.g. TBG 3102) ; ef. the early-18th- 
century Connacht mar leis an altóir 
phráis ‘along with the brazen altar’, 
Ua Ceallaigh, Stair an Bhíobla (ed. 
M. Ni Mhuirgheasa), III, p. 6, 1. 13. 
For the initial sm-f variation cf. 
the Early Modern ;n-bh-f. variation 
in mun, bhan, fan, meaning ' around 
the ' (commented on by Prof. Knott, 
TD, I, p. lxxii), and cf. Scottish 
Gaelie far a ‘where’ with spoken 
Irish mar a ‘where ’.] 

fasach ‘wild untilled grassy land’: 
the ace. pl. is fdssaighe in foithri, 
feadha, fdssaighe, XVII 13. fás- 
aigh (adjectival gen. sg. of fdsaeh) 
“grassy, wild, untilled ' : gach baile 
fdssaigh, gach fiodh, NNAI 265; tar 
gach ngleann fföd-bhán  ffüsaigh 
XXXVI 10. [Fásaigh is used with 
féar-uaine to deseribe pleasaut land, 
Dioghluim, 85, q. 13, aud TD, [1, 
@ 2] 

fatba XXVI 3, NLIX 22 cause, mol- 
ive. [Masc. io-stem, IGT, Il, § 2, 
p. 39, JL 4, and p. 43, ex. 120. (CA 
Táin and Dind.] 

fathach (of people) VI 24, XVII 96, 
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XXXVII 9, wise. [From fáth, the 
quality that distinguishes a fáith 
(i.e. “a prophet, a seer ’).] 


feadh ‘period, allotted space of time’ : 


gen. sg. a fheadha XLIX 19. [Feadh, 
Dioghluim ; ed., RIA Diet.] 


féagmais (occasional late form of 


égmais with prosthetic f: cf. Erin, 
XIII, 188 sq. : 'naffegmais XLVIII 
21 ‘without them’, a ffégmais 
(followed by genitive) LV 2 *with- 
out, parted from’. The f is some- 
times written superfluously as in 
a nfegmais LVIII 13, LXII 88, 
114, ‘without, not counting’. 


fear man: for the phrase do chéid- 


fhearaibh see under céad firs!. For 
aspiration after masc. nouns (such 
as fear ‘man’, lucht ‘people ") in 
phrases of the type fear churtha 
na ccrüadh-chosgair LNVI 66, see 
supra p. 131, footnote, I. 21, and 
Corrigendum infra. 


fearáin (nom. pl.) ( : bannáil) LXVIII 


13 ‘pigeons’. [Dá čan fearáin 
(: ofráil), poem on life of Christ, 
Maynooth MS 110, p. 11, corresp- 
onds to duos pullos columbarum, 
Luc. ii, 24.] fearán eidhin (pro- 
bably identical in meaning with the 
simple fearán): dà fhearán eighne, 
VII 20, is a peculiar dual form in 
which the gen. sg. eidhin seems to 
be infleeted as though it were an 
adj. [The fear(an) (f)eidhinn(n) used 
to utter a cooing sound: an fearan 
feidhean (leg. feidhin) go fann ag 
cumha, cumha, FI. O'Sullivan's Diary 
18, viii, 28 (ITS, XXX, 324); acc 
eisteacht re a chüichearán (of a fear 
eidhinn), Ag. na Seanórach (Ní 
Shéaghdha), HI, p. 91, 1. 0 mHE 
cüchairecht fhérdinn (variant fer- 
ain) eidhinn, Buile Shuibhne (1931), | 
l. 2296. Therefore the usual ex- 
planation of fear(dn) eidhin(n) — lit- 
erally ‘(little) ivy man’ — as a 
sort of pigeon is doubtless correct ; 
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cf. RIA Dict., s.v. eiden(n). The 
*wood-pigeon ' (also called 'ring- 
dove ’), which is the only common 
Irish tree-dwelling pigeon, is pro- 
bably normally intended. This is 
borne out by J. Keogh's Zoologia 
(1739), Index, “ ferane-fine, Ring- 
dove", where IKeogh's fine would 
appear to be an attempt to repres- 
ent in English orthography the pro- 
nunciation of Irish eidhin with pros- 
thetic /.] 

fearb ‘doe’ (gen. pl. LVIII 13). For 
the nom. pl. fearbu see under fire. 

fear-dhorn (misspelt fearrdorn 
NXXVIII 26) a man’s fist. [A mea- 
sure of length, as in Maundeville, 
$ 186. Cf. the similar fear-ghlac in 
ag teora ferglacc, Mac Conglinne, 
p. 3, 1. 14, ‘a deer of three man's 
hands '.] Cf. dorn. 

feart « inound see under fódbhaigh. 

feasta XV 15 henceforth. [Tain ; Diogh- 
luim ; TBG.] 

féata (of persons) X 5, XI 4, XVIII 
10, XLIII 20, XLIX 22, fine, come- 
ly, perfect, excellent, admirable. 
[Féata may be used of a wide range 
of admirable things, e.g. : of a silver 
dish and of an apple, Mac Conglin- 
ne ; of asilver cup, AS ; of a woman's 
face, Dind. IIl, p. 76, I. 125 ; co féta, 
of Christ's manner of answering 
Pilate, PH 2654. It is doubtless 
derived from féith ‘external ap- 
pearance, smooth appearance, calm ' 
which is instanced and explained 
by Professor O'Rahilly, Measgra, II. 
Derivation from féith ‘ʻa fibre, 
sinew, muscle ', undoubtedly suits 
some contexts, e.g. Strachan and 
O'Ieeffes FBC 1263-4 ma ranis- 
tais daghdic, ni gébad in sirite fri 
féta, meaning perhaps ‘if good 
warriors were to come to him, the 
imp would not oppose a stout man’. 
The translation ‘muscular, athlet- 
ic’, sometimes given féata in Part 


I of the Duanaire, supposes this 
second derivation. But ‘perfect 
man ' would give sense even in the 
TBC context cited.] 


féidir possible see note on its etym- 


ology under séitreach. 


feilm 'a helmet ' is instanced : ZCP, 


VI, 328 ; Sc. Gael. St., IV, 138, q. 6 ; 
Dioghluim : feifm should therefore 
probably be read for failm LXIII 
41, as suggested supra p. 147. 
[Fem. gender is proved for feilm 
by LCAB, poem viii, p. 99, 1. 161, 
um cheann ríogh fhréimhe Luigh- 
dheach.  gabhthar an fheilm ór- 
diruimhneach (leg. órdhruimneach).] 


féine XN XV16, XX XVIII 40, (him-) 


self. [A variant of the frequent féin, 
which is used XXII 48, etc.: cf. 
budh-dhéine instanced supra s. v. 
budh- as a variant of the common 
budh-dhéin.] 


feitheamh  (feithimh): d. sg. ag 


feitheamh a ffeart XXXIX 78 * look- 
ing at their graves’, d. sg. dier 
ffeithimh (: 'san m[h]eithil) XXI 
22 ‘to guard us’. [For masc. de- 
clension of the verbal noun /eith- 
eamh (broad mh) see IGT, 11, $ 101. 
For fem. declension (feithimh) see 
ib., $ 150. The verb and its v. n. 
mean transitively ‘to behold’ 
(Dioghluim 29, q. 28), or ‘to guard ° 
(Dioghluim 9, q. 10; 75, q. 44; 96, 
qq. 5, 22; Éigse, 1V, 109; V, 68.), 
intransitively ‘to wait’ (Dioghluim 
97, q. 6, and spoken Irish).] 


féithlionn LXVIII 16 /he climbing 


shrub known as ‘woodbine’ and 
‘honeysuckle’. [Stokes, ACL, I, 
p. 340, 1. 3, 1. 3, cites “ fcithleann 
honeysuckle or woodbind, P. O'C." 
Féithteann may be an o-stem or d- 
stem nom sg. (IGT, Il, $ 11, p. 54, 1. 
19, § 12, p. 61, 1. 7 — cf. exx. 449, 
507), as in the Duanaire instance, 
or gen. sg. or pl. of a fem. féithle 
(IGT, II, $ 145 — cf. exx, 1957-8).] 
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fiadh (nom. sg. masc. XXVIII 3, 
gen. sg. fíadha XXIV 28, ‘a deer’. 
[Originally ‘a wild creature’: cf. 
e.g. fiad folüaimneach ‘bird’, ZCP, 
V, 22, q. 11.] See also infra s.v. 
miol for the possibility of fíadh 
meaning ‘hare’. 

fiadhach 1° (dat. sg.) XVIII 6 
hunt, hunting. 29 (dat. sg.) XXXI 
4 hunting spoil, quarry. 39 (nom. 
Eje) SOQ 4L. (Gat se) ILS SE 
(collective) deer. |" Fiadhach, cervi, 
vel multitudo cervorum, quod etiam 
venationem significat", Bonavent- 
ura Ó hEódhasa,Rudimenta Gramm. 
Hibernicae, Marsh's Library, Dn- 
blin, MS Z 3. 5. 3, p. 18, known to 
me from a transcript kindly lent by 
Pig eget, OUP WE (Cyn nog T. 
28," Collectiva in -ach, vel -each, 
sunt masculini generis, ut fiadhach, 
iasgach,  linnteach : excipe cuis- 
greach." In Coimheasgar na gCuradh 
(M. Ni Chléirigh), p. 65, l. 6, aig 
taffann an f[h]íadhaigh refers to the 
hunting of twenty-four deer ment- 
ioned on the previous page.] 

fiadhain: the ordinary meaning 
‘witnesses °, which suits XLV 7, 
XLVII 28, does not suit ar fiadain 
NINES. 

[fial-teach a privy: see under coid- 
cheann.] 

fian ‘a war-band, a band of warr- 
iors” (Fianaigecht p. vi, and cf. 
supra p. 211, n. 6, and p. 212, IL 
19-26): often a proper name for 
Fionn’s Fiana or ' War-bands ' (see 
Index of Heroes infra), but some- 
times a common noun, as in NVIII 
14, where fían corresponds to buidh- 
ean of XVIII 17. [Cf. fianna feoch- 
[rja Filistin SR 5610.] The datives 
pl. do g{h|ndith-Fhéindibh LNI! 
67, dar |bh]Feinnibh (: Eirinn) 
LXVIII 55 and d'F[A]éinibh LXVI 
50 are irregular. It is hardly likely 
that a gen. pl. na bhFéin (: féin) 
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should be read for the regular na 
{Fian LXII 162, though that possib- 
ility is suggested in the note supra 
p. 145. 

fianlaoch: emendation to fianlach 
(fiallach) * a band ' is proposed supra 
p. 99, note to XLII 83 d. 

fian-bhoth 'a hunting booth, a rude- 
Iv constructed dwelling in a wood 
or wilderness ' : gen. sg. fianbhoithe 
XIII 19, d. sg. ón fhianbhoith XV 
15, d. sg. a ffianbhoith XXXVI 6. 

fiarranach NNNV 84 angry, dis- 
contented. [Cf. fiardn ‘rage, anger, 
acute discontent... ', Dinneen, and 
d'fhás fioch agas fiarrán feirge fúlha 
PCT 253.] 

fiche ‘twenty’. 1° followed by gen. 
pl. fiche bliadhan (:dhamh) XXIII 
18. 2° followed by nom. sg. fiche 
bliadhain NX 23, trt fichid bliadh- 
ain buan L 15, seacht fichid cü 
croibh-d|h]earg LIV 27. Cf. simil- 
ar constructions with cáoga fifty, 
supra. 

ficheall see fi[(th|cheall. 

fichim ‘I fight ' : ad-fes-sa (?) I 32 
note, perhaps for a Middle Irish 
no-t-fhes-sa ‘1 shall fight thee’. 
[Cf. 7 fessa in milid ar bélaib fer 
nAlban, LU 10921 ‘and I shall 
fight the warrior in front of the 
men of Scotland’; and ef. the 
compound do-n-da-fius Ml. 


126c19 ‘when I shall vanquish 
them ’.] 


lase 


fich-mheiscneach literally fury-spile- 
ful see meisgneach. 

file ' poet '. A dat. sg. form fir-fhilidh, 
irregularly used for the nom. sg, 
is supported by the rime with 
neimh NNNIX 18. [For remarks 
on the file as storysteller see supra 
jm; Ws WE ms Sox] 

file-lorg, sec frioth-lorg. 

fionnfadh XXV 2 hair (collective). 
[Cf. fostaigid in finnfadh ‘retinet 
capillllos cadentes ', Regimen San. 
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Magnini Med. (ed. Ó Ceithearnaigh), 
l. 5703 : finnfadh is referred to by 
a masc. pron. (fat), ibidem. A later 
pronunciation of the f as h (written 
th) is exemplified in the early-1Sth- 
century Stairan Bhíobla (Ua Ceall- 
aigh), ed. M. Ni Mhuirgheasa, Ii, 55, 
1. 11 an tan do mhotheóchadh an fionn- 
tha ar a chroicionn (of Isaac and 
Jacob); cf. the adj. fiennfad[h]ach, 
HMO, Jh $i 

fionnfhüar see ionnfhuar cool. 

? fionn-ghleó (: don-l6) LXVIII 33 
" fratricidal strife ’ ( ?). [Cf. fion-ghal 
“slaughter of a kinsman ’.] 

[fior “true '. For the phrase más fior, 
used to indicate doubt, see Intro- 
duction p. Ixiv.] 

fios ‘knowledge’. Lack of a pre- 
position to connect fios with the 
v. n. it governs is commented on 
supra p. 150, note on LXIV 10 a. 

fire. 1° ‘true’ as in in t-uirsgél fire 

LXIX 26. 2» ‘genuine ' asin ceithre 
bannlamha fichit fire LXVI 73 (cf. 
serrisdinig fhire ‘true [i.e. genuine] 
Saracens’, Maundeville, § 127). Is 
fearba fire XXIX 1 translated 
(probably rightly) ‘white does’ 
an artificial phrase based on a gloss 
such as that in the Commentary on 
the Amra, RC, XN, 250,“ ut dicitur 
teora ferbba fira .i. teora bae finna” ? 
If so, the alteration of“ white" to 
" genuine" suggested in the notes 
supra p. 66 is to be disregarded. 
3° tria fhire ‘truly '(written tria 
fhiribh,but riming with righe) XXXV 
43b note. 

firminnte (dat. sg.) XXXIX 52 firm- 
ament. | Firminte (fem.) Measgra, Il, 
52, l. 4, 56, 1. 14 ; firminnte (fem.) 
Git, MM, S se b 2m 

filsidh XVI 6 a seer. [From fis ‘a vis- 
ion '*.] 

fith|cheall: 1° name for a game 
(gen. sg. na fichille LXIX 2); 
29 name for the set (board and 
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pieces) with which the game was 
played (fichill, object of a verb, 
XVII $85). [Fithcheall (fidhcheall), 
of which the etymological meaning 
is  wood-sense ', was a board-game, 
originally neither draughts nor 
chess, played by two players on a 
four-sided board (MacWhite, in 
Éigse, V, 25-31). Each player had a 
set of pieces distinguished from his 
opponent's by their colour. Board- 
games may be classified as 'race- 
games’, 'chase-games °, and ' bat- 
ile-games '. “ Taking it that the 
sides were equal, it seems on the 
present evidence that fidchell was 
a battle-game similar to 
latrunculorum or zóAeic." (l.c. p. 
35).] 

fitlh]e (of a shield) LXIII 41 woven. 
[Fíthe, examples of which are re- 
ferred to in Aithdioghluim, is past 
participle belonging to the v. n. 
fenamain, Wi. ; cf. root fe-n-, Ped. 
Il, $ Ti 

fleasg XVII 62 a wand (for working 
magic). 

focham, a synonym of cam ‘crooked ° 
‘deceitful’, used in friar frithir 
faltsa focham NL 1. [Cf. do thulaib 
a lurgan bfiar bfocamm Wi., 271, 
1.29; ar trí cuaillibh fochama foir- 
dhrise (read feirdhrise), Gad. G. na 
Geamh-oidhche, 72, 1. 38; fa bhun 
muine fhochaim úir Misc. 172, q. 
27. ln consciously-formed 
pounds fo, if it has real meaning, 
normally indicates something sub- 
sidiary or inferior: cf. fo-gaeth and 
fo-scél, Laws, opposed respective- 
ly to prim-gaeth and prim-scél; 
fo-dhaoine, TBG 919, opposed to 
daoine móra. Sometimes, however, 
as in fo-demon fois 'the persistent 
demon ', Measgra Mh. Uí Chléirigh, 
p. 148, q. 12, and in the examples of 
fo-cham cited here, the fo seems to 
be meaningless, being used merely 


ludus 


com- 
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io obtain an aesthetie effect such 
as alliteration.] 


fochla (mentioned along with biorar 


and gleórán LXVIII 11) ‘water- 
parsnip’ (?). [Fochla is probably 
the same as fothlucht (cf. gen. sg. 
ind fhochluchta AS 88), which was 
a water-plant, as the phrase sreabh 
indfhuar fa fhothlacht, RIA MS Bk. 
of Fermoy, jo. 200, col 9 i, 3, 
shows. As biorar. a common edible 
water-plant, frequently mentioned 
in Irish literature, has been fairly 
consistently identified with ‘ water- 
eress ', the almost equally frequent- 
ly mentioned fothlucht must be 
identified differently. Stokes, ACL, 
I, 341, following Hennessy, Bk. of 
Fenagh, 179, n. 10, identifies foch- 
luc and fothlacht with ' brooklime `. 
John Keogh, however, in his Bot. 
Hib. (1735), p. 92, identifies folaght 
(sic) with ' water-parsnip ' and calls 
'brooklime ' “ loghal more or mu- 
har”.] 


foda long see fada. 
? fodhalta : go f. NNNV 123. 
fodbhaigh: claoidhis a feart fód- 


b[h]aigh LIV 11 ‘he dug its sodded 
(grave) mound '. (The mound indic- 
ated by the words feart fódbhaigh is 
not necessarily, however, a grave- 
mound ; in Strachan and O’K.’s TBC 
3144, for instance, ro cechladar fert 
jétmaig refers to the digging of a 
mound for Conchobar to sit on while 
his warriors gather around him. 
Fódbhaigh seems to be gen. of a 
nom. sg. fódbhach (see Laws s.v. 
fobach), in which the second element 
is doubtless the same as the second 
element in Old Irish combach ' break- 
ing’ and murbach ‘level land be- 
side the sea '.] 


fogha (n. sg.) V H4, 15, NNXIX 47, 


(d. pl. faghaibh XIV 7b note), a 
type of spear which might be used 
for casting (ef, ro dibraiccdh aturra 
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frasa d'fogaithib... Fianaigecht, p. 90. 
l. 1), distinguished from the simplex 
gaot (Tain, s.vv. gae, faga), and 
usually translated ‘javelin’ (e.g. 
TD, poem 16, q. 66). 


foghnaim ‘I serve ’, etc. (TBG) [from 


fo + gní]. 4° nochar f[h]oghain dé 
a d|h]raoíthacht XL115 ‘his magic 
did not help him °’. 2° gà lion fhog[h]- 
nus duit, a fhir, 'dhul do c[h]om|h]- 
rac at aghoidh LX11 22 ‘what num- 
ber is it your practice to have ad- 
vance to do combat with you? ' [Cf. 
ceard ghaisge do fhoghnadh d'Aodh, 
RIA MS 23 N 14, p. 27,  Aodh prac- 
tised the craft of arms ' ; na huili 
ddno aru-fognol del muntir-si, Cath 
M. Tured, RG, NII, 78, ‘all the 
arts which thy houschold practise’ 
(from ar + fo + gni); ba siad 
bretha rechta didiu ro fognad (read- 
ing of Y) do Cormac, ‘it was the 
judgments of the Old Law C. used 
to practise ', IT, III, 913, 1. PREN 
Fedlimid Rechtatdh .i. bretha rechta 
do fhoghnaidís dó, ib. 334, l. 1); 
ni fogni lasna celiu dé òl neich iar 
tabirt do neoch a fuail “it is not the 
practice of the Celi De for one to 
drink anything after making water", 
Proc. of the RIA, NNIN, Sect. C 
(WON), ips. ls T 2G) 


foil XVII 75, NXIII 39 (see note 


supra p. 57), NNNVIE 8; variant 
form foil (: Dearóit) NLI1 62: 
‘small’. [Cf. anbdil, anfóill, both 
meaning ‘great’, ete., Contrib. 
Fóill can also mean ‘gentle’, 
*quiet ’: imthecht fossaidh fóill 
(of a pilgrim's gait) Aneedota, II, 
25, q. 1; gid foill tdinicc, ra airigh 
an mac óg é, Three Frag. (O'Don- 
ovan), 26, 1. 2.] 


foilcheas ‘a hiding-place (for treas- 


ures)’: nom. pl. deich ffoilchis V 
34 a (ef. o-stem declension of foilch- 
eas exemplified in IGT, II. $ 28, 
and § 38, p. 88, l. 6) ; gen. sg. gacha 
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foilchise V 34 c (cf. a-stem declens- 
ion of foilches exemplified in IGT, 
IIl, § 12, 1. 5). fDr. Bergin has 
shown, Érin, XII, 220 sq., that 
foilge, O.I. nom. pl. of folach ' hid- 
ing, concealing ', can mean ' hiding- 
places (for treasures)’; cf. also 
the sg. folaeh referring to a hidden 
hoard, Ag. na Sean. (N. Ni Shéagh- 
dha), II, 96, I. 6. The derivative 
foilcheas, as well as meaning ‘ hid- 
ing-place (for treasures) ', seems to 
mean ‘a hidden trap’ in do-rónn- 
sad tri fichid failcheasa folaigh for 
shlicc[h]thibh 7 conairuibh a n-ath- 
aidhdaoís  fíadha, Ag. na Sean 
(N. Ni Shéaghdha), II, 33, I. 27. 
Other meanings are ‘secret’, ' hid- 
den matter °, etc. : see TD, poem 11, 
q. 14 ; Dioghluim ; Aithdioghluim.] 
ro i[h]oile[h]is V 35 has been ex- 
plained, supra p. 16, as Ist sg. pret. 
of foilghim ‘I hide’ (cf. 2nd sg. 
pres. failghe, Aithdioghluim, poem 
59, q. 23, poem 67, q. 18 ; 3d sg. pret. 
do [hoiligh ib. poem 60, q. 17; 
3rd pl. pret. ntor fhoilgheadar, Dan 
IDX£, swa, ID), in PL IL p i13, it 
seems to have been taken as the 3rd 
sg. pret. of an uninstanced fotlch- 
isim.] 

? foimhnis fir i dteanntaibh tra 
XVII 54. [Cf. the obscure fer ban 
fomnis in fer mbraine cerpai fomnis 
diadh dergae, part of a rhetoric, 
vin X11, 182, $ 12, I. 5.] 

foirdearg 'very red ' : ris na fiadh- 
aibh foirdearga LVI 10. 

foirmear XVIII 20 very fierce. [Cf. 
infra mear.] 

foirniamhadh m'fhuilt V 19 (he 
lustre of my hair. [From niamh ‘ lus- 
tre, splendour, beauty ’.] 

foirsenadh see under for-osnai (he) 
lighls. 

fola see fala enmity. 

folacht see fulacht. 

foláir see foráil and furáilim, 


folradh LXIV 32 blood. [Har dly 


'blood-jet ’ as translated, Pt. Il, 
p. 327, for such a meaning would not 
suit fuilreadh, riming with buin- 
gheal, referring to the material from 
which men are made, Aithdioghluim 
80, q. 7. The second syllable must 
therefore be the suffix,-radh, -readh, 
to be found in luaithreadh, etc. 
Other forms of folradh appear in: 
combu chróderg in t-alh dia fulriud 
LU 6200; oir atá fulradh na fola 
agum mhüchadh RIA MS 23 B 32, 
111, I. 6; fuil 7 follracht 7 ionathar 
PCT 40.] 


for, intensitive prefix : see foir-dearg, 


foir-mear, foir-niamhadh, for- 
bhailteach, for-grain,for-loisgthe. 


forail: ni furáil LXVIII 61 ‘it is 


necessary ' (preterite níor fforáil 
ILOXVIUDI 400, BS), CC un jemu 
Dind., III, 382, 1. 11," needful is" ; 
nior fhordil damh ' was necessary 
for me ', Dán Dé, xv, 13. Examples 
of Munster spoken use of the meta- 
thesized form ni foláir ‘it is necess- 
ary' will be found in Foclóir do 
Shéadna, s.v. foláir. In Old Irish 
foróil meant ‘excessive’ (Ped., II, 
566, $ 763 note). The development 
of meaning, ni foráil ‘it is not ex- 
cessive ' becoming ‘it is necessary ’, 
is akin to that in ní mór 'it is not 
great °, which in Munster today may 
mean “it is necessary’ (Foclóir do 
Shéadna, s.v. mór).] 


foraire IV 7 ‘watching’ (of night- 


watching for enemies, correspond- 
ing to faire, q. 5) ; do-dhén-sa Uf|h]or- 
aire XXXIII 2 ‘1 shall watch over 
thee" (of watching over a sleeping 
hero). 


? forais : ro ghabhsal foruis is treóir 


a ndún Borraigh (of the crew of a 
ship) XNIII 197, literally ‘they 
took foruis and guidance in (or 
*to ") the fort of Borrach ’. 


forasda LNIII 30 firm-set, stalely, 
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[From forus ‘a basis, foundation ' 
(Misc. 183), ‘firmness’ (Ériu, NII, 
apr I X 

forbháilteach ‘very hospitable, glad 
to welcome ' : rinn ni raiphe for- 
[[ailleach NNXV 27. 

? forbhais NIV 15. 

forgráin NIV 23, 26, great horror. 

fo-rior NIN 7 (: ríogh) NVI 62, 
* alas! °. [The first syllable is short 
in Connacht and Ulster, long in 
Munster, Melxenna, s.v. alas.] 

forlann I| 29, XIV 25, NNXV 603, 
LXVI 42, unfair odds, overiohelming 
force. [Further examples: Tain ; 
IT, III; Meyer, Ueber die 4lt. ir. 
Dichtung, II, p. 27, § 2. For the 
etymology see Ériu, XIII, 173 sq.] 
Cf. éagcomhlann. 

forloisgthe ‘purified by fire’: d'ór 
[fhjorloisc[thje NV11 76. [Forloisc- 
the, Ml. 31e28, indirectly glosses 
argentuin igne examinatum. Cf. dond 
or amra forlotscthe SR 4312.] 

for-osnai (0.1. 3d sg. pres. ind.) ' (he) 
lights ' : sec. fut ni fhoirsenadh ‘he 
would not light’, note to VII 10c 
(supra p. 19). 

forrach o NE NATIO ESOS 
SESW 285 AEV WO, Sl, SSIES 
43, overpowering, crushing, harass- 
ing. 

forradh: «a fforadh Fhinn NXII 38 
‘in the proximity of Fionn, with 
Fionn’. [Cf. farrad Wi and PH; 
farradh 'TBG.] 

fosgadh ‘a sound’. [Re ciuin- 

fhoghar na cutsteann ciuil acus re 

foscad faidheamhatl fuasaidech fir- 

truag na téd, Bat. of M. Rath (O° 

Donovan), p. 168 ; ut chnalai com- 

rath nà foscad, Caithr. Cellaig (Mul- 

chrone), 527; gach aon dà ccluin- 

feadh a fhoghar nó a fhosccadh, Ag. 

(Ni Shéaghdha), 1, 

p. 193, I. 5; fosgadh (the sound of 

ihe voice of a bird), Dán Dé, xxv, 

295 (epithet 


na Seanórach 


fosgadü-ghlan of a 
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harp), Unp. Ir. Po., xxii, q. 9, 
Studies, 1923.] This (and not 
fosgadh "shadow ) must be the 


word used as a musician's name in 
Ceólach, Faoidh, 7 Fosgadh, XVII 
Vil. 

fossaigh (u mis-spelling) see Osaig 
foot-washing as a sign of welcome. 

fostaighim NX NIX 49 ‘I hold back, 
I check ' (cf. nó [read no] lostaighthi 
“used to be held fast °’, referring to 
ships, Cath Cath. 1086: fostaighim 
is a variant of fostaim of which the 
v. n. fosiadh occurs NLVII 44 (text 
perhaps untrustworthy), and LIV 
12. 

fothair (dat. sg.) 'a wild hill-side ' : 
an animalis followed lar gach ffothatr 
is lar gach fan WII 28; fotthri, 
feadha, fGssaige, are places for 
hunting, NVIt 13.[The instances 
noted — e.g. hi sleib 7 fothiur (read 
fothutr) Trip. Life 1526 ; i bhfotth- 
ribh (where deer are found), Cath 
Catb., 5641 ; foithri, fassaigi, feda, 
(uncultivated parts of Ireland, con- 
trasted with the cultivated parts) 
AS 2500 — all suggest wild land, 
Woads may be in the neighbourhood 
of foithre (cf. Dind. IV, 308, 1. 19, 
and 326, 1. 25), and the gloss fotthre 
.l. coillte (O'Cl.) actually suggests 
that foithre means ‘woods’. But 

ol fuihir 

today in placenames in the Dingle 


the regular application 


peninsula, Co. txerry, is to steep 
grassy terraces or slopes on a hill 
above a cliff (cf. Dinneen s.v. foth- 
ar: P. © Siochfhradha, t. C. Chor- 
ea Dhuibhne, 1939, p. £1, 1. 43, p. 49, 
. 20, and p. 331 s.v. fofhatr). These 
West Kerry fotthre, some or all of 
which face the ocean, could never 
have been wooded, as Mr. Price has 
pointed me. Likewise in 
Dioghluim, 18, i bhfoithribh 
fasaigh refers to the grassy hill- 


out to 


XX, 


sides where Christ multiplied the 


— 
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loaves. Foithre therefore apparent- 
ly means wild hill-sides,not necess- 
arily wooded.] 

[fothlacht see fochla.] 


frais ‘a shower’, etc. (cf. variants 


fros, fras, frais, Dioghluim): frais 
(nom. sg.) LXIII 34; frais (obj. 
of a verb) LXII 51. 


frais-imirt (intensitive fras + imirt 


‘playing ’): ag fraisimirt na fich- 
ille LXIX 2 ‘keenly playing fith- 
cheall’. [The adjective fras(s) is 
explained as ‘active’, Dind. Its 
most frequent use, however, is with 
verbal nouns and participles as an 
intensitive. To the instance already 
cited add: fraisimirt (of playing 
fithcheall), IT, II, ii, 136, I. 347, 
and ZCP, XVII, 361, 1. 21; frais- 
iomramh (of rowing), Feis T. Chon- 
áin (Joynt), l. 918 ; fras-shinnim (of 
playing music), Eachtra Mic na 
Miochomhairle, RIA MS 23 L 24, 
p. 99;  fras-ghonta ‘grievously 
wounded ', TBG. Cf. Scottish Gaelic 
fras-shileadh nan deur, Gael. Soc. 
of Inverness, XIII, 251, 1. 22, 256, 
I. 41.] 

1 fraoch (Dioghluim) ‘heather’: an 
anomalous gen. sg. fraoiche has 
been emended to fraoich supra p. 
171 note on LXVIII 12b. 

2 fraoch (Dioghluim) 'ferocity,wrath': 
dat. pl. ós fráochaibh anfaidh imard 
XXNIII 15 ‘high above a storm's 
ragings’ (for the emendation see 
infra s.v. gearg) (cf. minig fraoch 
anfaid in f[h|ir, O'Grady, Cat., I, 
412, l. 6). The adjectival use in na 
ccleas bhfráoch LXIII 26 may be 
due to corruption of the text. 
fráochaid XVII 34 ‘(they) grow 
angry ’. 


fras see supra frais-imirt. 


ireasdal 'act of serving ' : a freasdal 
XVIII 14 ‘to give battle to her’, 
fear a freasdail 18 ‘a man to do 
battle with her’. [Cf. doifhreas- 


dail “ irresistible", TD, poem £í6, 
q. 65.] 


friothlorg : Do-rénsam frithlorg fearr- 


dha II 42 (corrupted to  leano- 
mar filelorg fhearrdha LXVI. 77) 
“we made a bold rearward move’. 
[Cf. im-soí deisell 7 do-thoet ina 
frithlurg | a-fri|t]hisi i tir nUtad, 
Trip. Life 412 (paraphrasing con- : 
vertit cito iter suum ad regiones 
U lothorum per eadem vestigia quibus 
venerat).] 


fri, probably a false archaism for lé 


‘by’, see supra p. 115, note on 
XLIX 44c: see also infra s.v. 2 ré. 


frithir, an adj. which may be used 


to qualify fighting (Tain: Stair 
Ercuil, ed. Quin), or weapons and 
angry words (Dioghluim), some- 
times has a good meaning ‘eager, 
earnest’ (TBG), but in spoken 
northern Irish is used of parts of 
the body to indicate that they are 
‘sore’ (Holmer, The Ir. Lang. in 
Rathlin ; Dinneen). In ériur frithir 
falisa focham XL 1 it must have a 
derogatory meaning such as 'vir- 
ulent '. 


füar cold see under ionnüar. 
faachdha XLII 62 (ro-fhuachdha I 2), 


complimentary epithet of heroes, 
meaning doubtless fierce, angry. 


füath ‘a shape’ hence ‘a phantom, 


a magic being ': identical with the 
sgál of V 31 in V 25, 26, 27, and 
28 (where the gen. sg. is in fhnatha) ; 
mentioned along with  arrachta, 
péiste, etc., in XXIV 67 sq. and 
XXXV 101; na naoi b[h]fuatha a 
hlIubharg|h|]inn (nine misshapen 
magic tormentors with man-like 
bodies) XIII 42 ; in t-arracht 's a* 
fáath (both words referring to an 
invading giant) LXII 68; ar in 
ffuath n-éitigh n-ainmhín (referring 
to a magic pig) LIV 21. The fuath 
of XXIV 79 is referred to by a fem. 
pronoun: cf. the masc. nouns bád, 
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each, cailin, which are commonly 
referred to by fem. pronouns. 


füasglaim (secondary fut do fhüais- 


fubhadh 


geóladh VII {6d note) ‘ìl ransom °. 
[Apparently the normal word for 
ransoming a captive, cf. the v. n. 
fuaslagadh, Hugh O'Neills pro- 
clamation, 1601, in An Léightheoir 
Gaedhealaeh (Mac Fhionnlaoieh, Mac 
Néill, Laotde), p. 87, |. 26.] 

pret. pass.): 
rus-fubadh luaith-Leacaigh 
V1 20 ‘the head of swift Leacach 
was cut off °. [Cf. Ped., II, 462, fo- 
ben (O.1. v.n. fubae), to-fo-ben (O.1. 
imperf. subj. 3d sg. du-fubath): 
ben-compounds normally 


(prototonic 
eeann 


express 
developments of a root-meaning 


ment.) 


fuigheal(l) (normally an o-stem: cf. 


€ 


Dioghluim ; Atk.; Wi.): unusual 
gen. sg. in f[h]uighle bhuig LVII 23. 
{The ordinary meaning of the pl. 
fuighle is ‘words’ in Early Modern 
]rish, e.g. Dioghluim, and FM 1589 
(p. 1874), 1599 (p. 2125). In Old 
and Middle Irish fuigell meant ‘ad- 
judication, judging '.] fuighlim-si 
s r6 NNN, PF speake ctor 
(Gi JUCSUBL BOS, 2s, fae clon: 
ughdar ro fhuighill ‘the author who 
spoke it spoke truth ’.] 
fuighleachtoibh (dat. pl. XXXV 
92. The second element may be 
the dat. pl. of leacht ‘a grave’. 


fuileach see under fuilteach. 
fuileachtach XXIII 163 fieree, spir- 


ited, mettlesome. [A northern word, 
by Din- 
neen quoting from a list of Donegal 
words supplied by Quiggin. 1n fial- 
futleachtaeh Cloich 
Cheannfhaolaidh (Ó Searcaigh), p. 
11, 1. 1, it is explained (p. 101) as 
spirited, noble-blooded ". 


‘ 


defined as “ mettlesome” 


[hear tréan 


In nios 
[uileachtuidh no na leomhain agus 
na beathuidh eallta na euilleamh, 
Gallagher's sermons (1752), p. 193, 


fuirighim ‘1 delay 
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1, 32, it seems to mean ‘fierce, cruel 
Professor O’Rahilly, 
Gadelica, p. 72, in addition to the 
foregoing examples, cites Scottish 
futleaehdach ' bloody, sanguinary °. 
Cf. Bhi mé sa Mhumhain go lúth- 


bloodthirsty °. 


mhar fuileata (t may represent the 
Meath pronunciation of chí), Lia 
Jedi [DU]. os. WMS de 12. 


fuilteach N NNVI 5 fierce, warlike 


(apparently for older fuilteach used 
in SON OL SWINE 2E. 2NOSOODI TOY), 
211, BUS, NMI OD. 
ete. (Aithdiogh- 
luim): mairg fuirighthear ré erine 
XXVI 1“ woe for them that are 
checked by decay". [Cf. uair ro 
fuirged ... int ech“ while the horse 
was halted”, Dind. 1V, 66, 1. 121.] 


? fuiris : fear fuiris XLIX 17. ; 


? tuirmheach : in fomhóir fuirmheaeh 
XVII 81. 


fulacht: 1° ‘a cooking hearth’ (see 


Keating's fulacht Fian, mentioned 
supra p. xli, 1. 10, and discussed by 
Dinneen, FFE, IV, 302); 2° ' cook- 
ed food, a meal’ (see dat. sg. ful- 
acht XXIII 20, where the word re- 
fers to food in a caldron, and ef. Ri 
do-ehóid Jecht for folocht of Christ's 
going to the last supper, SR 7737) 
— this is probably the meaning of 
fulacht in NX XVI 6 and of folacht 
in V 1t. Either meaning would suit 
fulacht Fian XXXII 1, 8, and the 
gen. sg. in j[h]ulachta XIV 6. 
fulachtadh 'the act of cooking ' 
d'fulachtadh (sie MS) tore 7 fiadh 
XXIV 41 ‘to cook boars and deer’. 
[Cf. dorónad inneonadh 7 fulaehtadh 
leo ann, AS 1546.] 


fulang the act of ‘enduring’ , also 


the act of “sustaining ' or ' holding 
up’. The following instances are 
noteworthy : 4° flaith ar ffulaing 
NLIV 12 ‘the prince who sustained 
us; 29 fear a fhulaing IV 34 ‘the 
man able to withstand him’ ; 3°a 


io 


a — 
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fhulang, XLIX 9, where the exact 
meaning is doubtful. 

furáil see forail and furailim. 

furáilim (Middle Ir. eráilim '1 en- 
join ’, etc., with prosthetic f) : v. n. 
ag foláir chrábhaidh XLVII 56 
‘enjoining piety’; pret. d'f[h]ur- 
áil Fionn ...sith orainn L XII 158 
‘Fionn enjoined peace on us’, 
furdilis Fionn cumha mhór don 
tslégh-sin LXVII 15 ‘Fionn of- 
fered a large compensatory gift 
to that host’. [Ar (older for), and 
not do, is the preposition normally 
used after this verb, even when it 
means ‘offer’: cf. [Dia]... atá ag 
fuláireamh párdúin ort anaisgidh 
Mac Aingil, p. 29, and similar exam- 
ples, RIA Dict., s.vv. '* eráil (c) "", 
and 65 eráilid ” (1. 50).] 


ga (gaoi) a spear, see under crú. 

gá where?: this form is discussed 
supra, p. 151, note on LXIV 15a. 

gábhadh ‘ danger’: gen. sg. gáibhthe 
notes on XXIII 49d and 222b, 
but gábhaidh XXIV 24, LIV 16. 

gabháil ‘an armful': dat. pl. ’na 
ngabhálaip III 29d note (text per- 
haps corrupt). As catching spears 
in the hand seems to be in question 
‘in bundles ' may be the meaning, 
cf. Conán 7 a ghabháil fan’ oscall 
aige, explained in a note as 'arm- 
ful’, Eachtra Fhinn ... le Seachrán 
na Sál gC., Seán Ó Cadhla 7 Eóin 
Mac Néill, 1906, p. 17. 

gabhaim ‘I take’, etc. Some 
SPECIAL USES. 1° do ghabhadh XLI 
6 ‘he used to catch’ (birds). 
2° gabhais in leanam[h] ar láim|h 
XLII 36 ‘he took the child by the 
hand ' (cf. geibhthi ar gialaind Wi., 
210, Il. 4). 3° gabhail ... meisge 
XXIII 17 (meisge object) ‘they 
become drunk’, but in do g[Ah]abh 
meisge na mná LXV 3 meisge is the 
subject. 49 gabhais dáain LNVIII 


p 


41 ‘he chanted a lay ' (for a peculiar 
1st pers. sg. fut. gébha in this use 
see LXVIII 46e note). 59a ngab[h]- 
adh d'énoibh thairis XLI 6 ‘what- 
ever birds used to go by '. 6? aird- 
righ ro g[h]abh for Lochluinn XXI 24 
* a high king who assumed control 
of Lochlainn’ (the doubt cast on 
this meaning in the note supra p. 49 
is unjustified: cf. gabsat secht rig 
for Mumain, Dind., III, 202, 1. 33). 
7° gan gabháil ría XVI 21 ‘no one 
could prevail against it’ (i.e. 
against the shield), ni gabhthaoí riú 
XXII 24 "none withstood them” (cf. 
ní gébat frim athaig" giants will not 
prevail against me", Dind. III. 
506, note to Áth Fadat, I, 38). 


gabhal ‘a fork’. 1° gabhal cheithre 


mbeann XXI 19 ‘a four-pronged 
fork ' (for harvesting). 2^ dat. sg. 
fo ghabhail an choire II 4 (cf. second 
version LXVI 4) 'under the fork 
of the caldron’ (fan gabhail II 
46; fon ngabhail II 47, 48). [The 
context shows that to go beneath 
this fork was a sign of defeat : cf. 
co rabi fo lethgabail in chore oc 
Fiachaig (of Cormac after he had 
been defeated by Fiachu) ZCP, VIII, 
314, l. 11. It would appear from the 
Duanaire that an iris (see iris) and 
a caldron (coire cáogdhuirn) formed 
essential parts of the whole. See also 
infra s.v. inbhear.] 


gach ‘every’ normally goes with a 


singular noun, but occasionally 
with a plural, as in the gen. pl. gach 
dámh LXII 119 (wrongly explained 
as an irregular form of the gen. sg., 
supra p. 144, 1. 9). [Cf. fhairngeas, 
mian gach sùl ( : dhrücht) DG? 100, 
20; mathas gach béas ‘excellence 
of behaviour ', Burdtiin Bheaga, ed. 
O’Rahilly, no. 135 ; ráimh gach bóch- 
nach ‘the oar of every mariner’, 
Eigse, I, p. 115, 1. 147. Bonavent- 
ura Ó hEódhusa in his Rudimenta 
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Grammaticae Hibernicae (Marsh’s 
Lib., Z 3. 5. 3, p. 51) (I quote from 
a typescript copy kindly lent me by 
Father Bartholomew Egan, O.1°.M.), 
after an example seatbh gach bhfear, 
says sed genetivo plurali raro ap- 
ponitur ‘gach’. For the occas- 
ional use of gach with other plural 
forms see: is doilghe ná gach deacr- 
acha, DG? 91, 3; tridh gach smaointe 
baotha, Merriman’s Cúirt, ed. Stern, 
758 ; tré gach tiortha, ib. 635.] 
gádh ‘need, want ’. Certain examples 
suggest that through the meaning 
* asituation in which help is needed ° 
(cf.perhaps gadh .i. cathughadh,O’Cl., 
and farna guin san ghádh riming with 
san b[h]feartán, Ag. na Sean, ed. N. 
Ni Shéaghdha, 1, p. 266, 1. 7) a mean- 
ing 'danger' (gadh .i. gábhadh, 
O'CL) was developed : cf. güasacht 
is gadh NXIII 86, cath Gabhra in 
gháidh XIX 12. Sometimes 'hard- 
ship ' may be the meaning intended : 
cf. go ngéire ngádh XVI 63, literally 
‘with keenness of hardships ° (i.e. 
‘where greal hardships are suffer- 
ed °); sgél gáidh grinn XLIX 2 ‘a 
clear tale of hardship °. 

gadhar ‘a hound ' (“ borrowed from 
O. N. gagarr", AS) : gen. sg. gadhoir 
XXXII 1, gadhoir dheirg 10a, in 
g[h]adhoir 10d; gen. pl. gadhar 
LXVIII 3; dat. pl. dd ghádhraibh 
NONG: 


gail see 1 gal. 


gairthe note lo XXXVI 34c (the lext 
has the alternative form gurtha) 
‘hot, glowing” (of coal). [Cf. gríos 
gairthe, RIA MS 24 P 9, p. 200, 
l. 13, mar ghréin ngairthe, Diogh- 
luim 114, 6 ; and for the correspond- 
ing v. n. see IGT, Il, ex. 1206, 6 
gharadh na gréine. For the variation 
gairthe, gartha, see Measgra li, and 
cf. as an ghréin gharrtha, Nat. Lib. 
of Irel. MS 198, p. 58 (Tadhg Ó 
Neachtain author and scribe).] 


1 gal ‘valour’, in pl. ‘deeds of 
valour’; gen. sg. gala LXIII 24, 
gail LXI 15, 23 (the old gen. sg. 
was gaile : the form gata is at least 
as anomalous as this form gail, 
though the note supra p. 142, 1. 10, 
arbitrarily decides otherwise) ; dat 
S uo SILIUT Gy 12, MLW ds 
ALVIII 30; nom. pl. gala LXIII 
25; gen. pi. gal XVII 44, XLVIII 
14, 28, XLIX 5. 

2 gal, a byform of gol ‘ weeping °. This 
İs probably the word intended in ba 
damhna guil is gata XN 33 ‘it was 
a cause of weeping and wailing’, and 
in métt mo ghal L 3 ‘the amount of 
my weepings '. [No gen. sg. gala is 
listed in IGT, where the variants 
gal aud gol follow masc. o-stem 
declension (IGT, II, 69) and gul 
mase. u-stem declension (IGT, II, 
70).] 

galann ; sul rabhar mo ghuin ghalann 
III 25 (for mo we should doubtless 
read im) ‘before (or ‘lest °) I become 
a guin ghalann’. [Guin ghalann 
*galann-wounding (or * gatann- 
slaying °) always refers to the slaying 
of one by many : see Táin, p. 988.] 

galraightheach V 18 disease-smitten. 

gan ‘without’ (non-infleclion after 
gan in v.n. phrases, II 23d note). 
gaoi (ga) spear, see under cru. 

[Gaoídheilgeóir “ an Irishian”, see 
supra p. xxxviii.] 

ga[o]ine XI 14 something that gives 
pleasure, a delight. [See examples in : 
Tain ; Acallam ; Dind.Scribes tended 
to treat gaoíne as a variant of caoíne 
(abstract noun of caoín 'excellent, 
delightful ’, cf. : gatne LL, but caine 
Le (Tain 4176); gaoíne comhráidh 
RIA MS 24 P 5, p. 390, but caoínius 
comhrüádh in the corresponding 
verse of the same poem in Duanaire 
Finn (XVII 68). Cf. the g-c variation 
noted infra s.v. goll] 

gar. As a substantive gar expresses 


4 
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the notions (1) proximity, and (2) ad- 
vantage: e.g. (1) ad ghar NXIV 
thee’, and (2) 
mh'annina dhamh nó a dhamnadh. 
tarla gar is amhghar ann, PB 26, 3, 
“my soul's salvation or damnation : 
gain and disaster lie there’. The 
same two notions appear adjectiv- 
ally, (1) in acht ge gar ge ingar úam 
VI 36 'be it near me or far from 


*near saoradh 


me’, and (2) in nírbh i sin an éir- 
g{hle ghar LXI 21 ‘that was no 
helpful rising ' : this second meaning 
‘helpful, profitable ' could also be 
forced into the instances in L 1 
and XVII 102. [Of the meanings 
‘easy’ and ‘probable’ suggested 
for gar (in mar budh gar, L 1), Pt. 
II, p. 169, ‘probable’ is the better 
founded, having a fairly frequent 
negative phrase ní gar, 'it is not 
likely ', to support it (e.g. TBG 
2240; FFE, III, 5490 ; Dioghluim, 
poem 121, q. 2). The translation 
of comhartha gar XVII 102 as ‘a tell- 
ing token' (Pt. I p. 147) lacks 
support.] 

garaidh dat. sg. (: falaigh ) LIV 10 
(see infra Corrigendum to the text) 
“den, lair’, [Nom. spelt garadh, 
Eg., O'R. ; stated by O'R. to be 
masc.] 

gardha ' a garden’: 
g[h]adha XXXIV 6. 

gartha see gairthe. 

gartach (derived from gart 'hospit- 
able") na ngeal-làmh ngartach XX 54 
“of the bountiful white hands". 

gasta (gasda XXIII 82) XX 94, 
XLV 3, LXIX 9 (of men); XX 95 
(of a girl) ; LVI 6 (of a dog) ; XXXV. 
74 (of France); XXXV 75 (of mov- 
ement); XXXV 48 (of ships); 
XVIII 24, XXIII 82 (of swords) ; 
XXXIX 47 (of a spear-point) ; 
LVI 7 (of an arrangement). clever, 
excellent. [See gasta, gastacht in Din- 
neen, and lebar-gasta in AS. Cf. 


€ 


nom. pl. garr- 
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crannda, Dioghluim, 
Bnile Shuibhne, with depreciatory 
meanings. The suppleness or the 
gas, ‘stalk’, doubtless suggested 
life and perfection, the stiffness of 
the crann (‘tree, wood, beam’, 
etc.) imperfection.] 

gé (also acht gé) ‘although '. 1° The 
form gé do is normal before the past 


crannacht, 


tense in classical Irish with verbs 
which take do (e.g. gé do-rinne L 11 ; 
ge do chuiris LXVIII 39). Except- 
ions in the Duanaire are gé rinn- 
eadh LXII 158 and the modern gé go 
in gé go ttainic mé LN VII 26 (emend- 
ation suggested supra p. 169): 
cf. footnote on cé go, gion go, supra 
p. 96. 29 The form gé is sometimes 
used for giodh (= gé + copula), 
as in acht ge gar gé ingar tam VI 
36, acht ge cáomh do c|h]orp L 2. 
39 giodh, though singular in form, 
was already in Old Irish (cid) used 
adverbially before pl. pronouns to 
emphasise them : see supra p. 14, 
l. 3 of notes on poem V (cf. Ped., 
II, p. 207). 4° See also gé chuin 
(alphabetized after géar-rnhana), 
giodh cia and gion go. 

géag-bhonn (from géag ‘branch’ 
and bonn ‘sole of the foot ’): a dha 
gég-bhonn XL 2 ‘of her two feet’. 
The context suggests an unfavour- 
able meaning, but a dha ghég-bhonn 
suggests nothing unfavourable, 
Ridgeway Essays, 237, q. 46. In 
both these examples, as also in 
gég-Mhuire, RIA MS Bk. of Fermoy, 
163, col. 1, 1. 24, and in gég-Fhódhla, 
Gael. Soc. Trans. (Dublin), 1308, 
O'Flanagan's ed. of Teg. Flatha, 
l. 139, géag had best be understood 
as adding nothing to the meaning of 
the word with which it is 
pounded. 

geall‘a pledge’ (Wi.). 1° braighde 
gill LXII 57 ‘captives held in 
pledge, hostages’. 2° Geall is 


com- 
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used somewhat as English ‘prize’ 
(n to ‘win the prize from’, etc.) 
to indicate the superiority of one 
person over another: do bhéradh 
geall a ndubhrois XXIL 30 ‘he 
would win the prize in all you have 
mentioned ' ; geall gaisgidh in dom- 
hain thoir.do chosain in Dearg LXIII 
11 'the Red One proved himself 
superior in valour to all in the 
Orient '. 3° a (= do?) gheall re 
LVII 33 ‘because of’; ’na gheall 
LVII 24 ' because of it? (cf. i ngeall, 
mo locht, Measgra, no. 72, l|. 6, 
‘because of my faults’), 4° is 
gealicéd X117 ‘whichis as valuable 
as a hundred (men)'. 5° nia 
ngioll XLII 97 ‘not in pledge ’, i.e. 
‘permanently ’ (?) 6° ar gheall 
(followed by genitive) LXII 120 
‘rewarded by, paid by’ (2). [For 
examples of many phrases intro- 
ducing the word geall, see Féil- 
sgríbhinn Eóin Mhic Néill, 62-67.] 

gean 'a smile' (Wi): gan ghean 
LXII 3 (of an eye) ‘unpleasant ’. 
Cf. geantarghléss. 

[géan ‘mockery’ in the phrase bear- 
radh geóin, supra, p. 190, 1. 30.] 
géanna 'mocking, satirical ', hardly 
gives sense in gan bheith genna 
( : airm-d[ijétla) XX 43. [Cf. conid 
hísin in tress briathar is génnu ra 
ráded bar Táin Bó Cualnge 'so that 
that is one of the three most satir- 
ical words said on the Cattle Spoil 

of Cooley ', Táin 5121.] 

7? geannaidh see under eissen. 

geantarghléss X VII 91, 94, the name 
of the laughter-provoking string of 
a magic harp. The harp had three 
strings (each called íéd, 91, one of 
them glés, 92), made of silver, 
bronze, and iron. Their names were 
geantarghless,  golltarghless, süan- 
targhlés, When the goltarghléas was 
played, all hearers were sad. When 
the geantarghléas was played, they 


laughed. When the süaníarghléas 
was played, they fell asleep. See 
XVII 90-97. [For suantraige, goll- 
traigi, gendtraigi, which when played 
on the harp induce sleep, grief, and 
laughter, see Cath M. Tuired, RC 
XII, 88 73, 80, 164 (cf. other exam- 
ples: Wi. s.vv. gen-traige, gol- 
traige, suan-traige ; Meyer, Triads, 
no. 122; Plummer, Vitae, I, p. 
cixxii, note 10). Three fairy harpers 
born while their mother, listening 
to music, was in turn sad, glad and 
asleep, are called Goltraiges, Gen- 
traiges and Suantraiges, TBF, 1. 110. 
Suantraiges is the name of the 
sleep-inducing music itself, Dind. 
IV, p. 60, l. 42; and in the story 
of Cú Chulainn and Senbecc, RC, 
VI, 183, ll. 15-20, the three sorts of 
music are likewise called golltraighes, 
gentraighes, | suantraighes. ‘They 
appear as golíiraighles, genniraighe 
gles, suantraighgles, however, in 
another MS of the Senbecc story, 
cited by Meyer, Hib. Min., p. 85, 
note on l. 16, and these forms are 
close to the forms in the Duanaire 
poem, to another version of which 
(see O'Curry, Mann. and Customs, 
III, 223) Meyer (l.c.) refers.] 


gearg XXXIII 15,probably ' curlew ’. 


As neither the Duanaire text nor 
the forms to be mentioned infra 
suggest a nom. sg. geirg, the emende 
ation proposed supra p. 71 is pro- 
bably wrong: instead, emend the 
riming word to iomard and trans- 
late ‘Tonight the curlew sleepeth 
not: high above a storm’s ragings 
the sound of its clear cry is musical : 
between streams it does not sleep ’. 
[Today in Munster (as also in Beg- 
ley’s dictionary, 1732) the Irish for 
curlew is cüirliün. This word has 
clearly been borrowed, directly or 
indirectly,from Old French courlieus. 
Elsewhere today the Irish for curlew 
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is crolach, a name which is listed 
with both masc. and fem. declension 
in IGT, II, §§ 55,56 (16th century) : 
cf.“ crotach & crotach-mara, a Cur- 
lew ", O'Br. (1768); “ crutagh- 
mara", Keogh, Zoologia (1739), p. 
27. I know of no Old or Middle 
Irish instance of either cüirliün or 
crotach as names for the curlew. 
Could ge(a)rg have been a Middle 
Irish name for this common Irish 
bird? From the 12th-century Duan- 
aire instance already cited it would 
appear that a gearg could be heard 
in the night crying musically high 
above the ragings of a storm near 
streams. The ge(a)rg's cry is again 
referred to in what is probably a 
12th century quatrain in ZCP, VII, 
303, q. 14, where we are warned 
not to place (superstitious) trust 
in it: nā hadhair do ghothaibh gerg. 
The curlew frequents wild marsh- 
lands, where its clear whistle is often 
to be heard at night through wind 
and rain. Moreover the curlew's 
call is not unlike that of the quail, 
a bird which frequents tilled land 
and whose presence (like the cur- 
lew's) is more often recognized by 
its distinctive call (“ a liquid quic, 
quic-ic, usually repeated from five 
to a dozen times", Fr. P. G. Kenne- 
dy, in Studies, 1944, p. 256) than by 
its appearance. The etymological 
spelling of the Irish name for the 
quail is probably gearg guirt (modern 
pronunciation geara guirt). It would 
thus mean 'the field gearg ' as op- 
posed to the (marsh) gearg or curlew. 
(Geara guirt has been spelt gearr- 
adh guirt by the 18th-century lexico- 
graphers Begley and O’Brien, fol- 
lowed by the 19th-century O'Reilly : 
its pronunciation has been repres- 
ented as garra-guirt by the Wexford- 
born medical writer J. Keogh in his 
Zoologia (1739), p. 74. In Bedel's 


Old Testament (1685) the pl. is 
na gearraguirt, Ex. xvil3,na gearra- 
goirt, Ps. cv 40. All these pre- 
20th-century authorities agree in 
identifying the geara guirt with the 
quail. The extinction of the quail 
in western Ireland in recent times 
(see Studies, 1944, 251 sq.) has led 
to confusion in application of the 
name today : the West Cork narrator 
of the Irish imitation of the call of 
the geara guirt published in Béal- 
oideas, III, 463, no. 73, could not, 
for instance, identify the geara 
guirt, but knew that an older 
generation distinguished it from the 
traona or 'corncrake ' : cf. similar 
confusion, Dinneen s.v. “ geárr, 
gearra".) The obscure Middle Irish 
atracht gercc a gurt lodain, ACL, 
IIl, 310, q. 6, ‘a gearg arose from 
Lodan’s field’, hardly helps us to 
identify the gearg : the context sug- 
gests that the sentence indicates an 
unexpected event; but the exact 
meaning of Lodan's field (glossed 
slíabh ‘a mountain ’) is unknown.] 


géar-mhana: ad-g|h]niü ... gérmhana 


Find (sic leg.) am ag|h]aigh III 8d 
note'Irecognize Fionn’s keen omen 
coming against me’ (ie. ‘1 ani 
mysteriously conscious of Fionn's 
approach . [For the compound 
géir-mheanma ‘keen spirit’ in this 
sense see the note already referred 
to. The use of géur-mhuna ‘keen 
“keen 
spirit is not unnatural and may 
not indicate corruption of the text. 
The simple meanma, uncompounded 
with géar, is also used to express 
mysterious consciousness of pres- 
ence or approach: a mheannma do 
bheith agad 'that you should be 
mysteriously conscious of his ap- 
prosch ^ ZCGP NDS. 1. 20, 
and ib., following lines, do bhi a 
mheanma ag Duibh Lacha and Tárla 


omen’ for géir-mheanma 
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orm ... meanmna M[hjongdin (ef. 
similar sentences in other version, 
Imram Brain, I, ed. Meyer, Append- 
ix, p. 67, 1. 14,1. 15) ; atā menma in 
islóig ocom innocht LU 4693. In 
MacAlpine's Gael. Dict. meanma 
is explained as" a sensation about 
the lip or elbow,supposed to portend 
a sudden death”.] 


gé c[h]uin (+ pres. subj.) XVII 88 


when (non-interrogative, referring 
to the future). [The clasical form 
is gé chuin not giodh chuin : cf. IGT, 
unpublished portion, RIA MS 24 
P 8, p. 238, “ gé chuin c[óir], gidh 
chuin l[ochtach]" : for instances of 
non-interrogative use with pres. 
subj. referring to future time see Dán 
IDX, WIN, f ws HGS EBAN: 
IGT, II, ex. 1229; some of these 
instances prove that the gé was un- 
stressed, the cuin stressed. Cohin 
(stress on second syllable), meaning 
‘when?’ (interrogative, followed 
by indicative) in spoken Cork Irish, 
may be connected.] 

géill (v.n. XX 82 “submission, to 
submit ’. It was probably a mistake 
to alter the gen. sg. géille to géillidh, 
supra LXII 125c note, as there 
seems to have been a nom. form 
géill beside géilleadh : cf. an bhean 
nar ghaibh géill da lochi DG? 83, 
44, ‘the woman who did not accept 
(the necessity of) admitting her sin ’, 
aud manuy examples referred to in 
Amhráin E. R. Uf Shúilleabháin 
(1901), p. 168. 


geinim: inar ghein corruption of 


earlier a ngén[a]ir “in which was 
born’, supra p. 102, note to XLIII 
la;ar gheinsiair corruption of ar 
ghcinseadair' where they were born ' 
supra p. 90, note to XNNXVII 6. 
geilt “a lunatic’; but in VII I7, 
26, in gheilt is a sort of bird. 
geinntlidhe: go g. XNIV 59 ‘in a 
magic way, by magic’. [Cf. Stair 
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Ereuil, ed. Quin, where na cerda 
geinniliglhi sin of Y. 1781 are refer-- 
red to in l. 1786 as na cerda dral- 
ghechta sin.) 

géir-mheanma see under géar- 
mhana. 

geis faboo see Subject Index. 

geóin (gen. sg.) see bearradh geóin. 


> 


gialla ' submission a ngialla (em- 
endation proposed supra p. 138, 
note to LIX 20a) ‘in bondage’. 
[Cf. various cases of O.I. giallae 
glossing various cases of deditio, etc., 
MI. 72b24, 72b11, 63a12.] gíalladh 
(v.n. of gíallaim * | submit °’) occurs 
in ar ngialladh don áon-dhuine NX 
82 (ef. TBG 2883). [A v.n. gíall 
also exists, IGT, 11, $ 95 (p. 127, 
l. 4), and TBG; i ngiall ‘in bond- 
age ' DG?, poem 21, 11, poem 25, 7 ; 
giall dó ‘to submit to him’ FFE, 
II, 240, 1. 3779.] 

gifo]dh see under gê although. gi[o]dh 
cia XLIX 44 whoever. [Cf. cidh cia 
doni ACIP, OS, Sil, I, Fo) 

giollacht : agar ngiollacht Il 32 (cf. 
second version LXVI 44) ‘guiding 
us’. ['Act of leading a horse’ is 
one of the meanings given gioll- 
acht by Dinneen.] 

giollannraidh ghnath (nom. sg.) 
XVII 16 ‘permanent servants’ 
(doubtless horseboys, houndboys, 
etc.). [From giolla ‘lad, servant ' 
+ n + collective ra(i)dh: the n 
has doubtless come from inghean- 
ra(i)dh (inghean + ra(i)dh), listed 
beside gillannradh, gillannraidh, 
IGT, MW, § 12 (1 18) $ 13 (0; 
The n is not doubled in the 12th- 
ceutury spelling gillanrad Alman 
úare LL 145b16.] 

gion go ‘although ... not ' [from older 
cen co (gen gu AS 769), literally 
‘without that ', used in Mid. Ir. to 
express ‘although ... not’: cf. gin 
(for older cen) in gin umlugud ‘ with- 
out allegiance ' and gin biad ‘ with- 
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out food’ ZCP, I, pp. 404, 406, 
(Marco Polo, $$ 146, 149). — Pro- 
fessor Bergin has drawn my atten- 
tion to thesimilar French sans que]. 
1° (normal negative use) gin gub 
XLVII 32, gin gur XLI 16. 2° Su- 
pra p. 96 note to XLI 4a, and foot- 
note, may be found examples of laie 
literary use of gion go to express the 
positive ‘although’ (classical gé 
already instanced in this glossary): 
further examples are gcion gur 
chiontach Cain 'although Cain was 
guilty ’, Stair an Bhiobla (Ua 
Ceallaigh) (early 18th century), vol. 
II, p. 12,1. 20, and gion goraibh sé 
i neart 7 i n-aois fheardha ' although 
he was in (full) strength and of ma- 
ture age ’, ib. p. 47,1. 17, and other 
examples, ib., p. 225, 1l. 14, p. 231, 
Vo 2435 [De 248 T24. 

? gionoidhe : ar in slios ngarp ngin- 
oidhe LIV 25. 

girr-fhiadh a hare see under miol. 

? giul gennaidh see under eissen. 

glac 'the hand (envisaged as grasp- 
ing)'; 'a handful'. 19 Goll na 
nglac XLIII 27 ‘gripping Goll’. 
2° a nglaic chuill XVI 12 ‘in the 
fork of a hazel-tree `. 

glas in spoken Irish (cf. Gaelic Jnl., 
V, 29, note 13) means ‘green’ (of 
grass, etc.), ' grey ' (of hair or wool), 
‘chilly’ of weather. Its Welsh 
cognate glas (cf. Spurrell's Welsh- 
English Dict., ed. Anwyl) means 
“blue, azure ; pale; grey ; verdant, 
green, fresh, young’. Some in- 
stances in Duanaire Finn will be 
noticed here. For the gen. pl. 
glais-eitreach see Glaiseitreacha 
(literally ‘green furrows’) in the 
Index of Places. For glais-fhian 
(literally ‘ grey warband ' or 
‘youthful warband’) see under 
Fian in the Index of Heroes. For 
glais-iarna ‘a grey hank (of thread) ' 
see infra iarna, In XXV 1 glas 


means ‘grey’ (of a man's hair). In 
in glas galraightheach V 18 glas 
doubtless means ‘pale person’. 
[Cf.: ‘cia bànail 7 düb-glasait do 
beoil? ' (of lips at death), PH 8131 ; 
glassad (better perhaps imglassad) 
(v.n. referring to the colour assumed 
at death) ACL, III, p. 2, l. 1 and 
note 1; Scottish Gaelic ọn lā 
ghlasadh do bheul (referring to a 
dead man), Gael. Songs of M. Mac- 
Leod, ed. J. C. Watson, 1. 1207.] 
In glasannraidh is giollannraidh 
ghnáth XVII 16 (cf. supra gioll- 
annraidh) the collective glasann- 
raidh may mean ‘youths’, the 
element glas here suggesting im- 
maturity as the cognate Welsh 
glas does in glaslanc, glaswas, which 
both mean ‘stripling’? (cf. Wil- 
liams, Canu Llywarch Hen, p. 108, 
uote on II, 15b). [The well-establ- 
ished glaslaith (cf. AC 1230, § 2, 
1256, § 5, I. 26) appears in the 
version of the Duanaire quatrain 
contained in RIA MS 24 P 5, p. 
384, and it suits the metre better 
perhaps than glasannraidh. That 
the second syllable of glasláith could 
be (and perhaps always should be) 
long is shown by rimes with cas- 
b[h]láith and cimhasb[h]|láith, IGT, 
II, exx. 641, 642. It is collective in 
meaning and indicates some sort of 
fighting men : cf. do chuir a ghlas- 
laith ocus a aes fedma d'innradh 
ocus argain Aeda Guaire, Silva 
Gad. (O'Grady), I, 66, 1. 28.] 


gléasta, basic meaning 'equipped '. 


19 glésta NLI 7 (of words) ' polished 
neat, well-prepared’ (?).  [Cf. 
risin ngadan (?) nglésta nguithbhinn 
do chanad in fer soinemail sídhi AS 
1702). 29 fan maoíl ghlésta mar 
ghualach XXXVI 13 ‘about his 
head, which had the appearance of 
coal’ (2). 

gleann ‘a glen’; dat, sg. glinn 
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(: gen. sg. Finn) XIV 30, ghleann 
(emended to ghlinn) (: sinn) 
note to XXXI 2a, but ghleann 
( : beann) XX XII 8 and don ghlionn 
(: Fionn) emendation of XXIV 48c 
(supra p. 63); gen. sg. ghlinne 
(emended to ghleanna)( : hEachach) 
note to XXIV 66b. 

gléire XXXIX 34 pick, choice, flower. 
[Fianaigecht.] 

gleó ‘battle, strife’, variously in- 
flected as follows. 1° The masc. 
gleó of IGT, II, 108, which is un- 
inflected in the sg.: object of verbs 
LXII 34, LXIV 20; dat. sg. XXIII 
150, (emended to rime with beó, from 
MS gleódh) XXIV 50b note; gen. 
sg. LXII 70. In the nominative 
phrase gleó Gacid|h]eal XLIX 23 the 
meaning is doubtful. 29 gleódh: 
nom. sg. (: roicheól) NXIII 104; 
after prepositions XVIII 20, XXIII 
115; object of verb XNIII 154. 
[Cf. gen. sg. gleóidh TD, poem 11, 
q. 22.] 3? gairbh-ghliaidh (nom. sg. 
XXIII 46 (really dat. sg. of the 
fem. inflection of gleó, IGT, II, 
97), dat. sg. a n-aird-ghlíaidh XLIX 
25, go nglíaidh 39, gen. sg. glíadh 
LIN 21. 4° gliadh dat. sg. XX 99, 
gen. sg. gliaidh XXIII 112, LIX 17. 

gleórán (the context suggests that it 
is edible) LXVIII {1 lady-smock (?). 
[Gleórán is identified by the 18th- 
century scribe of RIA MS I v 1, 
section J, f. 18v., with" Cardamine, 
Ladies Smock, or Cuckoo-flower". 
The Lady-smock (Cardamine prat- 
ensis) belongs to the family Cruci- 
ferae, to which Water-cress also 
belongs. Gleérdn is mentioned beside 
biorar (bilar) ‘water-cress’, Buile 
Shuibhne (1931), l. 468 (edible), 
and O'Grady, Cat, p. 179, l 4 
(suitable for compounding embroc- 
ations).] 

gloinidhe ‘crystalline ' : ar in gcolbha 
ngloinídhe XVII 63. 


gloir-ghreadhnach 


loudly exultant 
see greadhnach. 


glomhar (dat. sg.) XXIV 44 ‘the - 


mouth (of a beast)’. [Cu tarla indara 
cenn don bhir isin carput uachturach 7 
in cenn ele isin carput íichtarach cu 
ros-düin a glomar (of a dog pierced 
through the jaws by a javelin) 
AS 1912-4. Cf. glomrach ‘muzzle, 
bridle ', Dind.] 


glüair (dat. sg. fem.) III 2 bright. 
gluaisis (3 sg. pret.) 


NNN VS 
‘sent’. [Transitive use of glúai- 
sim, as in Triur iascaire do gluais 
gaeth assin tír seo dar n-indsaigid 
AS 5967.] 


gnaoí ‘fame’. 1° Usually ‘good fame 


glory ’, as in saoghal gearr 7 gnaoi 
fhada prophesied for [Cà Chulainn], 
RIA MS Bk. of Fermoy, 147, l. 18. 

Almost all instances in the Duanaire - 
might be classified under this mean- 
ing (XN 14, XXIII 75, 79, 204, 
LXII 10, LXVI 60), 2° “(bad) 
fame ' (?) : in XXIV 54 olc a gnaoí 
may mean ‘she is of evil repute '. 
3° In the translation, in the in- 
stances already cited, gnaoí has 
generally been given the meanings 
‘appearance, countenance ', which 
it sometimes has in Modern Mun- 
ster poetry (e.g. aingir.. 'na mbeidh 
lasa tri litis 'na gnaoi mar aladh, 
O'Daly, Poets and Poetry, 2nd ser., 
p. 78; cf. also Merriman's Cuirt, 
ed. Ó Foghludha, glossary) (In 
spoken Ulster Irish it has the mcan- 
ing ‘beautiful appearance ', ' beau- 
ty’. as in cé aca fholuigheas grádh 
gráin nó nochtas grádh gnaoi,'' Máire", 
Cioth is D., p. 31). 4° In LNI 10 
gnací has (doubtless wrongly) been 
given the meaning ‘pleasure, will ’, 
(better ‘fame, repute, honour’): 
the well-instanced meaning ‘love’ 
was in the translator’s mind (cf. 
grádh nó gnaoi DG?*, poem 5, 42., 
mo ghean [éin is mo ghnaoi ib., poem 
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87, 64, " gnuighe" “love”, J. H. 
Molloy, Grammar, 1867, p. 35). 
gnás : do shíor-ghnás XXIII 49 ' con- 

tinually °. 

gné appearance, note on XLVII licd; 
good appearance, beauty, note on 
XLIII 43c. 

gnüis ‘face’: maidhm do ghnüisibh 
XCIX 18 "utter rout” (?). [Cf. 
the same phrase Caithréim Cellaig, 
ed. Mulchrone, 1. 90.] 

1 go 'with' sometimes eclipses not 
alone the word which immediately 
follows, but also the word which 
qualifies or is governed by that word, 
as in go n-iomad ceneadh XIX 21. 

2 go (negative nd, nach, etc.) in wish 
and purpose clauses : see supra note 
to XXXIII 10d and footnotes on 
p lo 

gó a lie see iomarghó. 

goinidibh (dat. pl.) LIV 10 woundings 
(2). [Perhaps connected with the 
adj. gonaideach used of death by 
Seán Clárach Mac Domhnaill ed. 
Ó Foghludha, p. 69, poem 14,1. 1; 
and of bad weather by H. O'Sulliv- 
an in his Diary, ed. McGrath, 7. xi. 
28, p. 50, 1. 15 : cf. agus tiocfidh ad- 
tuaidh go goinideach fuar. deamhain 
agus a sluagh gléasta, orally pre- 
served Munster poem, An Müsgraigh- 
each, no. 4 (1944), p. 8, 1. 13.] 

goir in sruth goir (VI 20c note) is 
doubtless part of a placename. 

goltarghléas 
ghléss. 

goll (nickname of Aodh after he had 
lost an eye) IV 39 one-eyed (for this 
nickname see supra p. lxix, and 
Fotha Catha Cnucha, LU 3177-3182). 
[Fintan (in salmon form) lost one 
eye and was therefore called Goll 
Essa Ruaid, Anecdota, I, 27. The 
abstract noun guille LU 3256 is 
explained by the words no gollad 
iarom a rosc fo chosmailius Con 
Culaind .,. ar bá dán dosom.. no 


see under geantar- 
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slocad indala sail LU 3260. In 
Thes. Pal., II, 236, 1. 1, coll glosses 
Latin acc. sg. luscum (The inter- 
change of c and g is puzzling. Ped- 
ersen explains it as the making per- 
manent of the eclipsis of the c 
which would be normal after a 
preceding accusative. In Bally- 
vourney today gliste for classical 
cliste *clever' probably shows the 
influence of the synonymous glic. 
Cf. also the variation between gaoíne 
and caoíne commented on supra 
s.v. gaoíne). On cáoch as a synonym 
of goll see supra p. Ixxii.] 

gonach (adj. wounding see éacht- 
ghonach. 

gráinche : fir g[h]rainche NX XIII 124 
‘horrid men’. [Gráinche seems to 
be gen. of the abstract noun, or a 
peculiar pL, of an adj. gráineach. 
Cf. the comparative gránche in ní 
rabe ní bad gránche oldás in luath- 
letrad 7 in luath-thinme do-rat 
forru, IT, II, p. 52, 1. 1652.] 

grange ‘an angry frown’, etc.: 
grangca is doubtless gen. sg. of 
this word in (uireann g|h]rangca 
LXII 134 'an angry onslaught ' 
(but ghraingce should be read to 
rime with Fraingce). [Dinneen gives 
a nom. sg. (originally perhaps dat.) 
grainne " a frown, a disdainful ex- 
pression of the face ; a whetting of 
the teeth; disgust; aliter drainnc 
and granne, (QUIS 
Spoken Kerry and Clare examples 
may be found s.v. grainne in Héilth- 
íní and in MacClüin's Caint an 
Chláir. A Galway speaker writes 
Ni raibh peeler orthu gan grainnc 
agus goic throda (of armed police- 
men pursuing a man who had re- 
sisted arrest), Bairéad, An Geall 
a Briseadh, p. 209, l. 27. In Ó 
Bruadair, III, p. 90, poem xiii, 
q. 20, lán do ghrannc has been 
translated “ full of moroseness", 


moroseness, 
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Dinneen also has a verb grainnc- 
ighim ‘1 disdain, loathe, eic." In 
BNE, I. p. 180, 1. 32, beith graingc- 
iuil (recte graingceamhail) gruamdha 
cruaidh indicates undesirable quali- 
ties in a man.] 

greadhnach (an adj. formed from 
greadhan ‘noise, clamour °) normal- 
ly seems to indicate some quality 
more pleasing than mere noisiness, 
such as EXULTANCY,as when applied 
to heroes (in various oblique cases) 
SONOS diss ONQLJOD SY), ILS IN Dil, 
LXVII 10, or in go glóir-ghreadh- 
nach (of a victorious host) XXXV 
59 'loudly exultant '. Cf. remarks 
on caitheasach supra. 

greagh (gen. pl.) (mis-spelt greadh) 
LV 3 ‘of horses’, corresponds to 
the collective nom. sg. groigh 
“horses ’ instanced infra. 
greallach : gen. sg. na greallaighe VI 
15, probably, as in most literary 
instances, a placename. (The word 
is used today in Connacht to mean 
‘mud ' (McKenna sw. ‘mud rand 
it has some similar meaning in 
Ulster (cf. the gen. pl. greallach, 
" Máire", Nuair a Bhi Mé Og, p. 
153, 1. 23, and the dat. sg. i ngreall- 
aigh, ib., 1. 26, referring to damp 
places). The old acc. form cu Gren- 
laich Fote (a placename, Thes. Pal. 
II, 238, l|. 9) suggests derivation 
from disyllabic grian ‘bottom’, 
where the disyllabic ia would, on 
additionof a syllable, be contracted 
toshorte. Asimilar lach formation, 
in which n! also becomes ll, is 
Galway millach ‘mire’ (J. H. 
Molloy, Grammar, p. 26), Munster 
münlach ‘farmyard liquid" (Mc- 
Kenna s.v. ‘mud ’), which clearly 
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said by Dinneen to be sometimes 
fem., means ‘a spell, a bout, a 
turn’, There is an old fem. gress 
(discussed in Ériu, X1I,95) doubtless 
identical with  O'Cl.'s greis .i. 
orgain (of which an instance is 
greis oidhche" a nocturnal assault", 
FM 1507) : cf. do ghreasa, do mhadh- 
manna, 'your assaults and over- 
throwings', Dioghluim 120, 37; 
nom. sg. gach greas aigmhéil ‘every 
dreadful assault ’, ib. 92, 14.] 


rinn. 1° ‘pleasant, pleasing ', as in 
o 


fa pairt g[h]rinn (of a decision hon- 
ourable for Gol! and good for all) 
LXI 16; a fhir nach grinn (of an 
annoying person) LVII 21 ; go glan 
grinn (of men living together in 
peace) XXII 23. [65 oun 
pleasant ... workmanlike ', meanings 
given to grinn by O'R.] 2° ‘keen, 
piercing ', as perhaps in sgé! gáidh 
grinn (of unpleasant news) XLIX 2. 
(Cf. Ériu, III, 110, § 1, where it is 
stated that the best MS glosses 
féig “keen, sharp’ by grinn. When 
it qualifies words such as gábhadh 
*danger ',as in gíarba gábud grind 
LU 9431, grinn could hardly mean 
‘lovely’ or “pleasant '.] 39 Used 
as a vaguely complimentary epithet 
grinn may be translated 'lovely ' 
or ‘pleasant’, or ‘keen’, ‘deft’, 
in accordance with the context: 
(of persons NIX 14, XX 87, 
NXX 44, 74, 97, 99, 212, XXIV 14, 
XLVII 41, 48; (of persons, in the 
compound word airm-ghrinn) XLII 
76, 102, 108, XLVII 39 ; (of a dog) 
XNIV 2; (ot a battle) XX 6; (of 
the sun) LNIV 25; (of sad music) 
XVII 93; (of valour) XIX 168, 
SENSI 12. 


griobh. The bird intended in in ghribh 
ingnech imard, V11 17, is doubtless 

aoin V 26 seems to mean ‘we got the mythical ‘griffin ’. 

a turn of his injuriousness’. [In — griolla ‘slaughter’, as in ni c[A]uiril 

spoken Irish greas, usually masc., griolla NIX 17b note, [Griolla seems 


comes from mún ‘urine '.] 
greas: fuaramar greis dia d{hjomh- 
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to be almost a synonym of ár 
“slaughter ', but with a secondary 
meaning ‘oppression, injurious 
treatment ’ (the slaughter, etc., of 
helpless people or things); cf. 
griolladh referring to the act of ill- 
treating or misusing a harp by 
playing badly on it, Measgra I, and 
fa ghriolla na nGall re treall ar 
Ghaodhalaibh, RIA MS 23 N 12, 
p. 133, (= R. O Foghludha’s edition 
of Eóghan an Mhéirín Mac Carr- 
thaigh’s poems, p. 46, l. 70) (var- 
iant cited in Measgra I), where 
griclla must mean ‘oppression '. 
In the poem by Gofraidh Fionn Ó 
Dalaigh cited in Measgra 1, ag 
maoidheamh a méir-ghriolla clearly 
refers to the event described as ag 
macidhimh dir Fhionnlochlann in 
the preceding stanza (Dioghluim, 
poem 85, q. 16), that is to say 
griollamust be practically synonym- 
The construction of 
griolla with cuirim in the Duanaire 
instance (NIN 17), would corresp- 
ond to the common construction of 
ár with cuirim. Gáir and griolla may 
often associated in 
phrases such as 6 do chuirsiom cath 
Crionna. 6 do ghdirsiom ar ngriolla. 
RIA MS 24 G 8, p. 276,1. 16, “when 
we had won the battle of Crionna 
and had cheered our slaughtering 
(of the enemy) ', and * gáir Gaoidh- 
eal, ar an giolla. ag maoidheamh 
a móir-ghriolla (verse by Gofraidh 
Fionn already cited): cf. IT [1], 
286, 1. 14, bá gáir chommaidmi ocus 
buada. 
mistaken idea, incorporated in the 
scribe's gloss LO) joe SIX ES 
that griolla means gáir.] 
gri[o]th ‘a cry ° (Wi. ; Triads) is used 
of pigs (cf. 
gairm ; nī grithaidter muca, Ériu, 
XII, 48,1. 15). The phrase mar budh 
gri[o]th áil aon-mhuice, Duanaire 


ous with ár. 


have been 


Hence perhaps arose the 


especially nī gairther 
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Finn, III, 31, literally ‘as though 
it were shrieking of the brood of 
one sow ', seems to be a proverbial 
phraseused to expressunited action : 
cf. uair is grilhugud áil aen-muice 
leo, AS 6734 ; i n-oenfhecht do-bertis 
a mbdig.ba crith (read grith) ail 
oen-mucci leo, Cath R. na R., ed. 
Hogan, § 57. 
groigh (mis-spelt groidh ; O.I.spelling 
graig) XXXIX 28 ‘horses ' (collect- 
sge): my the gem. pi 
greagh instanced supra. 
grúagach, a magic being, akin to, or 
belonging to, the siodh-folk, some- 
times friendly, sometimes not: see 
Grüagach in the Index of Heroes. 
güala a shoulder’ : 
(governing a genitive) XXII 38, 
MNT, 11, 12. beside 
güalach ‘coal’: gen. sg. in ghüalaigh 
XXXVI 8, dat. sg. mar ghüalach 13. 
[Apparently a by-form of gual.] 
guin ghalann 'galann-slaying ' see 
under galann. guine see under 
céad- first. guineach see céad- 
ghuineach hundred-slaying. 
gus 'energy, activity, power ', com- 
mon in chevilles : nom. sg. V 27, XI 
S NOWUDUZES g gla, epu. AIM) Si, AD 
2. IOWIUD 3, S22 mem. fol. (2 SM 
13. Hence gusmhar ‘active’, in 
«n aignidh ghlé-ghloin ghusmhair 
SVEN Ik 


ive nom. 


Lj 


ar güalainn 


[i 


i (eclipsing) prep. ‘in’ (governing da- 
tive), 'into' (governing acc.). The 
case distinction was disappearing 
during the Middle Irish period (cf. 
PH, p. 746, 1. 13 sq.). Thus we get 
modern examples such as 
m Brugh (with an eclipsing, original- 
ly accusative, article) LXVIII 98, 
meaning ‘in the Brugh’ (for older 
dative ’san Bhrugh). In conjunction 
with the article, forms such as 
insan, 'san, are normal, but occa- 
sionally, before t,we get is (as), as in 


"san 
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as-tigh-si LIX 24 ‘in this house’. 
For a note on dialectal ar for inar 
‘in our’ see supra p. 86, footnote. 

i see inn-i-ssi these. 

jairnéis: 'na tairnéis NNNVWI 22 
‘behind him’. 

íalach ‘leash’ (Ir. Syll. Po.): ar 
iallach (of hounds) LXVIII 3. 

iara (nom. sg.) LXVIII 8 squirrel. 
[The context (cf. also the pre-19th- 
century examples to be cited in this 
note) shows that the íara is a tree- 
animal different from the lothan 
or 'marten' (see infra toghán). 
Martens and squirrels are the only 
Irish tree-animals. The squirrel, 
eommon in Ireland in the Middle 
Ages (C. B. Moffat, The Mammals 
of Ireland, Proe. of the RIA, 44 B 6, 
p. 87 sq.), died out as a native spe- 
cies after the 17th century. This 
explains why, though the squirrel 
is once again common in Ireland, 
having been re-introduced, probably 
about the beginning of the 19th 
eentury, it is nevertheless hard to 
get an Irish name for it from pre- 
sent-day native speakers of Irish. 
It explains also why there is con- 
fusion in applieation of the old word 
fara. 'Thus, —though iara ruadh 
still clearly means squirrel in the 
northern poem from an 18th-centu- 
ry MS edited by Prof. O'Toole in 
Féilsgríibhinn Eóin Mhic Néill, p. 
138, q. 3 (an iara ruadh 'gá ghrianu- 
ghadh i n-uachtar crann få aoibh 
ann), and in the Wexford-born J. 
Keogh's Zoologia(1739)(Index “Jra- 
ruo squirrel”), — Dinneen assigns 
‘weasel’ as a meaning for iar, fara, 
and iaróg, while tara ruadh is given 
by him as an Omeath (Ulster) word 
for a ‘red hare’. That weasel and 
hare are not the original meanings 
of iara is, however, certain, for 
neither the Irish stoat (called “wea- 
sel' in Ireland), nor the hare, are 


tree-animals, and both have other 
well-established names (eas, easóg, 


eaisin; girrfhiadh, miol muighe). | 


Cormac’s etymology (c. A. D. 900) 
of fara .i. tar-fhot .i. fo hiarthor bis 
.i. fo herball (Aneedota, IV, § 777) 
may refer to the squirrel’s bushy 
tail curving over its back: it may 
be translated ^ fara, from tar ‘hin- 
der’ and fof ‘under it’: she is 
under her hinder part, i,e., under 
her tail". In IGT, II, § 145, fara 
(fem.) is given gen.. sg. forms farann 
and faruinne, and ib. ex. 1949, there 
is reference to the squirrel's habit 
of making a hidden hoard of hazel- 
nuts: call tré fhalach íaruindi. a 
mbarr dharach dílinde ʻa hazel 
through a squirrel's eache, in the 
top of a huge oak '.] 


jardruim (dat. or ace. sg.) LVI 4, 


apparently the part of an animal's 
back just before the haunch. [Cf. 
Dinnenn's fardrom ‘the keel of a 
boat ’.] 


íargnó [mase.} XLIX 11 grief. [Cf. 


Dan Dé and Dioghluim. The g may 
be either lenited or not, IGT, II, 
108.] 


iarmairt XLIX 10 consequence. [He- 


sen iarmnairt.] íarmartach IV 18 
effective. [This meaning, suggested 
in Hessen's Lexicon, is in keeping 
with the meaning ' consequence ' for 
tarmairt, and also with the frequent 
use of ainíarmartach (meaning ori- 
ginally probably 'of bad effect, of 
dreadful effect’), to qualify sub- 
stantives meaning ‘battle, blow’, 
ete.] 


iarm[h]othá : (spelt ier mo tha XVII 


26) 'after this '. [Measgra II ; Hes- 
sen.] 


jarna ‘a hank, a skein’: glais-iarna 


NNNV 113 (cf. note supra p. 81) 
'a grey hank (of thread)'. [Con- 
nacht instances of farna are: J. H. 
Molloy, Grammar (1867), p- 33, 
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iarna “a skean” ; Lia Fail, III, 17, 
l. 8, iarna (connected with weaving). 
A classical form (referringto curling 
hair) is forna (: rícghna), IGT, II, 
ex. 1521 (masc. io-stem: cf. ib. 
$ 2, p. 39, I. 29). With the modern 
Munster pl. árnat, cited in the note 
supra p. 81, cf. d'iürnaoibh, Ó 
Bruadair, vol. II, p. 282, 
XXXVI, q. 48. Dinneen has iarna, 


poem 


forna, árna.] 

jarraidh ‘seeking’: ar h’iarraidh 
LVI 1 ‘in the state of looking for 
thee, in the state of having lost 
thee '. [Dinneen ar iarraidh ' sought 
for, missing, wanting '.] 

idh ‘circlet, shackle’, etc.: an idh 
oir (attached to a dogleash) LVI 11 
‘the golden collar’. [Cf. an Iodh 
Morainn (St. fr. K., no 6) which 
used to be put round men’s necks. 
In spite of this spelling, however, 
it would appear from IGT, II, § 14, 
that the dh was slender all through ; 
the gen. sg. would have been na 
hidhe.] 

ifreann, normally hell: see Index of 
Heroes for its use apparently to 
indicate The Ruler of Hell. 

il-dhealbhach XXXIX 36 (il-dheal- 
mhach XVI 37) ‘beauteous, of ma- 
ny beauties’. Cf. il-reachtach, 
iol-chrothach. 

il-phíast monster see under péist. 

il-reachtach (gen. sg. masc. il-reach- 
taigh I 1), literally ' many-formed ', 
doubtless (like the similar z/-dhealbh- 
ach, iol-chrothach) means ‘beau- 
teous, of many beauties’. 

[imbas for-osnai (O. I. spelling), li- 
terally great knowledge which tllu- 
minates, a magic means of obtaining 
knowledge, is referred to supra, p. 
EN, I, BOS Do Wr, Jh WAR fo, tee 
Il, 4b 3 Ro WSU, Tl, S 8 p- 199, L 1.] 

imma-lle see ma-lle. 

im-chían XLVI 1 very far. 

imdheadhail (v. n.); misspelt iom- 
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dheaghait II 6 (see note supra p. 8) 
probably ‘parting’ (intransitive) ; 
misspelt imdeaghail XLII 30 'se- 
parating' (transitive). 

imdhénamh NII 7 ornamentaticn. 
imd[h]énm[h]aigh (adj., dat. sg. 
fem.) NII 6 ornamented. 

imdhis went see under imtheacht. 

im-gheal (gen. sg. fem. im-ghile 
XXXV 130) “very bright’. 

[imirche ‘a drove’ see corr-imirche 
supra s.v. corr.] 

imlionn, for older imlinn 'navel', 
see supra p. 160, note on LXV 12d. 

impidhe ‘supplication’: for the — 
phrase ar mh'ineac[h] 's ar mk’ im- 
pidhe see supra s.v. eineach. 

imrim 'I play', etc.: fut. 1st sg. 
ni imeóra LXIX 10a note. 

imt[h]eacht [masc. u-stem, IGT, II, 
24] (v. n.) LVI 5 ‘going’ : imperat. 
2nd sg. imthigh LII 2 ; pret. 3d sg. 
imdhis LIV 11, do imidh LXVIII 
105; pret. 3d pl. do img|[h]eadar 
LXVI 40. 

i n- (preposition) see i. 

iná, ináid see 1 ná and 3 ná. 

inbhear : nom. sg. an [-ionnbhior, in 
t-innbhior LXVI 80b, 80d; dat. 
sg. inbhior, innbhear LXVI 78, 79 ; 
-— apparently another name for 
gabhal an choire: see supra s.v. 
gabhal — ; translated ‘pointed 
spit’ in Pt. II (and supra, p. 9, 
note on II 47c), as though it were 
a compound of inn ‘top, point, 
end’ and bior 'a spit, spear’ ; but 
the first element is more probably 
the prefix in- (ind-) (=‘in’). For 
discussion of the meaning, which 
is doubtful, see: Meyer, Mac Con- 
glinne, 182; Thurneysen, Helden- 
sage, 650 ; Knott, Togail Br. D.D., 
85 (inber cairi * this seems to be a 
bar used for lifting the caldron, 
being inserted in rings at each 
side"); Hessen. 

ineach see eineach honour, generosily. 
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inf[h]iachus XVIII 1 indebtedness(?). 

ing[h]ealtradh (dat. sg. NIV 17 
grazing. [Formed from ingheil.] 

inghean a maiden. For its treatment 
as an fairmbéarla (with elidable i), 
sce supra p. 99 (note on XLII 46b), 
p. 101, I. 4 (cf. p. 102, 1. 3), p. 106 
(note on XLIV 13b). 

inneallta LXIII 31 ready (hardly 
well-equipped, as translated, Pt. II, 
p. 307). 

inneónadh (fhe act of broiling, see 
under fulacht and fulachtadh. 

inn-i-ssi (= O.I. ind i se) ‘these’, 
see supra, p. 24, note on XII 17a 
(Gis Do BBs lk By 

innilt (nom. sg.) LXII 115, LNV 1 
maid-servant. [Inaill Wi.:  inilt 
RIA MS 23 B 3, f. 44a; innilt RIA 
MSB IMi f. 58r. 1 21, referring. 
to the cum[h]al of Dind. III 350 
l. 31: aon dà hinniltib[h], Stair an 
Bhíobla (Ua Ceallaigh), ed. M. Nf 
Mhuirgheasa, II, p. 90, l. z, ‘one 
of her hand-maidens ', mise h’inniit 
f in. a Thiag[h]earna, ib., vol. IV, 
p. 14, corresponding to the Latin 
ecce ancilla Domini; pl. serbéntaige 
7 inilti translating servos et ancillas, 
Irish version of Innocent III's De 
Contemptu M., ed. Geary (1931), 
$ 13, I. 442] 

innisim ‘I tell’ : second syllable syn- 
copated, contrary to the practice 
of the older literature, in mura n-inn- 
sead sé LXVIII 38 ; ef. muna n-in- 
nisi LXI 17 (‘if thon tell us not’) 
where the metre suggests muna 
n-innsi. Such syneopation is nor- 
mal with this verb in spoken Irish. 

inntleacht [masc. u-stem, IGT, II, 
24] 'intelligence ', ‘meaning’, etc. 
1» do g[h|lac a sgéith... dob f[h]carr 
scóladh is inntleacht LXII 71 : here 
inntleacht may refer to the plan 
imposed on the matter of the shleld 
by the mind of the craftsman who 
made it, 2° inntleachl a anma XV 34 
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has been translated, perhaps right- 
ly,“ the invention of his name". 
iocht XLI 17, 18 act of clemency. 
Masc. u-stem IGT, Il 71] 
iol-bhuadhach (of music) NNIII 
29 excellent, possessing many ex- 
cellences. 

iol-chrothach XX 22, (gen. sg. masc. 
iol-chrothaigh VIII 4, XLVI 2), 
comely, of many beauties. Cf. il- 
dhealbhach, il-reachtach. 

icmachar VIII 13 
‘being carried '. [Masc. o-stem, IGT, 
IMS Gl, p 53 ib 7 8 EROBRUSRUNT a 
by-form of the masc. o-stem i[o]m- 
char listed IGT, II, § 17, I. 16.] 

? iomairbhé LXVI 61: the meaning 
fault, blame, given in the transla- 
tion (Pt. II, p. 353) lacks good 
authority. 

ioma[i]lbhré[a]g LXII 111 a fie. 

iomairg (dat. sg. VI 14 a fight. 
[A variant of iomaireag, O. I. im- 
mairec : cf. iomghaibh an tomaireag, 
Cath M. Rath, unpublished version, 
RIA MS 24 P 9, p. 188, l. 24, for 
imghaibh in imairg of the corres- 
ponding passage in O'Donovan's 
printed ed. (1842), p. 308, l|. 20. 
The gen. sg. is icmairge, Cath R. 
na R. (Hogan), p. 76, § 24, p. 100, 
$ 41.] 

iomarbhaigh : ro (lieannsam an iomar- 
bháidh IY 26 ‘we intensified the 
contention' (do roinnsiomar iomar- 
bháidh is the reading of the inferior 
version LXVI 38): tré tomarbhaidh 
Fhinn... is Cormate LNVI 39 ‘by 
reason of the quarrel of... Fionn 
and Cormac’;  d'i[o]marbháidh 
XNIII 31 ‘seeking contention’: 
ód-chlos an iomarbháidh XXIII 33 
“when the boastful claim had been 
heard ' ; gi[o]dh mór leibh an iomar- 
bháidh note on NXIII 71b ‘though 
you think the boastful claim great’, 
[O Br.'s * Iomarbháidh, a debate, 
or controversy", from intensitive 


iomachar: 'gà 
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im + the word whose nom. sg. in 
O.I. would have been r-bág (cf. 
oc irbáig Wb. 16d8 ‘boasting’ ; 
irbága Wb. 7d10 ‘contentions "). 
Like the simplex, iomarbháigh com- 
bines the notions 'boasting' and 
“contention ’.] 


iomarcaidh : a n-iomarcaidh note on 


IV 7 ‘their excessive number '. 
i(o)m-ard, 1° ‘very tall’ (of a giant) 
XVII 50, (of a warrior) LXIII 45. 
2° ‘soaring’ (?) (of a griffin) VII 
17 (meaning 3 would also suit). 
3° (metaphorically ) ‘lofty, glo- 
rious ', (of Ireland) gen. sg. misspelt 
imairdhe (for imairde, riming with 
gan chairde) XXXIX 32, (of hun- 
ting) go hiomard LXII {01. 4° 
‘Youd’ (of speaking) go hiomard 
LXII 25. In XXXIII 15 (see cor- 
rect translation supra s.v. gearg), 
both meaning 2 (referring to the 
bird itself), and meaning 4 (referring 
to its voice), would suit. 


iomardadh: ar ccloisdin in iomar- 


daigh (recte lomardaidh) XXIII 34 
‘when he heard the disputing’. 
[fomardadh usually means 'accusa- 
tion, upbraiding ', or (with the fault 
expressed as direct object) 'casting 
(a fault) up (against a person)’. 
To indicate the person against whom 
the fault is cast up, the preposi- 
tion ar may be employed. Exam- 
ples are: lá an iomarduidh, Aithd. 
53, q. 2, 'the Day of Accusation ' 
(i.e. Judgement Day, called by its 
common name lå an Isléibhe in 
q. 3) ; tig Aoibheall d'iomardadh air, 
TD 21, q. 29,“ Aoibheall came to 
reproach him” ; nach ttug Criosd nà 
a apsdail iomardadh nó imdheargadh 
ddibh trésan gcoir mhóir naomh-aithi- 
Ge Sim . did not upbraid or re- 
proach them... ', early 18th-century. 
Stair an Bhíobla (Ua Ceallaigh), ed. 
M. Ni Mhuirgheasa, I, 181, 1. 16 
(cf. do-bheir iomardadh 7 imdhear- 


gudl fona ndob|h]uidheachas 7 fóna 
ndroch-choinghioll dáib|h], ib. p. 23, 
l. 15, do-bheir iomardaigh 7 imdhear- 
gadh dona sagairl, ib. p. 45, 1. 7; 
thug sé iomardaigh géra 7 imd|h]ear- 
gadh mór dà chlainn, ib. II, p. 70, 
l. 11 ; iomaird, 2nd sg. imperative, 
translating Latin argue, in iomaird, 
guidh, 7 imdhearg lochtaighibh cháich 
‘upbraid, pray, and censure the 
faults of everyone', ib. I, p. 172, 
l. 4) ; gach coir díobh d' iomardadh air 
“to cast every one of those faults 
up against him ', Dioghluim 21, q. 
10; spoken Connacht más duine é 
nach bhfuil a ghníomh do réir a 
chainte, déanfa là é sin a chasadh 
leis, nó a iomardadh air, Ó Máille, 
Béal Beó, 10, 1. 31. Jomardadh may 
be used also of urging a claim, as 
in Fada coir Fhódla ar Albain. anois 
am a hiomardaidh* Long has Fódla 
had a claim upon Alba, now is the 
tine i uge IE TD 2d Gp de 
More general uses (resembling that 
of the Duanaire) are exemplified 
in: iéid d'iomardadh 'na aghaidh 
‘he goes to argue against him’, 
d'aithle an iomordaidh ‘after the 
disputation ', Aithd. 36, q. 12; lüdh 
orra re n-iomardadh ‘exulting in 
battle’, Aithd. 20. q. 27; Goill 
orthaibh ag iomardadh “ that the 
foreigners should contend with 
them”, TD 16, q. 63.] 


iomarghó ‘a lie’: ní hiomarghó NIII 


19, LIX 34, ní hiomarg|h]ó V 7, 
ni hiomorg|h|ó XX 46, gan iomar- 
GROEN IPIN TI 


[iomas (Modern Irish spelling), see 


supra imbas for-osnai.] 


iomchoimhéad [intensitive im + 


coimhéad ‘guarding’|: béilfhleasg 
óir go n-imc[h]oim[h|éd XLVII 34 
‘the well-guarded (?) lip-band’ 
seems to correspond to in b[h]etl- 
[hleasg óir go gcaoim|h]-li of XLVII 
33; icmchoimhéad (like caoimh-li) 
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doubtless therefore indicates a qua- 
lity of the béilfhleasg rather than an 
additional object (as is suggested 
by the translation “and guard” 
i Jets JON, De Ioe) 

ilogmdhóirsibh dat. pl. XXI 27 door- 
frames (2). [In Tain 5605-9 dat. pl. 
fordotrsib almost certainly refers 
to the lintels of the doorways, cech 
imdorus probably to each door-fra- 
me. As the two words are hardly 
identical in meaning in this Tain 

O'Cl.s identification of 
them in the gloss iomdhoras .i. for- 
dhoras is to be looked upon as a 
guess.] 

iom-fhuar very cold see iomn-üar. 

“act of avoiding’: ni 
d'imgabháil na muice LIV 17 ‘not 
intending to avoid the pig’ (?); 
re húath nó ré hiomgabhail LIV 22 
‘for terror and avoidance’ (?); 
gan iomgabhàil XLVII 44 ‘without 
straying’ (a meaning which is not 
unsuitable in the context, but lacks 
support). Cf. iongabhail. 

iomghuin literally ‘mutual woun- 
ding’: san iomghuin LNII 69 ‘to 
the fray '. (Cf. nár loc iomghuin ‘who 
did not refuse battle’, Ir. Syll. Po., 
p. 94, q 4] 

iomlaoit. Of iomlat Prof. O'Hahilly, 
Measgra Il, says that “its funda- 
mental idea is that of chauge" and 
that iomlaoid " seems to be only 
another form of the word”. Of 
iomlaoid he cites a bylorm iomluid 


passage, 


iomgabhail 


(also listed IGT, Verbs, § 110). 
Iomlaoíi would seem to be yet 
another byform (hardly a mere 


spelling variant, as it occurs also 
in Deacair iomlaoil chlann cConuill, 
IEA Cat. of TU: NISS., p. 12,1. 1): 
iomla[o]ít dat. sg. of this byform, 
means probably 
NNI 20; a geul sg OTP Pant) 
in na n-árm n-iomlaoíte VIII 1 has 
been translated“ of the interchanged 


'exchange' in 
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weapons" (but here a meaning more 
specifically connected with weapons 
is perhaps required : ef. iomlat used 
with reference to weapons, Tor. 
Grua. Grian., p. 46, 1. 16). Supra 
p. 154, footnote, nach dearna iom- 
laotíd le fear has been tentatively 
translated 'who did not make a 
change as regards her husband’ ; cf. 
the similar an inghean chealgach 
do-ghnídh ma- 
lairt oram do ghnáth lé daoigh an- 
uasal, Eachtra na gCuradh, ed. M. 
Ni Chléirigh, p. 109, 1. 19. 
iomorro LXII 33 then, indeed. [The 
stress was on the second syllable.] 
iomrádh act of mentioning (in an 
unmetrical line, LXV 3b). 
iom-üar 'very cold': spelt imfhüar 
V1 36. (Cf. BNE, p. 99, 1. 7 i n aid- 
chi bith-dhorc[h]a... tochtair im-uair 
adhéilig iffirn.] Cf. infra ionnüar 
cool. 


tugas mur cliéile ... 


i[o]ná, ifoJnaid, see 1 na and 3 na. 
ion-aigh II 40 capable of valour, 
valorous. Cf. supra ágh. 
ionam : mon [io]na[i]m-stn (: in Iol- 
lainn-sin) note on IV 67a 'at that 
time’. [Cf. gach inam AS 351 ‘at 
every time, always’.] 
ionarbh see under nar. 
iongabhail LNI11 16 {o avoid. [The 
examples referred to in Dioghluim 
and Aithd. suggest that iongabháil 
‘to avoid’ and 2° 
‘to protect’ (i.e. actively to keep 
something out of the way of dan- 
ger). The spelling in IGT, 11, § 148, 
is ionggabháil.| 


can mean 1° 


ifo]ngar fur away see under gar near. 

iongnadh: on its pronunciation 
(LXV111 77) to assonate with aoise 
see supra, p. 127, I. 29 of foot- 
note. 

ionnfhüar see ionnuüar cool. 

ionmhall: go hionmhall NXLIl 26 
‘slowly’. [Hessen inmall ‘ slow ’.] 

ionnlaim (PB; Dioghluim; Aithd.) 
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“I wash’: 2nd sg. secondary fut. 
do ionnólla V 16. 


ionnüar ‘cool’: uisce fionnfhuar 


(nom. sg.) VI 22; go hinnfhüar 
VI 35; in sithil áloinn [hionn- 
[hüar (obj. of verb) XVII 11; 
in stthil dloinn innf(hjuar (nom. 
sg.) XVII 111. [Innüor, not finn- 
üar seems to be the commoner 
form in old MSS ; and in Dind., IV, 
354, l. 42, the aliteration supports 
it: f-instances (e.g., XVH 11) are 
often illusory, inasmuch as the f, 
being lenited, is not pronounced ; 
but non-lenited examples (such as 
uisce fionnfhuar VI 22) occur to 
show that a form with initial f had 
genuinely developed in the com- 
pound (f)ionnüar, as in the simplex 
(f)üar.] Cf. supra iom-üar very 
cold. 


ion-ráidh. 1° XXXIX 43 ‘such as 


should be said, proper to be utte- 
red' (a common meaning in Gear- 
non's Parrthas an Anma, e.g. pp. 
348, 357, 364). 29 ion-ráith (: nár 
thláith) LXII 109, perhaps the sa- 
me word with a specialized meaning 
‘famous’ (qualifying cosgar ‘ vic- 
tory’). 

iorghaile ‘strife’ [apparently a by- 
form of iorgha(i)l, but perhaps due 
to corruption of the text : cf. supra 
p. 144, 1. 11, p. 151, note on LNIV 
24]: iorghuile (obj. of the verb) 
ENIT 120 EXIM, 24; dat. sg. san 
iorghaile LXII 93, d'iorghaile LXII 
166, a n-iorghaile LXIV 24. 


iorna see iarna a hank. 


iris (fem., gen. sg. irse: see IGT, II, 
150) ‘a carrying-loop ' : connected 
with a caldron II 49 (acc. sg. an 
iris uill, variant reading an iris 
ccaoim|h] ccuirr LXVI 81) : shield- 
irse are used for tying up their 
defeated owners (d'irsibh a sgieth 
[sic MS] 'by the loops of their 
shields’) XVII 51. [A shield-iris 


might be of gold (rédla sgéith na 
hirsi óir, IGT, II, ex. 2016). A 
harp-iris might be of findruine 
(Cain Ad., ed. Meyer, § 6). Doubt- 
less the ordinary iris was a withe 
(gad), as in the proverbial is iris 
ghoid um ghaineamh (IGT, II, ex. 
1565) ‘a withe looped around sand’, 
to indicate useless endeavour. In 
modern Connacht usage eiris (ei- 
thris bhrághad) is a loop that may 
go round the neck over the shoul- 
ders to hold in position on the back 
a basket (cliabh) or a box (comhra) : 
see note on eiris, Eigse, 1, 212, note 
26, and note on eithris bhrághad, O 
Neachtain, Céadtach mac Fhinn 
(1907), p. 3, § 8 (and p. 22, note), 
and compare with pictures or exam- 
ples of cliabhs. The eiris may also 
be used for dragging a cléibhín 
behind one (Mac Giollarnáth, Pea- 
dar Chois Fhairrge, p. 58, l. 11). 
In a story by an Ulster writer two 
such loops (dhá iris) are attached 
to a corpse which is carried on the 
back as “one would carry a load 
of hay or straw" (“ Máire”, Rann 
m Io, jm. UO, 1 2198 Go Sx Wee 
Grianna, An Grádh agus an Ghruaim, 
p. 83, l. 11). Dr Borgstrom, The 
Dialect of Barra, explains the Barra 
(Hebrides) iris as“ a rope by which 
baskets, etc., are tied to a pack- 
saddle". ] irseach. 1° adj. (used 
of a shield) NVIII 21 ‘provided 
with a carrying loop’. 2° masc. 
subst. in ag iompódh irsigh a sgéith 
LXII 15 literally 'turning the loop- 
provided part of his shield’ (as a 
sign that peace was desired). [In 
medieval Wales to turn the narrow 
end of the shield upwards was un- 
derstood as a sign that peace was 
desired : see Williams, Pedeir Keinc 
(1930), p. 165 (note on p. 30, I. 6). 
'The Irish phrase doubtless indicates 
some similar action.] 
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is (copula), see “Grammar: copula" 
in Subject Index. 

is-tigh-si in this housc, see under i. 

iuchain, gen. sg. of a subst. used 
adjectivally, probably with the mea- 
ning ‘pale red, flesh-coloured’ : 


is called guía, another word for 
‘mud’, on p. 113,1. 7; Ulster láib 
explained as" mud, mire”, H. Mor- 
ins, (eel ele Check, Wik, jo, Bak 
note on st. 2 of Cathal Buidhe’s 
‘Bunán Buidhe’; early-18th-cen- 


ingne étirochta iucháin ( :báigh) LV 1 
9 (describing a dog's claws). [Cf. 
tar shreith ndoinn-ingnedh n-igháin 
Tadhg Mac Bruaidheadha's Mór 
aid, p. 32, |. 196, ed. O’Flanagan, 
Transactions of the Gaelic Soc. 
of Dublin (1808), ‘over a set 
of pale-red blush-coloured nails’ 
(O'Flanagan, however, translates 
by splendentium, 'gleaming ). Iu- 
cháin is doubtless connected with 
iuchanda (of a woman's nails), Wi.. 
and iuchannda (of a hound’s nails), 
Feis T. Chonáin, ed. Joynt, L 2, 
where the scribes have not put a 
mark of length over the a of -án-. 
O'R. has a substantive iuchna 'a 
pale red '.] 


iürna see iarna. 


la ‘a day’: for i n-donló see aon. 
ladhar : go ladhair a láodagán LXV 
16 ‘to the forking of her little toe’. 
[Though metre and a second MS 
support the emendation to lár 
‘middle’ suggested supra p. 160, 
the seribe’s phrase is linguistically 
a genuine one: cf. a ladhair an 
ludaigén. ann ghabhus cuisle an 
chroidhe, RIA MS A IV 3, p. 814, 
I, at] 


lag (dat. sg.) NNIV 44 (lhe) hollow 


(of the eyes). [Doubtless from lacus 
‘pit’, as log is from locus ' place '.] 


lágh mud (a non-existent word ?), see 


VII 25a note, and cf. infra lamh 2°, 


[láib mud: to the instances cited 


supra note on VII 25 (for the best 
reading see infra lamh 2°), may be 
added : Munster láib, C. Ó Muimh- 
neachain, Béaloideas Bhéal A. an 
Gh., p. 112, I. 24, describing what 


tury Connacht i láib shalaigh na 
bpeacadh7 na n-ainmhian saoghalla, 
Stair an Bhíobla (Ua Ceallaigh), 
JBULS WES, EMIS OD) OF jp. BBs. 
The example from E iit 3, p. 138, 
already cited in the note referred 
to, has since been published by 
M. Ni Mhuirgheasa, Stair an Bhiobla 
(Wa Ceallaigh), HI, p. 21, 1 4: 
it is the only nominative example 
(the rest being dative). The origi- 
nal nominative may have been /db.] 


lainn. 1° ‘swift, keen, eager, zealous’ 


(opposed to lesc ‘sluggish, lazy’, 
PH 5825). [Cf. co laind... 7 co hé- 
scaid as taburtha ind almsu, a filling 
out of the Latin De celeritate... 
eleemosina[|e] in a passage which 
advises giving alms without delay, 
PH 6029. The word lainn glosses 
acer Wi. ; avidus Tain ; translates 
alacer PH 5825 ; is an epithet of 
Norse raiders, Thes. Pal. Il] 290, 
l. 5; of the Ulidian warriors, Wi. 
IT, [1]. p. 77, 1. 10.] 2° ‘joyful, glad, 
cheerful’ (opposed to toirsech PII 
5920). [Cf. ldind 7 ... failid transla- 
ting the single Latin word hilaris 
PH 5830 ; láind... 7 subach forbaelid 
ise translating Latin  congaudet 
PH 5920.] 3° Robadh luinne leam 
NNVW 2 ‘J should prefer’. The 
word /uinne here is the comparative 
of lainn. [lor other examples of 
this normal development ai>oi>ui, 
illustrated here by the positive ba 
laind laiss PH 257, the comparative 
roba lainde leis Cath Cath. 1227, the 
positive bud loinn leis ZCP, XIII, 
213, 1|. 10, and the comparative 
luinne under consideration, see 
Prof. T. F. O'Rahilly, Measgra, 
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237, |. 9 sq., and the same author's 
Irish Dialects, 196 sq. In this third 
use lainn means ' that which would 
cause eagerness or joy’. It seems 
to have had this meaning only in 
the phrase in question, which is 
frequent in Mid. Ir., and used also 
by the archaistic Four Masters 
s.d. 1599, p. 2120. Cf. infra leasg 


gender is also suggested by the 
non-aspiration of the adjectives in 
lann crüaidh-g hér crithreach X XXVI 
33. The classical acc. fem. form 
has been restored as object of the 
verb, LXII 12a note ; but conver- 
sely, LXIV 38c note, tlie unclassical 
rena lann has been substituted for 
scribal rena loinn. 


20] láoch a hero: unusual g. sg. én-laoigh 
láithreach (a development of the LXIX 17 (for normal én-laoích). 
simple láthair instanced infra): fir laodagan (gen. sg. sic LXV 16d note) 


do c[h]osnadh láithreach LXVIII 
104 'the men who used to defend 
a field (of battle)’. [Cf. ar láith- 
reach an chatha FFE, II, 1404. ] 


lámh'a hand’. 1° a [=i] láimh LVII 


28, 33, LXVI 52 (other spellings 
LVII 15, 25, 26) “iun captivity’. 
[i láimh O Mel. 7 ; ar láimh FFE, 
III, 3547.] 2° fana làimh LXII 120 
literally ‘beneath his hand’ (= ‘at 
hand, near him, with him’?); but 
in do-chuaidh mo lacha fo laimh, 
the best reading for VII 25a (see 
note supra p. 20), do-chuaidh fo 
láimh means ‘escaped’ (cf. ro impé 
Ua Néill ina frithing fa laim ALC 
1201; go ndechaid mac an Tarla fo 
láimh ass uathaib, ib. 1278). 3° fear 
mo ldimhe XXIII 32 ‘a man able 
to fight with me’. For d'áonláimh 
see aon. See also deagh-lamhach 
‘ dexterous ’. 

lán (literally full) is used of a duck 
XXXIII 14 (cf. note supra p. 71), 
and of a hero VI 13, 20, XXIII 51, 
XLVII 1, meaning perhaps com- 
plete, perfect. [Cf. lán of a hero 
* perfect", Meyer, Hail Brigit, q. 5 ; 
a laich lain Tain 3487; and cf. 
supra s.v. comh-.| For intensitive 
use of lán see lán-chruthdha, lán- 
urlamh, under cruthdha and ur- 
lamh. 

lann ‘a sword’. An irreg. masc. g. 
sg. loinn (for regular fem. loinne) 
occurs LXII 41, LXIV 25. Masc. 


the little toe. [Cf. laidicán ‘the little 
finger’, Fél., notes to June 21; 
lúta, etc., ‘little finger’, Hes- 
sen; lúidín, lúdóg, lúdagán, etc., 
‘the little finger’, Dinneen. But 
the following examples show that 
such forms may be used also of 
the little toe: lacidigín mo choisi 
Trí Bruidhne (M. Ni Mhuirgheasa), 
p. 61, 1. 10, variant lüidin mo choise, 
ib. p. 103; « ladhairicín, lüidín, 
luibhgidin, the small toe", Ó Neach- 
tain, Céadtach (1907), p. 22, note 
on $19 [Galway dialect]; lüidín a 
choise [Kerry], Béaloideas, I, 233, 
l. 3).] See also s. v. ladhar. 


[laodh ‘pith, marrow’ (O'R.) — see 


instances of its diminutive /áodhán 
cited by Prof. O'Rahilly, Earl Ir. 
Hist. and Myth., p. 338. For its 
use with leinm ‘splitting, etc. ', 
to indicate a method of divination, 
see infra teinm láodha.] 


laoídhthe, modern gen. pl. of laoidh 


*a lay', VII 10b note. 


lár 'ground'; 'middle' (see under 


ladhar): gur g[h]abh Gatha ar lar 
in lá LXI 24 ‘till the day had gone 
by’ (?). 


lasamhain: ba lasamhna nd lóch- 


rann (referring to a sword) XVIII 
22 ‘more brilliant than a lan- 
tern’. [Lasamhain may be used of 
actually glowing wood as in... con- 
nudh  lassamain... 7  séilis cona 
andil co ro las an tene ass RC X 88, 
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l. 14; or of objects that appear 
briliant or glowing such as brat 
lasamain AS 3488 note.] 


[lath, lathach, mud note to VII 25a.] 
látha(i)r (fem.: for decl. see IGT, 


II, $$ 162, 163, 185). 1° ar in lathair 
lom XII 2' on the bare site’. 2° fear 
ba maith lath ar láthair NLII 98 
*aman whose activity on the battle- 
field was good’ (cf. the gen sg. do 
chosnam na cath-làithrech** to main- 
tain the field of battle", Cath M. 
Rath, ed. O'Donovan, p. 126, 1. 4; 
and see supra láithreach 'a battle- 
field ’). 


láthar: nom. sg. lāthar NX 97, 


XXIII 200, XXXIII 14; gen. sg. 
làthoir LI 4; dat. sg. gan lathar 
gan lúth V 25, gan làthar LXVIII 
43. ‘strength, vigour, activity ' 
(O'Br.). (Cf. AS 4416 ind aimsir do 
bádusa im lath 7 im láthar. In 
W ES ILASWIUOL ssh, SXOWUDUL RAO), TUS 
meaning is clearly that given above. 
In NX 97, XXXIII 14, where other 
meanings have been given in the 
tr., and also in LI 4, the meaning 
given above is the more probable. 
The length of the á appears to be 
backed by rimes with bháthadh and 
lán go in LI 4 and LXVIII 43. 
The variety of interpretations given 
by editors to láthar ‘strength’ co- 
mes from confusion with another 
word, or at least a distinct use of 
the same word, common in O. I. 
In O. I. láthar means both plan, 
arrangement and planning, arran- 
ging (cf. Wi.; Thes. Pal. 1, 530; 
MI. 20 b 2, 42 b 16,44 b 10-11 ; Wb. 
5 c 16, 9 d 24). In ar... láthige ind 
láthair IT, [I], 299, 1. 17, and a 
lath láthair Tain 1709, 2559, láthar 
(though understood otherwise by 
Windiseh) doubtlesshas the meaning 
'strength, activity '.] 

le (lé) with, etc. (The e, long in certain 
dialects today, is sometinies marked 
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long by the scribe, as in lér (le+-ro) 
LXVI 33 and léd (le+-do) XLIX 2). 


In X 9 (see supra p. 23) and in: 


poems LXII and LXIII (see supra 
p. 128, 1. 26 sq.) le mo, le do are 
written for classical lem, led ' with 
my, with thy '. — CoNFUSION WITH 
RE (RÉ) (see supra p. 115, note to 
XLIX 44 c): a clear instance is 
gé rinneadh süd... le hOsgar is re 
Cairill LXII 158, where le is his- 
torically correct ; other instances of 
ré for le to indicate the instrument, 
or agent, are to befound N XIV 34, 
95 97, 9S JUNIO 1G, ILS INO $7 f 
in le mac Cumhaill... nir hanadh re 
mac Mórna IV 55 le (to indicate 
the agent) and re (to indieate the 
person waited for) are historically 
correctly distinguished. — For mo- 
dern USE OF LE TO STRENGHTHEN 
THE SENSE OF MOTION in verbs see 
supra p. 75, footnote. For LEIS 
‘BARE’ see Infra ris. 


leabhair (dat. sg. fem. and gen. sg. 


masc.), leabhra (pl.) : (of weapons) 
INGO 31, XXI. 11, NESTE 258p 
NNXXIX 53, (of ships) XXXIX 58, 
(of a country) NN 89, (of a hand) 
XX 93. long, long and graceful. 
[Often contrasted with gearr ' short ' : 
gur ghearr na laoi leabhra lé ' so that 
long days seemed short to her', 
verse cited ZCP, NVI, 335 ;i roghearr 
ana tuibhe, acht leabhatreécha si d'éis 
na fearthanna ‘it is too short in its 
straw, but it will grow long after 
the rain’, H. O'Sullivan, Diary, 
24. vi. 31. That the idea of graee- 
fulness may be associated is shown 
by the fact that it is normally used 
in praise-eontexts.] 


leaca (fem. n-stem) ‘check’, ete. : the 


pl. leicne is condemned as incorrect 
IGT, Il, 6; but it occurs in its 
dative form leicnibh LVI 3 ' (moun- 
tain-)sides ’. 


leadarthach (of a sword) XVIII 22, 
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leadarrach (of a hero) XXII 7 
slashing. 

leadhb (spelt léadhb LX 17 : cf. supra 
p. 128, footnote, l. 7 sq. ) a strip 
(O'Mulc.). 

leagaim (of sails) ‘1 lower’: do lea- 
gad|h] leision a sheóil LIN 6. | This 
meaning, where sails are in ques- 
tion, is well authenticated: cf. 
Dioghluim 15, 20, 26, 9; Flight, 
$ V, p. 12; O'Growney's “ Spoken 
Gaelic of Aran", ACL I 553 leag 
an seol ‘lower the sail’. Dinneen's 
alternative nautical meaning 'in- 
cline... steer’, wrongly used in the 
translation, clearly refers to the 
boat, not to the sails.] 

1 lear sea; 2 lear number (cf. the 
adjectivally used gen. sg. lir infra) : 
neither meaning suits the corrupt 
tar lear LIV 28b note, or far lear 
in XVII 42. 

1 léara nom. pl. XLIX 45 manifest. 

2 léara, in bean a léra, XL 7, may (as 
Prof. O'Rahilly suggests, Measgra 
257) be gen. sg. of a by-form of léire 
‘diligence’. Other instances of the 
same, or superficially similar, word- 
groups are: uirre ma do-rindeadh 
rin. tucuis is ibh ag impüdh. creach 
O Felme a lera libh. demne ina scéla 
scailtir, RIA MS Bk. of Fermoy, 
196, col. 1, l. 
beginning 'Cindus icthar’; aléra 
anís AS 2260 n. (Fr. MS) corres- 
ponding to far sunn oi Lis., and al- 
léra (aléra Fr. MS) anís in a similar 
context AS 2360 (and note). 

leas. 1° ‘a need’ (as in ni réngattar 
a leas a ath-ghuin XLVII 9 ‘they 
had no need of wounding him a 
second time’). 2° ‘advantage, pro- 
fit’. 3° In legal contexts there may 
be doubt as to which of the prece- 
ding meanings is uppermost, as in 
leasa XLVII 40 perhaps best trans- 
lated ‘cases’. [Cf. Laws s.v. les; 
and cf. infra leasughadh.] 


16, q. 31 of poem 


leasg may be used :1° as an ordinary 
adj. meaning‘ sluggish, lazy ’ (trans- 
lating forpentem PH 5825; piger 
Wi. ; piger TBG 1318) ; 2° in phra- 
ses such as ni leasg liom L 9 ‘it 
does not displease me '. [In this se- 
cond use, illustrated in Tain, TBG, 
etc., leasg seems to mean that which 
would cause sluggishness (in a per- 
son attempting to attain it): cf. si- 
milar change of point of view in 
lainn 3? supra.] 

leasughadh ‘act of improving,’ 
etc.: 1° do leasughad a mhdide NX 
27 ‘to fulfil his promise’; 2° (in 
a legal context) XLVII 490 ‘act of 
settling (a claim)’. 

leath ‘side’ : for d’éin-leath see under 
aon. 

lei nibh d. pl., see leaca cheek, etc. 

léidmheach ‘vigorous’: in  fhoi- 
rionn léidmheach láidir XXIII 181, 
a laochradh leidm[h]each Laighean 
LXIII 48, fa buidhean léidm[h]each 
luthm[hjar LXVIII 47. [Used el- 
sewhere of horses, parts of the 
body, cries, the act of rowing, the 
motion of ships, etc.: see glossa- 
ries to Cath Cath.; Dind.; Stair 
Ercnil, ed. Quin; Cath M. Léna, 
ed. Jackson ; Leabhar Branach, ed. 
Mac Airt.]. 

léim a leap, see under beirim. 

[leis] bare see ris. 

? lí XXI 33 seems to mean tomb. 

lia, liag a stone, see liog. 

line a line: gen. sg. masc. in líne 
LXVII (scribal note at end). [In 
O.L line was iem., cf. Wi. & Fél ; 
but it is masc. in IGT, II, § 2, 
p. 39, 1. 30. In Ballyvourney (Co. 
Cork) today it is, sometimes at 
least, fem.] 

linidhe, literally having the qualily 
of a line: meaning doubtful when 
used to qualify water, efc., as in in 
lsreabh linidhilinn-fhaar XVII 110. 
[Linidhe is used of a lake, Ag. na 
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Sean. (N. Ni Shéaghdha), II, 118, 
]. 21; of a shield-strap, Cath Cath. 
4728.] 

linn a pool: see lionn-mhuir. 

líog ‘a stone’: voc. sg. a llog XLII 
47; nom. sg. (obj. of the verb) 
in láoch-líag (: níadh) XLII 48. 
In the same poem a voe. sg. lia is 
used in q. 1, e/c., and a nom. form 
in lía lom (obj. of the verb) in q. 
48: cf. the subj. nom. in lia glan 
NNI 33. In XVI 24, fa lía, if not 
corrupt (as suggested supra p. 35), 
may mean ‘beneath a stone’. [The 
nom.-voc. form liog (declined as a 
fem. a-stem, IGT, II, § 39, 1. 20: 
cf. PB and Dioghluim) has doubt- 
less arisen from the dat. sg. of O. I. 
lia, which was liic (c pronounced as 
modern g), becoming later by regu- 
lar phonetic development lig. The 
nom sg. liag has doubtless arisen 
likewise from the O. I. gen. pl. 
liac. A masc. lía, uninflected in 
the singular, seems to have been 
a standard form (along with fem. 
líog) in the Early Modern schools : 
cf. IGT, II, $ 108, where a fem. dat. 
sg. ar an lia luim (ex. 1805) is 
cited, but rejected as faulty.] 
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attended warrior', see Ériu, XIV, 
140 : Dr. Bergin (l. c.) explains this 
lir as appositional genitive of lear 
“number, multitude’. Further ex- 
amples of lear ‘number, multitude 

are: 12Tn CENT. bec dd lir in lin-sa 
'the number here listed is but a 
small part of their multitude ', Fél. 
Huí Gormáin (Stokes), p. 250, Epi- 
logue, l. 6; 13TH cENT. do sáidhedh 
ler d'fhaebruib inn ‘many weapons 
were thrust into him ', Ir. Texts, II, 
p. 14, poem 3, q. 28; 17th CENT. 
an lear easpog do luaidheamar ‘the 
great number of bishops we have 
mentioned’, FFE, III, p. 20, 1. 21; 
an lear san do chruiniudh daone 
“ tantum hominum multitudinem", 
Stapleton, Catechismus, p. 31, $ 40; 
scn lear abhlainnibh soin “ in tot 
hostiis", ib. p. 126, 1. 18; 18Tu 
CENT. an lear talmhan san (referring 
to a large amount of land), Stair 
Fhír-cheart ar Éirinn (Reily) (tr. 
Ó Murchadha), ed. N. NÍ Shéagh- 
dha, p. 17, l. 17; an mér-direamh 
san do bhainíreabhachaibh 7 do 
dhithleachtaoibh... 7 fós an lear san 
míltighe d'uaislibh dilse, ib. p. 58, 
l. 22; don lear san iniltighe do 


phearsanaibh neimh-chiontacha, ib. 
p. 80, 1. 4.] 

lith a festival is common in Middle 
Irish chevilles such as lith go ngus 
“a vigorous feast’ XIII 33 (ef. 
supra p. 24). 

locaim ‘I refuse (battle)' as in do loc 


[lion flax see uuder barrach.]| 

lionn-mhuir (dat. sg.) XXII] 118 
“deep sea”. [From linn ‘a pool’ 
-+ muir 'sea'.] 

lir (gen. sg. of lear ‘number, multi- 
tude, large quantity’): mac rí[o]gA 
Lochlann lir NN XIX 61 translated 


* the son of the king of populous 
Lochlainu", might better, perhaps, 
have been translated 'the son of 
the numerously-attended king of 
Lochlainn’; um bordaibh Locha 
Léin lir LIV 1 ‘around the edges 
of the Lake of numerously-attended 
Léan’ (= Loch Léin, Killarney : 
Léan was looked upon as a person, 
see Dind. 111, 260 sq.). [For example 
of laéch lir, meaning probably ' well- 


F. in com|h]rac sain... do d[h]énarm]|A] 
IV 52. [Cf. nár loc iomghuin Ir. Syll. 
Po. p. 54, q. 4 ; ar locadh catha orra 
St. fr. K., no. 29, note on l. 96. 
Other meanings are: REJECT as in 
ro loccamur in comairli sin AS 6499 ; 
FAIL TO PERFORM as in ag locad in 
fhedma IT III, 304, 1. 2; REFRAIN 
FROM, AVOID as in a gcáineadh is 
mairg nár loc DG* poem 4,1. 7,a 
thrú nár loc bréag DG? poem 19, 
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1. 30, uaill as mo laoidhibh locotin 
Unp. Ir. Po. X, q. 11. Sometimes, 
as in Dioghluim 5, q. 25, 69, q. 3, 
locaim is merely equivalent to a 
negative repetition of the leading 
verb of the context.] 

loghaim ‘I pardon, forgive’: im- 
perative logh-sa NXX 3, ‘pardon 
(me)’ [not ‘mayest thou rot’, as 
translated Pt. [, p. 195]. 

loinneardha (of a hero) XX 65 res- 
plendent. [Used of soldiers, TD, 
poem 16, 58.| 

lomnan LXIX 8 full. [Intensive lom, 
of which the ordinary meaning is 
‘bare’, followed by lán ‘full’, with 
assimilation of l to n.] 

loingeas (collective) 'ships' (cf. IGT 
II, ex. 1370, sál lomnán do loingis) : 
lucht loingsi XXVII 1 'sea-farers ' 
(perhaps, but not necessarily, Vi- 
kings: cf. note supra p. 64). [Cf. 
lucht loingsi ó lis na Beirbhe. d'fhis 
deilbhe soillsi Saidhb[h]e IGT, II, 
ex. 1369 (— Dioghluim, 99, q. 29). 
Declension both as a masc. c-stem 
and as a fem. a-stem is permitted 
IGT, II, $8 53, 54] 

loissionan a for (?) VII 28d note. 
[Cf. perhaps loingseachadn, meaning 
‘fox’, Ag. na Sean. (ed. N. Ni 
Shéaghdha), ITI, 91, 1. 8.] 

longphortach LXII 78 suilable for 
a camping life (?). 

lonnda LXVIII 21, 64, fierce. [From 
lonn ‘angry, fierce, passionate ’.] 

lór mighty (epithet of warriors : Dind. 
(3 examples in glossary); Meyer, 
Ueber die ält. ir. Dicht., I, p. 28, 
§ 20): a tTráigh Li lóir XLII 77 
‘at the Strand of mighty Lí’, or ‘at 
the mighty Strand of Li’, ie. at 
Tralee (co. Kerry). [Cf. llawr used 
of warriors in Welsh poetry, e. g. 
Canu Aneirin (Williams), 1. 125 and 
p. 107. 

los. 1° note to XIV 29 ‘tail’. [O'Cl. 
los .i. erball; cf. luchóg gona los do 
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shlogadh 'to swallow a mouse and 
its tail', apparently a proverbially 
nauseating experience, FFE, II, 
2202 Ch SG, l5 SUG, lh AD Sb 
where erball and los alternate: buí 
fer dobrónach diob no scéad la tabairt 
erbaill na llochad dia bélaib : ‘colg 
dari brdigit’, or Lugaid, ‘iss ithe 
lochad co[nja los’; sluicid iarum 
erball na Uochad.| 2° a los (followed 
by gen.) XXXIX 82 ‘by means of’. 
láaimhneach XXIII 103, XLVIII6, 
swift (an epithet of the hero Leagan, 
called ‘Legin Luath’ in AS 6581). 
Omission of the aspiration mark 
over the m in LXII 63 (Leagan 
luaimneach) may possibly not be 
an oversight, as a form with unaspi- 
rated m exists dialectally : MUNSTER 
go lapaidh agus go luaimneach 
O'Leary's TBC 32 — go luemineach 
as go lapuig Cuine Airt I Leare, 
Eilin Duv Ni Chonuil do cheap 
(Ó Cuív), 1908, 1. 199; ScoTLAND 
luaimneach Gaelic Songs of Mary 
MacLeod (J. C. Watson), 1. 1042. 
{Pedersen (I, p. 165, Anm. 4) gives 
examples of dialectal delenition of 
m before n in other words.] 
láamhain (v. n.) 'flying', etc.: ar 
laamhain (of a monstrous man's 
three arms) XXXVI 8 ‘swinging ’. 
lúas ‘swiftness’: for ar lias 'swift- 
ly’ see under ar. 
lúb ‘a loop’: trí cluithe lūibe XV 12 
* threeloop games ' [The cluiche lü ibe, 
some sort of boy's game, is referred 
to also: TBG 524; RC, XVI, 27 
(poem on ages of Fian heroes); 
B. Ventry 330; ACIP, XII, 168, 
I, $$ ICAI, poem 23 XX S cp JUS 
of Coisgidh don dos ealadhna, RIA 
MSTA IV 3, 895, 1. 5]. 
lubhg[h]artoir XLVII 46 gardener. 
lucha[i|r note to XVII 79 (of a wo- 
man)  brighl, shining (Hessen). 
[Cf. Life luchair... ingen Channain 
“ Life the bright... daughter of C." 
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Dind. II, p. 60; degmacc luchair 
Lannacán, Archiv. Hib. II, p. 94, 
q. 29; dha laoí léire luchra lán- 
molta RIA MS B iv 31, 1. 25] 
See also sulchair. 

[Iuchrupáin leprechauns are referred 
to supra p. 91, note on NXNVIII 
8a.] 

lucht ‘people’ 
nouns) may 


(and other masc. 

cause aspiration in 
phrases such as lucht churtha ghleó 
gáibhtheach LXVIII 104 : see supra 
p. 131, footnote, }. 24, and Corri- 
gendum infra. 

luchtmhara pl. adj. NX NV 29, 81 
(of ships) heavily-laden or well-man- 
ned (Hessen). 

lugha (comparative of beag ' small ) : 
for its use to express dislike in 
phrases such as lughaide ar Aon- 
ghus, XX 100, see supra beag 2°. 

luighim ‘I swear’: luidhim fam 
d[h]egh-b[h]rethir XXII 200; lui- 
ghim fo anmain mo ríogh LIII 12. 


mac 'sor': initial aspirated between 
proper names in Tor mhac Dian- 
c[h]rotha XLII 70. [Cf. St. fr. K., 79 
note on 2,30.] 
maca samhla 'an equal, match, li- 
ke’ (TD, vol. II, p. 201, note to 2, 
22): tere sgieth a maca samhüla 
( : rómhadhma) XVI 21 ‘there were 
few spears to equal it’. [Maca, 
which may be nominative — cf. 
its use as object in TD 14, 24, ní 
fhuair file romham riamh. maca 
samhla dár soimhiadh—, is proba- 
bly nominative here, in apposition 
to sgieth, asin examples of somewhat 
similar uses of maca samhla and 
its variant mac samhla cited under 
macsamla in the RIA Contrib. Cf. 
the exactly similar use of the no- 
minative of samhail and ftonnshamh- 
terc for bith 
samail Atk. 830; and teare inghea- 
na a n-ionnshamhgil Dioghluim 55, 


ail in: ba mnai a 
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2. Cf. also súil nach biasüil a samh- 
ail Dioghluim 24, 10.] 

magh: nó go ffacamar san magh 
NNNIX 45 ‘till we saw entering 
the plain’. [San magh, an old accn- 
sative form, means ‘entering the 
plain’ ; the dative san mhoigh would 
indicate rest in the plain: cf. IGT, 
I, 72, and Éigse IV, 99, note on 
,/a.] 

maicne (masc. and fem. collective, 
IGT, IlI, $ 1, p. 32) ‘sons, pro- 

maicne Mhórna NN XV 86 
refers to the same group as meic 
Mhorna NNXV . A4. 

maidhmighim ‘I rout, defeat’: 
3d pl pret. ro mhaidhmidhseat 
NNO ROG). 

maighreach (of a strand) XIV 7 
abounding in salmon. 


geny’: 


mairim 7 live see beirim and mei- 
lim. 
maith ‘good’, used substantivally 
“a noble’: do mhaithibh is spelt 
'mathaibh LVIII 1; ef. ar ma- 
thaibh Uladh NX 69. 
malachnduibh acc. sg. fem. XVIIT 
3 eyebrow-dark (supra, p. 40, n. 1). 
málla (of women) X 3, XLIV 9, 
noble, gentle (?). [Used also of men 
RIA Contrib., and of words, Diogh- 
luim 52, 17. It may be from mal 
‘a nobleman’: cf. maordha “ gent- 
le”, glossary to Ó Maolchonaire’s 
O'Rahilly (1941), 
ʻa steward, 


Desiderius, ed. 
doubtless from macr 
chief officer’. In modern Irish mán- 
la (Donegal, cf. O Searcaigh’s Fogh- 
raidheacht), mdnta “ gentle mild” 
(Connacht, MeIXenna p. 540), manta 
“ shy, bashful” (Waterford, Shce- 
han’s Sean-chaint na nDéise, 2nd 
ed.. p. 182), the n may be due to 
nasalisation of the vowel after m 
resnlting in the development of an 
n before the l. orit may be due to 
the influence of mín ‘mild’.] 
ma-lle (amma-lle XVII 39) (both 
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forms from an older imma-lle) (ri- 
mes in instances here noticed prove 
stress on last syllable): ‘together’ 
XXI 17, XXXIX 40; ‘at the same 
time, also’ XXXIX 3; strengthens 
leinne' along with us’ XXXIX 39; 
strenghthens leat ‘by your agen- 
cy’ XVII 39. 

mana sign, omen see géarmhana and 
miomhana. 


C02 


maoidhighim I vaunt, boast of. 
The emendation of do mhaotd[hligh 
to do mhaotthigh proposed in the 
note on XXI 2c, supra p. 48, 
is unsatisfactory, as there is no 
instance of a verb maotthighim 
“I sadden’: do mhaoídhigh (for 
normal do mhaoidh ‘boasted’) is 
therefore perhaps easier to believe 
in than do mhaotthigh (from maotth 
“sadness ^’). 

1 máol ‘bald’ etc. For its use as an 
epithet of Conán see supra pp. 
Xxx1 (l. 10), xxxn (n. 1), p. 141 
(note on LX 17 d). The dat. pl. 
ing[h]eanoibh máola NIV 9 means 
literally ‘shorn maidens’ [It is un- 
certain what precise class of mai- 
dens were shorn, but that ingheana 
máola was a recognized phrase is 
clear from the examples cited in 
ithe RIA Contrib., “ M”, col. 18, 
ll. 37-42 : the emendation discussed 
in the note supra p. 30 is therefore 
unnecessary]. áo! seems to mean 
‘headless’ in gursat mdola méidhe 
LII 2 'that their necks be left 
headless' (cf. maelderg qualifying 
the necks of slaughtered men in 
Cath Cath. 5124, 6084). [In spoken 
Irish máol means (a) ‘bald’, (b) 
‘hornless’ (of cattle), the general 
sense being  'lacking the usual 
top ’.] 

2 máol fem. subst. meaning originally 

‘shorn head’: dat. sg. maoil 

XXXVI 31 ‘head’. [Cf. dá mhaoil 

“ from off his thick skull", words so 
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translated by their author, Seán 
Clárach Mac Domhnaill, poem 9, 
q. 10, R. O Foghludha’s edition, 
1932, p. 60. "The dat. sg. replaces 
the nom. sg. in spoken Munster 
Irish: cf. go mbeith do mhaoil ar 
dhath an lín, 18th cent. Ballyvour- 
ney poem published in An Mús- 
graigheach, no. 8 (Samhradh, 1945), 
p- 7, poem 2, 1. 2.] 

mar (followed by direct rel. verbal 
forms) normally ‘as’; but in 
SOW OB, LAIN 83, Wil, Wh, LAO O, 
LXVI 31, 79, 80, LXIX 7 (written 
me ILM X2 dio Tb ILWi Bil, 
79) it means 'when'. [Mar also 
means ‘when’ SR 1661, 1717; 
Atk. 7667.] Cf. amhail. For caidhe 
mar see under caidhe. 

mar a (eclipsing) (mar ar aspirating, 
with tenses which require ro-forms) 
‘where XXXYV 51, XLIII 43, LIII 
i, 2, 3, 44 e CXIGNVIUDI 100 oe wir 
[hàgoibh replaces LL dit i fargoib, 
supra p. 110, n. 1. The «a is omitted 
after mar in mar raibhe LXVIII 48. 

maris (with him), etc., see supra p. 
CXII. 

más: dat. pl. másaibh XXXVI 
“buttocks ' 

mathaibh (dat pl) nobles see under 
maith 

meabhal: 1° fo mheabhoil XLIX 23 
‘in shame, in disgrace’; 2° gan 
meab[hjoil XLVII 8 (cf. ib. q. 19 
gan fheall), ‘without deceit’ ; ad- 
jectival gen. sg. meabhla XVIII 6 
“treacherous '. 

meadhradh XVII 37 confusion, per- 
turbation. 

meala (in gur mheala ‘may you en- 
joy ) see under meilim. 

méala reproach: fá mhéla IV 607, 
LXV 19c note, ‘in disgrace’. 

meanma spirit, etc. see under géar- 
mhana. 

mear adj. (and its abstract mire) [Ba- 
sic meaning ‘straying, wandering 'a 
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Cf. merugad ‘wandering’ (of voya- 
ging aimlessly over the scas) Mise. 
320, 1. 10 ; for merugad (Early Mod. 
ar merughadh, etc.) ‘astray’ (of a 
woman wandering in unknown ter- 
ritory) Wi. s. v. merugud, (of cattle 
wandering from their owner's land) 
Laws s. v. merugud, (of the boy 
Jesus wandering away from his 
parents in Jerusalem) PB s. v. mea- 
ruighim. Hence: ] 1? (strong sense) 
‘astray in the wits, mad’ [Cf. “ in 
duine mear i.e. fear frisar hetar- 
scarad a chiall”, Laws ; do leanab- 
iti[b]h, 
lucht miri, nd dho aon neach ele 


nd do amatidaibh nā dho 
nach biaigh a chiall ar [a] ehumas 
" pueris, nec amentibus, quód usu 
rationis destituli sint", Stapleton, 
Catechismus (1639), p. 128, 1. 29]: 
tré mhire I 8 (of a man who loved his 
daughter strangely) 'in a mad man- 
ner, madly’. In 110 tré mhire may 
again mean ‘madly’, or, supposing 
an elided a after tré, ‘by reason 
of his madness’. 2° (weaker sense) 
‘foolish’ (of alittle boy) XXII 58. 
[Cf. Wi. meraige, a noun derived 
[rom mer and apparently meaning 
‘a fool’, the examples showing that 
it may be used, (a) of one unlikely 
to understand a riddle (b) of one 
unlikely to be able to see a vision, 
(c) of a person easily deceived.] 
3° (sense derived 1) mear 
‘fierce’ (a complimentary epithet 
of heroes, their qualities, or ac- 
tions) and mire 'fierceness' XXIII 
NN. S XS, JO, Jl. AG, TOS 
IRE AUB, SONI Gul, MOST 91, Ob 
MONON aD, toi, BA. SML ILAST) X. Tell 
— (epilhel of dangerous animals) 
LIII 8, LIV 15. [4° (modern Mun- 
ster sense, probably derived from 
3) ‘swift, fast’: 
lopment in the meaning of diogháir 
‘fierce’ which gives modern Mun- 
ster go diair ‘quickly’ : see Réilth{- 


from 


ef. similar deve- 
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ni and Focloir do Shéadna s.v. diair, 
and see supra diogháir. Cf. infra , 
tairptheach.] 

moarughadh, mearachadh, verbal 
noun (basic meaning 'straying': 
cf. supra mear). 1° 'ua mhearugh- 
adh IV 61 ‘mistaken about it’. 
29 ar mearachadh LXIX 12 ‘fu- 
rious, mad with anger’. 

measa (comparative of ole ‘bad’): 
measa liom Osgar LXIV 39 perhaps 
means ‘dearer was Osgar to me’ 
[as 111 spoken Irish an t-é gur measa 

nó a mháthair 'ná 
mise, O’Leary, 4 Soisgéil, 1914, Mait. 
X 37, translating qui amat patrem 
aut matrem plus quam me], or more 
probably “I am more grieved by 
(the death of) Osgar ' [as in spoken 
lrish is mcasa liom tusa i ngá leis 
mu axo. Ob, ^s "HEXO, BSI, I, 522. 
'we are more grieved that you 
should be in need of it than (that) 
anyone (should be in need of it)J. 

measraighim ‘I judge’; pres. pass. 
measraight{hlear XXXIX 68; lá 
an mheasraighthe Y, 19 ' Judgement 
Day '. 

meata (past part. of meathaim ‘I 
decay, cause to decay’) LXII 55 
cowardly (common meaning in spo- 


leis a athair 


ken Irish). 

méidheach (indicating an unpleasant 
phantom) XIII 28 (gen. sg. in 
mhéid|h]igh 29) ‘a headless body’. 
[From méidhe ‘the lower part of 
the neck’.] 

meigeallach : dat. sg. meigeallaigh 
LIII 10 ‘(goat’s) bleating’. [Com- 

g., mei- 
gleach an ghabhair, P. Mac Aodhain 
& P. Ó Moghráin, Tor. Mhadadh na 
Seacht gCos, p. 2f, I. 3.] See also 
méighleach. 

méighleach: dat. sg. méighligh LIII 
10 '(sheep's) bleating'. [Common 
in spoken Irish, e. g., uan ag méitidh 
q. 1 of song beginning A Dhomh- 


mon in spoken Irish, c. 
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naill Óig, in An tAithriseóir, ed. 
Ua Donchadha and Mac Piarais, 
WOE, Do 78 
chaorach so chluinim? — Ua Ceal- 
laigh, Stair an Bhiobla, ed. M. Ni 
Mhuirgheasa, II, 209, | 29.] Cf. 
meigeallach. 


cf créd an mhéidhleach 


meilim common meaning I grind. 
Hence 4 ʻI (food) ', 
“spend (time)', “wear (clothes)'; 
whence a special meaning 2 'I 
derive benefit from, enjoy’, as in 
ni tu ros-méla (of cattle) ‘it is not 
you who will derive benefit from 
them’, Táin 4405. It is possible 
that this is the meaning to be 
given the difficult 
ionmhuin l@imh laotgh ro-s-ineile V 


consume 


ro-s-mcile in 


36 (of Fionn's spears) and accor- 
dingly Miss Joynt (RIA Contrib. 
“ M”, col. 82, l. 78) takes ro-s- 
meile as ro-subj. of possibility and 
translates “that can use them”, 
apparently understanding -meile as 
a Middle Irish form of O. I. subj. 
-mela.[From this meaning (b) comes 
the wish-formula “ gu(r) m(h)eala+ 
object", asin: gur mheala th’ainm 
iarlochta ‘may you enjoy your 
(newly bestowed) title of earlhood ’, 
Ir Syll Po. 70; go meala tà an 
chulaith sin Meguidhir § 34. Cf. 
Mod. Scots Gaelic gum meal 's gu'n 
caith thu do dheise“ may you enjoy 
and wear your dress", Fians 270; 
and spoken Irish go maire tú agus 
go gcaithe tú i, Lia Fail, [II], 182, 
literally ‘may you live and wear 
it’, said to the wearer of a new 
dress (O'Malley, Lia Fail, l. c., makes 
it seem probable that spoken Irish 
go maire tá passed through a stage 
go maile tit from go meala ti).] 3 ʻI 
benefit, serve' (active sense cor- 
responding to the passive sense 
exemplified in 2: cf. the same 
opposition between the two senses 
of césaim illustrated in PH and 
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first ‘I endure tor- 
ment, I suffer’, next ‘I torment, I 
make suffer ’). 
of this meaning of meilim seem to 
have been recorded: 
LII 3 (of a corslet) ‘may it serve 
thee’; and ro-t-mela sleg th’athar 
AS 4924 ‘may thy father’s spear 
serve thee’. 

méin ‘disposition, tendency’: olc 
a mhéin d'fhearoibh Eireann XLIX 
16 'he is evilly disposed towards 
the men of Ireland ' ; go láinmhéin 
XLI 3 (of warriors) ‘perfectly dis- 
posed, ready for every occasion ( ?), 
willing (?)'. 

meisge drunkenness see under gabh- 


elsewhere— 
Only two instances 


ro-d-mheala 


aim. 

meisgneach: fich-m[h]eiscneach XXXV 
50 (of a battle) 'bitter' (literally 
'fury-spitefnl', from fíoch ‘fury’ 
and misgneach ‘spiteful, hostile, 
hating’). 

meitheal (dat. sg. meilhil XXI 22) 
‘a band of reapers’ (cf. supra p. 
CRA; dm. JD. 

mi (negative prefix) see mi-chéillidh, 
mio-labhra, mio-mhana,mi-riar. 

miadhach NN 20 (dat. sg. fem. 
miadhaigh VIII 7) noble, honoured. 

mialta for miolta (a modern plural 
of míol ‘a hare’) see infra miol. 

mi-chéillidh (negative of céillidh 
‘reasonable, prudent’) NNNV 103 
(of an unpleasant type of man) 
‘unreasonable’ (?); a comhrac gër 
mhi-c[h]eillidh NX NV 127 has been 
translated ** though her combat was 
mad", but may perhaps mean 
‘though to fight her was foolish’. 

mile a thousand, normally followed 
by gen. pl., is followed, as in spo- 
ken Irish, by nom. sg. LVIII 12 (cf. 
supra p. 135, l. 9). See also cáoga. 

milidh (cath-mhilidh 
ʻa battle-soldier'): mílidh nom. 
sø. 133, IIL 27/5 NVI 238. SOK 19; 
cath-mhilidh nom. sg. II 48, XVI 


‘a soldier’ 
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4 ; cath-mhilidh ( :f[h]ir) either nom. 


or gen. sg. II 15 (a gen. sg. an 
mhilidhe been emended to 
an chathaighe supra p. 147, note 
on LXIII 8); don mhilidh (: don 
m[h]oigh) dat. sg. NVI 20, similar 
dat. sg. NX 18; cath-mhilidh dat. 
sg. II 17; milidh (: dhírigh) gen. 
sg. XNNXVI 12; míleadh gen. pl. 
ANONIODI Sz. arom IGI I, Sm. Ni 
is clear that in the classical language 
there was a nom. milidh with geni- 
tives sg. in both -idh and -eadh. 
Already by A. D. 987 the dat. 
form mílid had replaced the old 
nom. mil: cf. SR milid: richid 
2092, milid (two syllabes) 2701.] 

miocht (gen. sg. in mheachla IGT ex. 
1670) ‘priest’s amice'; note to 
XXIII 58c ‘a hood’ (attached to 
a queen's cloak). 

miodh cuill (miswritten miodh chuill) 
XII 4 ‘hazel mead’, meaning per- 
haps 'mead flavoured with hazel 
nuts . [Joyeck Socs Hist. U AN 
To Joyce’s examples one might add 
a 10th or 11th cent. instance in 
OP, SNUG 27h, li 25 emo m ein 
cent. instance in Dioghluim, no. 99, 
Gs Zila] 

miodh-aoise (gen. 


has 


sg. of a subst. 
used adjectivally to qualify mac 
‘a lad’) XVIII 26 half-grown, mid- 
way between childhood 
hood. 

rniodhlach (gen. sg. midhlaighe XVII 
60) meniber of some class below 


and man- 


the class of warriors, often in the 
literature ‘a coward’ (RIA Con- 
trib.). 

mioghaidh? Il 8. 

miol, generically'an animal’, hence 
specifically ‘a hare’ (nom. sg. miol, 
pl. mit LVI 8), (gen. sg., in mhil 
LXII 116), (nom. pl. mialía, for 
míolla, a modern form, note on 
LXVIII 14). [Cf. le hinc[h]inn mil 
translating cerebro leporis, Regimen 
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na Sláinte, ed. Ó Ceithearnaigh, I, 
670, and an cubar bis rē bel mil 
translating spuma quam habet le- 
pus circa os ib. 2270.] miol-chu 
(gen. sg. mil-chon NVII 29) LVI 
6 ‘hunting-dog’ (literally either 
'hare-hound' or ‘animal-hound’). 
mi[o] moighe (gen. pl) LIV 28 
cf hares (cf. RIA Contrib. s. v. mil) ; 
but in NXI the animal referred to 
in q. 12 in the gen. case as in mhil 
mhoighe is referred to in q. 8 as 
in fíadh, which normally would 
‘the deer’: the hare, ho- 
wever, is known as girr-fhiadh, li- 
terally ‘small deer’ (or ‘small 
animal’? Cf. supra s. v. fiadh) 
in all dialects of spoken Irish (J. 
Keogh, in the index to his Zoologia 
(1739) has ** Fie-gare, Hare" and 
“ Garie, Hare”) (cf. supra s. V. 
eissen for another expression pro- 
bably meaning ‘hare’). ag mijfo]l- 
radh XNI 6 ‘hunting’. 
Mio-labhra LNII 8 (adjectival gen. 
sg.) ef evil speech. 
miolla ‘gentle, lovely’: aill-mhilla 
XLII 22 (of a king) ‘having beau- 
tiful joints. 
mi[o]m[h]ana NNXNV 10 an evil 
omen, something foreboding evil. 


mean 


mionn 1? ‘a precious emblem’ es- 
pecially ‘a diadem’, 2° ‘a sacred 
object, a relic' (see supra s. v. 
bionn), 3° ‘an oath’. lence the 
metaphorical micnn ar slóigh NLIV 
12 ‘diadem of our host’, ‘the most 
important person among us’; and 
adjectival gen. pl. mionn NLI 18 
(qualifying na mbachall ‘ of the cro- 
ziers’) ' jewelled (?)’, ‘sacred (?)’. 
mi[o]nsgam([h]art (obj. of the verb ; 
rimes with alt) V 21 (the result of 
strong teeth working on the joints 
of a stag's body) “ mince-meat ". 
[-Minscoma(i)rt, Táin 736, 763, 1116, 
1118, indicates the fragments of 
a broken chariot, and 1084, 1087, 
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1091, the fragments of broken ar- 
mour. The derived minscomartach 
(ace. sg. minscomartaig) indicates, 
Tain 759, the fragments of a broken 
chariot and, 2057, the remnants of 
atrampled man. In Aislinge Meic 
Conglinne, ed. Meyer, p. 91, l. 19, 
the dat. sg. minscomaríaig indicates 
something edible made from a deer, 
glossed (perhaps wrongly) as smir 
a lurgan ‘the marrow of its shin’. 
The first part of the compound is 
clearly mion ‘small’. The second 
may contain the verbal prefixes es 
‘out’ and com ‘together’, with the 
verbal root org (orc) followed by a 
t-suffix (cf. O. I. as-oircc ‘strikes’, 
as-chomart ‘who has struck’).] 

mir portion see under murra. 

mire madness see mear. 

mi-réir, the opposite of what one 
wishes (cf. tré mhíréir an ríogh do 
dhéanamh, St. fr. K., no. 30, 1. 62, 
“for having opposed the king’): 
dom míréir LXII 61 ‘opposed to 
me' (See ínfra réir). 

misgneach see meisgneach. 

mó (comparative of mór ‘ great’): 
its use is noteworthy in mô is gasta 
nā LVI 6 ‘he was cleverer than’. 
[This idiom came to mean ‘too 
(clever) ' : cf. is mó as fhada d'fhód 
Bhanbha. go gcuing nduaibhsigh 
ndanardha ‘the land of Banbha 
has been too long under a gloomy 
tyrannons yoke', P. Haicéad (ed. 
Ó Donnchadha), poem xuin, ll. 
9-10. Today in Munster mó 's is 
treated as an adverb in phrases 
such as tá an oiche més dorcha chun 
dul amach 'the night is too dark 
to go out’, Beilthini, p. 55.] 

modharn see mudharn. 

móid ‘a vow’: gan aonmhóid XXIII 
157 ‘without constraint, willing- 
ly’ (see RIA Contrib. s. v. móit ; 
delete note on NNIIJ 157b supra 


p. 58). 


mona see muna. 
monghar LVII 6 noise (of ships co- 


ming ashore). 


monoga (coloured corcra ‘crimson ’): 


sometimes cranberries, which are 
also called mossberries and moor- 
berries, but here, LXVIII 11, (gro- 
wing on a mountain), probably the 
closely related cowberries also cal- 
led red whortleberries. [John Keogh 
ig i. BOE. ISH, UTS, |. (xa, 18 
gives “ fraghan (i. e. fráochán) 
as the Irish for * Whortes, whortle- 
berries, or billberries... Latin vac- 


» 


cinia nigra." He gives mónog 
as the Irish for “ Moor-berries, 
moss-berries, bog-berries or red 
whortes... Lat. vaccinia rubra pa- 
lustria." Keogh's explanations show, 
then, that the mónóg is related tothe 
fráochán, but distinguished from it 
by its red colour.The vaccinium oxy- 
coccus (cranberry, mossberry, moor- 
berry), an acid-tasting plant found 
in Ireland chiefly in low-level bogs 
(Dr. R. L. Praeger, A Tourist's 
Flora of the West of Ireland, 1909, 
p. 162), suits the description of 
“ Moonogs” cited by Prof. O’Rahilly, 
Measgra Dánta, p. 105, and also 
suits EKeogh's meanings “ moor- 
berry, moss-berry ". But the Dua- 
naire mónóga are an upland plant. 
They must, then, be the closely 
related cowberries, also called red 
whortleberries (J. T. Mackay, Flo- 
ra Hib., 1836, p. 136) in Latin 
Vaccinium Vitis-Idea. This agrees 
with Keogh’s alternative meaning, 
red whortleberry, for mónóg. Cow- 
berries or red whortleberries grow 
on Irish mountains above a level 
of 300 feet.] 


monor work note on XXIII 98c. 
mórdháil, literally (and formerly) 


‘great assembly ' ; modern meaning 
‘pride’: in a tigh Fhinn na mór- 
dhála NXII 53 an intermediary 
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meaning “pomp, magnificence’, is 
probable. 

mucha ‘earliness’ ; but this meaning 
hardly suits the context of do mhu- 
cha (: Cnucha [spelt | Crücha]) 
Peles 2 3: 

mudharn (object of a verb) (spelt 
modharn, but riming with dubh- 
ghuirm) NNXVI 12 ‘ankle’. [No- 
where else in the poem does a broad 
consonant rime with a slender: 
one is tempted to emend to mudh- 
airn, but the only instance of a- 
stem inflection recorded is ina mho- 
dhoirnn, Ériu, 1, 87, note 6, which 
seems to be due to misunderstan- 
ding of an obscure passage in Cog. 
196, I. 4, where a mugairnd may 
perhaps be genitive: ocus do dluig 
in claidium te alaim illadair a mu- 
gairnd costell.] 

{Mugh as first element in mythologi- 
cal names: supra p. Lxxviit, n. 4.] 

muince (fem.: cf. in mhuince, obj. 
of verb, LVI 14): see under ard. 

muinéal neck: modern dialeetal pro- 
nunciations of its nom. and gen. sg. 
supra p. 127, l. 33 of footnote. 

muirneach NX 20, XLII 35 beloved 
(cf. supra caitheasach). 

[müllach nire sec under greallach. | 

muintear (fem. a-stem) 
an irregular gen. sg. muinntir is 
commented on supra p. 144, 1. 7 
(I. XII 16 and note on 128), and an 
irregular dat. sg. muinntior supra 
p. 150, note on LXIV 11d. 

muna (mona XVH 50, NNNV 17; 
mun in mun beith LNIL 60, 104; 
mura LXH 129d footnote, LXVIII 
38; mur LXVII 22, cf. note on 
LXV 17d) [O. I. mani, aspirating] 
‘if... not’, ‘unless’. 1° aspirates 


‘people’ : 


(oldest usage): aspirates b in muna 
bheith LXV 17 (aspiration almost 
certain, but 
beidis I] 10, muna abcith 

muna a biath XIL 9, mona 


unindicated : muna 
Hi 41, 


bcith 
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NAXV 17, muna beinn 117, mun 
beith LN II 60 and 104, muna betthea 
126); aspirates d in mona dheach- 
radh XVIL 50; (the mutation is 
of course uncertain with l m: 
muna leana tú NWII 57, 58, mura 
marbhtar LXII 129) 2e 
ses : ecl. c in muna ccoisge tà XXIII 
38; ecl. d in muna ndearna LXII 
59, mur ndeachaidh L XV 11 22 (d not 
eclipsed, asp. not indicated, muna 
adeachaidh NN 107) ; ecl. £ in muna 
ffui' NV16, muna ffaghoinn NN132, 
muna ffaghor N NIV 50, muna bfóire 
tú LXI 19, muna bfechainn LXII 9. 
3° does not prefix or prefixes 


eclip- 


h after the manner of an aspira- 
ting particle: no h prefixed to 
vowel in an active form muna abra 
1 31; h prefixed in a passive form 
muna hoslaicthear VI 9. 4° prefixes 
n after the manner ofan eclipsing 
particle in muna n-innisi (recte 
n-innsi 2) LXI 17, mura n-innsead sé 
ENNES: 
[múnlach, animal urine, etc., in a 
farmyard, sec under greallach. | 
mur (for mar) see mar ; mur (for 
muna) see muna. 

mura see muna. 

ANI] $9 “a 
phrase else- 


mír murra 
chieftain's 
where 


? murra: 
portion ', 
uninstanced but clearly 
synonymous with mir curadh, ex- 
amples of which will be found in the 
RIA Contrib. s. v. mir. Miss Joynt, 
RIA Contrib ^ i, Coll, W8%h, Ho m 
suggests that murra in the present 
instance is [a corrupt] gen. sg. of 
muire ‘a lord, chief’. 
1 ná 'nor': for the peculiar forms 
nds and náid see notes to XXIII 
59d and to NNIV 32b (where the 
scribe had an incorrect form /náid) 
as also nóid ‘or’ — 
oecur before plurals in the 15th 
cent., Reg. na Sláinte, ed. Ó Cci- 


(náid ‘nor’ 


naoidhe 
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thearnaigh, II, 3460, 3330); for 
ná-nó confusion see nó. 

ná (negative verbal particle): for 
its use in wish-clauses see go. 
na ‘than’ (also ind as in ind é 
XVII 32, iná iad XXIII 71): for 
confusion with ná ‘nor’ and nó 
‘or’ see note to XXIII 59d and 
infra s.v. nó. 


nach (indirect neg. particle) 'that.. 


not’, eic. Eclipses c, f, t: nach 
Gb. JUNE UL 322 8 murem gigs SOIL IL, RE 
ISTE Wire s nach bj. LXIL 129, 
LXIII 36, LXIY 28, LXV 7; 
nach ff. Y 31, II 41, IV 34, XVIII 
dl. AXIY 36, ROSAS TIL, XIAV 39, 
78, LIV 5, LVII 4, LXII 116, 144, 
145, 170, LXIV 19, LXVI 31 (ex- 
ception nach f. XXXIX 35); nach 
di. 1 24, VIII 8: nach tt. XXII 62, 
ANII 94, 112, LIX 10, LXI 10, 
LXII 47, 50, LXII 26, LXIV 15, 
20, LXVIII 50. Does not eclipse 
is, Gh, ge 3 nnd ds IL Za LASI US, 
120, 146, LXIV 24, LXVIH 89; 
nach d. IV 19, V 21, LXI 47, 
LXIV 15, LXVIII 68, 75 ; nach g. 
JL, $3 JLASSTODE 225 JESUS TO), CAVI 
16; (and of course leaves l, m, T, 
unmutated, nach l. XXII 59 ; nach 
mm. MOL SO, AUI, XXXV 63; nach 
r. I 8, IV 13). 
h nor n to vowels in active forms 
of the verb: nach a. XXXVI 15, 
LIX 26; nach ë. LIII 6, LXVIII 
49 ; nach i. XXII 54. For optative 
use of nach see go. 

náid nor (before pl. noun) see 1 na. 
naim[h|deamhail ( : saighdeam][h]ai1) 
XXNV 76 'hostile '. 


Prefixes neither 


nás nor. see 1 ná. 


naithir 'serpent', gen. sg. na nai- 
threach (referring to the péist of 
XXIV 43), better perhaps na na- 
thrach, note on X XIV 45 c. 

‘bright’, note on V 1Íía, 
a byform of nüaidhe ' bright’, whose 
influence on the spelling of the 


neachta : ced 


neamh- 


neimh (nimh) 'poison' 


1ní ‘something, a thing’: 
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simple form núa has been mentioned 
in a note on XXIII 135c. 

nar (Early Modern positive interro- 
gative particle with past tenses ; 
O. I. in4-ro; spoken Irish ar. For 
examples see Eigse, III, 184, note 
ou 37d) : with. pret. of cop. ionarbh 
i sin do chuid-si (metre requires 
narbh) LN III 163 
share? ’. 

? ne: um ne (?), note on XXIII 35c. 


“was that your 


n-iomdha neachta 
(: aointeapt{hja) XII 6“ a hundred 
spotless couches ". Cf. RIA Con- 
trib. "nechta...(part.of nigid) ' clean- 
sed’, hence ‘pure, bright '." 
(negative prefix): neamh- 
ghothach IN 11 'not blameworthy ' 
(from guth ‘blame’); neimh-chéil- 
lidh (?) XXNXV 9c note ‘foolish’ 
(from céillidh ' wise’). 

: hence (of 
weapons) go neim[h] XXXIX 73, 
go nimh LXI 13, nimhe LXI 14, 
LXII 6, LXIII 59 ‘biting, fierce’ ; 
(of men) go neimh XXXIX 84 ' fier- 
ce’, ba trom neimh XLII 59 ‘very 
fierce’ ; tré neimh (of feeling shame) 
XIV 21 ‘intensely’; 6 nimh a 
chrécht LXII 105 ‘from the pain 
(or ‘intensity’) of his wounds'; 
'chosg na troda ar a raibh nimh 
LXII 155 ‘to check the bitter 
struggle'. [Cf. AS 4973 do chuaid 
a neim do thengaid Fhind ' Fionn's 
tongue lost its virulence’, referring 
to the fit of bitter fault-finding 
which had seized him ; O'L's TBC, 
p. 5, fuath nimhneach marbhthach 
‘bitter deadly hatred’ — ib. p. 60 
lá nimh sa ghaoith 'the wind is 
biting '.] — For neimhneach fierce 
see airm-neimhneach. 

ní de (as 
in ni d'imtheachtoibh mhic Cumhaill 
XV 1) ‘some of,’ 


2 ni ‘not’ (normally an aspirating 


particle) eclipses the f of fuil and 
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fuighe in the Duanaire: ni ffuil NX 
50, SON 12, NE GE GNO NY 
LXVIII 893 ní ffuighit siad NLIN 
9, ni ffuighe LX11 128. The dotted 
f of ni fhuaras, LXI 7, doubtless 
also represents eclipsis : cf. go fha- 
camar LNII 1. [This apparent 
eclipsis of f before u where aspira- 
tion might be expected was origi- 
nally probably aspiration of the f 
followed by pronunciation of the u 
(or the first part of it) as w: cf. 
Béaloideas, III, 407, where it would 
appear that, in south Armagh, Ui 
(gen. sg. of O, Ua), in Cloinn Ui 
Chuinn and Clann Ut Néill, was 
pronounced as the English word 
wee; and cf. the common Kerry 
pronunciation of uam ‘from me’ 
as vuam. Father O'Growney ad- 
vanced this explanation of appa- 
rent eclipsis after ni, Gael. Jnl., 
Yopie Weil, mno Bae, Wiel, C IB, 
O’Rahilly, Ir. Dial. (1932), p. 44, 
agrees with him, and shows that 
“these ‘eclipsed’ forms can be 
traced back to the latter half of 
the fifteenth century."] 

níamhdha bright, note on NNVIII 
1d. 

nimh poison see neimh. 

no (verbal particle) see ro. 

nó. 1° "or NNIV 47 ete. 2° ‘nor’ 
(for ná) NNIV 48. 3° ‘than’ (for 
FD) 2xoWJUUL zT 20 TNA IVd 
note, LIII 10, LVII 8d note. [Con- 
fusion of nó and ná is discussed 
supra note to XXIII 72d. Cf. the 
following instances of nó for nd, or 
ná for nó, from northern texts: 
Tór. air lorg Chríosla (Co. Down 
tr.) ed. D. Ua Tuathail, 1, 11, 1, and 
passim ; ITS, XXIV, 112 note, 17th- 
century Ulster text, ed. C. O'Ra- 
hilly; RIA MS 24 P 7, p. 42 and 
passin, a south Ulster MS ; LCAB 
(north-east Ulster MS) XXX 600. 
cf.“ Ná = or, nor, than, [in Meath] ; 


nó (nú), the common Meath-Oricl 
MS form, belongs colloquially only 
to Oriel as far as I know”, J. H. 
Lloyd, Duanaire na Midhe, p. 127 
(note on Meath Dialect).] 


nocha (nochan bcfore vowels or as- 


pirated f) ‘not’. According to the 
Early Modern schools (IGT, 1, 19) 
nocha should aspirate where at 
aspirates, and should not eclipse. 
But in the Duanaire though it 
may asp. b, c, f (nocha bhiú XLVII 
46; nocha chinnfir NX 84d note; 
nochan fhaca 11 39, nochan fhe- 
duim V 25, nochan fhúaramar VI 1) 
(asp. not marked, but use of no- 
chan for nocha indicates it, in no- 
chan faicim V 23, nochan fuil NVI 
8, nochan feadar NLVII 59) (anoma- 
Ious eclipsis of f, nochan ffaghthar 
XVII 113, probably a scribal er- 
ror, as the use of the nochan-form 
again indicates aspiration), it may 
ecl. c, g, t, and sometimes d 
(nocha a gcuireadh V 24, nocha gcüala 
NLVII 2; nocha ngeibhdís NX 43, 
nocha ngaphann [sic MS] XX 85; 
nocha a ltainic VI 16, nocha llac- 
fainn it VIII 8, nocha llugadh N XI 
o, nocha lliübhrain NXII 57; no- 
cha ndearnattar 1I 12, nocha ndear- 
namoir-ne I] 47, nocha ndingneat 
XLVII 56. There is no eclipsis 
of d, however, in nocha deachaidh 
LXVI 10 and nocha dearnamar 
LNVI 78. [No mutation is marked 
on m in nocha mairionn XIX 10, 
nor of course on r in nocha a raibhe 
NNVIII 4, nocha rachainn LXII 
154] 


nómhaidhe XXXI 3a (emended su- 


pra p. 66 for metrical reasons to 
nómhaidh, really a dative form — 
better the nominative némhadh) 
‘a period of nine days’ (probably 
twelve-hour days). [Early Modern 
Irish seems to have known only the 
euding -aidhe in the nominative. 
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Both -ad (a-stem) and -aide (ia- 
stem) occur in the older periods: see, 
RIA Contrib. Meyer, in Fianaigecht, 
making an unneccesary identifica- 
tion of the nómhaidhe instanced 
above with the teóra tráth occurring 
in q. 1 of the same poem, suggests 
unnecessarily that nómaide means 
'a space of three days and three 
nights '.] 

nónadhaigh : um n. NIN 3“ at eyen- 
tide" (apparently from nóin ' after- 
noon’ + an uninflected adhaigh 
“night ’). [Read perhaps [mór] ar 
n-easbhaidh um nónaidh.] 

nósmhar (of an army) XXXV 56, 
(of a battle) XXXV 77 glorious. 
[From nós ‘fame’.] 

núa ‘literally ‘new’: hence (of a 
grove) XXVIII 1, (of grass) XXVII 
2, (of mountain-peaks) LXVIII 
1, ‘fresh’; (of weapons) XXIII 
135c ‘bright’; (of a hero) XLIIÍ 
33 ‘resplendent, glorious, noble’ 
(cf. nuadh 'áasal', Metr.). A bad 
spelling nüáadh is discussed supra 
jp. BS, WOW uo XXIV ish) (9 (e. 
supra naoídhe). 

nuair when (present-day spoken Irish) 
see infra úair 3°. 

nüallán LXVIII 12 ‘clamour (of 
herons)'. MS duallán, LXVIII 10, 
' ery (of hounds) ', may be a scribal 
error for nualldn, or may be a ge- 
nuine dialectal form influenced by 
the word donál ‘howling (of wolves 
and dogs)', discussed by Professor 
O’Rahilly, Ériu, XIII, 192 sq. Cf. 
ag dondladh 7 aig nüallghoile (of 
hounds whose masters have gone 
from them), Trí Bruidhne, ed. N. 
Ni Shéaghdha, p. 6, l. 14. 


16 'trom ':óna LXII 144 ‘from his’, 
ōna LNIIL 62 ‘from their’ (both 
for older ó : cf. notes supra p. 144, 
l. 4, p. 146, 1. 23). For comparison 
of ó with as see supra as, meanings 
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4° and 29, and supra p. 85, note 
on XXXV 121. Ni roich ó and 
ní thig de both meaning ‘is unable’ 
are compared supra p. 119, note 
on LIII 14 d. Cf. infra otha. 

26 'an ear', etc., see ó-dhearg. 

3 ó see só younger. 

obthach (from obaim ' I refuse’ as 
in nár ob troid LXII 91, när ob 
comlann LXIL 98): fear nar op- 
t[h]ach n-iorghaile V 6 (repeated 
LIII 16 with spelling opthac) ‘a 
man not given to refusing battle '. 
Cf. infra teibtheach. 

ochbhadhach (object of a verb) IV 
43 groaning. [See uchbadach in RIA 
Contrib. ] 

ocobhrus (dat. sg.) (the rime with 
am|h|us suggests emendation to 
the normal form ocorus) XLII 18 
‘hunger.’ Cf. supra acobhrach, 
which may stand for acorach. 

ó-dhearg I 33 and note to XVIII 
21d (of a shield) literally 'red-ea- 
red'; but ó 'ear' was a technical 
term for some part of a shield : cf. 
RIA Contrib. “ 3 ó (c)”. 

óg ‘young’ : comparative só, for older 
óa, in budh só LIV 19 ‘youngest’. 
[Cf. as sóo O’ Donovan, Three Frag- 
ments, 24, 1. 12, ba sóo, ib. 22, 1. 15, 
A, dL Bs Gs SO AS 1334: ba só, 
ZCP, XI 40, II. 10 and 13, and Agal- 
lamh, ed. N. Ni Shéaghdha, II, 
76, 1. 9. In as sé 's as sine, unpu- 
blished last quatrain of Tugam 
aghaidh ar Mhaol Mhórrdha, alli- 
teration guarantees the s, and also 
probably in gidh sibh as só n-aoisi, 
LCAB, I, 7, though there ó could 
give alliteration with ucisi. See also 
Aithdioghluim s.v. só.] 

ogal (of a battle) N XXIX 29, (of an 
action done in anger) note to 
LXVII 7a, violent, dangerous. [See 
RIA Contrib. s.v. ocal, and Laoithe 
Cumainn s. v. ogal. Cf. infra ogla, 
oglaighthear.| 
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ógbhadh : dos ógbaidh LIV 6 ‘young 
men’ or ‘warriors’. [The g. sg. 
would normally be ógbhaidhe: sec 
RIA Contrib. s. v. ócbad.] 

ógh complele see ógh-shlán, óigh- 
réir. 

ógh-shlán XLII 16 (spelt phoneti- 
cally óghlán XIII 41) ‘whole and 
sound’. [ógh ‘perfect, complete’ 
+ slán 'sound '.] 

ogla note to NNNV 12b wrath. [Ab- 
stract of ogal.] oglaighthear V1 23 

.is made angry. 

oidheadh ‘death, slaying’. The de- 
clension follows that of masc. o- 
stems in ier n-a n-oigheadh ( : cloidh- 
eamh) XVII 84 ‘now that they 
have been slain’. But the declen- 
sion is fem. in oighidh (object of 
the verb) (: cloidhimh) NN 3 
‘death’, and in é d'oighidh (: sin) 
XNNVIII 16 (cf. supra p. 91, I. 6) 
‘to put him to death’. [Cf. Early 
Modern masc. o-stem declension 
IGT, JUL, § 11, p. 54, I. 6, and ex. 
365. The Old Irish declension fol- 
lowed the fem. a-stem system. For 
Early Modern fem. i-stem declen- 
sion see IGT, II, § 149.] 

oidhche (gen. sg. of adhaigh ' night ") 
in IX 2 rimes in modern fashion 
with Baoisgne (cf. other early exam- 
ples supra p. cxv, I. 22-cxvi, I. 6). 

ói-dhearg see ó-dhearg. 

oific : a n-oific chiúil (of the cry of 
houuds) LVII 7 'their tuneful chan- 
ting’. [Oific may mean the '(sung) 
office’ of the Church: see BNE 
and especially ib. p. 187, ag canlain 
oifice Dé.] 

oigheadh, mis-spelling of oidheadh, 
which see. 

óigh-réir : dia óigh-réir XV Il 88 ' obc- 
dient to him’. [From ógh ' comple- 
te’ + réir, a byform of ríar ‘will, 
elc.’ The root meaning of these 
riar, réir, words seems to be ‘will’, 
and hence ‘rule, authority’,  'en- 
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forcing authority’, ‘doing some- 
one's will, supplying his needs’, 
‘acknowledging authority’. So 
óigh-réir means: 1° ‘will’ as in 
Anecdota, Il, p. 16, I. 4, dorattsati 
a ógh-réir di ‘they gave him all 
he desired ;' 2° ‘authority’ as in 
FFE, III, ll. 742 and 935, fd n-a 
óigh-réir nó få n-a smacht, |. 3862 
gan óigh-réir do bheilh orr« is saoirse 
do bheith aca; 39 ‘submission’ as 
in FFE II, 1. 5465 umhlocht is 
óigh-réir do thabhairt do Henri. See 
also mí-réir, réir, riar.| 

[oill-phiast monster see under péisd. | 

oinfiseach the nom. pl. 
oinfissigh is used of men searching 
for a lost urn in a well, XVII 112. 
[In Cath Cath., 1. 2158, an onfisech, 
aliter onfaiscch, is described as ‘one 
accustomed to search and seek for 
everything drowned at sea and one 
whose practice it was to go and 
move the anchor every time it 
chanced to stick in the bottom of 
the ocean '.| 

óir, in óir do éirigh LXVIII 67, ap- 
parently for úair ‘when’. 

oirchill see oirichill. 

oiread see urad. 

oir-bheartach powerful, of great achie- 
vement, see supra p. 42, note on 
SX VIDDE 32 C: 

oir-dhearg (of a shield) XVIII 21 
red-edged (perhaps for 6-dhearg, 
which see). 

oirichill (also uirichill, oirchill, uir- 
chill: see RIA Contrib.) ‘the act 
of preparing against, being ready 
for’: a n-oirichil (nom. sg.) (the 
rime requires iti instead of oi) IV 41 
“to prepare against them’ ; a n-oir- 
chill Osgair NXIII 179 ‘in wait for 
Osgar ’. ; 

oirleach XXIII 172 slaughter. [Con- 
trib. airlech.] 

? óirlinn: sa n-óirlinn XXIII 139 
“in the fray” (?). 


ʻa diver : 
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olc bad see its comparative form mea- 
sa. 

ollach, in Aodh Ollach (son of Baoís- 
gne) X1 6, may be a derivative of 
oli 'huge', or perhaps may be 
ollach ‘fleecy’. 

ollaimh (nom. pl. XLII 71 men of 
learning. [Both olfaimh and oHam- 
hain are recognized 
forms, IGT, II, 51.] 

? ollamhach note on LIN 6c, d. 


as nom. pl. 


|olse, olsi, olseat, segs he, etc., ori- 


ginate the analytical forms of 
Modern Irish: cf. supra p. CIX, 
gis i] 


onfaiseach a diver see oinfiseach. 

opthach apt fo refuse see obthach. 

[orc tréith see Twrch Trwyd in In- 
dex of Heroes infra.] 

? orchradh (: Conán) LXVIII 18d 
note. 

Ordhaidhe XVI 32 
dhuidhe has been emended, for 
metrical reasons, to its synonym 
órdha, note to L XIII 10c. 

ór-dhuirn gold-hilted see under dorn. 

orghán (the g is aspirated, RIA MS, 
Bk. of Fermoy, p. 26, col. 1, I. 9, 
and IGT H, § 35, p. 83, 1. 27) ori- 
ginally some sort of musical instru- 
ment, as in nom. pl. ba binne hi 
indid orgháin (referring to cruit ‘a 
harp’) XXIII 18; hence orgán do 
dhamh dilionn LXVIII 10 ‘the 
belling of your mighty stags ', orgán 
na fFian XXIII 223 ‘the music 
of the Fiana '. 

orloisce see forloisgthe. 

Ssaig ‘foot-washing’ (as a sign of 
welcome)’ (see RIA Contrib.) : no- 
chan fhiaramar osuic (: Luig) VI 1 
and note; do-gní ar n-ossaig XIII 
25 and note (the LL version has 
ar n-ósaic); do-gnit[h]ear a n-fho- 
saigh án. a hocht síothluibh d'air- 
gead bhán XVII 67 and note. [Se- 
veral instances in the RIA Contrib. 
show long ó, to which may be 


‘golden’; ór- 
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added fósaic, Fleadh Dúin na nGédh, 
ed. O'Donovan, p. 10, 1. 12.] 

óthá 'from ', obsolete today, and rare 
in the Early Modern period, go- 
verned an in Middle 
Irish, as in óthà Sliabh Truim go 
Loch Cuan NNIV 42. [Dr. Bergin 
has shown me many old examples 
of the accustive after óthá, e.g.: 
otha Ath m Borrome, Rawl. B. 502, 
facsimile, 149b 21; 
bliadna suiri sin, Laws, IV, 164, 6 
— Senchas Már, facsimile, 10b14).] 

othar : 1° sickness; 2° sick person. 
In LXIII 61 sickness is the meaning 
(not sick person): a literal transla- 
tion would be “ Goll’s lying was a 
year's sickness”. 


accusative 


otha na teora 


pairt: 1° ‘part’ (pairt dar ngnaith- 
fhéin XXXIX 63): 2° 'friend- 
ship, alliance’ (fa pairt grinn LNI 
16, probably meaning ‘it was plea- 
sant sides-taking,’ or ‘it was a 
pleasant act of friendship’). 

péisd ‘a monster’: nom. sg. péist 
XXIV 58 (peisd 54) (peist 68, 76, 
77, 80), péisd LX 2, 4 (peisd 6). 
object of verb péist XXIV 606, 68, 
69, (peist 67, 71, 72, 73, 75), péist 
XXXV 100; but píast XXIV 68. 
after prepositions ar in pheisd 
XXIV 59, gan péist XXIV 70. 
dual da peist XXIV 72. gen. sg. 
na piasta LX 13. Connected with 
plural forms and adjectival forms 
having il ‘many’ prefixed, there 
is the anomalous sg. form il- 
phiast (object of a verb) XXIV 75, 
(il-piast 66), where the i/ cannot 
have its normal meaning ' many ' : 
cf. il-péist nom. sg. (early-17th-cent. 
MS), BNE, J, p. 135, Caoimghin 1I, 
3b, Il. 14; cúpla il-phiastt, Deside- 
rius (Conry) (early i7th century), 
ed. O'Rahilly, 1292. [In the mid- 
seventeenth-century nom. sg. oill- 
phiast, TBG 6622, the prefix is 
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written as though it were a form 
of oll ‘huge’. In TD, I, poem 1, 
l. 142, acc. sg. ilbheisd, ilphiasd 
ilpiast, of the three early and mid 
seventeenth-century MSS becomes 
oilpheist, etc., in one late-seven- 
teenth-century MS and in some 
post-seventeenth-century MSS. A 
fifteenth-century nom. sg. uilpeist, 
gen. sg. na huilpiasta, ZCP, VI, 
295, Il. 21, 31, is cited by O'Rahilly, 
glossary to Conry's Desiderius, p. 
317. This seems to be a hybrid form, 
resembling both uill- and il-. Exam- 
ples of plural forms with i/- prefixed 
are: nom. pl. it-piasta, Stair Er- 
cuil, ed. Quin, 2471, 2325 (i5th- 
cent. MS); acc. pl. na hit-piasta 
PH 875 ({5th-cent. MS); g. pl. 
il-piast Cath Cath. 4334, 4931 
(early-17th-cent. MS). Similar ad- 
jectival forms are il-piastach ' ma- 
ny-monstered ', BNE, 1, p. 131, 1. 
17 (early-17th-cent. MS), il-phias- 
tach, TBG, 573, 802 (mid-17th- 
cent. MS$).] 
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folktale, Tór. Mhad. na Seacht gCos, 
Mac Aodháin and O Moghráin, p. 
20, 1. 4 an mheigleach ghéar ghránna: 
a phronn Dia ortha (referring to 
goats) — cf. ib. p. 56, 1. 12, for 
proof of north-Connacht prove- 
nance. For this and other northern 
forms used by the scribe of Dua- 
naire Finn see supra p. 128, l. 34 
of footnote. ] 


pronnta (in don ór pronnta ‘ of refined 


gold ') is explained, note to LN VIII 
90d, as a mistake for promhtha 
‘tested’, but is more probably a 
northern form of bronnta (cf. pron- 
naim supra, northern form of 
bronnaim ‘1 bestow’). This unin- 
stanced bronnta could be an adjec- 
tival form corresponding to the 
first element of bronn-ór 'refined 
gold' (Contrib.). The correspond- 
ing verbal form is bruinnim 'I 
smelt'. The phrase d'or bruindti 
occurs, Stair Ercuil (15th cent.), 
ed. Quin, 1816, and do bronnor 
bruinte, in the 17th-cent. Stowe MS, 


replaces LL's do bronnor bruthi, 
Tain 2537. 
püdarlach XL 5 a morose person. 


port LVII 9 air, tune (cf. cor). 
prapdha (of arush) LXI 11 ‘sudden’ 
(from prap XVI 11, XXIII 55, 


pronnaim ‘I bestow’: 


tSaoi, Dhá Sgeál Arturafochta, 1. 
ib. 1516 (17th cent. Ulster MS). 


Oil, SVEN TUE Bil, ILS" SL "aq. 
sudden, prompt’). 

gach ar 
p|h]ronn tà 7 Fionn d'ór LVII 24 
*all that you and Fionn bestowed 
of gold’. [This is the spoken form 
of literary bronnaim in northern 
dialects (O Searcaigh, Fogh. Ghae. 
an Tuaiscirt, p. 63, § 146). ! Cf. 
Duanaire na Midhe, ed. Lloyd, 
pronnfaidh ‘will give’, xxxix, 6 
— pronntach ‘generous’, 
1 — in a poem by the south-Ulster 
poet Mae Cuarta; north-Connacht 


XXXIX, 


[To the examples cited, Measgra II, 
may be added : Ó Máille, Béal Beó, 
182, where púdarlach is deseribed 
as duine dorcha, dún-árasach nach 
labhraigheann te aoinne ar éigin 
agus nach dtugann fios a intinne 
d'aoinneach. In Carrigaholt, Co. 
Clare, the word was translated for 
me as“ sour-face" and explained 
as a term of abuse applied tostout, 
low-sized, surly people.] 


punnann ‘a sheaf’ (cath na bpun- 


nand NVI 47,ag carnadh na [b]pun- 
nann XXI 19). 


1 ADDENDUM : Cf. ór (MS óir) agus airgiod dá phronneadh, M. Mhac an 


1407 ; a mbronntaoi (MS mbprontaidh) ór, 
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rabhaigh, in na rígha  rabhaigh 
( : thréntabhaigh — written threin- 
taphaigh) NLVII 57, is perhaps ad- 
jectival gen. sg. of rabhadh 'war- 
ning’ ; cf. recne rabaid“ Spruch der 
Warnung", Tain 3925. 

raibh was (depend. preterite indica- 
tive form) see under a-taoim. 

rail 'an oak', figuratively 'a war- 
rior’ (RIA Contrib.). For the cor- 
rupt reilghe (: ar chonnailbhe), II 
28, should we read railghe, and 
translate clann Rónáin railghe as 
'the House of Rónán, (strong as) 
oak-trees '? 

rámh ‘an oar’: gen. pl. rámh LIX 4. 

1 ré ‘time’, as in re ré toigheachtu 
in Tdilginn I 1 ‘at the time of 
the Táilgeann's coming’. 

2 ré h-, re h- (from O. I. fri ‘against, 
to, etc. ', which occurs as a false 
archaism for le — O. I. la — in 
XLIX 44: see supra note, p. 115). 
The e is often marked long, e. g., 
ré XXXIII 8, LXII 102, 116, and 
with possessive pronouns in rét 
ENTI By. re a CAII 98, rena 
(an analogical formation) LXII 95, 
97. Ré (re) is often used to indi- 
cate the instrument or agent owing 
to confusion with le (see supra 
p. 115, note on XLIX 44c, and see 
other examples in this glossary s.v. 
le). In XLIII 15 re indicates the 
mother by whom the father had 
children. Among usages in which 
it definitely represents O.I. fri are: 
1° with verbs of naming to indicate 
the object to which the name is 
given as ris a rditior ‘which is cal- 
led’ LXII 122; 2° occasionally 
with verbs of saying to indicate 
the object 'about' which the as- 
sertion is made, as perhaps in 
LXVII 16 (see note supra p. 168) 
(cf. dá rádh riü-san 'saying con- 
cerning them', Ó Bruadair, ed. 
MacErleau, vol. II, poem xvi, stan- 


za 1; cf. also, with the usual mo- 
dern substitution of le for re, cad 
deirir leis sin “what do you say to 
that O Leary TBG p. 14 0197. 
and Créd adeir Nahum ar Chriasd, 
where ar has the same meaning as 
the le of Créd adeir Habacuc le 
Crīosd, Ua Ceallaigh, Stair an Bhío- 
bla, ed. M. Ní Mhuirgheasa, vol. I, 
p. 58, ll. 10, 18); 3° after certain 
verbs such as sgaraim ‘I part 
(from)? LVI 16, and anaim ‘I 
wait (for)' IV 55, LXII 91; 4° in 
certain expressions of time such as 
re ré 'at the time of’, ré hēnuair 
'at once, straightway’? XXXIII 8, 
ré feadh bliadhna 'for the length 
of a year’ LXII 102, ré bliadhuin 
uile ‘for a whole year’ LXII 116. 
For ris ‘visible, uncovered’ see 
infra ris. 

ré n- (ria n-) ‘before’. Notes on 
the modern forms roimh an (raimhe 
an) ‘before the’, roimhe gach ‘be- 
fore every’ will be found supra 
p. cx, p. 135 (LVIII 4), p. 144 
(LXII 8, 81). [The oldest instance 
known to me of such a form (or at 
least a similar form) is in AIF 
48 b 15 (A.D. 1269) dé mart reym 
gingigys (entry contemporary with 
event) 'On the Tuesday before 
Pentecost’. Cf “ roim Finnén" in 
the late 15th century Bk. of Lis- 
more (Lives of Sts. fr. the Bk. of 
L., ed. Stokes, 1. 2636).] 


reabhach XLIX 42 (of kings) deed- 


ful, featful. reabhradh NLIX 26 
(of the activity of of the foreigners 
in Ireland) activity, or perhaps 
(ironically) frolicking. reabhraidh 
LI 4 (adjectivally used gen. sg. of 
a subst.) sporlive or perhaps deed- 
ful. [These words are derivatives 
of reabh ‘feat, manifestation of 
power or skill.’ O’Reilly translates 
reabhradh by ‘skipping, sporting, 
playing’, and many examples bear 
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out this meaning (see RIA Contrib. 
reb). Jm Sito Jo Kos We 2A lo S 
for instance, the v. n. reabhradh 
certainly indicates the playing of 
a little boy ; and in AOD ag reabh- 
radh ris, of a maiden charming a 
man, probably means ‘being play- 
ful '.] 

reacht in fai(dh]bhsi reacht NNXIV 1 
may be gen. pl. of ri[o]cht ‘shape’, 
‘condition’, (masc. ; gen. sg. reach- 
ta, gen. pl. reacht — see IGT, II, 
$ 71), or of reacht ‘outburst (of anger, 
grief, etc.) ', or of reacht ‘law’ (both 
masc.; genitives sg. and pl. as for 
ri[o]cht — see reacht (ó dhá chéill) IGT 
II, § 95). The literal meaning could 
thus be “a vision of shapes", (as 
translated in Part I, p.198), ' a vision 
of passionate outbursts ’, or'a vision 
of laws’. The translation suggested 
in the note supra p. 74 is imprecise 
and unsatisfactory. 

réalta ‘astar’ (fem.) (IGT, II, $ 121): 
réltana n. pl. NNNIN 79. 

reigléis (nom. pl. XXXIV 3 should 
be altered to reiglésa, the normal 
nom. pl. form, required by the metre 
(cf. note supra p. 74). The meaning 
is ‘(monastic) churches’. 

réidhe mildness see s. v. rogha 2°, 

? reilghe sce rail. 

réim (originally neut., later masc. 
and fem., is fem. LXII 152). 1° 
“going, movement, advance, cour- 
se'. 29 'course of procedure, mode 
of conduct’, as in the cheville gidh 
réim theann LXII 152 ‘though it 
was a bold procedure ', and perhaps 
in the obscure re siubhal reacht is 
rēmionn NLIX 17 (see infra s. v. 
siubhal). See also ar aoínréim 
s.V. áon and céidréim s. v. céad. 

réir (fem. : see IGT, II, $ 14, p. 69, 
l. 12). 1» will: dom réir LXII 170 
acting as I would wish you to act, 
agreeiug with ine (cf. supra miréir). 
2° rule, authority : fon deighréir 


XLIX 15 beneath (hat goodly disci- 
pline. Cf. also riar and óigh-réir. , 
'a king': the dat.-acc. form 
rígh is used as nom. in in t-aird- 
righ ( : fairbhrigh XVIII 19, XXIII 

6: delete note supra p. 56). 


riachtain see under do-sia. 
rian 1° ‘path, track, trace’: see 


under aon above. 2° ‘power’ as 
in nar lag rian XLII 76 ‘who was 
not weak in power’. [This second 
meaning is that of gan léim, gan 
lüth, gan rith, gan rian Fian-laoithe, 
p. 35, and tir ainglidhe fa n-iadh tonn. 
få rian ainbhfine eachtrann Measgra, 
II, L1, 55. In O. I., rian ‘power’ 
seems to have been disyllabic : ef. 
cen riän rig Hail Brigit, ed. Meyer, 
§ 22, and examples of modern gen. 
sg. riain cited ib. in Meyer’s note, 
for a gen. sg. réin would have been 
more normal from an O. I. mono- 
syllabic rían — contrast Old, Middle 
and Modern gen. sg. Céin (from 
O.I. monosyllabic nom. sg. Cian) 
with Middle and Modern Briain 
from O.I. disyllabic Briän (instan- 
ced in Béaloideas, XIII, 299).] 


riar (masc. : see IGT, TI, § 95, p. 127, 


l. 4) ‘supplying the needs of, at- 
tending to, being bounteous to- 
wards’, as in riar na cclíar is na 
sgol LVII 32, re ríar na sgol LVII 
33. Cf. supra the by-form réir. 


righ see ri a king. 
righin LXIII 10 (of spear-shafts) 


tough. 


rinn-: cl. rinn-ghéra adj. nom. pl. 


LVI 12 (of eyes) keen-sighted. [Com- 
pounded from géar ‘sharp’ and 
rinn ‘a point’, which is also used 
to indicate eyesight or effectiveness 
of eyesight, e. g. : an géin mhairfeas 
rini mo dhearc DG? 87, 119; do 
ghonfadh rinn mo radhairc, poem 
by Tadhg mac Dáire Mheic Bhruai- 
deadha, RIA MS, A IV 3, p. 629, 
ll; E 
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rinneadh see under do-ghni. 

-rior see fo-rior. 

-riribh see da-riribh. 

ris ‘visible, uncovered’ (used as an 
adjective, but only predicatively) : 
mar do léig ris [ti] a n-aotnfheacht 
LXV 9d note 'how it left her 
uncovered at once'. [The version 
in the peculiarly-spelled early-six- 
teenth-century Dean's Book has rys 
(Cameron, Rel. Celt., 1, 78, L 2); 
that in Edinburgh MS 54 (proba- 
bly eighteenth-century) has leis 
(Cameron, op. cit., p. 117). Both 
forms occur in spoken Irish — Mun- 
ster and Connacht leis, Ulster ris, 
according to Father McKenna, En- 
glish-Irish Dict., s. v. ‘exposed’, 
P- 136, Gol, 2. JL 30; —— but ris is 
also used in Munster, at least in 
Cork: seana-chabhlach [= ruined 
house] go raibh a leath fé dhion agus 
a leath ruis (Clare Island, Co. Cork), 
Béaloideas, XI, p. 16, J. 34 ; d'fhil- 
leadar a muinchitli suas thar nillinn 
agus do bhaineadar diobh a gcüisiní 
chun go raibh a mbraighdeanna meir- 
geacha ruis (Glengarriff, Co. Cork), 
Annála na Tuatha, by “ Gruagach 
an Tobair”, Pt. 1I, p. 12, with 
note ib., p. 62, saying that ros 
is used in Berehaven, Co. Cork. 
A Waterford example has leis (ná 
raibh a shal leis, explained as a 
shal nochttha, Ussher, Cainnt an 
tSeana-shaoghail, no. 139, and note 
thereto, p. 359). Ó Maille, An 
Béal Beo, p. 72, l. 1, gives as Con- 
nacht examples: bíonn an chora 
( : chara) leis nuair a bhios sí tirim ; 
ar an gcuma chéadna bíonn an 
talamh leis nuair a bhios an sneachta 
leaghta. |n Ulster an unstressed 
vowel is prefixed to the ris (“ Mái- 
re", Rann na Feirste, p. 205, |. 27, 
bhi na muinc[h]illi. tionntóidh suas 
.. agus linin bán a ris ionnta ‘the 
sleeves were turned up... and white 


lining showing in them’). My friend 
Fr. Ward, Prior of Lough Derg, 
who kindly supplied the Annála 
na Tuatha instance supra and an 
instance from DG? infra, tells me 
that a ris is commonly used in UI- 
ster to indicate " anything showing, 
which usually is, or which ought 
io be, concealed". 'The form ris is 
used in Scottish Gaelic also, e. g. 
a bha air an lleigeil ris le solus a' 
ghealbhain “ who were made quite 
visible by the light of the fire", 
John Whyte, How to learn Gaelic, 
orthographical instruction and rea- 
ding lessons, pp. 16 and 17, § 22. 
The oldest examples known to me 
are from the 15th century, occurring 
in the Irish translations of Regimen 
Sanitatis Magnini | Mediolanensis 
and Meditationes Vitae Christi.'They 
are: cumdaight{hjear na süile lē 
bréid lin cael mur so innus nach bia 
aen-réd ris dib acht an méid bus ei- 
gin (Reg.,ed. O Ceithearnaigh, Vol., 
IIl, p. 56, 1. 8015) translating co- 
operiantur igitur oculi & involvantur 
panno subtili sic quod ex eis nichil 
sit discoopertum nisi quod est neces- 
sarium (ib. p. 230) ; na cuisleanna 
noch atá ris (— the veins which 
are clearly visible) (ib., p. 122, l. 
9760) referring to what has been 
called an c[hluisie as folluise in |. 
9757, where as folluise translates 
Latin apparentior (ib. p. 293, 1. 
10): ocus a chossa ris, Med. 
(* Smaointe"), ed. Ó Maonaigh, 1. 
2228, translating pedibus nudibus 
(glossary, ib., s. v. re); ocus a 
e[h]enn ocus a dhreach ris, ib., |. 
3787 (The Latin demisso vultu here 
cited in the glossary has clearly been 
mistranslated by the writer). O ther 
examples from the literature are: 
nad léig ris do dhéad go bráth 
DG?, 104, 15 ; nd léig leis do bhrághaid 
bhán, ib. 26, 7. In the eigh- 
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teenth-century MSS of the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth century un- 
published poem on the Life of Christ 
beginning Sé lá bhí Día 'na bhría- 
thraibh caoine (mentioned in Smaoin- 
the Beatha Chríost, ed. Ó Mao- 
naigh, p. 366) we find : chonarcadar 
a ccroicinn go coirtighthi buidhe ris 
(i. e. Adam and Eve after eating 
the apple 'saw their skins tanned 
and bare’)1. 150; 6 bhí mo chroi- 
ceann-sa nochtuighthe sios reis (so- 
me MSS liom) (Adam speaking of 
the same incident) I. 160 ; cia d'in- 
nis doit-se a bheith nochtuighthe sios 
reis? (some MSS leat) (God speaking 
to Adam about what he has said) 
l. 161. In form ris is identical with 
the 3d sg. mase. prep. pronoun 
formed from re (ris; O. I. fris) 
and, like the prepositional pro- 
noun, it is being replaced by leis 
in spoken Irish, as some examples 
supra show.] 

ro (preverbal particle). 1» Frequently 
in the Early Modern period (and 
sometimes in Middle Irish, e. g. SR 
do ditsig 1225, do-da-saer 3985, do- 
das-sáer 4818) ro before the pre- 
terite (where it has not become 
firmly united to another word, as 
in gur, nior, raibhe) may be replaced 
by the new particle do (see supra 
do). A few instances from the 
Duanaire are: ro mharbh NXIV 67 
(but do mharbh ib. 69); ro f[h]àg- 
b[h]us XXIV 55 (but do chanus 
ib. 35). In this usage do has entirely 
replaced ro in spoken lrish. Lays 
in which ro predominates (e. g. 
XXIII) may probably for this rea- 
son alone be taken to be older than 
lays in which do predominates (c. g. 
XXIV); but Father Ó Cathain, 
in his study of scribes' usage in 
this respect in other genres of li- 
terature, ZCP, NIN, points out the 
risk of relying solely on this crite- 


rion, as ro seems to have been used 


often by scribes as a simple unper- . 


plexing archaism. 2° Old Irish no 
before the imperfect and condition- 
al is always replaced either by ro 
(today obsolete) or the new particle 
do (as sometimes already in Middle 
Irish : ef. ro thuitted Dind. IV, 362, 
l. 168 ; do thictis SR 1120). Instances 
from the Duanaire are: ro sirinn 
VI 34, ro chanadh N XIII 103, ro 
brisdis XLIV 10, ro gabhadh NLV 12 
(cf. other ro instances from Stair 
Ercuil, ed. Quin, glossary, p. 239); 
do bethea NXIII 221, do théigheadh 
NNNII 2, do thigeadh XXNNII 6, 
do chuirdíis XNXNII 9. 3° At all 
periods no seems to have been oc- 
casionally omitted before the im- 
perfect : Old Irish examples are cited 
by Prof. O'Brien, Ériu, XI, 88; 
Middle Irish examples are ind úair 
theigtis SR 1113, ocus tegdis . 
an tan tegdis Chronicon Scotorum, 
1052. Modern Irish examples from 
Duanaire Finn of the omission of 
ro and do (the Modern representati- 
ves of no) before the imperfect and 
conditional are : ráidhmís NI 1 (the 
only example from a poem which 
is not very modern in language), 
gondaois LIV 6, thigead[|h] LVI 7, 
chuireadh LVII 8, an uair theighmís 
LXII 112, cuirdis LNIV 33, chui- 
readh LXIV 39, thogbadh LXVIII 
1 (contrast with pret. do thógoibh 
NANI 10); chuirfinn NIN E27, 
bhiadh LVII 27, LXIII 63. 4° For 
discussion of the rules that at dif- 
ferent times regulated the use of 
ro in purpose and wish clauses see 
supra p. 71, note on XXXIII 10d, 
and footnotes thereto. 5° The ro in 
ro-d-ruba, LII 3, has been translated, 
almost certainly wrongly, as though 
it had the meaning of an Old Irish 
ro indicating possibility (see infra 
s. v, rubha). 
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ró (in chevilles) I 38, XVI 13, 36, 
XX 82, XXIII 150, XLVII 16, 
LXVI 57, excess, too much, an over- 
statement, etc. [The meaning 'hard- 
ship, distress' sometimes assigned 
to ró in Part I seems to be without 
foundation.] 

ród a road: often peculiarly used in 
epithets to indicate some quality 
such as greatness, as in ainm righ 
Alban gach róid N XIII 3 (cf. a ri go 
ródaibh Leabhar Cl. Aodha Buidhe, 
ed. Ó Donnchadha, poem IV, 65), 
fuath Glinne Ríghe na ród XXIV 70, 
mac in Dághdha na nglan-ród II 31 
(= LXVI 43). Cf. Raighne na Ród 
LXIII 5, 23, 24, Raíghne na Róda 
LXIII 12 (emended, but not with 
certainty, to Raighne Róda in the 
notes supra p. 147), and also Dubh 
Róid infra in the Index of Heroes. 
rogha ‘choice’. 1° In a rogha dighe 
VII 6 ‘what drink he chose’ the 
genitive dighe represents normal 
Old and Early Modern usage, 
though occasionally in Early Mo- 
dern (cf. dul 'na rogha conuir, ZCP, 
VI, 48, 1. 30), and normally in spo- 
ken Irish, rogha in such phrases is 
followed by the nominative sg.: 
cf. (Meath) do ré [= rogha] bean 
agat, Duanaire na Midhe (Lloyd), 
p. 37, poem xx, st. 6; (Galway) do 
rogha bean acú, Béaloideas, VI, 310 
l. 23; (West Cork) beir do rogha 
bean teat, Tadhg Ó Duinnín of Coo- 
lea orally in a folktale. 2° The 
phrase an réidhe ... dhi ríamh ni 
deachaidh rogha XL 4 ‘mildness... 
preference has never gone from her’ 
resembles a proverb recorded in 
Munster in recent times: ni théidh- 
eann rogha ó réiticch “ there is no 
better selection than agreement", 
Gael. Jnl. V, 172; is dócha ná 
téidheann rogha ó'n rhéidhteach, 
Lloyd's Measgán Müsgraighe, p. 24, 
l. 9; nior chuaidh rogha ón réiteach 


^ 


Héilthíní, s. v. rogha ; and see O’Ra- 
hilly, Misc. of Ir. Prov., § 139. 
roichim (cf. O. I. ro-saig and ro- 
soich ‘reaches’) is used in the 
idiom ní roic[h]feadh uait LIII 14d 
note 'you could not' (cf. further 
examples RIA Contrib“ R”, col. 
100, ll. 5-9). See also do-sia. 

roimh see 3 ré. 

roinn ‘distributing, apportioning’ 
appears in the cheville-like epithet 
go roinn (of a man) XVII 49, (of a 
dog’s haunch) LVI 4, meaning per- 
haps ‘well-ordered, well-planned ' ; 
and also in the chevilles séghdha 
roinn VII 23 (mis-written ségha 
rinn XXXIII 5), meaning probably 
‘a fine arrangement ', and ba gasta 
in roinn LVI ‘the arrangement was 
excellent’ (cf. ferdha in roinn ‘the 
arrangement was manly ' SAS 2004). 
[Superficially séghdha roinn resem- 
bles segtai rainn, a cheville, which 
in SR 2363 may mean ' verses seek 
him ' : cf. ib. 4015 the similar che- 
ville regtai rainn meaning perhaps 
'verses spread his fame abroad' 
(literally ‘verses extend him '?): 
cf. moltais raind ' whom verses prai- 
sed’, Dind. IV 318, 3.] 

roinnim ‘I distribute’: cf. do roinn- 
seamar sinn budhéin LIV 3 ‘we di- 
stributed (or ‘arrayed ’) ourselves’. 

ro-n-boi she was see under a-taoim. 

ruachtain see under do-sia. 

rüadh 1° (of colour) ‘red, etc.’., 
as in tri fuilt ráadha ruainneacha 
XXXV 111, and ceatha fola rüaidhe 
LXIV 33. 2° ‘vigorous, etc. ', and 
in certain contexts probably 'fier- 
ce’, as iu na gceithre rüadhchath 
XVIII 16 ‘of the four fierce batta- 
lions’ (cf. SR 3233 co ro-gail ro- 
laind ro-rüaid). 

rüainneacha n. pl (of heads of hair) 
XXXV 111 shaggy. 

rüanach (of a king) XI 1: perhaps 
for rüanaidh strong. 


ole 


ruathar a rush, an onsel, see dearg- 
ruathar. 
"rubha (cf. RIA Contrib. rubaid “kills, 
slays’): ro-d-rubhu LII 3 has been 
“that could kill thee’ 
as though the ro indicated possibi- 
lity (as in Old Irish) and the tense 
were present, mood subj. by reason 
of the general nature of the rel. 
clause. This is unlikely. The more 
obvious meaning, ‘may it kill 
thee’, does not, however, suit the 
context. 


translated 


run: 41°‘a secret’ ; 2° ‘intention, pur- 
pose, propensity’. The first mean- 
ing may be that of is docht rún 
LVII 4 (see supra s. v. docht). 
The second meaning is probably to 
be understood in roba maith a rúin 
XX 54 and is ró-ghlun rúin NN 81 
(rúin in these instances is more 
probably the Modern masc. nom. 
pl. than the Mid. lr. nom. sg.). 

? ru-s-beara note to XLIII 10. 


? sabhrainn : iréna sidhe su sabhrainn 
ROSAS WIN Sei, [OR has a mast. 


LI 


substantive sabhrann “ a mearing, 
boundary". Sabhrann (dat.-acc. sg. 
-ainn) is also an old name for the 
river Lee, Co. Cork] 

saighdeamhail XXXV 76, 77, ar- 
roy. 

sáimhe NNNIII 

? sáith translated 
sáilh go Mae Lughach ‘an VI 20. 
[fn XLII 49, 50, 52, ete., ro sháith 
is a by-form of the 3d sg. pret. of 
sáidhim ‘1 thrust, plant '".| 

? saitid XNNIX 5, 
saighid ‘they approach’. 


14 rest, repose. 


[1 


“rushed” in do 


perhaps for 


salmaire NNNIV 12 a psalin-singer. 
mar a saltair 
XL 2 ‘where she treads’. [Dán Dé 
NNV 22 ar a saltair sibh “ whereon 
ye tread”; mar shaltraim ar úr 
Innse 'as I tread on the earth of 
Ennis’, Dioghluim LNNVII 4.] 


saltraim ‘] tread’: 
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samhail ‘a like, an equal’: nom. sg. 
and dat. pl. used obscurely in seal 
a samhail 'ne samhtoibh XLIX 35. 
Cf. samhla. 

samhalta (adv.) ‘like’: samalla 
d'adhbar airdríogh NL 44. 

samhla (nom. sg. XVI 4: cf. dat. 
sg. sunla Atk. and Cath Cath.) 
‘a like, an equal’. Cf. samhail and 
maca samhla. 

-san, -sean : intensitive pronominal 
particle, 3d pers. masc. ; see note 
Qm SCNT) ouis 

sanais (nom. sg. fem. IGT, II, $ 150; 
gen. sg. sainnst, ib. ex. 1904) : nó su- 
nais isin c[h]em[h|dir NLVII 58 
‘than a secret. announcement at 
daybreak’. [The context here sug- 
gests something not publicly an- 
nounced. Seerecy is also suggested 

by do-chluin sé na sanasa GT, 11, 

CX, WOW (ee, pl. 

stem declension, without syncopa- 

tion, indicated for the nom. sg. 
form sanas of IGT, It, $ 38), and 

i sanuis 


of the masc. o- 


lv 9 UD ofl ‘in silence 
i.e., in sanais’, Cormac s.v. foreic. 
In Early Modern Irish sana(t)s (cf. 
PD) generally refers to the Annun- 
ciation made to Mary: an Aoine 
retin Fheil Muire na Sannise “ the 
Friday before the Feast of the An- 
nunciation," Leabhar Chl. Suibhne, 
ed. Walsh, p. 120 ; un dine roim féil 
[m]ói[r] Muire na Sanaisi “Friday 
preceding Great Lady-day of the An- 
nunciation”, O'Grady, Cat., I, 320.] 

sáobhaim ‘I pervert, change for the 
worse’: a sheandir do sháobh do 
chiall LV11 37. [Examples in Atk., 
THE, FIG AKON us Es No le 

that sdobhaim is transitive 
that the 
have perverted your reason’ should 


prove 

and translation ‘who 
therefore be substituted for ‘your 
reason has become perverted '.] 

saoi (normally masc., but not infre- 


quently fem. from the Early Mo- 
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dern period on, as in an tshaï sho- 
labharthach, referring to a man, 
ZCP, XN, 181, 1. 9, and in instances 
cited by Dr. Bergin, Eriu, XI, £40, 
§ 9) ‘a sage, one outstanding in 
learning’, henee ‘one outstanding 
(in any virtue)’, as in ín fsaoi 
LXV 11 ‘the excellent woman ’. [Cf. 
budh saoi crüibhtheach í 6 sin amach, 
referring to a woman after the devil 
had left her, “ Scéal air Mhíor- 
bhuillibh Iordánus", RIA MS 23 C 
18, 257 ; sot enigh ocus engnuma na 
hErenn uile, Annals of Loch Cé, 
1274, p. 477, “ the most eminent 
of all Erinn for hospitality and 
prowess”.] 

sbionnadh LXI 12 vigour (asin spo- 
ken Irish). 

sbleadh (nom. sg.) XXIII 42, LVIII 
3 flatiery, exaggeration. |Cf. spleadh 
“flattery... hyperbole’, O'H.] 

sboraim ‘I spur’: 3d sg. pret. spo- 
rais, note to XIII 15. 

? sbréim: go spreidis sluaigh na 
Teamhrach LXVI 41 ‘till they 
should have scattered the hosts of 
Tara’ (?) [Cf. Dinneen spréidhim 
“ I spread, scatter... disband...” | 

sc : for words beginning with sc see sg. 

sdair 'history ' : used with some more 
specialized meaning in 
like phrases such as fa borb sdair 
LXII 80 ‘who were fierce by repu- 
te' (cf. nach ionann sdair, dob ard 
sdair, dob fhearr sdair PB 1 2, 8, 14 ; 
fa híseal sdair, fa geal sdair, Diogh- 
luim XXX 24, IL ONO TET 25). 
[In the translation of LX H 80 sdair 
has been wrongly equated with the 
sdáir whieh appears in the modern 


chevile- 


Munster phrase do sdáir ' by a single 


movement, by a journey .|] The 


1 seach 'a spell, 
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meaning of sdair is doubtfulin LXII 
ISo 

sdúagh-glan (spelt sdńadhghlan 
XVII 2) curve-bright (see supra p. 
RG, o Ao 

seacd{hja XXXIX 6G (of spears) 
hard. |The word seac and its deriva- 
tives are used: 1° of iron (Cath 
Cath.); 2° of dead bodies (Cath 
Cate ITP 1i; ZCP ATII, 238, 
l. 8); 3° of paralysed hands and 
WSL (CRs Aik BWE, p-27 L T3); 
4° of clay vessels hardened (secthi) 
in a furnace, corresponding to the 
Latin durata, Milan Glosses, 18b3 ; 
5° of gates that had been for long 
firmly closed, and were therefore 
hard to open (ro-secsat), compared 

“sluggish folk’, Ml. 

Cormac gives secc 7 secda 


to lorpenies 
46a22. 
ónd i as 'siccus '.] 

bout, or turn' 
(See Dinneen): common in the 
phrase fo seach XXII 20, 46, 61 
(fa seach LVII 29, LVIII 7) ‘turn 
about, each by each’. [Cf. Is é 
Brian fós tug sloinnte fa seach ar 
fhearaibh Eireann as a n-aitheanlar 
gach sillreath få seach dhiobh FFE, 
I1], 4114; is do orduigh féin cuid 
gach cille do roinn do réir wird ar 
gach cill díobh fa seach FFE, III 
4886. In the 
instances (as also in gach misteri .i. 
deamhartinn få seach dhiobh trans- 
lating ‘singula mysteria’, Staple- 
ton, Catechismus, E Jl 
I. 10) the words could be understood 
as ‘in their turn ’ 
bably the meaning that gave rise 
to the stereotyped form with unas- 


majority of these 


Prologus, 


, Which was pro- 


pirated s (after an elided 3d pl. pos- 
sessive pronoun).] ! 


1 CORRIGENDUM : The development is rather thc exact opposite of that 


suggested : the adverbial use of fá seach clearly preceded the modern spoken 


use of scach as substantive. Mr. Brian O Cuív has pointed out to 


me that 
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2 seach (preposition) 'past'. It as- 
pirates the following noun in scach 
dhorus XXXVI 21. The 3d sg. 
pronominal form seacha (literally 
“past him’) is used with all persons 
of verbs of motion to emphasize 
the idea of motion: see note on 
XXXIV 7a. [The parallel with taris 
cited there (footnote) is not exact, 
for comparison with examples in 
RIA Contrib, “ T-tnüthaigid", col. 
74, M. 2-5, shows that the meaning 
'of the taris cited is across (the sea). 
Additional examples are : manach 
craibthech tanic tairis anair do com- 
sinudh crabuid re Comgall, TCD 
MS H. 3, 17, col. 678, as published 
in Analecta Bollandiana, LII (1934), 
p. 354, 1. 15; and giustys erenn déc 
is a corp du brid tarís syr da adhna- 
cud, AIF, 1261, 47c6 ; and cf. infra 
s.v. tar 4.] [For dul seachad ‘to die’ 
see under tar 5.] 


seachbhaidh (seachmhaidh) : in the 


negative phrase nir s[h]eachm[ha]idh 
XLI 13 which has the positive 
meaning was profitable. [The word 
has been etymologized as from the 
preposition sech and the v.n. buith 
‘being’ by Gwynn, Hermathena, 
SONS GOs iin, WS), Fil, Sud foxy 
Dr.O’Brien, Féilsgribhinn Edin Mhic 
Néill (19-10), 87, where several Old 
and Middle Irish instances are listed 
or referred to. Many Early Modern 
instances are listed or referred to 
by Fr. McKenna in his Aithdiogh- 
luim. All the instances are negative, 
but the context always implies po- 
sitive advantage.] 
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seachmallach NNNV 45 (an affair 


which was) neglected. [Adj. formed . 
from sechmail, the v. n. of a verb 
meaning ‘I pass by, disregard, 
neglect ', instanced by Wi. and Pe- 
dersen. | 


seachnóin (followed by gen.) L 14 


all over, throughout. [This is the 


common Early Modern form —3. 


cf. : Stair Ercuil, ed. Quin ; Diogh- 
luim ; and Desiderius. For original 
Old Irish sefhnu, and its derivatives 
sethnón, sechnu (influenced by the 
prep. sech), sechnó, sechnón, see 
Thurneysen, ZCP NIT 287. Dies 
O'Brien, Ériu, NI, 171, suggests 
that the ón is due to the influence 
of i nunedón.] 


seada (of a maiden) NX 57 (bad 


rime commented on in note, supra, 
p. 16) graceful. |O'R. explains « séa- 
da" (sic) as 'long, tall'. Such a 
meaning would certainly suit /énti 
sémi setai sttaidi co tend-medón trai- 
ged dóib, Tain 212, and loech caem 
seta fota ard, Strachan and O'lxeef- 
fe’s TBC 3144. It would also make 
good sense when seada is used of 
arrows (Dioghluim, poem 78, q. 11) 
or of a spear-shaft (IGT, ex. 251). 
But a wider meaning such as 
'graceful' is suggested by its fre- 
quent use of well-formed men (ZCP, 
ING 585, Gio 15; JRUDN AMIS IRIE. (i 
Fermoy, 203, col. 2, l. 8) and wo- 
men (Dind. IV, p. 142, 1 127; 
Stair Ercuil, ed. Quin, l. 509 ; Unp. 
lr. Po. XXVII q. 4, Studies, 1924, 
p. #28), or in particular of their 
sides (Wi.; Dioghluim, poem 83, 


Thurneysen, Grammar (1946), p. 517, convincingly explains O. I. imm-«-sech 
‘in turn’ as the transformation of the preposition sech into an adverb by 
prefixing imm and an, as in' imm-an-clar ‘invicem’ and imin-a-ile. < simulta- 
neously’. tt is clear that fá seach is a Modern Irish development from O. I. 
imm-a-sech, and spoken seach ‘a bout, turn,’ a recent substantival formation 
based on it, 
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q. 9), feet (Táin 212), hands (TD, 
poem 40, q. 5), fingers (Wi.), or 
eyebrows (Muireadhach Albanach 
Ó Dálaigh, poem beginning Mo 
teaba féin, q. 2, RIA MS 23 C 18, 
73). For the uniting of the meanings 
‘long’ and ‘graceful’ in one word 
see supra leabhair. The use of 
séta (sic) of grass on a lawn that 
reaches to the thighs of a man so 
small that he can swim in a goblet 
is perhaps against the meaning 
‘long’ (ocus do roiched fér séta 
slim glas na faitche co a glün ocus 
co remar a Sliasta do, SG I, 240, 
I, DD), Jom Unp. Ir, Po. xxvi, Gp. 4 
(Studies, 1924, p. 128), seada is used 
of a bed. One is tempted to look 
upon seada as formed from seadh 
(see next word) by addition of the 
adjectival ending that appears in 
Modern Irish as dha, da, aidhe, 
etc. ; but the meanings hardly suit 
such an etymology.] 

seadhmhar: in sleigh seadhmhair 
(object of a verb) XXXIX 74 'the 
strong spear '. [From seadh .1. láidir 
nó làidireachl O'Cl. Cf. cin seg cin 
stig, amal bemís marb (of terrified 
people) PH 2967; cond bí stg nó 
seag innte (context obscure) Aisl. 
Meic Conglinne, ed. Meyer, 55,1. 4 ; 
ruccadh a sedh asta (referring to 
hands that had withered) BNE, Be- 
rach, $ 22 (cf. similar instance SG, 
76, 1. 34). In philosophy seadh 
means the 'effect' of a cause, as 
in omne quod removet causam remo- 
vet ef[f]ectum cause ' gach ní indar- 
bus in cúis innarbaidh seadh na 
cedi (recle vul SU PRSE (GS TS 22, 
l. 6, and variants, and in the follo- 
wing two examples supplied me by 
Hev. Professor Shaw, S. J., from 
Scott. Nat. Lib. MS, LX : ille ef- 
fectus est possibilis cuius cause sunt 
possibles .i. an uair is urusa an 
c[h]àis is urusa segh na cüise, p. 


190; cessante causa cessat effectus 
cause .i. an lan squiris an chitis 
sguirid seagh na cüise, p. 194. Seadh 
also means ‘heed, attention’: san 
tsúil mharbhghlats mhuill. ná cuir 
suim ná seadh, DG?, no. 102, 1. 20 ; 
ina cli ni cóir neim-sheadh, Ir. 
Texts, II, p. 61, poem 12, q. 34.] 

séaghdha, 'fine, excellent ', a praise- 
adjective used variously of berries, 
eyes, fame, and a charioteer, Wi. 
(e sometimes marked long), of abi- 
lity to understand bird-language 
(Meyer, Anecdota, I, p. 24, q. 1, 
where séghd|h]|a rimes with én-bérla), 
and of a year, Duanaire Finn XXIII 
121 (séghdha : gan séna). The rimes 
already cited (as also ség[h|dha: 
denm|h|,, RIA MS Bk. of Fermoy, 
119, 1. 30, q. 4 of A Muire, a má- 
thair ar nAthar) prove that the e 
is really long (cf. supra p. 46, note 
on XX 57c). See also under roinn. 

sealad (sealat XXXV 44) ‘a while’ 
(BNE). 

[sealbhadh tama, use of an infixed s 
to gain alliteration : see supra p. 54, 
footnote 1.] 

sealg sce seilg. 

-sean (3d pers. emphatic pronominal 
suffix) see -san. 

séan : olc sén LVI 13 ‘ill the omen’. 
[Séan is more frequently perhaps 
used of favourable than of unfa- 
vourable omens, but cf. solud nd 
sén siabras bás ‘omens or auspices 
that betoken death', Meyer, Hail 
Brigit, q. 14.] 

séana (v. n.) ' denial, denying, refu- 
sing' is followed by ar (older for) 
to indicate the person to whom the 
request is refused XLII 4. [Cf. 
ocus dombert bennachtain di for fír 
d'indissi dó, ocus mallacht dia sénad 
fair, Aisl. M. Congl., ed. Meyer. 
De Sy ll, Wek) 

searc, searcus, see under céad first. 

seilg ‘ hunting’: the form sealg seems 
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to be used occasionally with the 
meaning of a gen. sg. (see notes to 
NNIVY Lifa, LVII 11c, 1a). [The 
normal Early Modern gen. sg. forms 
are sealga and seilge, IGT, I1, §§ 42, 
39 — nom. sg. forms seilg (cf. 
supra p. 119, footnote) or sealg: 
gender fem.] In XLII 4 dat. sg. 
seilg seems to mean * seeking (for 
information)’: ef. ag seily mholta, 
Ko S WOlls SON INU Po BOB, I, WS). 
seim (‘a spear-)rivet’, object of a 
web. TOL KO) (= ILAS WT ig Glatt. ipl. 
do sheamannaibh LNIV 32. [seim, 
nom. sg. masc., gen. sg. semt, 
IGT, II, § 41, aec. pl. semanna, ib. 
ex. 1142.] 

seinmim '] play (music) ' : a fhir día 
seinmt[h]ear suo r-cheól N NIIT 221. 


séitreach (of an army) NNNV 23, 76, 


(of a man who could leap well) 
LXVIII 105, (negative gan bheith 
séitreach of people near death) 
LNVlit 41, ‘vigorous, strong ’. 
[Translated « vigorous », of a salmon 
who could swim well, Seél Tudin, 
ed. Meyer, § 121; « powerful, stur- 
dy », of hawks, Measgra Il; «with 
strength », of defending a city (go 
séitreach sonairt « with strength and 
power»), Flight $ xxvi. 1 have seen 
no example with d for t: this invali- 
dates Thurneysen's connection with 
Rs feas ACIP Silo Suus] 


-séin, demonstrative enclitic particle, 


altached to 3d pers. pronouns and 
3d pers. verbal forms, usually re- 
ferring to what has been aiready 
mentioned as in ‘na ndíaigh-séin 
(2 "nun MORES) SSO 22 (but 
oceasionally to something about to 
be mentioned as in riui-séin, Diogh- 
juim 117, q. 2, referring to the race 
of Nuadha Neacht to be mentioned 
in the line immediately following). 
[For derivation from O. lr. side 
and féin see TBG, p. 472.] 

seól ‘a bed (Tee. Corm. ; siul i. 
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imda O'Dav.): gan neart ann mnà 
seóla LXI 12 * weaker than a wo-. 
man in childbed '. [Cf. ni fil mo 
niachus (i. mo nert) dar aindir 
liüin seolae ‘my warrior-strength 
exceeds not that of a sorrowing 
woman in childbed’, cited from 
H. 3. 18, p. 724 (rhetoric in Cath 
Airtig), by Meyer, Ueber d. à. ir. 
Dichtung, Map. 23 mu 6 2 (ON. the 
nom, pl mad siuil, IT, WH, 1, 199, 
25. In the Gaelie Jnl. IV, 13, 
lá sí 'na luighe sheola and ta st 
>na luighe sheoil are said by the 
editor to be respectively the Con- 
nacht and the Waterford expres- 
sions for aceouchement.| 
seól LIX 6 ‘a sail’ (Wi.: see also 
under leagaim above). 
seol ‘a course, motion’ (Tain; cf. 
“seal, masc., motion characterised 
by grace and ease”, Cruach Co- 
naill, ed. S. Laoide, Foclóir): go 
socair seóil (of a ship in harbour 
NNIIL 105 ‘at rest, quiet as re- 
gards motion’ (?); (of an army) 
go sedl-ghasta NNNN 75 ‘supple in 
motion’. seóladh ‘guidance, di- 
recting, instruction ' (cf. TBG ; and 
ar Colum Cille sedladh 
écin do dénuinh dó assa futghedh sé 
scelu Tana, D. C. Cille, § 157, ZCP, 
IX, 244). In dob f[h]e«rr seóladh is 
Inntleacht (of a shield) LXII 71 
seóladh may refer to ‘the plan’ 


QUO UEP cuo 


imposed on the matter of the shield 
by the guiding mind of the crafts- 
man. seólaim ‘1 guide’ (cf. amh- 
ail do sheól «n réalia na [áighe 
dochum losa BNE, p. 183, L 7). 
ITence : (of weapons) do sheóladar 
aghoidh a n-arm ar |, N11 82 “they 
aimed their weapons at’ ; (of a flag) 
seéltar re NNIII 148 ‘is hoisted 
on’ (cuirthear... re is the phrase 
used, ib. 163). seólta (adj. descri- 
bing a spear) NXIII 163 ' grace- 
fully moving’. (Cf. go héusga éad- 
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lrom seólta, of horses leaping, Séad- 
na, 1914, chap. IV, p. 31, l. 30; 
chuaidh gach seort seolta go leor ar 
feadh tamaill “ smoothly enough”, 
Cú na gCleas, ed. O Searcaigh, 
1914, pp. 69, 93.] 


sgainnear (: glan) nom. sg. LXIII 


40, (r of nom. sg. palatalized by 
following sin in in sgainneir-sin 
XXXV_ 118); dat. sg. sgainnir 
XVIII 26, XXXV 8, LXII 114 
(Is there corruption in XVII 51 
where the dat. sg. is sgainnear?), 
‘an attack, fray, fight’. [In Tain 
(s. vv. scainder, scandrecha) and 
Cath Cath. (s. v. scanner) the word 
seems to be a fem. a-stem with an 
irregular nom. pl. in -echa. IGT, 
II, $ 54, likewise treats scainnear 
as a fem. a-stem with some addi- 
tional each-forms such as gen. pl. 
sgainnreach ex. 1386.] sgainnear- 
dha (epithet of a shield) XVI 39 
“used in battle’. 


sgal: sgal Chaoilte XX 111 223 ' Caoil- 


tes cry’: sgol LVII 6 ‘chant (of 
clerics)’. [Scol, mis-written seol, 
but riming with lon, refers to the 
ery of a blackbird, AS 848. In 
spoken Munster Irish sgol amhráin 
(e. g. O'Leary, Eisirt, 1914, p. 95, 
ll. 11 and 12 — referred to by a 
masc. pronoun 1.13 ; O Súilleabháin, 
Fiche Blian ag Fas, 277, 1. 26, 360, 
1. 29) means a song considered as 
being audibly sung, amhrán by itself 
meaning simply ‘a song '.] 

sgal ‘aphanton’: g. sg. in sgáil V 31. 
The same phantom is called fuath 
Ww 29, 29 Bey Aa (Ou. Ace, JOULE, 
460, 1. 4, Baile in Scáil, $ 7, where 
scál and urtrach are contrasted with 
men of the race of Adam; other 
names for urtraig (Windisch, Ir. 
Texte, p. 288, Eg. reading for line 4) 
are geniti glinne (ib. Eg. reading 
for line 2) and tathaib (dat. pl. — 
ib. LU reading of line 6).] 


sgalgarnach LVII 5 (the chatter (of 


a blackbird). [Scalllarnach in Con- 
nacht, scolgarnach (dat. sg. scol- 
garnaigh) in Ulster, means the 
‘cackling’ of hens (McKenna, Eng.- 
Ir. Dict., 1935, p. 150). O'Grow- 
ney, ACL, I, 159, among Meath 
words, has “ sgalfarnach : lachanna 
agus cearca ag sgalfarnaigh, screa- 
ming”. An older scolgaire, Fianai- 
gecht,is used of the noise of shields 
being split in battle: it is a com- 
pound of sgol [aliter sgal] ‘a noise’ 
and gaire, a form of the v.n. of 
gairim ' I call’ used in compounds : 
the g of gaire would have been 
spirant in the compound. Later 
the word conforms to the arnach 
type of ending found in spoken 
Irish clagarnach ‘pouring rain’, co- 
garnach ‘whispering’, gliosgarnach 
‘sparkling’, sbréacharnach ‘spar- 
kling’, sranntarnach ‘ snoring ’.] 


sgairbh (acc. case after a preposition) 


III 26 a shallow (in a river). [The 
gen. sg. sgairbhe, IGT, ex. 1878, 
clearly indicates a place noisier, 
yet easier to ford, than a deeper 
pool: is laibhre nā linn is doimhne. 
rinn sgairbhe is ní doilg[h]e a dul. 
In Kerry the nom. sg. is sgairbh 
(Ó Süilleabháin, Fiche Blian ag 
Fás, 1933, p. 184, 1. 2) and the gen. 
sg. sgairbhe (ib. 1. 23), and the mea- 
ning seems to be a ledge of rocks 
in the sea normally covered by wa- 
ter (see Dinneen and Reéilthinf).] 


-sgathach see sgothach. 
sgéal ‘a story’, efc.: for its riming 


with ia, as in Ulster, see notes on 
LVII 30 a, b, and LXVIII 38b, 
supra pp. 134, 172. 


[sgéalaighe story-teller : various clas- 


ses of sgéalaighe are discussed supra 
[po fil] 


sgeanach ‘a portion (of meat)’: gen. 


sg. sgeanaigh XV 6, referring to the 
urrann do thdobh thuirc allaidh 
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mentioned in the preceding qua- 
train. [Cf. i n-a sceanchaibh ‘in 
slices ' (of the paschallamb), Smaoin- 
te B. Chríost (ed. O Maonaigh) 
3237. Another instance may be 
Hori, IRC, XO, 22940. li, — JU. 
Sgeanach is declined as a masc., 
with gen. sg. in igh, n. pl. in ighe, 
IGT, TI, § 55. lt is formed (as 
Meyer has pointed out, ZCP, XIII, 
192) from sgían ʻa knife’ (pl. 
sgeana).] 

sgeile II] 19a (note), NX 7, NVI 
23, NLVIII 16, 34, (adjectival gen. 
sg. NNNVIII 17), grief, cause of 
sorrow. [O’R. “ sgeile... grief". It 
is listed among masc. io-stems, 
IGT, II, § 2, p. 39, 1. 14 — cf. ex. 
60.] 


sgéimh: on the use of this dative 


form of sgíamh as nom. sg. in fa 
maith sgéimh LXII 122, literally 
'who was good in respect of beau-. 
ty , see supra p. 144, I. 9. 

sgiath ‘a shicld’, in O.I. a masc 
o-stem but in Early Mod. lr. 
declined both as a masc. o-stem 
and a fem. a-stem (IGT, II, $8 96, 
39): both declensions are found in 
the Duanaire, e. g. plural a sgeith 
aille NNNIN 66, but gen. sg. 
sgeilhe LXIV 34. Sgiath tar lorg, 
literally 'shield over track ', hence 
‘rear-guard’, ‘defence of a re- 
treating army’: ro c{hjuir Goll 
sgicth tar lorg air IV 64 and ef. 
other instances XXXV 239, 70. 
[Cf. iuc scialh tar lorg détb SAS 
21373] 


sgol a sound, nole, etc., see sgal. 
sgothach 


‘flowery? (Wi.; Diogh- 
]juim) ;but sgoth (sgath),as well as 
meaning ‘flower’, may mean ‘pick, 
choice ', (subst.) and sgothach (used 
of a cloak) LNV 12 may perhaps 
mean ‘choice’ (adj.). Seealso the 
compound cül-sgathach supra, whe- 
re the meaning is again doubtful. 


sgriobhaim ‘I write’. 
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The secon- 
dary fut. do sgribhébhuinn is com- 
mented on supra p. 129, last lines l 
of footnote. 


siabhartha ‘ghoulish’: NXXV 110 


fri silliti siabharrtha. [Grammatic- 
ally siabhartha might be either past 
participle and mean ‘bewitched’, or 
gen. of a verbal noun and mean 
‘given to bewitching’. Modern 
scribes seem to have preferred it to 
the adjective siabharda ‘connected 
with the spirit-world ’: cf. Táin 1915 
a sherriti shíabarda (LL, 12th cent.), 
which is still a claein-shiridi shiabh- 
ardha bhig in H. 2. 17 (perhaps 
15th cent.), but a shirraiti shiabarta 
in St. (17th eent.) — cf. the similar 
series of readings for Táin 1911. 
Even in the 12th century, however, 
the past part. was also used in this 
phrase: Táin 1105 a shiriti shía- 
bairthi (LL); ib. 3794 a shirili 
shiabarthi bic (LL), a shirraidi siabh- 
artha (St.). This early tendency 
towards confusion of siabhartha with 
stabhardha, and the use of siabhar- 
tha as a vaguely terrifying epithet 
in TBG, suggest that no meaning 
more precise than ‘ghoulish’ or 
‘ghastly’ should be given to it, 
though the context in the Duanaire 
would certainly suit the meaning 
' given to bewitching '.] siabhraim 
“ |] bewitch’: XNNV 110 do shia- 
bhrattar mh'aos. comtha. 


síansa LNVIII 37, ‘noise’ of un- 


pleasant music. [Cf. siansa cuinhadh 
ceól na Finne, Dioghluim, cx, 20, 
'the music of the Finn is a sound 
of woe’, lamenting a dead O'Don- 
nell.] síansán LVII 11, 21, plea- 
sant ‘noise’ of hunting ; in stansán 
binne do smáolach LXVIII 13 ‘the 
sweet music of your thrushes ' it is 
qualified by a pl. adj. — cf. men- 
lion of the qualifying of collective 
substantives by pl. adjectives supra 


be 5 


— 
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p. 61, note on XXIV 22d ; — the 
adj. qualifying  sfansán is sg., as 
one would expect, in siansdn serb- 
glorach sruthlüaimnech na sruthann, 
Stair Ercuil, ed. Quin, 784, des- 
cribing the noise of the streams 
of Hades. [Síansa is singular in 
Early Mod. Ir.: cf. the dat. dá 
siansa, Aithd., poem xxxi, q. 36. 
It certainly means 'passion' (see 
note published in Éigse, vol. V, p. 
294) and 'love' (Aithd., vol. II, 
p. 254, note on Lxxui 22a) — and 
also ‘feeling, perception ' — as well 
as sound ; and it would seem to be 
related both to O. I. síans, which 
is horrowed from Latin sensus, and 
to O. I. sian ' noise '.] 


sibhneach L XIV 32 (of spears) rush- 


like (?). [Apparently from the 
syncopating a-stem sibhean(n) (1GT, 
II, $ 54), which means ‘a rush’: 
cf. dat. sg. simin Wi. and Tain ; 
gen. sg. sibne, IT, III; dat. sg. 
sifinn, AS.] 


sidhe see sitheadh a hasty advance, 


a rush. 


sighin (sighean) 'a sign ' especially 


rj 


a military ensign' (from Latin 
signum : see Cath Cath.) : in tsighin 
(ó S[h]adorn) (nom. form as object 
of a verb) NX 37 the spear known 
as Saturn’s ‘ensign’. How this 
spear was won by Hector son of 
Priam while it was in Priam’s 
custody is told in Togail Troi — see 
Thurneysen’s discussion of the re- 
levant passages, RC, VI, 91-95. 
{In Early Modern Irish sighean was 
treated as a syncopating fem. a- 
stem, with an alternative nom. 
sg. sighin, and an alternative gen. 
pl. sighneadh: cf. IGT, IE, 88 54, 
150, 180, and exx. 1410, 2006.] 


silliti (in (ri silliti siabharrtha NN XV 


110) ‘witches, unpleasant female 
spirits’. [The term sirife Wi., p 
293, 1. I3, indicates a magic shape- 


shifter; ib., p. 288, 1. 3, and in 
Tain (vocative both siriti and ser- 
riti) it is a term of abuse for a 
warrior ; at least one Early Modern 
scribe writes it with a d (siridi, 
sirraidi) — see instances supra un- 
der síabhartha.] 

siodhaighe XLII 49 (siodhguidhe 
LXVI 61) one of the síodh-folk, a 
fairy. 

síol 1° ‘seed’, 2° ‘progeny’, hence 
'(living) persons’ as in agoibh ni 
[hüigiobh stol beó NNIV 50 ' I will 
leave no person alive belonging to 
you’. 

? sioluidhe in gan lion sioluidhe d’fior 
LIX 20. 

síos (tshís) sef (referring to a fire), 
see thíos. 

síothal [Wi. “ síthal = lat. situla”. 
Cf. “ sithal, cóir (sitheal, lochtach)”, 
IGT, I1, $ 37, with examples both of 
the form said to be correct and the 
form qualified as faulty, ib. exx.955, 
956]: nom. sg. used as subject 
siothal Chaoilte XVII 1, 3, stothal 
chumhdaigh dir 67 (nom. sg., doubt- 
less by mistake, in sithil 111d); 
acc. and dat. sg. sithil Chaoilte 
XVII2, 6n sit hil 4, in sithil snuadh- 
aigh 87, don tsithil maisig 107, in 
sithil sláin 109, in síthil 111b; 
gen. sg. na sithla XVII 12, 116; 
gen pl. na sīthal 108; dat. pl. 
síothluibh 67: —- meaning ‘a ves- 
sel ' for holding drinking or washing 
water. The síoíhal referred to in 
XVII was made of precious metals, 
ornamented with ivory, etc. (xvir 
9 sq.). See also sithilin. 

sireagdha (adj.): go mbratoibh si- 
reagdha sróil XXIII 58a ‘with silky 
cloaks made of satin ' (cf. ib. 57 go 
mbeirtibh sróil síodaidhe ' with silken 
satin garments’). sirig (used as 
an adjective) miocht sirig XXIII 
58c a silken hood. [Cf. LU 6557 
clíabinar sróil sirecda ‘a silky satin 
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body-tunic' replaced in LL by 
cliabinar sirtc * a silken body-tunic’, 
Tain 2732. Both words may be 
traced ultimately to Latin sericum 
‘silk’, from Seres, probably ‘the 
Chinese’, the most [famous manufac- 
turers of silk in classical times.] 

siride see silliti. 

sí[o]th peace, though normally mas- 
culine (IGT, II, $ 35), is refer- 
red to by a fem. pron. í in LXII 
48. 

sithe, in form gen. sg. of síolh ‘a 
fairy hill’ (IGT, IT, $$ 39, 46), is 
used as an adjective in praise of 
clothing and music LVIII 6, LIN 
15, LXIII 41, meaning probably 
‘beautiful, pleasing, delightful’ : 
cf. its use of a beautiful body and 
beautiful voices DG?, I 21, XVI 96, 
CII 43. 

sitheadh LNII 12, 84, LXVIII 76 
(masc. as shown by non-mutation 
after the article in in sitheadh LN 
12, 13) a hasly advance, a rush. 
Apparently a modern form of sithe 
LXI 11, which is itself a by-form 
of sidhe XXI 28, LIV 15, AS, etc. 

sitheal see siothal. 

sithilin, diminutive of sZlheal, in ac- 
cordance with spoken usage today, 
but contrary to the teaching of the 
Karly Modern schools (IGF, I, 113), 
keeps the fem. gender of the word 
from whicli it is derived in fosaidh 
in sithilín mbic mbáin XVII 2 |hyp- 
er-metrical: read sithil]. 

siubhal v. n. (normally = ‘walking’, 
etc.): re siubhal reacht is rémionn 
XLIX 17 'for enforcing (?) (lit. 
“setting in motion’) laws and cour- 
ses of action '(?). 

siubhlach XXIII 161 (of an expedi- 
tion) mandering, distant. 

slaim : morshlaim lheineadh LXIV 
31 ‘a great streak of fire’. [Cf. 
slam tenedh, Tain, p. 373, n. 7. 
In slam dho cheó (Mayo) ‘a wisp 


of fog’, Barrett's 18th-cent.* Preab 
san OI", 1. 54, as printed in Ga- 
delica I, p. 123, the a is marked 
long; but the Clare pronunciation 
slaum (Mae Clüin, Caint an Chlair, 
II, p. 330) indicates an originally 
short a.] 
slan ‘whole, complete’ (adj.). Hence 
various specialized substantival uses, 
such as the two following. 1° do- 
-b|h]eirim do shldn-sa fitim (for fúm) 
LXII 32 ' I challenge thee, I defy 
thee' (Cf.. for the preposition, do 
shlán... fúm * I defy thee", Eigse, 
IH, 176, 1. 152, and, for the verb, 
anois bheirim slán aon-duine iad so 
d'fagháil go follusach isan Seriptuir, 
Ua Ceallaigh, Stair an Bhíobla, ed. 
M. Ni Mhuirgheasa, I, 129, 1. +4). 
[Though in the two examples quoted, 
and doubtless also in do shlan a 
bheith fan bhFéinn, Fian-laoithe, p. 
77,q. 47, the preposition fa refers to 
the issuer of the challenge, in spoken 
Munster a shlán fút ' I challenge you 
to do it' it indicates the person to 
whom the challenge is issued. The 
verb do-bheirim in the phrase in 
LXII 32 has been mistranslated 
‘I accept’, Pt. I1, p. 257.] 2° slána 
XLIV 8 nom. pl. with a singular 
meaning ‘surety, guarantee’ (Cf. 
BNE, p. 203, I. 1; a eur a slanaibh 
fair im chert do dhénamh“ to pledge 
him thereby to do right", more 
‘to lay it — namely ‘the 
crozier' — on him as a guarantee 
that ...’). [Cf. the v.n. slánadh in 
Xie The, IS. Ws Zo MO: Bp lo Hy leap Sid- 
nadh nó tar choimirce Fhearghusa, 
where, to judge from Keating's 
normal style, slanadh should be 
almost a synonym of coimirce ‘a 
guarantee of protection’; and cf. 
supra p. 103 — notes on NLIV — 
where sldnaigecht, 1. 35, is clearly 
the equivalent of coraigecht ‘ gua- 
rantee’ in l. 33.] 


literally 
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slighe ‘a path, way’: for ar én- 
shlighe see aon. 

sloinnim '| tell, relate ' : imperative 
sloinn dúinn NNIII 21, NNNVI 
3, NNNIN 1, 3, sloinntear leat 
düinn LXII 123; past subj. (1st 
pers. sg.) go sloinninn NNNIN 7. 

smacht (masc. u-stem, IGT, II , $ 
95) * (1) rule, (2) breach of rule, 
penalty for breach of rule" (Binchy, 
Crith Gablach, p. 64): 
tolaibh smacht. 

smal ‘ashes’: the phrase ‘nu smal 

XXXV 124 (see note 
supra p. 85), meaning ‘as ashes over 
embers’, indieates the remnants of 
a completely burnt house. [Masc. 
o-stem and fem. a-stem declension 
are each approved for smál IGT, 
Il, §§ 96, 39.] 

smaois (a modern spoken form for 
older nominative smutas, dat. smńais) 
specifically perhaps the inner part 
of the bone, full of cavities like a 
sponge, in which the marrow is 
concealed: cf. ag ifhe smaoise mo 
lámh LXII 63 (referring to Fionn’s 
magic method of gaining knowledge 
by chewing his thumb — another 
reference will be found in Fian- 
laoithe, p. 37, q. XLIV, ag cognadh a 
mhéir go smaois). [The examples 
given (often without citation of 
authority) by Dinneen under smuus 
and smuasach, aliter smaois and 
smaoiseach, go to show that in the 
spoken language these words are 
explained sometimes as ‘marrow’, 
but also as ‘cartilage, especially 
the cartilage of the nose ; the nose’ 
(the meaning ‘nose’ is borne out 
by Mac Clüáin, Caint an Chláir, 
s.v. smaois, ' Srón mhór amach den 
aghaidh — srón mhór leathan’). 
Two instances of smuas are given 
under smir in Wi. : is cuinchid smera 
cen smuais ; and deadail smeara fri 
smuas (tr. by O'Curry as“ the par- 


see infra 


tar gris 
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ting of the marrow from the bone”). 
In Meyer’s edition of Cath Finntrága 
smüsach (in a 19th-century MS) 
is pictured as being further in than 
the bone: 7 cognus go cndmh í 7 as 
sin go smitsach, Variants, |. 131, 
p. 62. It has been suggested that 
the distinction between smior and 
smaois is that between ‘yellow mar- 
row’ (found in the greater part of 
the bone) and ‘red marrow ' (found 
only in the end of the bone). But 
it would be easy enough to separate 
these two marrows, which are in 
'To separate ordi- 
nary (i. e. yellow) marrow from the 
sponge-like formation of the bone 
that surrounds it and penetrates 
it would, however, be hard. In the 
phrase chogain Fionn a órdóg ón 
bhfeóil go dti an cnámh, ón genamh 


different places. 


go dtí an smior is ón smior go dtí 
an smuasach, cited (from modern 
Munster folklore) by Dinneen under 
smuasach, the distinction between 
smior and smuasach is probably 
vague. Smúas, declined both as a 
fem. a-stem and a masc. o-stem, is 
the form listed in IGT, II, $$ 39, 
96. cf. infra teinm láodha]. 

smáolach LXVIII 13, a spel- 
ling of smólach a thrush which 
indicates northern dialectal pro- 
nunciation (cf. note supra p. 171). 
[S. E. Ulster examples are: Ó Tua- 
thail, Rainn & Amhr., ráfladh na 
smaclach ( : @ léimnigh) x 39, fuaim 
a luin 's a’ smaclaigh (: na hEi- 
reann) xxi 6; Laoide, Duan. na 
Midhe, na smaolaigh (: na héan- 
laith), p. 66, xxxii, 1.] 

? smeannta in the phrase smior 
smeannta a mhuinéil LXII 95. [In 
an anatomical tract in T.C.D. MS E. 
4. 1, p. 17, col.2,1. 23, smi[o]r smean- 
tain an m[h]uintt is the place where 
the muscles of the hand are said 
(without foundation) to have their 
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origin: & is follus so isna lamaib, 
óir na féithi dàiltear o smir smean- 
tain an muinil cum na làmh gabhaid 
[oirm muscaile isin muinél 7 isin 
cliab. The word occurs in an ano- 
ther form in the modern Connacht 
story-teller's vaguely-used phrase 
go smior is go smeantán, Loinnir Mac 
Leabhair, ed. Mac Giollarnáth, p. 23, 
l. 24.] 

? smeirdhris: go smerdris Locha 
Lurgan NIX 3. Stokes, note to AS 
4528, suggests that “ the smirdris 
or smeirdris of Loch Lurgan must 
have been a watermonster like the 
muirdris of Loch Rudraige, Laws 
I. 73”. The form smirdris, used 
twice in AS, as against one instance 
there of smeirdris, is against the 
translation “ blackberry-brake" gi- 
ven supra Pt. I, p. 152, and in favour 
of a connection with smior 'mar- 
row’. This connection is also sug- 
gested by the less ancient version of 
Cath Muighe Tuireadh, RIA MS 24 
P 9, pp. 95-96, where the monster 
is said to have been originally a 
worm (duirb) which entered the 
dead Balor's shin to eat marrow and 
so became the smeirrdris (or perhaps 
smirrdris): co ndeachuidh an duirb 
inte anunn dh'ithe smeara co ndear- 
naidh an Smeirrdris Locha Lurgan 
dhi fa dhedigh (cf. Brian Ó Cuiv’s 
printed ed., 1945, p. 55, Il. 1365-7). 

smior XXII 54 (smi[o]r ib. 51), nom. 
sg., ' marrow '. See also under 
smaois, smeannta and smeir- 
dhris. 

smólach sce smáolach. 

smüas see smaois. 

snáithe a thread (explained by Prof. 
O'Rahilly, Sc. Gaelie St., ITI, 68, 
as singulative of snáth, much as 
O. I. foiltne is a singulative of folt, 
but with the n dropped by haplolo- 
gy). Peculiar use: ‘na háon-tshndi- 
ihe LN V5 ‘clad in a single thread ' 


(apparently anidiom meaning ‘ very 
imperfectly clad’, wearing only a 
cloak): cf. gan aon-tsndithe with 
apparently identical meaning, ib. 
(D, 7. 


snáth thread, snáth glas grey thread 


(i. e. unbleached thread) : see supra 
notes toO MN 113 (p. 81) and 
119 (p. 83). 


snas (originally verbal noun of snaidh- 


im ‘I chip, cut’). 19 (of spears) 
snas-bhuidhe XVII 35 ‘yellow in 
their smoothed part’ (?), snas- 
chdola XVII 84 ‘slender in their 
smooth part’ (?). [Explanations 
given by Dinneen suggest that the 
basic sense of snas in most of its 
modern uses is “a smooth exterior, 
a good finish’. In Middle Ir. snasta 
is a frequent epithet of spears, 
generally along with words meaning 
‘smooth’ (ef. Tain, Cath Cath., 
AS). Cormac, s.v. nesscéit, says of 
the Tuatha Dé Danann spears that 
Luchtaine made their shafts: fri 
teóra snasa, 7 ba feth in snas déde- 
nach ‘by three chippings, and it 
was smooth at the last chipping’. 
The use of the adjective snaissi in 
AS, apparently to indicate the 
smooth appearance of a sheet of 
water, shows that at least the ver- 
bal adjective corresponding to snas 
was no longer in the 12th century 
necessarily associated with lopping 
or chipping.] 2° In chevilles snas 
is used vaguely: milibh snas XVII 
64 literally ‘with thousands of 
smoothings '. [Cf. the obscure che- 
ville formnaib snas SR 5644.] 


snighe, v.n., (spelt snídhe NVI 13) 


‘act of dripping’ (cf 3d. sg. pret. 
snighis spelt snídhis, ib.). Cf. the 
derived adj. snigheach (spelt snidh- 
each, but riming with irseach and 
fuileach) NVI11 21, 25, ‘dripping’ 
(part of the name of a shield made 
from a hazel which had been split 
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by the continuous drip of a poiso- 
nous liquid : see XVI 13). 

snithi (past part.) note to XVIII 25d 
(epithet of the shield mentioned 
supra under snigheach) twisted. 
Cf. the derived adj. snítheach, note 
to XXII 42d, (epithet of a chain) 
twisted. 

s6 comparative of óg, see 6g young. 

sochar profit, source of profit, benefit, 
etc.: see under sochra and soch- 
rach. 

sochla (of Fionn's nature) XXX 4, 
(of love for a woman) XLII 48, 
honourable. [From so + clú — see 
Wi.] 

sochma XXIII 6 n., L XIII 9, calm, 
quiet. [In spoken Kerry Irish soch- 
ma means ‘easy-going, not excita- 
ble’ (of a person) (Réilthíní), and 
* quiet, not apt to attack strangers' 
(of a dog) (heard in conversation, 
Ballinskelligs, Co. Kerry). In O.I. 
it meant ' possible'. For the change 
of meaning see under doirbh abo- 
ve. Cf. also dochma.] 

? sochra. 19 XX 90, perhaps a mis- 
writing of socra ‘tranquility’ 
(O’Br.), hardly for sochar as sug- 
gested by the translation “ gain", 
Pt. I, p. 160. 29 XXIII 28, almost 
certainly a miswriting of sorcha 
‘bright’. 

sochrach (epithet of a king) XX 22 
prosperous. [From sochar ‘profit, 
advantage’ (TBG): cf. FFE, III, 
5759,where sochar an dlighidh trans- 
lates Sir John Davies’ “ benefitt of 
the lawe”, and cf. also ré sochar ná 
ré somhaoin, St. fr. K., no. 27, 
l. 79.] 

sochraidh (of a big warrior) XXIII 
187 (cf. note, supra, p. 59), (of a 
hunt, and of the cooking of its 
spoils) XXXII 3, 8 (cf. note, Pt. 
I, p. Lxv), goodly. [The adj. soch- 
raidh (from so+-cruth), and the noun 
sochraidhe derived from it, may be 
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used to praise men and women, 
their bodies and actions, and also 
to praise things, such as houses and 
harbours: see Wi. and Atk. They 
may be translated variously: ‘lo- 
vely’; ‘good’; ‘honourable’; 
‘beauty’; ‘decency’ (Eriu, VII, 
p. 136, 1. 13).] 

socra see sochra. 

sódh (referring to an apparently sor- 
rowful state of affairs) XX 26 may 
mean simply ‘fate, fortune,’ 
though normally (as in: cen sód 
is cen sóinmige, Dind., IV, 284, 
8; cruas beathadh, teirce — sóidh, 
aoibhnis, agus chomhghair chorpar- 
dha, Desiderius, p. 14, 3d footnote, 
l. 4) it means 'comfort, pleasure ' 
(i. e. 'good fortune"). Compare 
the common anshódh ‘misfortune, 
misery ’. 

so-ghona XXXV 91 (adjectival epi- 
thet of dladh ‘the act of woun- 
ding") 'easily-slaying ’, though ' ea- 
sily-slain' would be the normal 
meaning of such a formation (cf. 
so-óil ‘easily drunk, pleasant to 
drink ’, so-shnadhma ' easily bound’, 
Dioghluim). 

soi-bhésach: go s. N XXV 44 (see 
Corrigenda infra p. 138) ' behaving 
as they ought’. 

soilse ‘brightness’: gen. sg. used 
adjectivally in in ród ríghshoillsi 
LXIII 31 ‘the royally-brilliant( ?) 
path. ' 

soineannda XXIII 17 ' merry ' (cou- 
pled with subhach ‘cheerful’ to 
describe a grüáagach). [From soi- 
neann 'fair weather ' as opposed to 
doineann ‘foul weather ’.] 

soithim, a complimentary epithet of 
men used along with süairc and 
séimh, X 7, XXII 44, translated 
by MacNeill“ gentle”,“ courteous”. 
[Cf. aen maccaem soithim soinemail 
AS 4180.] 

801 before see guil. 
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soladh see under séan. 

solamh (in ba solamh um 
reandaibh XII 23) ‘quick, ready ’. 
[Cf. St. bras .i. solam. The quickness 
expressed by solamh is, however, 
more akin to alertness or readiness 
than to rapidity or suddenness of 
motion: cf. instances in Atk., and 
more especially MI. 42a9, where 
int solam glosses uliro ‘freely, of 
their own accord’; cf. also SR 
1253 nàbdat dolam, where the mea- 
ning is' do not hesitate ' rather than 
“do not be slow of motion '.] 

so-mholta XXXIX 46 (of garments) 
easily praised, that lend themselves 


chaoil- 


to praise. 

sonn 'a club, a staff, a stake’ (Atk. ; 
O'Cl.; Cath Cath.). 1° metaphori- 
cally of men: sonn fola is fionghaile 
XLIX 24; sunn calha LXVII 19. 
2° sonn sgiath is gēirreann XXXIX 
51 ‘a fence (?) of shields and sharp 
pointed weapons’ (used apparently 
in the same sense as the derivative 
sonnach : O'Cl. sonnach .i. bábhun ; 
IT, III, p. 195, § 32, sonnach mea- 
ning ‘a wall’). Hence the adj. 
sonnda, meaning perhaps ‘firm, 
strong’, in doire sonnda seasmhach 
sleagh XXIII 122 ‘a firm steady 
wood of spears’ (a metaphor for 

[O'Cl. sunn-chaistél .i. 
caislén daingean no ag a mbeith 
babhun na thimcheall ; O'Dav. sond- 
da .i. calma.] 

sonnradh: do shonnradh XNXXV 74 
“especially, in particular’. [Cf. int 
[sh]atnrud, 
sainred Wi.; 
saindred Atk.] 

sorcha sce sochra. 


an army). 


sainrud, ete., under 


sainrud, ete., under 


sp- sce sb-. 

sreabhann (g. sg. sreabhainn NLVII 
53) ‘an udder’. [Cf. Wi. srebnaide 
‘membranaceus’, and srebann ‘a 
membrane’ (an example of which 


is scaélis in sreabund^ bai im a 
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chean|n| 7 do-roindi mungi dhe fo 
dib gūaillib IT, le pa 189, 1 2) ele 

srón (nom. sg. fem : cf. IGT, IT, § 149) 
‘nose’: for its gen. pl. srón, to be 
explained as 'of the nostrils', but 
not essentially different in meaning 
from the gen. sg. sróna ‘ of the nose’, 
see supra note to LXII 51d. 

sruthair (acc. sg.) XXXVII 13 
"stream '. The gen. sg. occurs in the 
placename a m Bearnus Sruthra XIV 
D. 

süaill 'small, trivial'. Before verbs 
suaill na(ch) XIII 25,30, XLII 6 — 
and at the end of a sentence acht 
suaill NN XIII 8 — mean ‘almost’, 

süaitheantuis [na Féine] the [Fían] 
emblems, supra p. 161, 1. 29, note 
on LXVI 604-76. 

süaitrech see under süatracht. 

süantarghléas see under geantar- 
gnhléss. 

süatracht: gach treas cuilén re súa- 
tracht XXII 27 ‘every third whelp 
for soldiering' (?) (a privilege of 
the House of Morna, along with 
büannacht — i. e. free quarters — 
in every third townland, etc.). [Sua- 
tracht may be formed from süait- 
irech ‘a billeted soldier’ (ZCP, III, 


473; AIF, 17132) somewhat as 
baannacht is from búanna, which 
also means 'a billeted soldier ' 


(Hessen). Cf. O'Daw. süaiírech .i. 
fer bis ar coinmed ; FFE, III, 2756, 
süaithreach (doubtless an error for 
sáaitreach) nó büanna ar gach toigh.] 

subha nom. pl. (MS spelling sugha) 
(:eumhra), LNNIII 15, ‘berries’. 
subha  cráobh  &  talm[h]an 
LXVIII 16 ‘raspberries and straw- 
berries’. [Cf. gen. pl. sub, ACL, 
I, p. 334, no. 43 (see also ib. p. 
346); dat. sg. mar shuibh DG®, 
XVI, 94.] 

súil literally eye (as in sul-bhasgadh 
infra): XXIV 52 confidence (9). [Cf. 
its meaning hope in spoken Irish.] 
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suil, sul, sol, (O. I. re síu ro) : verbal 
particle meaning ' before ', as a rule 
in a purely temporal sense, but 
sometimes coloured by a reference 
to some unpleasantness, either hap- 
pily avoided (XXVII 2), or to be 
avoided (LXIV 11, LXVII 18): the 
tense of the verb in the three exam- 
ples of the coloured use noted in 
the Duanaire is secondary future. 
4° with present subj.: sul rabhar 
III 25. 29 with future ind: sul 
chaithfiom XXIV 52; suil chlaoidh- 
fidhear LXIV 22c note (and supra, 
end of clóim entry) (MS suil do 
claoídhfitear). 3° with preterite 
ind. : scl do sgarsat IV 31; suil do 
sgaoílius LXII 49; suil do cois- 
geadh, sul do coisgeadh, LXII, 
156, 157; suil tainic LXIII 2, sul 
tainice LXVII 17. 4° with secon- 
dary future (coloured use): sol do 
bhiadh XXVII 2; sul do muirfeadh 
LXIV 11; sul do rachmaoís LXVII 
18. 

suim. 1° ‘sum, (TBG): 
ni cuirthear a suim NXIN 65 ‘will 
not be reckoned, will not be num- 
bered '. 2° ‘heed, attention’ (TBG) : 
nach ecuirtear a suim LVII 12 (and 
note) ‘which are not heeded’. 

sul before see suil. 

sül-bhasgadh IV 39 ege-maiming. 
[Cf. spoken Irish basgaim ‘I injure, 
maim ’.] 

sulchair (an epithet of peace) L XII 
51 pleasant (?). [Gwynn, Dind., V, 
298, derives sulchair from su + łu- 
chair. In addition to its basic mea- 
ning 'bright' (see supra luchair) 
luchair developed a secondary mea- 
ning‘ pleasing, pleasant ', in phrases 
such as budh tuchair lé mo thurus 
AS 819. With this variation in 
meaning cf. O.I. taitnemach 
ning’ coming to mean ‘pleasing’ 
in spoken Irish.] 

sunn see sonn. 


amount ' 


* shi- 
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[tá, spoken form of classical a-tá ‘is 
noteworthy forms of this verb 
have been listed under a-taoim.] 

tacfainn, in nocha ttacfainn tu én-tir 
VIII 8, is clearly a byform of tacmh- 
aing (cf. Early Modern acfuinn, 
TBG, for older acmhaing) ; but the 
reading in VIII 8 is nevertheless 
suspect, as tir of 8c rimes with itself 
in en-tír, 8d. To the translation 
‘thou shalt not reach any land’ it 
might be objected that when tacmh- 
aingim means ‘I reach’, it is nor- 
mally followed by go or go rige 
(e. g. LU 5932 ni thacmainget do 
ind dic acht co rici a gualni) ; follo- 
wed, as in VIII 8, by a direct 
object it normally has meanings 
such as ‘encircle, hold, compre- 
hend’ (e. g. Leb. Gabála, ed. Ma- 
calister, I, p. 58, 1. 5, timcellus 7 
tacmaigheas [var. tacmainges] uili 
talmuin na hEitheoibi, translating 
Genesis, I, 11, 13, qui circumit omnem 
terram Aethiopiae). 

tachar (dat. or acc. 
NXNXIII 2íb a fight. 
masc. o-stem.] 

taibhsi reacht XXXIV 1: 
reacht. 


sg.) note to 
[Dioghluim ; 


see under 


táidhe 'secrecy ': gan táidhe amach 
XLII 31 ‘without concealment’ 
(for similar obscure uses of amach 
see amach). 

tair (rimes with the -aidh of aghaidh, 
Dan Dé, p. 45, xxiv, 6). Under 
this heading will be listed forms 
which etymologically are traceable 
to the formula fo+air+ic. Tair 
itself is 3d pers. sg. of the O.I. 
s-subjunctive from to+air+ ic. 
1° 3p sc. suBs. nó go ttoir XXXIX 
25 ‘till come’. 
29 3p SG. IND. PRET. tairnic (spelt 
táirnic in some of the instances: 
normalized classical spelling tairnig 
— the c of the Duanaire may repre- 
sent archaic spelling of a g, or may 
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represent the northern pronuncia- 
tion of an original g at the end of 
an unstressed syllable after a short 
(not epenthetic) vowel, illustrated 
by Prof. O'Rahilly, Ériu, X IIT, 124), 
WHI Ul, RSE 2X00. Bile, 234. 
AJLNYIUL S75 JLAVIDI jl, 21. “nes Gone 
to an end, had come to an end' 
(Cf. the future táir ‘will come to 
an end’, riming with gáir, Measgra 
II, poem 58, 1. 32, apparently ety- 
mologically to be connected with 
the next word in this glossary). 

tair (rimes with dáil, Dan Dé, xxiv, 
21) 'will attain'. Under this hea- 
ding will be listed forms etymolo- 
gically traceable to the formula 
to+ad+reth. Táir could be O. I. 
s-future and s-subjunctive from 
to-ad-reth. Its present (after the 
negative particle, etc.) was origi- 
nally ni táirthim, etc. Present forms 
with broad r and no th (such as 
tárraim, Unp. Ir. Po., xxvt, q. 5), 
and preterite (originally perfect) 
forms such as fárramar (for tárr- 
thamar) instanced below, could have 
arisen by analogy' with the perfect 
preterite passive (drras (to+-ad-+-ro 
T reth--t-) where the final dental 
of the stem and the dental of the 
passive preterite suffix have coa- 
lesced to produee an ending in 
which no dental appears. In Meas- 
gra I, poem 39, l. 43, a dtairmis 
“what we used to obtain’ rimes 
with aimsir. The short a may 
be due to analogy with forms ety- 
mologically akin to fair' may come’ 
exemplified above. It is possible, 
therefore, that the adding of a ma- 
cron in certain of the examples 
which follow is incorrect. That táir 
‘will attain ' has indeed been affect- 
ed by fair ‘may come’ is shown by 
the occurrence of a dative verbal 
noun fárachtain (built on the ana- 
logy of the -(ch(u verbal nouns 
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frequent in ic-compounds) side by 
side with the preterite farthamar 
“we attained, we reached’, in ZCP, 
V, 180 (táncamar ... du t[h]àrachtain 
in Táilcinn, q. 1; is tarthamar in 
Táilgenn, q. 10). Cf. also the use 
of a fut. fair to correspond to a 
past fairnig exemplified at the end 
of the fair entry supra. 

1° intransitive and trans. meanings 
such as ‘arrive, be present’ ; 
‘attain, catch, obtain '. 3p sc. FUT. 
INTRANSITIVE (dir ( : lán) XXXIV 3, 
(:gdir) 8, ( :gàir) 9, ( :dimbáigh) 11, 
“who will be present’. 3p sc. FUT. 
TRANSITIVE táir an aimseir día n-éis 
XLVII 54 'who will attain (i. e. 
‘live to’) the period after theirs’, 
tàir a maithe do m[hJarb[h]adh XLIX 
40 ‘he will succeed in (lit. ‘he will 
obtain ’) slaying their nobles '. 3p sc. 
PRES. SUBJ. TRANSITIVE gonachum- 
-tA]áir trom-fhalaidh XVI 78 ‘in 
order that great enmity come not 
on me’, nachad-táir bás note on 
XXXIII 10d ‘may death not 
come on thee’, go ttáir trócaire gach 
neach NNIII 220 ‘may everyone 
obtain mercy’. 3D PL. SECONDARY 
FUT. TRANSITIVE in füath go ttair- 
sidis V 27 ‘that they would catch 
the spectre’. PRETERITE TRANSITIVE 
— Ist sg. tdrras a láimh V 29 ' I sei- 
zed its hand’, türrus in chorr ar 
bhrághaid VII 27 ‘I caught the 
erane by the neck’, ó thārrus-[s]a 
b[h]ar mbáoghat XVII 82 (MS) ‘since 
I have got an opportunity of injur- 
ing you’ — 3d sg. nír t|h]arraidh 
in talamh te V 13 'did not come 
upon the warm earth’, in neart 
céadna nir t|h]áirrigh ( :ffáiligh) 
XXII 12 ' never attained the same 
degree of strength ', tárraidh Sgorán 
in sgicth-sain XVl 31 ' Sgorán ob- 
tained that shield' (similar uses 
XNT 39,40, ROX 9, 112048, 88, 01 
XLVII 27), tarraidh a sgríob|h]adh 
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XXXVI 47 ‘who has lived to write 
about them’, (lit. ‘who has rea- 
ched writing about them’),  fdr- 
raidh creideamh | in — Táilghinn 
XXXVIII 30 ‘he obtained the 
"'Táilgeann's faith ', tàrraidh in chath- 
irghail XXXIX 60 “who reached 
the battle-conflict, who was present 
at the battle-conflict’ — ist pl. 
a cceannus do thürramar ( : lán-chal- 
ma) XNXV 82 ‘we obtained head- 
ship over them’. PRETERITE IN- 
TRANSITIVE — 3d sg. san aimsir [a] 
[d]tarraidh féin NVI 3, san aimsir 
a ttàrraidh féin XXIII 204, ‘in the 
period to which he attained’ (i. e. 
‘in the time in which he lived’) 
— 1st pl. tārramar XLVII 28 ‘we 
arrived ’. 
29 idiomatic use, normally comple- 
ted by the preposition ar (older for), 
to mean ‘punish, avenge’: PRES. 
SUBJ. PASSIVE ndr tharrustar ar mac 
Finn a ndénim do dhéraibh XX 111 
“may my tears not be visited on 
the son of Fionn'. PRET. PASSIVE 
trén türrus air ón ríoghain NIV 32 
‘he was sternly punished by the 
queen’. FUTURE PASSIVE ar reabh- 
radh na nGall... tárrnstair XLIX 26 
‘the activity (?) of the foreigners 
wil be punished’. [Cf. Bet iarum 
Feradhach og dilgend na n-áithech ... 
7 ag tàrochtain forro an gnima do- 
rónsat .i. saerchlanna Erenn dó 
mharbad, RIA MS Bk. of Fermoy, 
jp. es NH. 2X] 

táire: gan t. (cheville) NNIV 22 
“without reproach’. 

taireis across see under tar. 

tairgim I offer see its 3d sg. prete- 
rite targaidh. 

tairm. 1° noise (nom sg.) XXIII 10, 
(ace. after ré) NIV 25. 2° fame 
(nom. sg.) XX 12 and 50, and 
probably XVII 40. [For both mean- 
ings see Measgra I and Dioghluim. 
In Early Modern Irish (airm is 


fem., with fairme as its gen. sg. — 
see IGT, II, $ 14.] 


tairnig has come to an end see under 


tair. 


tairpt[h]each XXIII 199 ‘fierce’ 


(a frequent meaning); tairpt[h]- 
eannta (in go tric tairpteannta 
XVIII 11) ‘hastily’. (Cf. tairpech, 
dondechuid ‘cum festinanter... cur- 
reret’, Hogan, Lat. Lives, p. 53, 
1. 11: the meanings swift and fierce 
are easily connected in Irish — see 
supra mear 4.] 


tàirsidís, see under táir ‘will attain °. 
taithleach : rií-sa ni dhingén t. note 


to XXII 61d ‘I shall not make 
peace with thee'; ar f. note to 
XIV 13d 'offering satisfaction, see- 
king peace' (cf. air thaithlech dá 
ttí bidhbha. bí go maithmhech muin- 
terdha, translated * ad tuam sup- 
plicationem" by O'Flanagan, Trans. 
of the Gael. Soc. of Dublin, p. 26, 
1. 143 of T. mae Dáire Mhic 
Bhruaideadha's Mór atd...). 


talchair (nom. sg. sic referring to a 


hero) XXIII 75, talchar (com[h]rac 
talchar trén) LXII 53, tolchar (re- 
ferring to a hero) note to LI 5c: 
‘stubborn, unyielding '. 

talann: falionn óir LXVIII 5 ‘a 
talent of gold’. 

tallann : cuiris tallann cháor-chor- 
cra (so read). ann gach aird don 
bhrugh bhúadhach XVIII 16 ‘she 
put fireball-red kindling-stuff (?) 
in every quarter of the victorious 
mansion’, thus burning it. [Cf. 
“4 tallann” in the RIA Contrib.. 
which the examples prove to have 
something to do with fire. From 
this word doubtless comes the 
modern Donegal use of tallann to 
indicate an uncontrollable impulse, 
a surge of anger. ] 


tám[h] (dat. sg.) (:go hóghlán) XIII 


41 'a swoon ' (sense established by 
context). 
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tánguis 2d sg. pret. : see under 1 ti- 
gim I come. 

,tánuisdeacht LXII 162a  fanists 

^ rights [over the Fíana| ; tànuist- 
eacht a n-óir 's a ccon ibidem 
t62c tanist’s rights in regard to 
their gold aud hounds. 

táobh ‘side’: for d'áontaotibh see un- 
der aon. 

táobhaim: go ro thdobh ris note to 
XX 13c ‘and he trusted him’. 

taoisge see taosga. 

táom (‘a fit, paroxysm’, perhaps 
originally ‘a jet, gush’ — see RIA 
Contrib.) may be used as 4 mere 
grammatical peg to whieh an adjec- 
tive (or the genitive of a substantive) 
containing the real meaning may be 
attached, as in mor flaom ndeacrack 
XXVI P ‘many hardships’ (cf. 
other examples, Measgra Mhichil Ui 
Chléirigh, p. 146, n. 7b). 

taosga ‘sooner, quicker’: tucseca 
XVII 90; variant form ftaoisccae 
(: Chaoille) IV 15. 

táoth XXXIX 85 is used as 3d sg. 
pret. ind. of tuitim ‘1 fall’. [In 
O. I. tóeth was the 3d sg. conjunct 
fut. form (cf. the regular do-thdol[h] 
“he will fall’ NLIX 24 = O. I. do- 
toeth, Mid. Ir. do-fdeth), but in Tain 
2376 dar thóetli has preterite mean- 
ing: the O. I. pret. was do-cer (see 
supra do-chear); the Modern 
pret.is do thuit, as perhaps in XLIX 
23 (where it may be a corruption 
of a future form: see note supra 
p- 1isosalsomfutfts NSSSIN S27 

apadh ‘activity, prowess,quiekness ', 
used as obj. of the verb. in do-righne 
Goll lan-tapadh (praising Goll for 
his defence of his retreating com- 
rades) {V 66 ‘Goll exercised per- 
fect prowess’. The gen. sg. is 
used as an adj. in an dd d[h]eag|h]- 
láoch  d|hjeag|h]-thapaidh IV 54 
“those two heroes of goodly deed’ 
(or perhaps ‘exeellently swift he- 


roes’). The same form, preceded 
by go, is used adverbially in go , 
deagh-thapaidh NNIII. 22 ‘right 
speedily '. [Tapadh in spoken Irish 
commonly means 'vigour', as in 
tá do làimh gan tapa (referring to 
a dead man) ỌO'L’s TBC, 190,1. 22; 
nll tapadh ar bith fághtha i nDiar- 
muid .i. tà lath na genámh caillte ar 
fad aige, Mac Maoláin, Cora Cainnte 
as Tír Chonaill 292; other exam- 
ples Amhráin Eoghain R. Uí Shúil- 
leabháin, ed. Dinneen (1901), p.201 ; 
Dánta A. Ui Rathaille, ed. Dinneen 
and O'Donoghue (1911), p. 10, poem 
it, ll. 49 and 59. The form tapaidli 
is frequent in spoken trish meaning 
“swift, quick ' ; in Munster, however, 
when inflection is required (as for 
the comparative), fapamhla seems 
to be the form used, making it 
seem likely that fapaidh in origin 
is not an adjective, but the genilive 
sg. of a substantive, as has been 
suggested, RIA Contrib. “ T-tnúth- 
algid", col. 71, l. 86, and supra, 
notes on LXVII, p. 167, 1. 15 of 
footnote.] 


tar over, across, past. 1° tar ceann 


see under ceann, 2° fur crois see 
under eros. 3? SET PliRASES : trith- 
ibh is tairrsiph see under tré ; faoí 
nó thairis see under fa. 4° thaireis 
XXHLI95d ‘across (the sea) ' ; {dinic 
thairis LNIII 19 ‘who have come 
across the sea’; cf. supra s. v. 
2 seach, where it might have been 
pointed ont that /airis may refer 
to the erossing of other obstacles 
besides the sea (e. g. of the Shan- 
non in AC, 1229, 8 5, co ndechadar 
tharis hi Fid Conmaicne). 5° thart, 
literally ‘past thee’, used adver- 
bialy to mean ‘by, past’ (see su- 
pra, p. 75, l. 13 of first footnote) ; 
dul thart note to LX 10 ‘the act 
of passing (down the dragon's gul- 
let)’, or perhaps ‘the act of passing 
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away’ (i. e., 'dying ?) — cf. the 
almost synonymous seachad (lite- 
rally 'past thee") used to express 
death in do chaithfeadh dul seachad 
(Ó Bruadair, III, p. 18, poem v1, 
q. 12) translated by Fr. MacErlean 
“who would surely have passed 
away" (i. e. ‘died’), and cf. the 
similar use of seacha (literally ' past 
him’) in 
‘George will pass away’, l. 34 of 
Ar mbeith sealad dómhsa by Ain- 
drias Mac Cruitín, Ir. Monthly, 
Dec. 1924 (Cf. also ris an uile dhó- 
ehas sliinte do dhul tairis ' quoad 


rachaig seacha Seóirse 


omnis meliorationis spes euanes- 
cat’, Stapleton, Catechismus, p.134, 
$ 3). 

targaidh XVII 76 he offered. [Explai- 
ned by Dr. Bergin, Ériu, XI, 139- 
140, as preterite from to-ro-ad-guid, 
the modern present íairgim ‘I of- 
fer' being analogical.] 

tarlaig : dà ttarluic fuil V 15 ‘whose 
blood it (i.e. the spear) shed' (cf. 
Atk. 3200 déra fola... tarlaic Petar 
“Peter shed tears of blood’). [In 
(Qu Il 


prototonic perfect preterite going 


tarlaic was used as 3d sg. 


with the verbal noun /eileiud ' hur- 


ling, shedding, etc.’ Cf. Modern 
Ir. teilgim ‘1 hurl.’). 
tarr ‘belly, lower part’: in teghsin 


fó t[h]arr Chéise XXXV 124 ‘that 

house at the foot of Céis ' (cf. codlais 

fa tharr chroinn, TBG 9000). [Both 

instances indicate masc. o-stem de- 

HOW. me S We. gu 
could also in Early Modern Irish 
be declined as a fem. 
Un, S SX] 

tárraidh, eíc., see under tair ‘will 
attain ’. 

tásg XXIV 55 ‘fame’; fa thdsg na 
[Fían... trialluis in Dearg LXIII 
3 ‘The Red Man came by reason 
of the fame of the Fiana’ (Cf. cách 
go tulaigh dTé fa a thairm, LCAB, 


clension as in 


a-stem  — 
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I, 47, ‘everyone came to Té’s Hill 
by reason of his fame’). [Masc. o- 
stem in Early Modern Irish, IGT, 
Jub & 8X8], 

tathamh II 14 sleep. [Masc. o-stem 
WHT, Ws § ID me BB, IL X] 

te warm see caoilte. 

teach, teagh, ‘a house’, originally 
neuter, later masc., may take a 
fem. adj. in the dat. sg. (cf. IGT, 
II, $8 31, 164) as in: a ttigh 
mhíadhaigh Mhanannán VIII 7; sa 
tigh mhóir NXII 36 ; a ttigh mhóir 
na hAlmhaine XLII 76; i ttigh 
mhóir airdrigh Eirionn LXVI 51. 
For teagh coitchionn 'a privy’ see 
coidcheann. 

teachaid see under 1 tigim 7 come. 

teacht (v.n. sometimes corresponding 
in meaning to figim ‘I come’ and 
sometimes to féighim ‘1 go’): see 
teacht ris and teacht thairis under 
1 tigim. 

teachtach: acc. sg. fem. talm[h]ain 
teaehtaigh ( : Eachtair) XX 39 (MS) 
“the well-furnished (?) earth ’. [ Per- 
haps from “3 techt ' possession(s) ’” 
of RIA Contrib.] 

teachtaim / possess : meaning doubt- 
ful in cruibh ttaine nár theaehtsad 
báigh LV1 5 (of a dog's paws). 

teagaid, etc., see 1 tigim J come 
and 2 tigim TI give. 

teagasg ‘instruction, advice’, is of- 
ten used of an onlooker indicating 
a move to a player of fidhchell, as 
in LXIX 9 fteaguse direach Diar- 
gk. Chis SL. Wks JE. MO, Bes, ll Ba), 
ag teagasg ar Mhurchadh; Macgn. 
Finn, RC, V, 200, § 14, tecoisgid- 
sim lais.] 

teagh see teach « house. 

teagraim ‘I gather, assemble’: pre- 
terite passive feagradh XN111 153; 
pret. act. 1 sg. do theagras XXXV 
Oo 

teanchair subj. of sentence XXXVI 
32, object ib. 31, a tongs. 
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teann ApJ. ‘firm’ etc., hence go teann 

XLIV 8 ‘unequivocally, in a deci- 
In teinn-deithnius 
XVIII 9 it intensifies the meaning 
of deithneas. teann SUBST. a 
tleann LIX 39 ‘in a dangerous si- 
tuation.' In XXIV 9b ag dol ré 
teann refers to the action of Fionn's 
hounds after they had been loosed 
for the chase, meaning perhaps 
“going into danger’. [This phrase 
is more common with the synony- 
mous tocht (teacht) for dol. Thus 
Aodh Rüadh Ó Domhnaill does 
not envy the lazy nobles who ‘avoid 
trouble and facing danger (?) and 
praiseworthy sharing of Ireland's 
sorrow’ (gan anbhuain, gan tocht 
re teann. gan daghbhüain ré holc 
nÉireann) RIA MS, A. v. 2, 48a, 
q. 30 of Ni comhthrom. In the next 
two examples the phrase more defi- 
nitely indicates death or destruc- 
tion. — 1° Poetry is injured by Cu 
Chonnacht Ó Dalaigh’s death — 
teacht re a theann is doiligh dhí 
(‘that he should have met his end 
[literally ‘his danger '?] is sad for 
Heri) UO SIS, Bo JUL. SES qs We 
of Cia feasda is urradh. 2° The fate 
the nobles of Ireland had brought 
on themselves by their wickedness 
is referred to as tocht le teann, in q. 
16 of Anocht as uaigneach Eire, as 
published by Fr. Walsh, Cath. 
Bulletin, Oct. 1928, p. 1076, trans- 
lated by Fr. Walsh *come upon a 
crisis" (cf. tocht re a dtenn in the 
same quatrain, in a similar context, 


sive manner’. 


as it appears as q. 11 of Fríoth in 
uain-si ar Inis Fáil, O'Grady, Cat., 
I, p. 467, 1. 12). The gen. sg. of 
teann appears in ar ti thinn nó 
theagmhdla, IGT, ex. 1482.] 
teannaim ‘I press’: 19 transitive 
in do teandsat orm na tachair II 12 
‘they forced battles on me’; ro 


theannsam an iomarbháidh II 26 
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‘we intensified the contention’ ; 
2° intransitive in ag teannadh [i]sa . 
[g]com[h]dhál XXIII 147 ‘pressing 
on to the encounter’. 
teannta re muir (cheville ?) NLVIII 
29 ‘a hard pressing by the sea’ 
(from the substantive feannta ‘a 
difficulty °), or ‘pressed 
against the sea’ (participle of fean- 
naim). 


strait, 


téarnóim ‘I escape’: preterite — 3d 
sg. ní t[h]ernó VI 12, 3d pl. nir 
t|h]érnótar IV 62. |Cf. acht gé téarnó 
(:éanló) ‘though he came safe’, 
Dan Dé, 11, 19; féarná ( :an t-éanlá) 
“has departed’, Aith. xLvir, 9.] 

téidhis grew warm see 2 téighim. 

teibtheach ‘apt to refuse, apt to 
refrain from’ (adj. based on feibim 
‘I refuse, refrain from’): rí ar 
tachar nàr theipteach XXIII 21 ‘a 
king who was not apt to refuse 
battle'. Cf. supra obthach. 

teidhm ‘disease’, ete., in NNIV 3 
(ba teannar tteid|h]m a ccionn chnoc) 
seems to have a meaning similar 
to that of feidhm ‘effort’ (cf. Tain 
3050 bud tairpech in teidm referring 
to the same circumstances as are 
referred to by bud fortrén in feidm 
in 3047). 

1 téighim ‘I go’. The 1st pl. pret. 
do-chadhmar XLV 111 30 is probably 
a mere spelling variant of the re- 
gular Early Modern do-chiramar 
(with dh introduced from forms 
such as Ist sg. do-chrtadhus L V1 2). 
The idiom ní d[hjeachaidh Bran ar 
choin ríemh XVII 30 “Bran never 
mated with a hound’ is found also 
Meyer, Triads, no 236 — Mil 
Leittreach Dalláin....i. ech usci robot 
isind loch i tócb na cille, is hé do- 
chüaid ar ingin in tshacairt co nder- 
gene in mil frie. Dam Dili... 
loch cétna táinic a athair, co ndechaid 
for boin do biaibh in brugad roboi i 
faill na cille co ndeirgenal in dam de 


asind 
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(variant co nderrna an dam fria). 
See also the verbal noun dul. 

2 téighim ‘I grow warm’: 3d sg. 
pret. feidhis XXXV1 34. 

teilgim: see the preterite tarlaig 
shed. 

teimdis V 20 probably for no fheinndis 
‘they used to split’ (see note supra 
p. 16). [teinm laodha, a method 
of divination used by Fionn, referred 
to supra p. LVII, l. 31, has been 
brilliantly explained by Professor 
O'Rahilly, Early Ir. Hist. and 
Myth., pp. 338-9, as 'the chewing 
(or breaking open) of the pith' — 
from feinm ‘splitting, ete.’ and 
láodha gen. of láodh ‘pith’. It 
would thus seem to indicate the 
same way of divination as Fionn's 
chewing of his thumb to the mar- 
row, referred to supra s.v. smaois.] 

teinnteach ‘lightning, etc.': used 
peeuliarly in a fiacla ar theinntigh 
go ngrdin N XIV 45 “ its teeth shed- 
ding horrid lightning". 

teinntidhe ‘fiery’: spelt feinntighe 
NXIV 59, tinntighe LXIV 31d (see 
note supra p. 152). 

teiptheach see teibtheach. 

teóra ‘three’, originally used with 
fem. nouns only, but later also 
with nouns of other gender, as in 
teóra tráth ‘three days’ XXXI 1. 
[Cf. teora thráth, Dioghluim, xxx 
19. for the commoner trí thráth, 
XI 16, Lxxxvi 25, and trí trátha 
xvi 3. In the Duanaire instance 
tráth may be gen. pl. after teóra 
treated as a mase. subst. : see RIA 
Contrib. "to-tu", col. 304, 1. 43.] 

thíos 'down': used idiomatically in 
báidhtear in tene boi tshís xin 37 
'the fire that was set was quen- 
ched’. [Cf. spoken Irish cuir sios 
an teine ‘set the fire '.] 

tiacht coming see under 1 tigim. 

1 tigim ‘I come’. The following 
forms and usages are noteworthy. 


Pres. 1ND. 3d sg. (igidh note to 
LXIII 30e (for regular tig of LXIII 
40), 3d pl. teachaid LXII 6 (for 
regular feagaid XLII 8), ist pl. 
teachmaotd-ne LXII 54 (for regular 
teagmaid NLI 15). PRET. 2nd sg. 
tdnguis XIII 35a note, LIX 18, 
and XXIV 48e note, (Mid. Ir. 
tánac, Early Mod. often tdnaguis 
as in q. 21 of Ceannaigh duain ta- 
thar, Se. Gael. Studies, IV, 64). 
VERBAL NOUN ar (fiacht (for regu- 
lar ar ttoidheacht) note to LXII 4a. 
tigim do: teagmaid dà chéile 
LXII 133 apparently means ‘we 
meet’. tig do, tig de, tig le, 
“is able ' etc. (see note to LIII 
14d) teacht ris XLVII 31 ‘to 
oppose it’. tigim tar ‘I treat of 
as in: ó faoí ’teacht thairis LXII 
164 ‘since you are referring to it’, 
sgél is mó tdinic thairis LXII 137 
‘the greatest tale that has been 
told concerning him’ (for fàinic 
thairis in another meaning see su- 
pra tar 4). l 

tigim used in the pres. ind. with 
the meaning of do-bheirim ' I give’: 
teagaid note to XVII 51a ‘they 
give’; feagor notes to XVII 64a 
(‘are given’), XVIII 3a (‘is gi- 
ven’) ; feagor dhó-san... ráaig NN 16a 
“he is pursued’ (literally ‘ pursuing 
is given to him’) (ef. do t[A]abairt 
ruaca dhoib, Annals of L.Cé, I, 
p. 216, 1. 19); feagmaoíd ucht ar 
note to X XXVI 27a (and Corrigen- 
dum thereto infra) ‘we approach’ 
(literally “we set bosom on’). [For 
other examples see Meyer ZCP, 
SU, 423 IDC, poemu XS Ib y 
an croidhe-se thig an gradh; and 
compare Ir. Texts (Grosjean, Fra- 
ser, and O’Keeffe), II, p. 28. poem 
vi, p. 24. gleo don Muimmnech... 
tecor with tucais gleo, ib., q. 26. 
Thurneysen, ZCP, XIV, 421, sus- 
pects that the variation between 
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tuic and tuc in the perfective stem 
meaning 'give' gave rise to con- 
fusion of the aspirated forms thic 
and (huic at a time when (hic and 
thuic were pronouneed nearly the 
same; but it is not easy to find 
contexts where a past thuic could 
be confused with a present (hic, 
and moreover íuic-forms with the 
meaning 'bring' or 
to have been rare, if not non-exis- 
tent, about 1200 A. D. when slender 
th and broad th were beginning to 
fall together in a very similar h- 
sound.] 

tim AXI¥ 353, LXII et. LXT 23., 
A0, 58 weak, feeble. time LXIII 44 
weakness, feebleness. 


t H > 
teme seeni 


i dtim- 
chioll is often synonymous with 
um ‘around’, hence 'na timc|h]ioll 
LX11II 34 is used for uimpe ' concer- 
ning it [fem.]' and id time[h]ioll 
LNIIHI 25 for umat with you’. 

? tincim de ‘I reward with’ : do tin- 
ceadh Cithruaidh cédach. d'ór is d'air- 
giod is d'éduch II 24. 

tinnsgeadal ‘undertaking’: gen. sg. 


timcheall ‘a circuit’, etc.: 


in tinnsceatail IN 28c note. 

tinntighe see teinntidhe. 

tionchosg ‘instruction, teaching’: ar 
thionchosc a dhalta NNNV 24 ‘at 
his fosterson’s instigation ’. 

tifoJnnabhradh ‘slumber’: gan tin- 
nabhradh ( : armg{h|lan) 111 14. 

tios see thios. 

tlacht. 1» 'clothiug': this may be 
the meaning in LXIII 42. 2° 
‘beauty’, as in gan tlacht (of a 
horrid monster) NXIV 54. 

tocht ‘silence’: 'nár ttocht NNIV 43 
“(we) in silence’. tochtaid L XIII 
61 ‘they keep silent’ ; umar thoch- 
tadar XLII 89 ‘around which were 
silent '. 

togbhaim I raise see under " ? toi- 
ghébhaidh." 


€ 


toghán ‘a pine-marten': VII 18 


(dual), XV 6 (mis-spelt fógán), 7 
(gen. sg. in (ogháin, making óglá- 
chas rime with 6 ;n|A]ochtrath), 9; 
aliter fothan LXVIII 8 (pl. totháin), 
toghm|hjann NV 7 ('mo|n] ttógh- 
mann, riming with gcomhlann, mis- 
spell gcomhlainn), 8 (in toghmann, 
making ógláchas rime with Bodh- 
mainn, mis-spelt Bódhmainn): in 
NV 9 in toghan (riming with conách) 
is referred to as 'the tree-hound of 
the wood’ — gen. sg. crann-chon ta 
[For the form t(othán cf. 
bruic agus tuirc agus totháin, Tór. 
Gru. Griansh., ed. Miss C. O'Rahilly, 
p. 2, 1. 13. With the variation 
toghm|h]ann, toghán, cf. the LL 
reading /ogmaill (gen. sg.), Tain, 
369, with the Stowe MS's reading 
tlogüáin. Regarding the meaning, cf. 
crann-chii na coille of the Duanaire 
with the similar phrase madradh 
crainn stated by S. Laoide in his 
Fian-Laoithe to be a modern Mun- 
ster name for the ^ marten" (S. 
Laoide's statement is borne out by 


coille. 


DO 


the entry ^ Madera-cruine, Martin 
in ihe Index to Zoologia (1739), 
by the Wexford-born J. Keogh, 
who practised as a doctor in Cork 
and whose bird, animal, and plant 
names seem to be based on spoken 
usage) The context in each in- 
stance in the Duanaire proves the 
toghán to be a tree-animal. The 
pine-marten and squirrel are the only 
Irish tree-animals, and the squirrel 
is too small to be called *'tree- 
hound’ ; nor would the squirrel be 
attracted, like the foghan in poem 
NV, by the smell of meat; nor 
would a squirrel's skin be large 
enough to wrap about the infant 
Fionn, as the foghán's is in the same 
poem. TBC togmall.1. 815, and fogan, 
1.818, refer to a single animal which 
was resling as a pet on Medb’s 


shoulder. It is well known that 
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pine-martens are tameable: cf., e.g., 
Millais, The Mammals of Great 
Britain and Ireland, II, p. 88. The 
translation 'polecat' suggested in 
Pt. I of the Duanaire (p. 133) is 
not acceptable, as the polecat is not 
an Irish animal (Moffat does not 
include it in his complete list of 
The Mammals of Ireland, Proc. 
of the R.I.A., 44 B 6, 1938). Thur- 
neysen, ZCP, XIX, 127, has also 
(independently) identified the tog- 
mall with the 'marten'.] For a 
note on the squirrel see above íara. 

toghaois 'deceit ' : meaning doubtful 
in fría t[h]oghaoís XIII 13 transla- 
ted “ right cunningly”. 

? toghdha : ga ttoghdha XXXVI 30. 
[The translation “beseeching them”, 
based on a doubtful etymology 
(to--gnide), hardly suits the con- 
text.] 

toghm[h]ann pine-marten see toghán. 

? toighébhaidh : this corrupt future 
form is discussed supra note to 
XXXIV 7b. 

toimhsis LIX 34 (mis-spelt foimsios 
LXI 20) ‘(he) measured’. 

toir see tair may come. 

tóir (fem. — gen. sg. tóire, tóra, IGT, 
II, $ 42) ‘help, rescue’, ‘helpers, 
rescuers’: is hé 'na donor 6n tóir 
XX 66 'and he alone from among 
the defenders’. 

toirbheartach: go t. XXXV 119 
(of cutting off a head) ‘ effectively. ' 
[See fairbertach in RIA Contrib.] 

[toirnim see turnaim.] 

toisg ‘errand, purpose of a journey’ : 
sloinn dúinn do thoisg sam mbruidh- 
in XXIII 21; as i mo lhoisg 6m 
thigh LXI 188. In 6 thoisg na ffear- 
sin ar ttós LXIII 67 the meaning 
is doubtful. 

tolaibh smacht (cheville) note to 
XI 11c, literally ‘with floods of 
disciplinings '. 

tolchar stubborn see under talchair. 
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tonn ‘a wave’. 1? In XX 58 fo lhuinn 
can hardly mean 'beneath the wa- 
ve',and the translator has taken 
it with probability to be an idiom 
meaning ‘secretly’ (perhaps from 
tonn ‘skin, surface’). 2° With the 
metaphor comhrac dà thuinn b[h]ra- 
tha (nom dual for gen. dual) in 
XXII 10 'a battle between two 
waves of doom’ (i. e. ‘two heroes’) 
may be compared the description 
of Goll as in tonn báis os borb- 
buidnib AS 5930. 3° In XXXII 
10 the meaning ‘has stirred my 
heart’ is expressed by do thógoibh 
tonna mo chinn, literally ' has raised 
the waves (or perhaps 'surfaces") 
of my head’. 


1 torainn (dat. sg.) 'noise', in 'na 


thrén-forainn XVIII 25 meaning 
probably ‘with a mighty crash’. 
[Cf. nf torainn tréan acht tóirneach 
(Danfhocail, no. 269, I. 2 — late- 
17th, or 18th, century) 'thunder 
is the only noise’. Torann ‘noise’ 
is masculine in spoken Irish.] to- 
ra[i]nn-chleas (literally perhaps, 
*thunder-feat ', a battle-feat of Cu 
Chulainn and other heroes (see 
Tain) is used loosely XXXIX 55 
to mean ‘battle-deeds, battle-dis- 
play ’. 

2 torann nom. sg. (referred to by a 
fem. pronoun) note to LXII 21c, 
obj. of the verb XXIII 149; tui- 
reann obj. of the verb LXII 134 ; 
torainn dat. sg. LXII 152, LXVIII 
23, notes to XXXV 39a, 80a; 
“a fray, an onset’. [Dr. O’Rahilly, 
Gael. Jnl., XIX, 169, gives further 
examples of turainn, torainn, and a 
variant furaic, in the meaning ‘a 
rush'. His proposed connection 
with tuirnnim, toirnim, may not, 

the old v. n. 

of that verb is fairinnud, lairniud 

(Lewis-Pedersen, 384, $ 594, Ped. 

JUL. 326, § 733)] 


however, be sound: 
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torc[h]ar sealga XII 8 good fortune — tothán see toghán pine-marten. 


of the chase, hunling-spoils. (CI. 
Annals of the F. M., I, p. 90, Anno 
Mundi 5160, As a ffJlaith Conaire do 
chuireadh an mhuir torchar gach 
bliadhna fa thir i nInbheir Colpa do 
shonnradh; TD, poem I, q. 53, 
cleith luinne 'na torchoraibh “ the 
wave concealed beneath the washed- 
up treasure". But forchar (variant 
turchar) is not always connected 
with wealth washed up by the sea ; 
sometimes it merely means ' advan- 
tage, profit’, as in Dioghluim poem 
50, q. 2, where a man desirous of 
death says to the blind world do 
budh turchar dhamh, a dhuill. ur- 
char do chur lem choluinn ; and in 
AS 6611 the byform durchairthe 
is applied as here to the spoils of 
a successful hunt: furchairthe sel- 
ga... .i. dam cacha deissi d Fhiannaib 
Eirenn 7 iri daim d’Fhind.| Cf. 
infra turcharthach fortunate. 


torchradh ‘was felled, laid low, slain’ 


(a transitive use of the O.I. proto- 
tonie passive perfect of  do-iuit 
“falls”: 
in nó qur torchradh an Dearg 
LXIII 62. [Other instances are: 
cuirp na marbh torchaireadh i rinn 
torghaile, TBG? 5743 ; ar torchradh 
do láochaibh calma ic Méadhbha, 


cj. supra -cear) instanced 


in the poem beginning Thugas an- 
socht do chrich na Sorcha, RIA MS, 
I. v. 1, section “ I" (stray leaf); 
mar torchradh a mbláth, Gael. Jul. 
AxWs JL cell 25 ll ws " evi amu 
torchradh an tore allta aingidhe se 
linn, Ó Neachtain, Stair É. Uf 
Chléire, 2389 ; gur claoidheadh agus 
gur torchradh... é, ib. 2402; lér 
torchradh naoi n-ochtair, i. De 
Bhál, in P. Mae Gearailt's poems, 
ed. Ó Foghludha, p. 5, l. 29.] 


tort|h]ach LIV 7.(of a hunt) fruitful, 


successful. [Cf. AS, 1. 172, ba tuill- 
mech toirlech tn lshealg soin.] 


GOH) ACSOSIDNS fes ANIL V SULIT 23S 


A connecting particle of very little 
meaning. Keating uses it (TBG) to 
translate Latin quidem ‘indeed’ 
(902) and autein. ‘however’ (2772). 


trasgraim ‘1 overthrow, lay low’: 


3d sg. pret. do t[h]rasgair LX11 83. 


trácht in LIX 35 seems to mean 


breadth. 


tráth ‘a time’, eic., often means ‘a 


day’ as in seachd /irdth dég VII 14 
(mistranslated “ seventeen day- 
thirds”), leóra tráth XXXI 1, cóig 
t[h]ratha XLVII 50, codladh tirí 
ttráth. LXVI 21. [Clear examples 
of irdth meaning 'day'are: SR 
1049 where isin tres ló refers to the 
third of the irib iraáthaib mentioned 
in 1045; and AOD, xrvi, 10 an 
ireas tráth, Dan Dé xxvi, 32 i 
gcionn irí diráth, both referring to 
Christ's resurrection.] 


tré (aliter tria) ‘through’. 19 trithibh 


is tairrsiph LII 2 ‘through them 
and over them ' (of a hero wreaking 
havoc in battle). [The words trith- 
ibh and tairrsiph are doubtless 
Mid. Ir. forms (tairsibh is also Early 
Modern: see MelXenna, Bardie 
Synt. Tracts, p. 7, I. 28), and not 
necessarily to be emended to íiríiha 
and farsa as is suggested in the 
note supra p. 118 (the vowel of is 
may be elided even when no vowel 
precedes it)] 2° iré followed by 
a substantive may be equivalent to 
anadverb of manner: iría bhaoís... 
tría t|hJoghaoís XIII 13“ in sporti- 
veness...right cunningly” ; iré neimh 
XIV 21 ‘bitterly’ ; tré iomarbháidh 
XN 71 ‘in a contentious manner’ ; 
iré ldin-fheirg NXNIIL 52 ‘very 
angrily’; tría fhíribh [recte fhíre?] 
XXXV 43 [and note] ‘truly’; 
tré üaihbhás LIV 8 ‘in horror-stri- 
cken fashion’. 


treabh (nom sg. riming with muinn- 
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tear) XIII 41, dat. sg. treibh 
(:go maidin) XIII 39, 'a house, 
a dwelling’. [Cormac dithreb .i. beith 
cen íreib n-ann ; Wi., p. 129, 1. 8, 
Inní so do treb-sa ; other examples 
Measgra II and Dioghluim.] 
tréan adj. 'strong, brave', as in 
Fionn in treasa thréin XLII 55 
“Fionn who battled bravely’. 
tréan subst. ‘power, strength’ 
XXII 188, LVII 35 (ar ttrén: 
brég); in LVII 29 a ttrén ‘their 
strength’ is mis-spelt a ttréin to 
give apparent rime with san fFéin, 
but vowel assonance is frequent 
instead of rime in this poem. In 
trén Lochlann XXIII 188 ‘power 
over Lochlainn’ íréan governs an 
objective genitive. [Cf. Maunde- 
ville § 131 an tigernus 7 an trén; 
$ 199 trén 7 nert. Examples from 
spoken Donegal Irish of this sub- 
stantival use of tréan may be found 
in Mac Maoláin's Cora Cainnte as 
Tir Chonaill, p. 310.] 


treas (masc. u-stem) ' abattle ', ' batt- 


ling’ — e. g. XXXIV 11, XLII 
55; but in XIII 3 it means a 
contest (of horses) i. e. a race. [Cf. 
Wi., p. 128, 1. 15 oenuch ocus ech- 
tressa.] 


tréidhe (a plural with no singular, 


IGT, II, 180): gen. pl. tréidheadh 
XXXIX 8 ‘of good qualities’. 
[Examples in Dioghluim prove that 
tréidhe may also mean qualities 
that are not good (iv 4, L1 5), or 
‘signs’ (uxxxv 38) or 'appearan- 
ce’ (LXIV 21).] 


tréine XXIV 64, 75, XXXV 36 


strength, daring. [Abstract of 1 
tréan.] 


treise LII 6 ‘strength’; treisi Ei- 


rionn LXIII 63 ‘control of Ire- 
land’ ; a ttreis[e] thatm[h]an XXIII 
221 ‘in command of the earth’. 
[The scribe's form íreis (cf. supra 
p. 128, 1. 38) is disproved by the 


metre: it is used in the spoken 
Irish of North Connacht (má thu- 
gann na Franncaigh treis na hÉi- 
reann leóbh, Mac Aodháin and 
Ó Moghráin, Tór. Mhad. na Seacht 
gCos, p. 5, 1. 6, ‘if the French 
defeat Ireland’ — in a ball-game), 
and of Donegal (examples in Mac 
Maoláin's Cora  Cainute as Tir 
Chonail).]  treiseacht Eireann 
XXXV 11 ‘command of Ireland’. 
[Treise and treiseacht are abstracts 
of 1 tréan and synonymous with 
2 tréan.] 


treóir (fem., declined like feóil, IGT 


II, $ 149). 1» 'strength, vigour ', as 
in Cairioll go ííreóir XXII 54, ba 
teann treóir XLII 79. [In AS, 4563 
n., éredir uisci departs from a hero 
along with łúłh and lámach. Cf. 
Éigse, III, 167, 9, mo chatann atá 
gan tredir (of a man broken by 
grief); Oss. III, (Caoidh Oisín) 
248, last line, d'fhitig gan bhrigh gan 
treóir mo chorp ; RIA MS, 23 N 12, 
p. 211 (— no. 155 of T. Ó Rathille's 
Bürdüin) gur imthigh mo neart 
tar ais chuim míthreóire ‘till my 
strength receded into weakness’.] 
2° The same word, or a homophone, 
means ‘guidance’ (cf. Ó Domh- 
nuill’s preface to the 1602 ed. of 
the Tiomna Nuadh ar na tarruing... 
a nGaoidheilg ... tre threóir an spio- 
rad naoimh ; Maundeville, $ 136, 
le tredir na réltainne), and 'gui- 
dance' may be the meaning in the 
instance of freóir cited supra under 
foruis. 3° See note to I 27 for a 
peculiar (corrupt?) use of tredir. 


treòrach (from íreóir, 1° ‘strength’, 


2° 'guidance"): (of a judgement 
at law) XLVII 29, 38, 'sound, to 
be followed’ (‘giving guidance’). 
The meaning of gin gur (hreórach 
is discussed supra, note to LXI 4. 
Rime and context suggest corrup- 
tion in XLVI 12, where íreoraigh 
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has been translaled as gen. sg. of 
a tréorach meaning ‘strong’. 


tri see teóra (hrec. 
tria see tré. 
triallaim. 1° intransitive ‘1 go’: 


3d pl. pres. ind. írialloid XXIII 
197, LAVIL If; 3d pl prel ro 
thrialisat NNIV 42; v. n. in. tuga- 
dar a ttriall ‘they made their way ' 
LXVII 11. [Cf. trralluid na hain- 
minnti neimneacha c[h]uigi, Reg. na 
Sláinte, ed. Ó Ceithearnaigh, 5716; 
ag triall chum aifrinn, Ó Bruadair, 
HI, 128, poem xx, st. 5.] 2? transi- 
tive ‘l aim at (doing), f set about 
(doing), 1 attempt, prepare’: feir- 
g[h]niomh do t[h]riall * man's part 
she aimed at" X111 ; trialloid imm- 
theacht (they) depart’ (literally 
“set about departing’) NNf11 189, 
trialloit mo chosnam[h] ' (they) pre- 
pare to defend me’ L 6. [Cf. «tá 
ic trial marbhtha Abéil ‘he is pre- 
paring to kill Abel’ SR 1960; 7 is 
do chendaib ro thriall Dallán a düain 
do dénam 'and it is extempore (?) 
Dallán set about making his poem’ 
LU 383; cía t[h]riallaid nech atsnéis 
senchats Ailig eltaig ‘though one 
attempt to tell the history of Ai- 
leach of the herds' Dind. IV, p. 
100; ro triall dano tmthecht ‘he 
tried Lo depart' Ériu, VII, p. 2, 
$ 2; ro ([h]riall Iarla of Essex, 
Iarla Urimumhan, 7 Iarla Tüad- 
mumhan dol i Muimhneachaibh FM, 
1599 (p. 2117) ; ag triall an bheag- 
sháothair-si ‘in setting about this 
little work ', O’Clery’s glossary, RC. 
IV, p. 355, hn 1. Triall is derived 
from the form of the preposition 
tré ‘through’ which has given rise 
to permanent compounds such as 
the verb treaghdaim ‘I pieree' 
(tre+-gadaim) or the Middle Irish 
momentary compound tre-dg 'tho- 
roughly pure’ (Measgra Mhichíl Uf 
Chléirigh, p. 147, note 10c), followed 


triath ‘a lord’: 
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by the O. I. element el(), which 
varies between transitive and in- 
transitive meaning as in Early Mo- l 
deri inneall ‘preparing, arranging’ 
and f«oínaeal ‘roving’.| 

nom. sg. XLII 8, 
76, IV 5; gen. sg. «a ttriatk, recte 
a ttréith (:féin) LXVII 21; gen. 
pl. na mboirb-t[h]ríath XLII 71. 
[For the gen. sg. cf. Cormae, ed. 
Meyer, Aneed. IV, § 1202, ériath 
‘ri’ didiu, treith a réim: 'tríath 
‘king’ then, its genitive is tréith’. 
Butin Jer. Wit, S GE. ps WA Ik 2 
of word-list, /ríath is given as a 
u-stem, the gen. sg. of which would 
be tríatha.] 


tric ‘quick, hasty’, as in go tric 


LVI f4. In ar talm[h]ain trie LNV 
3 the meaning is doubtful. trice 
“swiftness, hastiness’, hence a trice 
IV 48 ‘forthwith’ (literally ‘out of 
hastiness ^). 


trilis (fem. i-stem) commonly ‘a tress 


(of hair)’ as in the Middle Irish 
gen. pl. trillsi V 2d note (Early 
Modern gen. pl. f(fril(Dseadh: cf 
IGT, II, § 150). In XXIII 6 fo 
{{hjrilis has been translated ‘Dy 
torchlight'. [Cf. the English-Irish 
voeabulary in RIA MS, I. v. 1, 
Section “ J”, f. 10, * Lamp trill- 
sean” ; and cf. trillsi ad deaghaidh 
deargus port ' torches (or ‘flames ’ ?) 
in thy rear reddening a stronghold’, 
Leabhar Branach, ed. Mac Airt, 
6286. For etymology, ete., see 
ZCP, VII, 366-367.] 


triocha (thirty governs a nom. sg., 


note on XXIII 14c. Cf. supra 
cáoga. 


troghan: Geis oirbh is troigh mhná 


troghain (: thosaigh) XXXVI 19. 
[Meyer, commenting on co ndch 
beith troigh innà troghain for a ccol- 
laib (Berlin Academy, 1919, p. 93, 
st. 19, and note ib. p. 98), has 
shown that the phrase (roig mná 
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trogain (fort), literally ‘the foot of 
a troghan-woman (on you)’ always 
indicates something unpleasant 
which the person to whom the 
phrase is addressed would wish to 
avoid. He quotes, ib., an example 
from H. 3. 18, 82b, where muna 
trogain are connected with war (cf. 
also IT, III, p. 10, ll. 1-4, and p. 40, 
ll. 23-24 : luaidi do gabair ngraifnig 
ngribb. for faithchib andre írogain 
tricc ‘thou guidest thy swift racing 
steed upon the lawns of quick 
troghan-women’, meaning perhaps 
“upon battle-fields' — text based 
on the three versions given). This 
connection of mná íroghain with 
war renders improbable the trans- 
lation (Pt. II, p. 7) * pangs of a 
woman in travail", based on Din- 
neen and on an etymological con- 
nection with trogais .i. tusmis' gave 
birth to’, LU 10588. If there is 
genuine linguistic basis for the expla- 
nation of * írogán" as brain{fhliach 
(Metr.), quoted by Meyer (l. c.), 
bean ftroghain could, as Meyer sug- 
gests, mean a raven, perbaps a 
symbol of the war-goddess: cf. 
Bodhbh (badhbh) ‘scaldcrow, god- 
dess of carnage'; and cf. the 
Morríghain, who appears i ndeilb 
ekin LU 5321, and i richt einchi 
lt. feannóigi ['hooded crow’] in 
Eg. 93, $ 112 (cited Táin, p. 334, 
n. 1, 1. 23), and elsewhere.] 

troigh (fem., gen. sg. ftroigheadh 
IGT, II, § 191). 1» ‘a foot’, as in 
the phrase quoted under troghan. 
29 'a foot' used as a standard of 
measure: gen. pl. troigheadh XLIX 
30. 

? troisg, apparently a kind of bird: 
dual dà throisc VII 20. 

troithe (referring to enemy giants) 
LXVIII 84 wretches. [Cf. O’R. 
** Troich, a dwarf, a coward, a bad 
or ill-disposed person”, apparently 


formed from troich, dat. and ace. 
sg. of trú ‘one doomed to die, a 
wretch ’.] 

trom ‘elder-tree’ (Dinneen): an 
cháal truim (mis-written an gcuail 
ttraim XIII 25) ‘the bundle of 
elder-wood’, which almost extin- 
guishes the fire. 

trosd na ccon LVII 6 ‘the cry of the 
hounds’, Cf. Trost XX 16, a proper 
name contrasted with fost ‘silence’. 
(Cf. go gcluinid fothram, trost, u’s 
fuaim, Oss. VI, p. 202, 1. 3; agus 
budh samhuil an trost agus an to- 
ruinn do ghnidheadh sé le trost nó 
fothrum caogad Fiann bhfíor-árrach- 
ta, Br. Eoch. Bh. Dh., 152, 1. 10; 
an trost agus an tormán mór, Each- 
tra an Mhad. Mhaoil, p. 12, 1. 182 
(ITS, X); an trost agus an torann 
do rinne an fom[h]óir fíorghránna aig 
dul chum láir agus lántalmhan do, 
Tór. Grua. Grian. p. 44, 1. 3 (ITS, 
XXIV); deilm. i. torand nó throst 
LU 542. Trost is cognate with Welsh 
trwst ' din '.] 

trosdan XXVI 2 «a pilgrims staff 
(Wi.). 

tru wretch see troithe. 

tú in ‘gd tlú, etc., see a-taoim. 

tuaitheamhraibh (dat. pl.) note to 
XXI 6d heights. (Cf. glenta 7 fanta 
7 tulcha 7 tuaidibrecha na hErend, 
Tain 5821 ; glennta 7 cnuca 7 caillte 
7 tuaithtemracha in talman Cath 
Cath. 4434, for tetib 7 for tulcaib 7 
fort uaitemrachaib in lalman 4845 ; 
na toleha 7 na tuaitheabhracha, 
ZCP, 1, 366, § 61, for tolehuibh 7 
tuaithebraibh na crich a cēin 7 a 
bhfoicsi, 378, § 90. Perhaps from 
tia ‘a rampart’ (inna suidib for 
tua na hEmnai ‘sitting on the 
rampart of Eamhain’, Wi., p. 76, 
l. 22 ; lánamain cacha fiad-mil robal 
'san Eri do thobairt i n-aenimdin, 
co mbeith ar tia na Temra, ZCP, I, 
459, l. 3; na túa sa ‘these ram- 
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parts (?)’, Mulchrone, Bethu Phá- 
traic, 755) and teamhair ‘a height’ 
= (RIA Contrib. s.v. temair).] 

tubha LII 3 (he act of wounding (?). 
[Commoner in the metaphorical 
meaning 'reprove, find fault with ', 
as in: mo thubha le tar mbriuthar 
Aithd. nxxiv 8; ben nar lubhadh 
glér dar ghnàthaigh, Ir. Texts (Fra- 
ser, Grosjean and O'Keeffe), II, 
De mU. lh 5x] 

tug gave see under do-bheirim and 
2 tigim. 

1 tuillim ‘I add, increase, augment’. 
2 tuillim ‘I earn, I deserve’. 
[See Dind.] — The meaning is ob- 
scure in fuilleadh 'na dhorn düth- 
racht XXXVIII 34. Cf. also the 
following word. 

3 tuillim (i) ‘I fit (in), I find place 
(in)' : 3d sg. conditional do thuill- 
feadh XXIV 44. | Ro thuillset a tri 
naonbhair isin dara leith di 7 Cailte 
namd isin leith oile, ZCP, XI, 40, 
]. 253; co toillfedh mac mis cdir gach 
dà asna dé, B. Ventry 642 ; ni thuill 
sin i soidheach eile 'it fits in no 
other vessel’, LCAB, VI, 99.] 

tuillmheach: go luillm[h]each borb 
XXIV 59 (of the manner in which 
spears were cast at a dragon) ‘ pro- 
fitably (?) and fiercely’. [Ba tuill- 
mech toirtech in tshealg soin AS 
172; duasa tuillmecha (received by 
a poet), Ir. Texts, II, p. 5, poem 1, 
q. 31; ba luillmech mo t[li]oisc 
(said by a poet of his journey to a 
patron), ib., I, p. 62, q. 60; ba 
tuillmcch na turusa-sin do Gallaib 
“these expeditions were profitable 
to the Galls", AC, 1225, $ 19; gu 
bhfuighc sibh bhur dtuarasdul 7 bur 
gceannach, 7 gach ni bhus oircheas 
dibh d'fhághuil gu tuillmheach, 7 do 
réir bur dloile féin, Kilkenny Areh. 
Soc. Jul., NS, 1I (1858-9), p. 363, 
l. 17. It is difficult to arrive at 
certainty concerning the meaning 


from consideration of the exam- 


ples; but Gwynn (Dind., V, 312) 


rightly connects with 2 tuillim 
‘I earn’ of which the v. n. is 
tuilleamh, whereas the v. n. of 
1 tuilim is luilleadh.] 


tuir a pillar, in XXII 7, 15, XXIII 


183, NLII 94, is used metaphoric- 
ally to mean a champion, a chief- 
lain. [The literal meaning appears 
in the following examples: amail 
bis tuir már oc fulang tige, Cormac 
s. v. luirigin (ed. Meyer, Anecd. IV 
1224) ; luir fo-luing tech, Measgra 
Mhichil Ui Chléirigh, p. 146, q. 8 
(= ACL, III, 306, gq. 8); mar 
bheantar a thuir 6 th[a]igh. leaghthar 
a dhruil "na dheaghaidh “ as when 
the prop is withdrawn from a house 
its ridge falls down after it", G. B. 
Mac Con Midhe's Aoidhe mo Chroi- 
dhe, ll. 103-104 (ed. O'Donovan, 
Misc. of the Celt. Soc., 1849). 
In Early Modern Irish tuir is fem., 
with gen. sg tuire or luireadh, 
IGT, II, §§ 14, 191.] 


tuireann see 2 torann a fray. 
tuitim J fall see do-chear, taoth, 


torchradh. 


tul ' projecting part’, is used as inten- 


sitive in: (ul-ágh XXIV 74 ‘great 
valour’: tul-chródha XXXV8 ‘right 
valiant’. [For other examples of 
intensitive use of (ul see: Laws; 
Dioghluim ; Aithdioghluim.] 


turcharthach (of men) XXXV 94 


fortunate. [A byform of torcharach 
(Dioghluim). For the corresponding 
substantives see torchar (variant 
turchar) ; and turchairthe, lurchur 
in RIA Contrib.] 


turnaim [aliter toirnim, Aithd., ctc.]. 


19 transitive in ar thurnus dà 
anuabhar XXXV 7 ‘as much of 
his haughtiness as I lowered’. 
2° intransitive in (urnaim, a Phá- 
draig, dot chrois I 43 ‘I bow, Pa- 
trick, to thy cross’. [Cf. do thoirn 
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dé ‘he bowed before him’, Ir. 
Tests JU, jp. G5 17] Cj. supra 
2 torann a fray. 
‘time’: ar üainibh ‘in 
turn’, spelt ar tainimh XV 11. 
úair (fem.) ‘an hour’. 1° gen. sg. 
úaire means perhaps ‘sudden’ in 
galar maia NLIN 24. [Cf. * bas 
obann aonuaire, Hy Fiachr. 20. 15”, 
IRLA (Communi. Wi, ul. $335 I T 
29 'san üair seems io mean 'at 
once, at the same moment, toge- 
ther’, in ocht right[h]e dég 'sau úair 
LXVII 12 'eighteen kings all to- 
gether ’. ‘when’ LVII 
7, 8, 9, is to be pronounced ’nudir 


tain (fem.) 


3 an üair 


as in present-day spoken Irish (cf. 

note supra p. 126, 1l. 28). For i 

n-áonúair, re háonúair, sce aon. 
See also óir ‘when’. 

üalla nom. pl. [fem.] LVI 15 ‘cries’. 
The sg. appears supra in con-üall 
‘hound-cry’. The second element 
is of doubtful origin in h’aall-ghort 
LNN IN "iss Grysos (9) 

úamhan (masc. o-stem) ‘terror’: go 
hüaman (recte doubtless go hramh- 
ain) LXIV 8 'terrifyingly (?)’. 
[Cf. the adjectival use in dia mbad 
üamain mbh’fher, Tain 36, ‘if my 
husband had been timid’.] 

an (diminutive úanán) ‘foam; 
froth’: mar tan abhann note 
to XXII 45d ‘like river foam’; 
a üanáin uachtoir locha note to 
XXXIII 3c ‘ʻO lake-top foam’. 
[ Uanán, ‘froth’ (on milk, beer, 
etc.), is common today in Munster, 
where it is pronounced undn (cf. 
the Munster pronunciation of sgia- 
than as sgíthán, and see O Cuív, The 
Ir. of West Muskerry, p. 100, 8$ 290, 
291, on such de-diphthongization 
in Munster pretonic position). A 
19th-century example of this pro- 
nunciation is to be found in Cinn- 
lae A. Ui Shúilleabháin, 1. 191 
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(Gadelica, tana mar 


ünàn.] 


p. 60): ceō 


úar cold see under ionnúar. 

uchagán in L 16 is an exclamation 
rather of surprise than of regret. 

uchbhadhach see ochbhadhach. 

ucht (masc. u-stem) ‘breast’. SPE- 
CIAL PHRASES. 1° tucc céim crüa|i]dh 
as ar n-ucht NX XIX 56 ‘he stepped 
hardily out from our ranks’ (mis- 
translated, Pt. II, p. 49). 2° For 
teaginoid ucht ar ‘we approach ’, 
instanced ‘supra s. v. 2 tigim, cf. 
RIA Const. ^ (U^. col, 82, Dl, Ble 
47. 

udmhall (of hammering in a forge) 
MOSM V1 Si mzrtotta- 

[uil-phéist monster see under péisd.] 

uirichil see oirichill. 

uirsgél L XIX 26 account, relation. 
[From air + scél : often synonymous 
with its simplex, as here and in 
innis óirscél ele dhúin AS 1064.] 

uirshliabh 'mountain-side ' : dat. sg. 
ar an uirs|h|léibh VI 3, gen. sg. 
os oirear in ürshléibhe VI 12. [In 
older forms of this word the first 
element appears both as air and 
aur (see Contrib. and Mac Conglin- 
ne), proving it to be, not úr ‘fresh’ 
as the translation in Pt. I suggests, 
but the word-forming element air, 
of which the root meaning seems to 
have been 'before'. See infra note 
at end of ür entry.] 

?ulcha: far ulcha Fleisge XIII 16c, 
see note supra p. 28. 

ullamh : in goh. ( :churadh) XVIII 24 
‘quickly, promptly’. [See “ellam, 
ullam, ollum I (a)” in RIA Dict.] 

um ‘around’ (see, e. g., example un- 
der fa 2). When used idiomatically 
to indicate followers or companions 
grouped around a leader it may be 
translated variously ‘along with, 
following, led by, accompanying, 
etc.', as in: slüagh Osruidhe um 
F|[Ah]earrdhom[h]ain IV 59; da 
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umhal 'obedient, etc.': 


m|h]ac dhég um Gholl na nglac. 
rug in rioghan do Chormac XLIII 
27. [Cf. sé desa do imfhorcra imum- 
sa fadéin (indicating the twelve 
companions to be grouped around 
the founder of a hermit community), 
Ériu, I, p. 39, q. 7 ; rioghdháil nó 
coimhihionól fhear nEireann ug 
Ráith Aodha mic Bric um Mhaocil- 
seachlainn, rí Teamhrach, is um 
Etgna comhorba Pádraig, FFE, III, 
2940.] See also supra s. v. tim- 
cheall. 

umhal ar 
means ‘ready for, content to do’ 
in ar chomhlann céd umhal sinn 
LXIII 48. 


? um ne note on XXIII 35c. 
ur, literally ‘Fresh’, is common as a 


praise-epithet (e. g.: of a queen 
XL 6; of a cleric LXVII 4; of 
warriors XLII 48, LXII 165, LXVII 
6, LXIX 11) with meaning either 
vaguely determined (cf. the glossing 
of ur by uasal ‘noble’, Metr. and 
O'Cl., or perhaps leaning defini- 
tely towards the notion ‘generous’ 
(cf. a Phádraig nach ur fan mbiadh, 
IHian-Laoithe, p. 39, q. 58, and 
adeir Pádraig... gur fairsing ur é 
a righ féin, Caoidh Oisín, Oss. ILI, 
256, l. 22). Drcach-óür in mac 
in  Dághdha  dreach-bhir LXVIII 
102 has been translated  'fresh- 
faced’, and an-ur ‘ignoble’ LXVI 
56. For üirbhéal ‘fresh-lipped’ see 
under dúr. In gen. sg. masc. ńir- 
[headlunaigh XXXIX 74 : * who did 
great service’, and ürnocht (of wea- 
pons) XLI 9 ‘unsheathed’, the úr 
seems to be merely intensitive, and 
doubtless stands not for ár ‘fresh’ 
but for the old intensitive clement 
air-, er-, aur-, exemplified supra 
(in a more literal sense) in uir- 
shliabh. 


uraigheall : in l-uraig[h]io ll LN IU 144 


“the words’. [Cf. d'éis a ailhiscc 7 
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a uradhaill, BNE, p. 236, l. 32, 
tus aithisce 7 uradhaill, ib. p. 2418, 
l. 3; bidh am ag an uraghall 
(: dar dladhall) ‘speech has its 
proper time ', DG? xxxix 8 (cf. gan 
cead uraghaill agal, ib. 30). In IGT, 
II, § 53, the forms uraghall, ora- 
uruigheall, oruigheall are 
listed as correct, while uirigheall, 
oirigheall are condemned as faul- 
ty.] 


ghall, 


urán ‘the act of addressing oneself 


(to a person) ' [cf. examples in RIA 
Contrib.], often with a qualifying 
genitive to indicate the line of 
action envisaged, as in ni dhénuinn 
urdin ágha.'s ni imghabhainn urána, 
VI 92, literally ‘I used not to 
make addressings of battle nor used 
I to avoid addressings ' (i. e. ' I nei- 
ther initiated battle nor avoided 
it when others offered it’). [Cf. 
ni dhénann nech urdn fair 7 ni 
dhénand-som urdn for nech (reler- 
ring to an invisible warrior in the 
midst of an army) Tain, p. 343, 
note 1 (reading of Stowe MS); ced 
oráin fhaghla dod th’fhétn ‘(you 
give) your warriors permission to 
approach people by way of plun- 
dering’, IGT, ex. 906 ; urán cleamh- 
nais do ghluasacht idir rígh na Sor- 
cha 7 sibh-si 'to initiate marriage 
negotiations between you and the 
King of Syria’, Eachtra Ridire na 
Leómhan, TCD NIS, H. 2. 6, sec- 
tion viu, 15b (top).] 


urasa (urusa LXII 57) casy. 
urchradhach XXY 94 ruined, in 


cvil plight. [Cf. note on LXVIII 
18 d.] 


urlagadh: iomd|h|a dig ag urlagadh 


d'eagla Guill IV 29 ‘many warriors 
were stomach-sick for fear of Goll’. 
[Cf. fear buaidh go cceimibh ccuradh. 
tréinfhir uaidh ar tirlagadh, q. 3 of 
poem beginning Naomh Óluinn an 
bhéarla bhinn, RIA MS, 23 M 30, 
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353!. For the literal meaning see 
the following examples from Regi- 
men na Sláinte, ed. Ó Ceithear- 
naigh: urc[h|Gidigid co coilc[h]inn 
gach uile ni do-ni urlagadh don ghaili 
(1770) 'omnia facientia abomina- 
tionem stomacho inimicantur '; to- 
gairmid urlagad 7 singcoipis (3452) 
‘nauseam et sincopim inducere’. 
The word survives in spoken Irish 
in forms such as Munster d'üirlic 
‘ (he) vomited ', d’tirlicios ‘1 vomi- 
ted' (Ériu, I, 149, 1. 22), and Con- 
nacht orluic ‘vomit’, orlucan ‘the 
act of vomiting’ (J. H. Molloy, 
Grammar, 1867, p. 96).] 
urlaidhe ‘the act of smiting’ : 1° (in 
battle) nom. sg. urlaidhe an dglaoigh 
LXII 90, obj. of the verb urlaidhe 
budh tréine LXIX 24, dat. sg. ag 
urlaighe IN 32, gen. sg. le hOsgar 
na hurlaidhe N XIII 156, d'eis na 
hurlaidhe LXIII 54, do dhenam[h] 
na hurlaidhi LXIX 23; 29 (with 
sledgehammers in a forge) nom. sg. 
(obj. of the verb) urlaighe fháobh- 
rach udmhall N XXVI 31. 
urlamh ‘ready, quick, prompt’: 


brethemh  ághmhar ürlam (: glan) 
XVI 5; go lán-urlam (: cnam[h]- 
chomach) XXXV 45, (: sdr-chonn- 
radh) 98, (: smal tar gris) 124; 
go primh-urlamh ( : sior-chonnradh) 
XXXV 25, (:go sir-urlamh) 62. 
urmaisim ar : ‘I come upon, I find, I 
meet’: mar do urmais Fionn fearr- 
dha ar Criomall XVI 41; nir (read 
nochar) urmais ar a leas XLIII 38. 
urna see iarna. 
urraim ‘respect, acknowledgement 
of superiority’: an urruim (obj. of 
verb) LXII 15, urraim (obj. of 
verb) 37 and 131, urrama (gen. sg.) 
LXII 151. [Fem. i-stem]. - 
urrann ‘a portion’ (see airrann in 
Contrib.) : urrann do (háobh thuirc 
allaidh XV 5. [Fem. a-stem.] 
urrünta (praise-epithet of a warrior) 
LXVI 59 strong, daring. [For other 
examples see Stair Ercuil, ed. Quin, 
p. 244, and cf. fon ócrig n-urründa 
n-armldtir, AC, 1256, $ 6. In Dinn- 
een's edition of FFE the spelling 
is urramhanta (11 5641; III 2816) 
and so also in a prose passage in 
Dioghluim, p. 383, I. 38.] 


1 Cf. also ro orlaic orra an cath do (habairt, Cog. G. re Gallaib, p. 214, 1. 8, 


“they were afraid to give battle’. 


INDEX OF HEROES, GODS, DOGS, HORSES, 
SWORDS, ETC., 


mentioned in the text of Parts I-II. 


[REFERENCES IN SQUARE BRACKETS ARE TO THE PAGES OF PaRT III.] 


Ábhartach, his daughter  Iuchra, 
VIII 6 [cf. note]; his unnamed 
daughter, beloved by Caol, gives 
Cáol the spear «Düthracht Duirn », 
ORD S BD. Zilo] 

Abhlach, hound loosed by Oisin, 
XNAIV 8. 

Acais, a Doghead, slain by Fáolán son 
of Fionn, XXXVII 24. 

Acall invades Ireland, XX 74, 80 
[cf. note]. 

Achapa (Hecuba), XX 28. 

Achilles, sce 1 Aichil 

[Acrisius plays Balor-róle in legend, 
XLIX.] 

Adhaig[h], a Doghead, slain by Fáo- 
lán, XXXVIII 23. 

[Adonis plays Díarmaid-róle in le- 
gend, xxxvi (n. 1), xzvr (n. 3).] 
Adhntall: Ulidians oppose clanna 

Adhnüaill in Alba, NN 71. 

Aédh, see Áodh. 

Aeneas, sec Einias. 

Agh, a Doghead, slain by Fáolán son 
of Fionn, XXXVIII 24. 

Aichear, a Fian musician, XVII 20. 

1 Aichil (Achilles) slays Heetor by 
guile, XX 41 [cf. note]. [Tales about 
him, xir, xcvi (n. 2) (p. xcvir).] 

2 Aichil, high-king of Denmark, XVI 
54. 

Aidhne, daughter of Fionn and Dáo- 
lach, XXXVIII 29, 

Aiffe, see Aoiffe. 


1 Ailbhe(Aillbhe)(men of the name): 
A. raids Tara with Fionn, II 37; 


ten of them in the Fian, NII 
14; A. fights against Dogheads, 
XXXVIII 24; <Aillbhe’s grave, 


NLII 102; Aillbhe slain by cl. 
Mhorna, XLVIII 7. [.4. Airmdhearg 
of Acallam na Senórach, 144.] 

2 Ailbhe (Aillbhe) (women of the 
name): A. one of the Fían women, 
XII 31; A. given a ring by Fionn, 
XVII 105: A., daughter of Labh- 
raidh Láimhdhearg, her sons XLIII 
28; A. [Cormac's daughter], the best 
woman judge in Ireland, decides a 
ease between Fionn and Caoilte, 
NENIT 2a, 278). sill, BS, hl, sey. HO, 
49. [Ailbe Grüadbrec, daughter of 
Cormac. wooed by Fionn, rix.] 

Aile: Fioun dishonoured in connec- 
tion with Aile, L XII 10. Cf perhaps 
Aille. 

[Ailil Olom’s ear bitten, Lxvit (n.2.)] 

Ailg[h]eanán, a Fian musician, XVII 
20. 

Aillbhe, see Ailbhe. 

Aille: his three sons, XII 21; A. 
clopes with the wife of Airrgheann, 
king of Lochlainn, who thereupon 
invades Ireland, LNVII 6, 8, 10, 
17. Cf perhaps Aile. 

Ailléan, a síodh-man, XLII 49. [Ail- 
léan mae Miodhna,burner of Tara ; 
LII, LXIH, LXV, LXVI, LXVII (n. 2 n 
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altered to Máilléan mac Miodhna, 
LXXII (n. 2), 197, 198. See also 
Cüldubh.] 

Aillinn, sister of Daighre,h er sons 
and husband named, XLIII 31. 
Aimhirghin, his son Conall, XX 78, 

83, 84. 

Aindeóin,one of the hounds loosed by 
Cnü Dheireóil, XXIV 24. 

Áine, daughter of Gáilían, elopes with 
Dubhthach XXXIII 6. In XLIII 
sons, etc., are named of: A., daugh- 
ter of Dearg, 3 ; A. daughter of Dáol- 
ghus, 18; A., daughter of Ealcmh- 
ar, 26. 

Ainicheas (Anchises) : his son Aeneas, 
BO ADL, 

Ainnear inghean Bharrdin was 
Caoilte’s wife, XLIII 13; has her 
corn reaped by the Fian before the 
Battle of the Sheaves, XXI, where 
she is called Aindear inghean Bhar- 
ráin XXI 10, (A.]ing[h]ean Bhar- 
ráin, 9, bean Chaoílti, 18 (cf. 8, 
15-17). 

Airrchis, one of the hounds loosed 
by Mac Smóil, XXIV 12. 

Airrgheann, king of Lochlainn, inva- 
des Ireland to avenge himself on 
Aille, LXVII 9, 17, 18, 19, 21, (re- 
ferred to as mac Ancair) 23. 

Aitheach in Chorráin, a giant, 
LXVIII 52, 66. 

Aithghin: ten of them in the Fían, 
SU 3083. 

Alaxandair, son of Priam, X X 33,34. 

Albhaidh, son of the king of Greece, 
ILS Wi d D 

Alexander, see Alaxandair. 

Alprann, see Calprann. 

{Amalthea, possessor of a magic 
horn in Greek legend, 193.] 

[Amlawdd Wledig in Welsh genealo- 
gy, 203.] 

[Amphitryon is loved by Komaitho 
in Greek legend, 192.] 

[Ana, mater deorum Hibernensium, 
209, 210.] 
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Ancar, see his son Airrgheann. 

Anchises, see Ainicheas. 

Anluan, one of the three kings of the 
British Fíana, XVII 15. 

Anna (mother of the B. V. M.), LXII 
167. 


. Áobhdhonn, one of the Fían women, 


OUI BEE 

1 Áodh: an A. is associated with cl. 
Mhorna, III 3; an A. 's death is 
lamented, XII 24 ; an A. is Fionu's 
candle-bearer, XII 28 ; sith Aodha, 
XIV 9; an A. ’s wife, XIV 10; an 
A. is slain by Goll, XXII 4; an A. 
is mentioned, XLIII 16; another 
A., XLIII 24; an A. is slain by cl. 
Mhorna, XLVIII 5, an A. from 
Tara is slain by cl. Mhorna, XLV ITI 
9. 

[2 Áodh (Goll): Goll = Aodh mac 
Dáire, LXVI, LXVIII, EINI; 
how Áodh lost an eye and was 
rendered suitable for the nickname 
Goll, uxrx. See also 13 Aodh and 
Goll.] 

3 Áodh, grandson of Geimhnán, slain 

by cl. Mhorna, XLVIII 9. 

Aodh, grandson of Wainidh, slain 

by cl. Mhorna, XLVIII 9. 

5 Áodh, son of Áodh, slain by cl. 
Mhorna., XLVIII 11. 

6 Áodh, son of Criomhall, mentioned, 
SK S 

7 Aodh, son of Criomhthan, one of 
the Fían, XII 18. 

8 Áodh, son of Díarmaid, mentioned, 
XVIII 31. 

[9 Áodh, son of Fiodhach, magic op- 
ponent of Fionn’s, LXV, LXVI, LXVII, 
LXVIII, LXX, LXXIV (n. 3), infra 
Addendum to Pt. III (1x). See 
also Cildubh and Fiodhach.] 

10 Áodh, son of Fionn : A. Beag [son 
of Fionn] raids Tara with Fionn, 
II 35 (cf. LXVI 41) ; A. Beag, son 
of Fionn, hunts with Fionn, XVII 
25, 27, 52; A., son of Fionn, reaps 
with Fionn before the Battle of 


LXX, 


> 
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the Sheaves, XXI 14, 17, 21; A. 
Beag [son of Fionn} looses honnds 
Marbhadh na gCat and 'Fáåáom, 
XXIV 19; A., son of Fionn, re- 
mains in Ireland with Oisín when 
Fionn goes on pilgrimage, NNNIXN 
19; A. Beag and A. Foda were 
sons of Fionn by Luchar, XLIII 
17 ; A. Beag, son of Fionn, opposes 
Dnbh mae Díorfaidh, LXII 76; 
A. Beag [son of Fionn] raids Fara 
with Fionn, LXVI 41 (cf. I1 35), 
the emblem in A. Beag son of 
Fionn's helmet, LXVI 72. 

11 Áodh, son of Garaidh: his grave, 
XLII 95; fights and slays the 
Garbh Glüineach, LXVIII 21, 23, 
24,25, 62, 73, 77. 

12 Áodh, son of Lughaidh Iágha, 
mentioned, XLIV 10. 

13 Áodh, son of Morna : proposes to 
feast the Fian, VI 2 ; distinguished 
from Gol, LXVIII 74. See also 
2 Áodh (Goll) and infra Goll. 

14 Áodh Beag see 10 Áodh, son of 
Fionn. 

15 Áodh Eanghach was son of Trén- 
mhór, XLIII19, 32. [Name of a 
prophesied conqueror, 115.] 

16 Áodh Fionn, one of the Fían, 
alt WD). 4 

17 Áodh Ingen-ghorm, 
candlebearer, XII 29. 

18 Aodh Iodhan (prophesied conque- 
ror), XLIX 44. [115.] 

19 Áodh Ollach was son of Baoisgne, 
XI 6; his son Lughaidh, XI 7. 

20 Áodh Rinn, son of Rónán; his 
fend with Fionn and the subsequent 
abdnction of his daughter Eargna, 
I ZO), WH 2091, US WG, WO, BH, E, 20. 
30, 32, 38, 41, 42 — killed by Co- 
nan, 37 — his apparently 
Raith Rónáin, 16. See also his 
daughters Aoiffe and Eargna, and 
his son Áonghus. [Cf. LXV, LXVII, 
Lxx (n. 3), Xc1v, 3, dh Dol 

Áodhán, king of Ulaidh, addresses 


Fionn's 


dün 
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Osgar, XXXIX 42, slain by Oisin 
82 ; trí hÁodháin oppose Dubh mac 
Díorfaidh, L XII 79. [Áodhán Án, a 
prophesied conqueror, 115.] 

Aoibhinn was daughter of Diomhor 
and wife of Dáire, XLII 40, 4f. 

1 Aoiffe: Fionn gives a ring to A., 
XVII 105. 

2 Aoiffe, daughter of Áodh Rinn was 
wife of [Conán] son of Liath Lüach- 
ra, NLIII 8. Cf. Eargna. 

3 Aoiffe, daughter of Dealbhaoth, 
turned into a heron by her jealous 
rival Iuehra, VIII 4-7. [Cf. infra 
Miadhach.] 

4 Aoiffe, daughter of Trénmhór, men- 
tioned, XLIII 30. 

Aoin-cheard Bérre: meic Aoínchear- 
da lamented, NIX 11; trí meic in 
Chearda (and others of the Fían) 
have warlike adventures as the 
result of a gragach's coming, X XIII 
44, 74, 79, 80, 84, 98; the hounds 
of clann in Chearda are Cor, Dearg, 
Drithleann,Corr Bheann, Rith'eann 
and Tredir, XXIV 23; 
Aoncherda Bérra join in a race 
against Lon mac Líomhtha, XXXVI 
6, 23, 43; clann a' Chearda men- 
tioned, LXIV 18; triür mac in 
Cherda fight giants in the Fuardh- 
acht, LXVIII 60. 

Áonghus : A. of Craoibheach, a leader 
of the Fíana, LII 5; A., son of Aodh 
Rinn, mentioned as a suitable hus- 
band for Goli's widow, X 5; Lugh- 
aidh mac Aonghusa heals Fionn, 
XVIII 29, 30; Tüadha, daughter 
of A., loved by Mac Lughach, 
XLII 46 ; A. killed by cl. Mhorna, 
AGENIU Ge 

Aonghus Gaoi Fuileach, a former 
possessor of Osgar’s sword, XX 96, 
98, 100. 

Aonghus Og, son of the Daghdha, 
makes peace with Fionn and helps 
him against Cormac, II 31, 32, 40, 
43 (= LXVI 43, 44, 61, 62, 63); 


trí mic 
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A. plants a grave-stone iu the 
Brugh, XLII 111; A. Og, son of 
the Daghdha, of the Brugh, assists 
the Fian inthe Fúardhacht, LXVIII 
97, 100, 102, 103. [A. helps the 
Fían, XL ; A. loves « Englec », XLVII 
(n. 3); A., a youthful god, LXXIX ; 
called mac ind Úc, 205. See also 
Mac ind Óc.] 

[Apollo Mogons, A. Maponus, A. 
Vindonnus, Gaulish gods, Lxxvy111.] 

Arann, hound loosed by Mac Morna, 
NNV T4. 

Ard na Catha, monster of Loch 
Cuan NIV 55% 

Ard na Sealga, hound loosed by 
Daire Dearg, XXIV 18. 

Ard na Séagh, hound loosed by Mac 
Morna, NNIV 14. 

Art: A. na n-ing[h]ean, III 3, A. ón 
moigh, III 4, A. Cg, III 23, — two 
persons, or three, — belong to Goll’s 
people ; A. Óg, son of Morna, helps 
Fionn in Hell, L 13; A. Óg, son of 
Morna, undertakes to fight a giant 
in the Füardhbacht, LXVIII 64; 
A. of cl. Mhorna lamented, XIX 16 ; 
ten Arts in the Fían, XII 13; A. a 
Fían hunter, XII 17; A. in ríogh- 
dhamhna harvests beside Goll and 
Conán before the Battle of the 
Sheaves, X XI20 ; A. son of Cairbre 
[Lifeachair] at the Battle of Gabhair, 
XXXIX 86; an dá Art (buried in 
Blarna), XLII 83; Oisín named A. 
at baptism, LI 3. See also Cormac 
mac Airt. 

[Arthur of Britain, 140, 201. See 
also Arthurian Cycle in ‘the Sub- 
jeet Index.] 

Asgan (Ascanius), son of Aeneas, 
NOX 415, dtu 

[A ttila: tales about him, xmi] 


[Badhamair, a maiden, rvrr.] 

Báine, mother of Cumhall, XLIII 
6. 

Báire, a foreigner, slain protecting 
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Almha against cl. Mhorna, XLVIII 
12, 14, 

Balor : B. 's pigs, XIV 2; B. slain by 
Lugh, has a poisonous head, XVI 
10; B. ’s daughter Eithne was mo- 
ther of Lugh XLV 4, grandmother 
of Fionn, XLV 10; B. killed by 
Lugh, XLV 6. [B. mentioned, xxv; 
B. = Goll, ixx (am. 60): B. a one- 
eyed burner, LXXI, LXXIII; feast 
before B.'s slaying, B.'s 
death by a grandson foretold, 4 
(n. 2) (p. 5). Eithne, B.'s daughter, 
is Lugh's mother, 105 ; B. and the 
Fomorians are malevolent spirits, 
217. See also Eithne ; and see « Ba- 
lor-Lugh-and-Glas-Ghaibhneann cy- 
cle» under «folklore: TALES », in 
the Subject Index.] 

Banbh Sionna, one of the Fían, XII 
19; lamented by Oisín, XIX 17; 
his mother was Üain, XLIII 7. 

Baoísgne: Fearghus Lüaith-fhionn 
ealled Baoísgne, XI 5, his three 
sons, Cumhall, Criomhall, Áodh 
Ollach, 6; B. was son of Daire, 
XXXVII 6 and 7, Garadh is his 
son, $8; Logharn grandson of 
Baofsgne’s grave, XLII 98: B.'s 
grandson is Trénmhor, LI 1; B. 
excelled by Goll, LXIV 3, B. sets 
out on an expedition with Fionn, 
LXIV 4; a B. was son of Fionn, 
XXXIX 19. See also Clann 
Bhaoisgne and Fionn 6 Baoisg- 
gne. [Fionn, Tulcha, and Caoilte 
are descended from B., Lv; B.’s 
plaee varies in Fionn’s genealogy, 
LXXVII.] 

Baoithin, son of Croimeheann, is 
slain by cl. Mhorna, LXII 88. 

Barran: B. ’s danghter is Caoilte’s 
Wee, SOU S Il, amid, XILIDUS 30538 
B.,son of Milidh don mhoigh is slain 
by Osgar, XXXIX 81, slays Caoil- 
te's sons, 85; B. 's grave, XLII 
93 ; B., son of Morna, fights giant 
in the Füardhacht, LXVIII 66, 


LXXIV ; 
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Bé Bhéssair, daughter of Dáire, 
wife of Niül. and mother of Julius 
(Caesar  NONMOP EDU 

Bé Bhilaith. one of the Fían women, 
ANOISS2S 

Bé Chrotha, daughter of Gola, NN 
14, 15. 

Bé Mhilis, daughter of Tola, XX 49, 
50: Sil, 

Bé Thuinne, mother of Aonghus 
Gaoí Fuileach, XX 95, 96. 

[Bearchán's prophecies, 113, 115.] 

Bearrach, one of the Fían women, 
SIU Be, 

[Bellerophon, Greek hero, is set hard 
tasks, 193.] 

[Beowulf, Teutonie hero, 184, 185, 
186, 188.] 

Binn (gen. sg.): his daughter Coin- 
cheann, XXXIII 7. 

Bladh: [Oisín] is addressed by Pa- 
trick as a mhie Bhlaighe. LIN 5. 
Bláthnaid: Blá[th]naid, one of the 
Fían women, XII 31; Bláthnaid 
and Cnü Dhearóil's grave. XLII 
62: B. and Cnü Dheireóil were 
musical, LVIT 10; B. and Cnú Dh. 
play musie for an invader, LIN 12, 

11%, 

[Bóchra mac Matusalem. 108.] 

[Bodach an Chota Lachtna., 87.] 

Bodhbh, wife of Conall, turns her 
rival Uirne into a hound, XLIV 6. 

Bodhmann acts as Fionn's fostermo- 
ther. XV, 3- 4, 8. 100 14 B., a Fían 
woman-warrior, opposes Goll, 
NON V 35, 78. 93, 94: B.'s grane, 
XLII 60: B., mother of Cumhall's 
son Fítheal, XLIII,23 :B., daughter 
of Iochtar, slain by cl. Mhorna, 
XLVIII 13. 14; B., daughter of 
'Trénmhór. fights at Cnucha, LXVI 
15. 

Bolcán, his daughter Líomhthach 

is mother of Lon (a magic smith), 

SOW Fs 


Bran: in dá Bhran, Fian warriors 
ATI 22, 
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Bran (the dog): mentioned as one of 
Fionn’s dogs. XIV 19 and XXXII 
4 and LVIII 11; brings a magie 
boar to bay, XVII 26, 29, 30, 36, 
37, 38, 45, 46, 55, 56, 58, 97 ; loosed 
by Fionn, XXIV $8; offspring of 
the bewitched queen Uirne, XLIV 
7; the poet laments the loss of 
Bran and tells why Bran left the 
Fian. UN dia 2A. din Be S) WO, US, 
[How Fionn found Bran, xv ; Bran 
helps Fionn against a hag, 11 (ef. 
also p. 179): hounds ery nightly for 
Bran after he has fled, cri ; Bran is 
son of the king of Dal nAraidhe and 
Uirne, 38, 103, 104, 105 ; the blow 
struek Bran, and his colours, 123 
(and Addendum); folk versions of 
Bran's death.124 ;Bran helps Fionn 
against a  péisd, 141. See also 
«Fionn and Bran», under «folklore : 
TALES » in the Subject Index.] 
[Bran mac Feabhail sticks to a 
ball of yarn, xxx (n. 2) (p. xxxr).] 
Bráth, his son Breasal, XLVIII 22. 
[Breac-chüach, Fionn’s ship, xrm.] 
[Breas. ancestor of the king of Loch- 
lainn, xxv. Breas is one of the three 
Finn Eamhna, xxvn (n. 5).] 
Breasal: B. 's death lamented, XII 
24; B. Bán, a musician, XVII 20; 
B. and Bé Thuinne have a son 
Áonghus Gaoí Fuileach. XX 95, 
96 : Fionn mac Finn Bháin f Bhrea- 
sail opposes Goll, XXII 8. mac 
Breasail accompanies Osgar over- 
seas. XXIII 102: mae Breasail’s 
hounds are Ucht Ard and in Fhearb 
Sheang, XNIV 9; Fionn mac Brea- 
sail remains in Ireland with Oisín, 
XXNNIX 18; B.’s son Dubhán's 
grave, NLII 104: B.’s son, Fionn 
Ban, is slain by cl. Mhorna. NLVTIT 
5. a B. is slain by cl. Mhorna. 17, 
a B. is slain by el. Mhorna, 22. 
Bréanainn prophesies, III 46. 
Bréanainn Báoth is ancestor of Lor: 
cán, XXXVIII 1, 
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Brían is doubtless Brían Bóraimhe 
(f 1014) in Tairbhré do shíol m- 
Briain, XLIX 39. [For another 
Brian, a divine being, see LXXIV 
(ums 5 ZOD, Zils Gi, Jy] 

Bricne upbraids Muinreamhar and 
Laoghaire, XN 63 sq. 

[Brighid, a goddess, rxiv.] 

Brégan, Patrick's scribe, XV 1, 18; 
SOS IE E (ies eir 

Brüacharán's grave, XLII 103. 

Büadhach, hound loosed by Oisín, 
XXIV 8. 


Caesar see Iúl Sésair. 
[Cafall, name of Arthur’s dog, 202.] 
Caimideal, his son Conarán is one 
of the Tüath Dé Danann, XXXV 
128. 
[Cain, ancestor of monsters, 91.] 
Caince raids Tara with Fionn, II 37. 
Cf. Caoinche. 
Cáinte, Lugh is his grandson, XLV 4. 
[Cairbre: a Corpre, lies 
with a wife of Fionn's, Lvir.] 
Cairbre Cas, slain by Goll, XXII 4. 
Cairbre Cearma, leader of the 
Ulaidh, XXXIX 31. 
Cairbre Lifeachair : 


Warrior, 


defeated by 
Fionn when Fionn raids Tara, II 
48. 210. Sey BS, a, sim (Ss IAS WA 
30, 31, 57, 58, 77); Caoilte plays 
tricks on him in Tara and rescues 
Fionn, VII 14; the refusal of his 
demands leads to the Battle of 
Cabhair, XXXI 13, 23, 24, 26, 
29, 30, 39, 41, 72, 73, 75, 81, 86, — 
referred to as mac Corbma[i]e 23; 
his grave, XLII 90; mentioned in 
connection with the Fían, LIX 1. 

Cairbre mac Fadaoine wins the 
shield that was to be Fionn's and 
gives it to the Daghdha, XVI 26, 
oe 

Cairche, slain by cl. Mhorna, XLVIII 
Slo 

Cairioll (Cairill): C. suggested as 
husband for Goll's widow, X 5; C, 
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looses hounds Guillionn, Güaire, 
and Gal, XXIV 17; C.’s son Daol- 
ghus’ grave, XLIII 54 ; C.'s mother 
Maoin, XLIII 26; C. slain by cl. 
Mhorna, XLVIII 17: C. assists in 
pacifying Oisín, LXII 48, fights 
Dubh mac Díorfaidh, 54, 69, 75, 
$3, praised by Oisín, 110, supports 
Fionn against Osgar, 151, 152, 153, 
155, 158; C.’s son Lugha men- 
tioned, L XIV 19. Cairioll Fionn 
serves at a feast of Fionn's, XXIII 
15. Cairioll mac Conbhróin op- 
poses Goll at Cronnmhóin, III 32, 
34, 35, and XXXV 8 (wounded by 
Goll at Almha, XXXV 9); opposes 
Goll, XXII 9, 10, 12, opposes Co- 
nan 33, 34, refuses Goll the mar- 
rowbones 48, 49, 52-55, 62. Cai- 
rioll 6 Conbhróin opposes Goll at 
Cronnmhóin, IV 17, 35, 20, 56 : has 
adventures as the result of a grúa- 
gach's coming to Fionn's house, 
AGUL 403. TSS, SD, Si, WML, sb. 
135, 176 : looses hounds Corr-dhubh 
and Máigh, XXIV 12; the grave 
of C. and of Colla mór àa Conbh- 
róin, XLII 66 ; C. was son of Dían- 
ghus, son of Conbhrón, XLIII 33, 
34 (there would seem to have also 
been a Cairill grandson of Con- 
bhrón's grandson, 33); C. 6 Con- 
bhróin mentioned, LXIV 17; C. ó 
Corrbhrüain raids Tara with*Fionn 
LXVI 46 (=[C.] 6 Conbhróin, II, 
34). Cairioll mac Finn, his hel- 
met-embiem, LXVI 71. 

[Caittil Find, see under Fionn.] 

Caladh, daughter of Niül, her lover 
Lomnochtach, XX 54, 55a and 55b 
(in Corrigenda infra). 

Caladh-cholg, An, name of a sword, 
XX 55a (note), 70d (note): other 
names of this sword are in Crom 
Catha, and Car-gháoth. 

Calprann (also Carplann, Alprann), 
sce his son Pádraig. 

Camóg, daughter of Conarán, killed 
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by Gol, XXXV 119 and LNIV 
37. 

[Camulus, hardly to be equated with 
Cumhall, 199.] 

Cana. daughter of Ciothrüaidh and 
wife of Fearghus Fínbhéal, XLIII 9. 
Cf. Fátha Canann and Fothaidh 
(Fothadh Canainne). 

Cannán : C. associated with cl. Mhor- 
na, III 4:  C.s grandson Dubhán 
lamented, XIX 12: C. 's grandson 
Dubhan’s grave, XLII 82; C.’s 
daughter Finn-dearbh killed by cl. 
Mhorna, XLVIII 18. 

Cáogad, An: his son Ciothrüaidh, 
LXVI 32. See also Fear Cáogad. 

Caoilte : C. mac Rónáin lives at Raith 
Chíanaidh, I 23; C. interlocutor in 
poem II (= LXVI) called C. mac 
Rónáin 2, — called C., 33, 41, son 
of Fionn’s sister 50 ; C.is on Fionn’s 
side against Goll at Cronumhóin, 
IND 29, 32 (uu. IN TEX. 19, S438 Ce 
quarrels with Oisin and hunts apart 
from him, V 5, 6, 8, 9, called Caoilt- 

eachán 7: C. releases Fionn who is 

held by Cormac, VII (the whole 
poem is about C. and is recited by 
him); C. reciter, VIII 1, 3; C. gives 

Goll meat when Goll is in need, 

IN 7; C. with Fionn, when Fionn, 

exercising the black horse, comes 

to a house of torment, XIII 13, 20, 

21, 34 (reciter recte Oisín,44a note) ; 

C. mentioned, NVI 8; C. 's magic 

Sto. SSM T. Bo aly He Gs dde IMO. 

107, 109, 112, 117; Fionn helped 

Dy (Cry NYO: (Oo Bl mecHugme Gi 

AIDS x Ble Ca TwenmwenbUsXe Ed] Dy 

Oisín, NX 107; C. before and at 

the Dattle of the Shcaves, NXI 27, 

28. 29, (his wife, 8, 15b, 16-18: cf. 

supra Ainnear),(his housebold,13) ; 

C. serves the nobles at a feast of 

Fionn's, XX111I 16, C. 's adventures 

as the result of a gruagach’s entering 

the feast-hall, 25, 43, 75, 78, 84, 

$69, 90, 91, 98, (C.’s son Domhnall, 


104), (C. mentioned by Oisín, 212, 
223, 225) : C.looses the hounds tan- 
fhüath and Cuill-sgeach, XN XIV 16 
(C.’s son Colla, 21); C. addressed 
by the reciter of XXVII, 1, 3; C. 
hunts with Ois'n and with the 
reciter of NXVIII, 4 ; C. 's running 
referred to, XN XIII 10; C. races 
a magic smith and has his name 
changed from Daolghus to Caoílte 
NXXNYVI 4, 36. 37,42 ; C. mentioned, 
in connection with the Battle of 
Gabhair, NNNIN 15,(his sons, 15, 
16, 17, 83, 85, 87); C. addressed by 
the reciter of XLI, 19; C. plants 
a grave-stone, XLII 88, his sons’ 
grave 92; C.’s mojher and wife 
named, XLII 12, 13 hos C. got 
his sword by means of a race, 
NXLVI (called C. mac Rónáin 1, 
4), (called C. 26. 27, 28, 34, 40, 43, 
59); C. with Fionn when Fionn 
prophesies, XLIX (called C. mac 
pun 1). (ek! (Quo (05 728 Cee 
given the name Conn at baptism, 
dies at Tara, LI 1, 3, 4 ; C. mention- 
ed, LIII 16: Cs two youngest 
sons, LIV 19; C. is the reciter of 
LX, 20: C. insults Oisín LXII 18, 
27, 33 (called C. mac Cronnchair, 
35, 51), 36, 43-18, (called [C.] mac 
Rónáin, 49), 50, 77, 80, 83, 68, 
109, 117, (C. ma^ Rónáin entertains 
the Fian for a year, 119-122), C. 
mentioned, 168; C. mentioned 
LXIV 16. 18; C. interlocutor in 
LXVI, which is a version of II, 
(addressed as a mhic Cronnchair 
m[h]eic Rónáin, 2), called C. 45, 74 
(where his helmet-emblem is describ- 
ed) ; [C. ?] mac Cronnchair and Aille, 
forgotten by Fionn at a feast, go in 
anger to Lochlainn, LXVII 6, 8; 
C., reciter of LXVIII. describes 
his adventures with the Ffan in the 
Fúardhacht, 31, 87, 91, 106; C. 
ma^ Cronne[h|nir mic Réndin is 
the reciter of LXIX, 4. See also 


€ 
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Dáolghus and Reciters. [C. in 
Bruidhean Cháorthainn, xxvi; — 
early references to C. will be found 
on pp. Lv (C. descended from Baoís- 
gne), Lvr (C. returns from the dead), 
Lvii (C. and Cüldubh), Lyr (C. ac- 
companies Fionn), tix (C. helps 
Fionn to woo), ib. n. 2 (called Cailti 
ma: Oisgein maic na Cerda di Mūs- 
craigi Dotrut), tnxiv (C. slays Fo- 
thadh Airgteach: (f. infra Adden- 
dum to Pt. 11I, p. Lx); — C. sur- 
vives the Fíau, Lx1; C. supposed 
author of Fionn-ballads, LXXXIX 
(fo [> BO, 21g, 295 29), TKO, cuml 
infra Addendum to Pt. III, p. 26); 
C., Oisín and Patrick, often brought 
togciher, ui GT, 1); C.'s wile, CVI; 
supposed etymology of C.'s name, 
89; Fían seek entertainment from 
C., 145; C. visits his birth-place 
with the fairy host, 181 ; C. expert 
in place-lore, 215. See also under 
«folklore: TRADITIONS » in Subject 
Index.] 


[Caoimhghein (St. Kevin) is spoken 


of prophetically by Fionn, LXIL] 


Caoinche: C. seems to be the name 


of a son of Fionn's, XI 9, and of 
a daughter of Fionn's, XXXV 130; 
C. hunts with Fionn, XVII 25, 28, 
£9; C. serves at a feast of Fionn's, 
XXIII 15, aecompanies Osgar over- 
seas 97; C. in XXXIII 10 is per- 
haps not a proper name (see under 
caoínche 3 in Glossary); in XLVIII 
10 C. would seem to be the son of 
the unidentified reciter of the poem 
(the Caoince Cearr of the next 
quatrain may be a different per- 
son). Cf. Caince. 


Cáol, son of Féinnidh son of Cumhall, 


XLIII21, has sons Dáolghus and 
Lodharn (see infra). 


Cáol [Cródha] mac Criomhthain : 


his grave, NLII 71; C. Cródha mac 
Criomhthuinn (LXIII 5, 19) is over- 
come by the Dearg, LXIII, (called 


simply C. Crodha, 12, 20, 21, 22, 
23); C. Cr. escorts a grtagach to 
Sorcha at Fionn’s bidding, XXIII 
44, and at 51 and 52 is called both 
C. Cr. and Mac Logha, though Mac 
Lughach of 43, 7-4, 91,efc., is distinct 
from him — during his adventures 
in Sorcha he is called both C. Cr. 
(79, 81, 84) aud mac Criomhthuinn 
(70, FSS es nm MILIN, C (um 
is son of Lughaidh Lágha and Uirne 
(9, 10), but distinct from Mac 
Lughach, who is son of Daire and 
Fioun's daughter Lughach (1): C. 
Cr. mac Criomhthainn has, then, 
been described as mac Logha and 
as son of Lughaidh Lagha, and 
though he is distinguished from 
Mae Lughach, Mae Lughaeh (who 
had a second name Gaoine) in 
XXXVIII 18 is called Mae Lughach 
Lagha ; so there was clearly confus- 
ion about these names — this has 
led to identifying C. Cr. with Mac 
Lughach, XXXVIII 21 (see note), 
and to giving prominence to C. Cr. 
in the end of a poem (X XXVIII 30- 
34, 37-39) after a fight in which 
Mae Lughach (Mac Lughach Lágha, 
19; Mac Lughach, 21, note) had 
turned the tide of battle (19-21), 
though in the very end (39) Mac 
Lughach and C. are two distinct 
persons buried side by side; Caol 
Cródha (doubtless identieal both 
with C. mae Criomhthain, supra, 
and with C. ita Neamhnainn, infra, 
who is called Cael Cródha Cédghui- 
nech ua Nemnainn, Acallam, ed. 
Stokes, 744, and mae Crimthain, 
ib. 863) is one of the Fian, XII 16, 
and looses hounds Léim ar Luth 
and An Chú Chrom, XXIV 10; 
Caolua Neamhnainn was married 
to Créidhe daughter of Cairbre and 
was son of Aoiffe daughter of Trén- 
mhór, XLIII 30. 


Cáol Smiorrgha had a daughter 
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Téide, mother of Goll, XLIII 
DT 

[Caradawc (Welsh Arthurian hero = 
English Craddock, French Carados), 
155, note 2. 
fras is son of Llyr Myrini, 203.] 


Carplann see Calprann. 


Caradawc Freich- 


[Carr Fiaclach mac Connla, Fionn’s 
spear, LVII] 

Carragán, hound loosed by Fáolán, 
XXIV 13. 

Cas: C., a warrior associated with 
Goll, III 4 (cf. C., son of Cannán, 
whose son Dubhán is lamented, 
XIX 12 — same Dubhán's grave 
mentioned XLII 82); C.s grave 
ALII 72; C., a jester (crosan), NII 
POS Coy a musician BNI ZB (Cu 
Cuailgne, one of the two righfhéin- 
nidh of the Ulster Fiana, IV 26; 
his death lamented, XIX 13; three 


daughters of C. C. mentioned, 
ENVIN Gl, 
Casliath, hound loosed by « Mac 


Edoine», NXIV 14. 

Cathal, one of the Fían, XII 17. 

Cathaoir: Cathair (dat. sg.), Cathair 
(gen. sg. — riming with go mblaidh), 
do C[h]athaoir mac Otlilla, — name 
of a hero who entertains Fionn, 
XIII 10, 11, 12. Cathaoir, high- 
king of Ireland, slain by Goll, 
ROW sy 

Cathbhaidh: assists the Ulaidh by 
his draoídheacht, XX 75-77, 81. 

Cathmhaol, a jester (drith), XII 25. 

Céadach, lamented by Caoílte, NIX 
14. [Céadach, name of helper in 
a group of Fionn helper-tales, xr, 
Nan WT, ESSET 

[Cealg, in Irish mythology, compared 
to Greek Hippodamia, -1.] 

Ceallach, one of the Fian, XII 10; 
his death lamented, 23. 

Ceapan, son of Morna, his grave, 
XLII 84. 

Cearbhall, his son Díarmaid addres- 
sed, XLVII 2. 
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Ceard (An C.): see Aoin-cheard 
Bérre. E 

Cearmaid: C. Milbhél’s sons slay 
Lugh, VIII 16; Cs son Conn 
mentioned inmythological context, 
NVI 29; C.'s daughter is one of 
the Fian womenfolk, NII 30. [C. 
is slain by Lugh, txxxiv (note 4 — 
p. Lxxxv).] 

Céidghein, brother of Goll's wife, X 6. 

Ceinnsealaigh, mentioned next to 
the Ormond Fíana, IV 60; rifhéin- 
nidh O gCeinnsealaigh opposes Goll, 
ib, 28. 

Ceólach, a musieian, XVII 21. 

Ciabhan, his grave, XLII 68. 

Cian: ten Cians in Fionn’s Fian, 
XII 13; Cían's son Lugh, XLV 4; 
a C. is slain by Caoílte's sword, 
SEW e (OS ds clem low el 
Mhorna, NLVIII 36. [C., father 
of Lugh (and of Tadhg), XLIX, 
LXXI, 206-208; C. perhaps dupli- 
cates Nüadha, rLxxix (cf. 206-206) ; 
C., brother of Ana, 210 (note 1); 
C. mac Oilealla Óluim and the 
worm, 156 (note 2.)] 

Cíar Chuill, hound loosed by Fear- 
dhomhan mae Finn, XNIV 15. 
[Ciaran, Christian saint prophesied 

by Fionn, LXII, note 2.] 

Cinn Choire, a warrior from France 
invading Ireland, LAI 125, 127, 
129-132, 134-137. See also Cinn 
Choire in Place Index. 

Cionáoth: a C. is referred to by 
Oisín, II 51 ; Oisín in old aze is at 
C.'s fortress, V 40; a C. (XXH 
35) is addressed by Oisín as « Cio- 
náoth criche Teamhrach », XXII 
19, 32. 

Cinnmhear, a jester (crosán), XII 
255 

Ciorcall, a warrior from Lochlainn, 
MAC JUS. 

Ciotach, member of the Fían, XII 
17. 

Ciothrúaidh : C. son of Fear Cáogad 
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utters a lay and pacifies the Fían, 
Ht Dil, 2222, 2246 (em ILA BZ, Sd SAY 3 
C. a Fían musician, XVII 21; a C. 
has a daughter Cana, XLIII 9. 

Cirre, a warrior killed by the House 
of Morna, XLVIII 33. 

Clann an Chearda, 
Aoin-cheard Bérre. 

Clann Bhaoisgne (sometimes called 
clanna Baoisgne, ete., in IV, NNVII, 
DOYS ASS AVIL CENL JES WMI 
LXIX): sixteen of them raid Tara, 
H27 (= LAVI 39); cl. Bh. oppose 
Goll at Cronnmhóin, III 33, IV 2, 
i9, 22, 9X8. (97 2 eh. lela, Neee ay 
Goll, IX 1-4, 6-9; cl. Bh. assist 
Fionn against Díarmaid's daugh- 
ter, XVIII 27; cl. Bh. lamented 
by [Oisin], XXV113 ; cl. Bh. are op- 
ponents of Goll, XXXV 17 ; origin 
of cl. Bh, XXXVII 2; XNXIX 
(Osgar’s sons belong to cl. Bh., 
20), (cl. Bh. oppose Cairbre, king 
of Tara, 40); many of cl. Bh. slain 
by cl. Mhorna, XLVIII 59; cl. 
Bh. would rescue Fionn from Hell, 
L\ II 27; cl. Bh. oppose Manannán, 
LXI 14; strife and an overseas 
expedition in which cl. Bh. take 
part, LXVIII 26, 28, 45, 76, 86; 
cl. Bh. take part in the pursuit 
of Díarmaid, LXIX 13, 16, 25. 
[C. Bh. break peace with cl. Mhor- 
na, p. 49.] 

Clann Chonbhroin side with cl. 
Mhorna, LXVIII 29. 

Clann Chormaic are defeated by 
Fionn at Cronnmhóin, IV 64. 

Clann Chuáin oppose Goll at Cronn- 
mhóin, III 33; cl. Ch. are mem- 
bers of the Fían, XVII 18. 

Clann Duibh Dhithroibh oppose 
Goll at Cronnmhóin, III 33 and 
IV 3 (where they are called Í 
Duibh Dhitribh). 

Clann Fheidhlime, IJ 10. 

Clann Iollainn are distinguished 
from cl. Mhorna, II 28. 


see under 
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Clann Mhorna (sometimes called 
clanna Morna, in II, YIII, XXII, 
ESOL, XAY ILPSCIUUT, JLRS NOCIEDY 
II 15 (sixteen of them kill Cumhall) 
(= LXVI 18), 28 (they do not as- 
sist cl. Bhaoisgne in their raid on 
Jgyen) (em ILOSN Z0) 8 cll Aim, ely 
Cronnmhoin, III 11, 22, 30, 41, 
IV 2 (deich mic [hichead Morna),38 ; 
cl. Mh. blessed by Goll, IX 2; cl. 
Mh. lamented by Caoilte, XIX 16; 
cl. Mh. side with Gollagainst Cairioll 
in the matter of the marrowbones 
elce, AXATI Wile I3 SEX GU, Dil, 90; 
cl. Mh. were good warriors, NXXII 
9; they share Goll’s fortunes, were 
persecuted by Cumhall, XXXV 21, 
44 (meic Mhorna), 86 (maicne Mhor- 
na); dearg-rüathar cl. M., NLVILI 
1; Devil reminds Goll that cl. Mh. 
were banished by Fionn, L 5; cl. 
Mh. hunt near Loch Léin, LIV 5; 
cl. Mh. would rescue Fionn from 
Hel, LVII 27; cl. Mh. and Fionn 
consult together, LIX 11; cl. Mh. 
help Conán, LXI 13 ; Fionn bids cl. 
Mh. oppose an invader, LXII 7; 
Goll mentious banishment of cl. 
Mh. by Fioun, LXIII 57; Goll 
belonged to cl. Mh., LXIV 2 ; strife 
between cl. Mh. and cl. Bhaoísgne 
and subsequent overseas adventure, 
EXV 27, 30, 32, 76. [Poems 
sympathetic towards cl. Ml., p. 22; 
cl. Mh. break with cl. Bhaoísgne, 
p. 49; Oséne mac Fint helps to 
defeat Gold and cland Morndai in 
Cath *Iéibhe Cain, infra Addendum 
igo» JEN JUD, CX] 

Clann Neamhnain oppose Goll at 
Cronnmhóin, IV 3, 34 (where they 
are called clanna N.); LXVIII 26 
(clanna Neamhnaid [sic] followers 
of cl. Bhaoísgne), 65 (clann Neamh- 
naid [sic] fight giants overseas). 

Clann riogh Lochlann oppose Goll 
at Cronnmhóin, IV 24, 58; visit 
Cormac at Tara, XXIII 2, 3, 6. 
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Clann Rónáin (aliler clanna R., III 
and IV): mentioned in eonneetion 
with a raid on Tara, H 28 (= LXVI 
40); oppose Goll at Cronnmhoin, 
Ill 33, IV 2; enemies of Goll, 
IN 5$; lamented by Caoilte, NIX 
20 ; three of them accompany Goll 
overseas, NNIII 104; a eamp be- 
longing to el. R. mentioned, N XXII 
8. 

Clann 'Trénmhóir: opponents of 
(Golly Wi We (Es IL WI 8D IX 7, 
NNXNVōV 78, 94; belong to the 
Fianna, ANT 199 ONI 7; chal 
lenged by Osgar, LXIX 18. 

Clanna Adhnáüaill are attacked by 
the Ulaidh in Scotland, XX 71. 

Clanna Cuinn, descendants of Conn 
Cédchathach, 11 11 (= LXVI 9), 
LIN 39. 

Clanna Deadhaidh are ancestors of 
Fionn’s, NNNVII 4. 

Clanna Duibh Dhiorma assist 
Clanna Baoísgne, LXVIII 28. 

Cleas, a jester (crosán), XII 25. 

Cliabhach, king of the Doghead in- 
vaders, ANAVI S, JUS 3i 19 
(killed), 22. 

Cliodhna, her tomb, XLII 68. 

Clüasán, Dubh Dala's hound, LIV 9. 

Cnap, one of Fionn's fools (óinmhide), 
SUL ATs 

Cnodhbha, grandchild of Fionn, 
AXILJUUU. 28), 

Cnucha, daughter of the king of 
Alba, XLIII 25. 

Cnü Dheiredil: mentioned along 
with Daighre, XVII 17; C. DA. 
cheólach looses hounds Aindeóin and 
Eólaeh, NNIV 24; C. Dh. is son 
of Lugh and is Fionn's dwarf har- 
per, XXXII 5; is buried beside 
Bláthnaid, NLII 62; C. Dh. is 
musical, is son of Lugh, and is 
related Lo Fionn, XLV 1, 2, 12; 
C. Dh. is Fionn's musieal dwarf 
and is mentioned along with Bláth- 
naid, LVII 9, 10; C. Dh. and 


Bláthnaid play  musie beneath 
Fionn’s eloak, LIX 12, 15. 

Cobhthach : C., a musician, XVII 21 ; 
eight sons of a C. are buried in one 
tomb, XLII $5. 

Codhnach: his tomb, XLII 59; a C. 
is mentioned as son of Dearbh, 
XLIII 4. 

Coincheann: C. inghean Bhinn is 
carried off by Deeheall, NN XIII 7; 
à C. is father of Fiacail Aoi, XLII 
60 ; tomb of a C., leader of armies, 
ALI T 

Coinchinn (literally “Dogheads ’) in- 
vade Ireland, XXXVIII 8, 11, 12, 
defeated by Fionn, 26, 27. 

Coinnsgleo, lamented by Caoille, 
ICS 7. 

Coirbre see Cairbre. 

[Colgan Grüadh-armach, king of 
Loehlainn, xxv, xxvi.] 

Coll see Mac Cuill and Sean-choll. 

Colla: a C. is one of sixteen of Clann 
Bhaoísgne who raid Tara, II 36 
= LXVI 48: cf. LNVI 74 where 
his helmet-emblem is described); 
there were ten Collas in Fionn's 
Fian, NUI debs m CoS death is 
lamented, NII 23; a C. of el. Ró- 
náin goes overseas with Osgar, 
NXIII 104; C., son of Caoílte, 
looses hounds Rian and  Laoídh, 
NNIV 21; a C. is mentioned as a 
son of Caoílte, NNNIN 16; tomb 
of C. grandson of Conbhrón, XLII 
66; a C. hunts a magic boar, LIV 
20, 21, 26. See also Éacht-Cholla. 

Collán, buried on Slíabh Colláin, 
LIC o7 

[Collen, Welsh saint, 203.] 

[Colum Cille prophesies an Aodh, 
115. See also Amra Choluim Chille 
in the Subject Index.] 

Conaire possesses Manannan’s corr- 
bholg at Tara, VIII 18, 19. 

Conall: Osgar is compared as hero 
toaC., VI28; a C. is son of Trén- 
mhór, XLIII 19, father of a Dian- 
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ghus, 24, husband of Ailinn and 
father of a Rónán and a Dianghus, 
31, 32, 34; a C. is father of Uirne, 
XLIV 3; a C. is son of the king of 
Lochlainn, XXIII 3; a C., son 
of Oilill, son of Eóghan, is father 
of Dáire Dearg, XLII 5. A Co- 
nal Céadach is slain in Cath 
Cüailgne, XLVII 6. Conall Cear- 
nach: C., son of Aimhirghin, wishes 
to oppose an invader, XX 78, 83, 
84; Irfal is apparently son of C. 
Cearnach, XX 90; C. fails to pre- 
vent the abduction of Morann's 
daughter from the Cráobhrüadh, 
XXXIII 4. Conall Crüachna is 
father of Goll's wife, IX 5, X 60, 
14; C. Cr. refuses to help Goll's 
kindred against Cumhall, XXXV 
24 ; Goll’s wife is Sgannlach daugh- 
ter of C., XLIII 4. Conall [Gul- 
ban] [son of Niall Naoi-ghfallach] : 
conquest of siol Conaill by for- 
eigners prophesied, XLIX 15. [For 
Conall Gulban see also Eachtra 
Chonaill Ghulban in the Subject 
Index.] 

Conán (son of Criomhthann) is slain 
by cl. Mhorna, XLVIII 36. 
Conan (son of the Líath Luachra) 
abducts Eargna, daughter of Áodh 
Rinn and dies as the result of a 
duel with Áodh, I 2, 3, 10, 12, 13a, 
We, ISR, BS Sk, Sil, SEn SEO 
42 (see also under 2 Aoiffe); goes 
with his sons on an overseas expe- 
dition, XXIII 100; looses hounds 
Leigean and Láom, XXIV 19; 
slain by the Dearg, LXIII 50. 
(Cf. pp. xxii (n. 2), xciv, and 3-6.] 
Conan (son of. Morna) (called C. Máol, 
5 Bo JL Wil, TAX diy JAIL SY 
LXV 2): C. is with Goll at Crnnn- 
mhóin, III 3,24; C. is lamented by 
Caoílte, XIX 16; C. helps to reap 
before the Battle of the Sheaves, 
XXI 20; C. is quarrelsome, XXII 
33, 34, 39; C. boasts at a feast, 


XXIII 13, 30; C. looses hounds 
Rith Ród and Rith re hArd, XXIV 
13; C. slays Druim Sionna, XLII 
61; C. is mentioned, XLVII 9; 
helps Fionn in Hell, L 9, 12; C. 
would have broken the clerics' bells, 
LIII 15; C. slays a magic boar, 
LIV 22, 24, 26 ; C. is swallowed by 
a monster, LX 11, 17; C. brings 
trouble on the Fían by aiding a 
grüagach contrary to Fionn's advice, 
LXI 5, 9-13, 19-22; C. son of 
Morna causes contention among 
members of the Fían, LXII 8, 11- 
IG, Boy Gig di, 145 77, Sey MAS S dus 
son Conn was one of the Fian, 
LXIII 49; C. hot-headedly calls 
for a disastrous testing of the Ffan 
wives’ chastity, LXV 2, 8-11 ; strife 
results when C. is struck by Mac 
Lughach, LNVIII 18-20, C. puts 
a magic musician under geasa to 
give an account of himself, 38-39. 
{Explanation of his epithet mdol, 
XXXI; C. often suffers injuries to 
his head or some other part of his 
body, xxvii (n. 1), 78 (n. 1), 141, 
144; is hot-headed, 158 (n. 2); 
is often the adviser in the imposi- 
tion of tasks, 183, 193 ; is traditio- 
nally a mischief-maker, 189; is 
Goll’s brother, 52 ; is confused with 
Conan son of the Liath Luachra, 
6.] 


{Conan Milbhél, son of the Daghdha, 


corresponds to Conán son of the 
Líath Lüachra in one version of 
the Áodh Rinn story, 3.] 


[Conán Rod, in Fleadh Dúin na 


nGédh, 51.] 


Conarán, son of Caimideal, father of 


hags at Céis Chorainn, XXXV 128; 
called C. Corr, LXIV 37. 


Conbhrón : a descendant of his called 


Ó Conbhróin raids Tara with Fionn, 
II 34 (= LXVI 46 « Cairioll ó 
Corrbhrüain »); a C. was son of 
Áodh Eang[h]ach, XLIII 32. See 
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also the Cairioll and the Dian- 
ghus who were descendants of C. 
Conn (various persons of the name): 
C. from Bearramhain, connected 
with cl. Mhorna, III 4 ; there were 
ten Cuinn in the Fían, XII 13, 
death of a C. lamented, 17, 23; 
grave of a C., XLII 59, grave of 
a C. ’s eight sons, 85; ten sons of a 
C. slain by cl. Mhorna, XLVIII 
13; C. is the name given at bap- 
tism to Caoílte, LI 3; C. mhac 
Cabhlaighe slain by a pig, LIV 19; 
C. son of Cearmaid receives a gift 
from the Daghdha, XVI 29; C. son 
of Conan is one of the Fian, LXIII 
49 ; C. son of Feabhal is one of the 
Fían, XII 16; C. son of Garaidh is 
grandfather of Baoisgne, XXXVII 
5, (grandson of Baoísgne, 8); C. 
son of Goll and Sgannlach is men- 
tioned, XLIII 4d; C. son of Goll 
looses (with his brother Criomh- 
thann) the hounds Dochar, Dorr, 
Crom, Gáir, XXIV 25; C. mac 
Lathairne's grave, XLII 51. 
Conn (Gédchathach): C. Cédcha- 
thach's grandson is Cormac, and C. 
himself was opposed to Cumhall, 
JUL cs rs (9) (Ces IESE ah, 10, 16,17); 
Goll's wife was comhalta of C. 
Cédchathach, X 6, (her name was 
Sgannlach and she was Conn’s 
dearbh-chomhalta, XLIII 4); C. 
gives a name to the youthful 
Fionn, XV 13, 14, 17; C. took part 
in the battle of Cnucha, XXII 62 ; 
C. Cédchathach is king of Ireland, 
XXXV 14, is called mac Una, 16, 
is fostered by Cumhall’s sister, 18, 
helps Cumhall, 19, refuses to sup- 
port the House of Morna against 
Cumhall, 27, — allied to the Ifouse 
of Morna, 84-86, 97, — favours 
Fionn, 104, 105 ; Aillbhe was daugh- 
ter of Conn’s grandson, NLVII 22. 
[Conn doubtless fears Fionn be- 
cause of a prophecy, xLIx; name 
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corrupted to C. Céasbhach, LII; 
C. offers the youthful Fionn's here-. 
ditary rights to him, Lrmr.] 

[Conmhac, alternative name for 
Lugh, LXXIX, 205.] 

[Conmhaicne, 205.] 

Connachtaigh take part in strife 
between Conn and Cumhall, II 10 
(= IL S 

Connla: there were ten of them in 
the Fian, XII 14; a C. was son of 
Dubh Inbhir, XLIII 16, a C. was 
son of Samhaotr, 29 ; a C. was slain 
by cl. Mhorna, XLVIII 17. 

Cor, a hound belonging to Clann in 
Chearda, XXIV 23. 

Corc : a C., one of the Fían, is lamen- 
ted, XII 23; a C., king of Alba, 
feasts with Cormac, XXIII 3; a C. 
is killed by Caoílte's sword, XLVII 
7; a C. is slain by cl. Mhorna, 
XLVIII 36: 

Cormac (various persons of the na- 
me): ten of them in the Fian, 
XII 13; a C. is husband of Téide, 
XLIII 27 ; Cormac Cruinn falls in 
the battle of Bolgraighe, XVI 47. 

Cormac (mac Airt): defeated by 
Fionn and forced to go under the 
«fork of the caldron », II 3, 4, 6, 
19, (called C. ciil-bhuidhe, 22), 27, 
38, 39, 42, 45 17. 48 (0J ISSNATIE 
3, 4, 6, 28, 30, 39, 57, 58, 77-79, — 
and 82, where he is called ri Ei- 
reann); clann Chormaic defeated 
by Fionn at Crunnmhóin, IV 64; 
Cormac Crófhinne and the spectre 
of Fionn-mhagh, V 26; Cormac’s 
rearguard of Lochlannaigh defeated 
by Fionn, VI 6, (called C. úa Cuinn, 
23), 24; Caoflte, to rescue Fionn, 
acts as Cormac’s candlebearer and 
fetches the odd drove, VII 7, 14, 
15, 27; Cormac gives a feast, 
XXIII 1, 2, 4, (called C. mac Airt, 
6), 7; his son Coirbre Lifeachair 
causes the destruction of the Fían 
at Cath Gabhra, XXXIX 23, 28, 
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33, 38; C. ua Cuinn’s daughter 
marries Díarmaid, XLIII 15; C. 
lays a law-case before Fionn and 
feasts him, XLVII 37, 41, 47, 48, 
51, 53; his sons addressed by Goll, 
XLVIII 25; C. refuses to submit 
to the invading Dearg and seeks 
Fionn's aid against him, LXIII 
27, 28, (called triath Teamhra, 27, 
32), (called airdrí Eireann, 33), 
(called airdr Teamhra, 39), 44, 66. 
[Story of his birth, xrvii (n. 1); 
is father of Grainne, Lix.] 

Corpre, see end of Cairbre entry. 

Corr: in Chorr chos-lüath chéd-ghuin- 
each is mentioned as a suitable 
husband for Goll’s widow X 5; 
C. chos-liath, one of the Fian, hunts 
in Connacht, XVIIE 14; in Ch. chos- 
lüath chéd-ghuineach is lamented by 
Oisín, XXIII 211. A Corr is men- 
tioned as an eachlach (messenger) 
of Fionn’s, XII 26. 

Corr Bheann, hound belonging to 
clann in Chearda, XNAV 23. 

Corr Dhubh, hounded loosed by 6 
Conbhróin, XXIV 12 [ef. note]. 

Corr-bholg: the history of Manan- 
nan s corr-bholg, VIII 1, 2, 3, 9, 
11, 14, 16-19. (Cf. IX. Meyer’s 
Contributions, p. 493; K. Meyer’s 
Fianaigecht, p. 50, q. 28, and T. F. 
O'Rahilly's Early Irish History and 
Mythology, p. 72 sq.). 

Cos, a musician, XVII 21. 

[Craddock, in an English Arthurian 
ballad, 155 (note 2); 
Caradawzc.] 

Craoíbh-fhi[(ojnn, daughter of Ma- 
nannán is wife of Énna mac Lobh- 
air Thuinne, XVII 71. 

Créchtach, a sword given to Caoílte, 
XXXVI 42. 

Créidhe was wife of Cáol, XLIII 30. 

{Creiddylad, wooed in Welsh legend 
by Gwynn and Gwythur, 201-202.] 

[Criblach, a magic hag, LVIII (n. 2).] 

Criomhall was son of Baoisgne, X16 ; 


see also 


his sons, XI 8; he inherits Cumh- 
alls shield, XVI 40, 41 ; his three 
sons lamented, XIX 14; he per- 
secutes Goll, XXXV 78, 93; was 
son of Trénmhór, XLIII 19, rela- 
tives of his mentioned, 24, his 
death, 40, his grave, 42 ; he inherits 
Cumhall’s sword and presents it 
to Fionn, MILI JE JUS (me JU 
slain by cl. Mhorna, NLVIII 4. 

Criomhthann: there were ten of 
them in the Fían, NIL 14, — one of 
them is mentioned separately, ib. 
16 ; a C.is mentioned in connection 
with Goll and the Fian, XXXV 
35; Uain is daughter of a C., NLIII 
7; Conán, son of a C., is slain by 
cl. Mhorna, XLVIII 36; a C. Cas 
fights at the battle of Cnucha, 
LXVI 14; a C., son of Camlubh, 
had a son Áodh in the Fían, XII 
18; a C. son of Goll (with his bro- 
ther Conn) loosed the hounds Do- 
char, Dorr, Crom, and Gáir, XXIV 
25; this C. son of Goll was slain 
by Dubh mac Díorfaidh, LXII 85, 
88. See also Caol Cródha, who was 
son of a C. 

Crinne, a musician, XVII 21. 

Crithir mac Duibhghreann slain, 
XX 2. 

Cróchnaid, mother of Díarmaid and 
Osgar, XLIII 14. 

Croibh-fhionn, her treasure, V 32. Cf. 
Crófhionn in Index of Places. 
Croim-cheann (aliter Croim- 
gheann): 1° father of Osgar, XVII 

108, XXIII 44, 74, (son un-named 
BO), CNOSUUY 2X0, ILOXQUL 77, MGR Ze 
father of Lughaidh, XLVIII 31; 
3° father of Baoíthín, LXII 88. 

Créin-fhinne (gen. sg.): a stone is 
planted 6s cionn chiste Chróin- 
fhinne, XLII 101. 

Crom, hound loosed by Criomh- 
thann and Conn, XXIV 25. 

Crom Catha (An), Osgar's sword : 
its history, XX 4, 6, 9, 11. Also 
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called Uar-ghaoth, Caladh-cholg, 
and Lughaine. 

Crom na Cairrge, a monster, N XIV 
53; a warrior of the Füardhacht, 
LXVIII 49, 57, 68, (killed by 
Goll, 69), — his three sons, 50, 60. 

Crón (an Chrón): see Index of Pla- 
ces, 

Crónán, a musician, NVII 21. 

Cronnchar (father of Caoílte aud 
son of Rónán): LXII 35,51, LXVI, 
2 LAVI GS S, LAIAL 

Crúacha Ceard, burnt by el. Mhor- 
na, XLVII 23. See also his daugh- 
ter Lüachair and his sister Mai- 
ghinis. 

Cruim-cheann see Croim-cheann, 

Cruith-gheal: one of the women 
of the Fían, XII 31 ; Goll's sister, 
XLIII S 3 mother of Oisin, XLVI 2. 

Cu Chulainn, lover of Fionn-chaomh, 
better warrior than Laoghaire and 
Muin-reanhar, XX 58, 59, 61, 66, 
68-70, (called Cu na gCleas, 61, 78) ; 
his burial place is Sioth Truim, L 
19. [Cú Ch. in heroic lit., X11, XII, 
211; helped by Lugh, Lxxv; Cn 
Ch. in ballads, LXxxIx; Cú Raoí 
and Cü Ch., 190, 201 ; Cú Chulainn’s 
oath, 216 (n. 1) ; Cú Ch. in folktales, 
ee (n. ZG, 183, 19%; collects 
the wild animals of Ulster before 
Conchubhar passes the night with 
Emhear, infra Addendum to Pt. 
III, p. 19. See also Fled Bricrenn 
in the Subject Index.] 

Cu Raoi: mentioned with heroes of 
the Tain age, XX 79; son of Dáire 
and brother of Baoisgne, XXXVII 
0, 7. [Cú Haoí and the bearradh 
geóin, 190; looked on as a sun-god 
by Professor Loomis, 201.] 

Cüala Chiochmhuine, mother of 
Muirionn, who was Oisin’s wife, 
NN 

Cualann, a jester (drülh), XI] 25. 

Cuan: elann Chuáin oppose Gol} at 
Cronnmhóin, III 33; the name 


Cuán is included in a list of the 


Tian ID 16 and oc) ieee 


where two Cuans from Cuüala are 
mentioned); clann Chuáin hunt 
with Oisín, XVII 18, and Cuan 
with Fionn, XVII 25, 27, 49 (he 
is called Cuán Cruimghlinne, 27, 
19); a son of Cuán's called Fionn 
is at the Battle of the Sheaves, 
NNI 20; a Fionn son of Cuan is 
mentionedas father of a Domhnall, 
XLII 51 ; Fionn mae Cuain’s grave 
is mentioned, XLII 81; a daughter 
of Fionn mac Cuain bore two sons 
La (Caroll, SILI 2224. 

Cuidmheadh, a jester (drülh), XII 
UE. 

Cuilleann : C. chois-leathan, sister of 
the nine phantoms of Iubhair- 
ghleann, XIII 41; C., one of the 
three daughters of Conaran defeated 
by Goll at Céis Chorainn, XXXV 
119 (cf. 128) (see also Guillionn) ; 
C. son of the king of Lochlainn, 
XXIII 3. 

Cuill-sgeach, houndloosed by Caoil- 
te, AA IV dE 

Cuingidh, his grave, XLII 59. 

Cuirreach, slain by Caoilte, VII 2. 
[Cf. Cuirrech Life, Lvri.] 

Cuirtheach, hound loosed by Mac 
Lughach, XXIV 18. 

[Cul-dubh: slain by Fionn, Lv, LVI, 

(and ib. n. 2); re- 
sembles Aillén in the Burning of 
the Court story, LXIV (cf. LXXII); 
surnamed mac PFodhgha, Lxv, and 
tends to become confused with 
Aedh mac Fiodhaigh, LXX, LXXII. 
See also Fiodhach.] 

Culhwch (Welsh hero),see Kulhwch. 

Cumhal: description of his death, 
II 7-9, (called C. son of 'rénmhór, 
13), 14, 15,17, (Caoilte his grandson, 
50), — cf. olher version LXVI 7, 
10, 11, 12, 16, 13, BO, Bl, Bs, ds 
C. son of Trénmhór possesses the 
corr-bholg, VIIL 1; C. killed by 


LXVI, LNVII 
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Goll, X 17; C. mentioned as a son 
of Baoisgne, XI 6; C. mentioned 
as father of Fionn and son of Trén- 
mhór, XII 6, XXXVII 9, XLIII 1, 
XLIV 12, but father of Fionn and 
son of Baoisgne, XXXVII 5; C. 
and the battle of Cnucha, XVI 39, 
40, and XXII 60, 61 ; his feud with 
Goll and the battle of Cnucha, 
XXXV 7, 11, 13, (his kinship with 
Conn 16, 18), 19-24, 26, 31, 35, 
BS, 415. BG, BS (Go. Tii. 7H, B44 BST. 
90, 91; Muirn was wife of C., 
XLIII 1, Báine (daughter of the 
king of Connacht) was mother of 
C., 6, his daughters are named, 12, 
his brother, 19, his sons, 20 and 
23, his death at Cnucha mentioned, 
40; Cumhall gives a sword to 
Criomhall, XLVII 15; C. is killed 
at Cnucha, LXII 39; C. compared 
with Goll, LXIV 3. See also Umh- 
all and Fionn mac Cumhaill. 
[Cumhall’s story once well known, 
xc; Cumhall banishes Garaidh, 8.] 


Da Bhoirionn (genitive case): í Da 
B|h]oirionn, IV 3; aicme Da Bhoi- 
rionn, LXVIII 27. 

Da Chreag (genitive case): Dil mac 
Dà Chreag, XIII 4. 

Dá Neasa (genitive case): Lathoirt 
inghean Dhá Neasa, XLIII 10. 
Daghdha (An) receives and gives a 
shield, XVI 28, 29: his son Áon- 
ghus, II 43 (= LXVI 43), LXVUI 
100,102 [His name means ‘good 
god’, rxxiv (n. 6); also called 
Rüadh Ro-fheasa and Eoehaidh OU- 

athair, LXXIX., LXXXV, 205.] 

Daighre: a musician connected with 
cl. Mhorna, III 3, IV 18 (called 
Daighre Düanach, 21, 37): a mu- 
sician, XVII 17, XXI 18 : lamented 
by Caoilte, XIX 15; looses hounds 
Sineach Stain and Lüth Deas, 
XXIV 16; D. musician and son of 
Morna, XLVIII 26, 27; D., Goll, 


and Conán, fight for Fionn in Hell, 
L 12; called D. Diianach, LN VIII 
5,40, where he makes peace between 
Goll and Fionn, 46 ; tomb of Daigh- 
re, a harper, XLII 52, tomb of a 
Daighre, 96; there is mention of 
one Daighre, or two  Daighres, 
MILNE BB, Bil. 


Dáire: deich n[D]áire 6 Dhdirfhine 


are members of the Fian, NII 15 
(cf. 20); D. son of Ronan looses the 
hounds Dibhearg and Dobhran, 
XXIV 22a (note); D. Donn, son of 
Deadhadh, was an ancestor of 
Fionn Ss ISONORNOUU S5 G X05 m ID, 
son of Smól is mentioned, LXIV 
17; a D.shares a hunting adventure 
with Fionn, XVII 25, 28, 52; D., 
son of Fionn, XXIII 97, is called 
D. Dearg, XAIV 18 (where he 
looses hounds Ard na Sealga and 
Loinn Chrúaidh), and again D. 
Dearg, XLIII 5, where he appa- 
rently begets Gaoíne (another name 
for Mac Lughach : cf. XI 14, XLIV 
4, XLII 27, 31, 42, and infra Mac 
Lughach); D. Dearg, son of Co- 
nall, has warlike adventures and 
fairr adventures and begets Mac 
Lughach, XLII 4-8, 10-13, 17, 20, 
23-25, 33, 38-40, 58, 78, 87, 96 
(cf. XI 12, 13, 14, XLIII 5, XLIV 
3, 4); D. son of Fionn slays a péisd 
from within her, LX 13, 14: D. 
Donn-dearg serves at a feast given 
by Cormac, XXIII 15; the grave 
of D. Donn-sholus, XLIII 42 ; D. 
Breatnach has a son Togán slain 
by Osgar, XXXIX 81 ; Dubhthach, 
son of a Dáire. was king of Spain, 
XVI 23; a Dáire has a daughter 
Bé Bhésair, mother of Julius Cae- 
sar, XX 51, 53. [Dáire in genealo- 
gies and mythology, LXIII, LXIX, 
LXXIX, LXXX, 205-208.] 


Daithe, one of Fionn’s three butlers. 


XII 28. 


Damhán, his son Fear Díadh, XX 79, 
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[Dan e, in Greek lore, XLIX.] 

(Dana, Irish goddess, see Don ] 

Daoil (accusative case), hound loosed 
by Díarmaid, XXIV 11. 

Dáol, a Fian warrior, is slain, XLVIII 
QU 

Daolach, daughter of Dubh, is wooed 
by Fionn, XXXVIII 2, 28, 29. 

Dáolghus : D. was an early name for 
Caoilte, XXXVI 6, 22, 25-27, 31, 
32, 34, 36 ; and in II 35 (= LXVI 
47) D. perhaps indicates Caoílte, 
who was with Fionn before the raid 
oi Share (QUI i) (em ILNSNOE Ny hu 
is not mentioned in the list of 
participants in the raid (II 33-37) 
(= LXVI 45-50). D. (distinct from 
Caoílte, the reciter) is swallowed by 
a péisd, LX 11. Dáolghus mac 
Cairill plants a gravestone, XLII 
54. Dáolghus mac Caoil is slain 
by Éachtach (Dlarmaid's daugh- 
ter) as he strives to protect Fionn, 
XVIII 22, 23, (his fortress men- 
tioned, 14, 16) (a Lodhorn is simi- 
larly slain, XVIII 28); a D., son 
of Cáol, has a brother Lod"'arn, 
XLIII 22 — both are great-grand- 
sons of Cumhall (cf. 20 and 21); 
a dead D. has a dead brother 
« Logharn ua Baoísgne », XLII 98. 
Dáolghus mac Lir wasfather of 
Fionn's wife Áine, XLIII 18. 

Dardán (Dardanus of Troy), son of 
Iób[h] and Eileachtra, a former 
possessor of Osgar's sword, XX 10, 
11, 13, 14 ; his son Mana Falüis, 15. 

Dásacht, one of Fionn's three butlers, 
XII 28. 

Dath-chaoín, her son Sgíath Breac 
IX 6; D. was the wife of Lu- 
ghaidh Lágha, XLIII 7. [Dath- 
chaoín was Uirne's nanie when a 
hound, 104.] See also Uirne. 

Deadhadh: his sons Baoísgne and 
Dáire Donn, XXXVII 2, 5, 10. 
Fionn and his kindred were descend- 
ed from clanna Deadhaidh, ib, 4. 
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Dead[h]ad[h]ach see Deid[h]ead[h- 
ach. 

Deagadh (genitive case), hero of an 
elopement, XXXIII 7. 

Dealán, a harper, slain by cl. Mhorna, 
AXILAVIUDU BB. 

Dearbh, XLIII 4, translation. Thís 
is not a name, but the Irish word 
for ‘true, genuine’. The person 
in question is Sgannlach, who is 
described as ‘a true foster-sister ' 
(dearbh-chomhalta) of Conn. 

Dearg: a hound belonging to clann 
in Chearda is called D., XXIV 23; 
a D. is killed, XX 6; a D. was in 
the Fían in the time of Cairbre 
Lifeachair, XXXIX 19; three 
Deargs are mentioned, XLVIII 
35; a D. father of Glacis mentioned, 
XII 18 ; grave of a D. son of Díanar- 
tach, XLII 50. — Dearg (father 
of Oisin’s mother), XLIII 2, XLVI 
2 (she is called Áine, XLIII 3). 
[This Dearg is referred to supra 
p. 157.] — Dearg mac Droichill 
invades Ireland and is defeated by 
Goll, LXIII 1, 3, 4, 7, 11 (described 
as Dearg mac righ na fFionn, 14), 
15, 17 sip 2X0. Pil, BPs 9X8. Bly Sil. 
32, ([D.] mac rígh na fFionn, 33, 
38 413), 39 42 dissi. 416), Gil, mut 
59, 62, 66. [Cf. supra, p. 6.) — 
[Dearg Corra mocu Dhaighre, 
Fionn's servant, LVI, LXIII, LXIV 
(and Addendum thereto infra).] 

Deicheall Duibhrinn: Coincheann 
is abducted from him, XXXIII 7. 
Cf. infra Mac Deithchill. 

Deid[h]ead|h]ach (or Dead[h]ad[h]- 
ach?) carries off Morann’s daugh- 
ter, XXXIII 4. 

Déd-gheal Düir-bhél: slain, XVI 
43 ; grave of a D. D., king of Alba, 
XLII 75. 

Deighe, sec Mac Deighe. 

Deigh-rinn, slain by Saturn, XX 6. 

Deileann, slain by cl  Mhorna, 
XLVIII 2, 
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[Deirdre, oral tradItion eoncerning 
her age, 190 ; daughter of a story- 
teller, 192.] 

Dían, slain by cl. Mhorna, XLVIII 2. 

[Dian Cécht, Irish god, Lxxiv (n. 5).] 

Dianartach, his grave and that of 
his son Dearg, XLII 50. 

Dian-chruth, his son Tor, king of 
Spain, XLII 70. 

Díanghus (called Díanghus Donn, 
XLIII 34), son of Conbhrón and 
father of Cairioll, XLIII 33, 34. 
Díanghus (called Díanghus Fionn, 
XLIII 34, 35), son of Conall, XLIII 
24, 31, 32, 34, blinded by Fionn 
and dies at Ceann Droma Finn- 
teaca BS, G7. Bo, 

Diarmaid mac Cearbhaill is ad- 
dressed by the reciter of XLVII 2. 

[Diarmaid] Mac Muchadha, see 
Mac Murchadha. 

Diarmaid Ó Duibhne : storms a fort 
and combats Lochlannaigh, VI, 
called D. Ó Duinn (9,13), D. Ó 
Duibhne (10), D. (29); D. Ó Duibh- 
ne [a]sa’ B[h]rugh, one of the Fían, 
XII 12 ; D. elopes with Gráinne — 
his daughter Éachtach — his other 
children — XVIII, called D. (1-7, 
31, 32), deagh-mhac Duinn (5), mac 
Duinn (32); D. mac Duinn feasts 
with Fionn XXIII 1,2, accompanies 
Osgar overseas (called [.D.] Ó Duibh- 
ne) 102; [D.] Ó Duibhne looses 
hounds Éachtach and Dáol, XXIV 
11; sleep-song for D. Ó Duibhne, 
XXXIII 1, 2 ; D. and seven others 
race a smith, X XXVI 6, 23, D. 
given his sword the Drithlinn, 42 ; 
D. Ua Duibhne was good at spear- 


casting, XXXVIII 31; JD.’s five 
sons’ grave, XLII 99, D. Ca 
Duibhne's grave, 111; D. (ön 


B[h]rugh) was son of Crochnaid, 
XLITI 14, D. Donn’s two sons 
named, 15, Dubh Inbhir is D.'s wife 
for three years, 16; D. Donn (Oisin 
says) could have saved Fionn from 
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captivity by God, LVII 28; D. 
táobh-gheal is swallowed by a péisd, 
LX 11; D. Donn opposes Dubh 
mac Díorfaidh, LXII 76, called 
D. Ó Duibhne, 109 ; D. mentioned 
LXIV 17; D.s wife fails in a 
chastity-test, LXV 2, 11, kiss given 
unawares by Mac Reithe’s wife 
«do m[h]ae I D[hjuibhne, do Dhiar- 
maid», 17; D. raids Tara with 
Fionn, LXVI 47, D. O Duibhne’s 
helmet-emblem, 67; D. O Duibhne 
helps the Fían in the Füardhacht, 
LXVIII 59, called [D.] mac Í 
Dhuibhne (71), [D.] Ó Duibhne (72), 
D. (74, 106); D., during his flight 
causes a dispute by interfering 
secretly in a game of fithcheatt 
between Oisín and Fionn, LXIX 
6, 9, 21, 22 (called [D.] O Duibhne, 
16). [D. ’s part in Bruidhean 
Cháorthainn, xxvi-xxviIll ; D. com- 
pared to Adonis, xxxvi (n. 1), 
XLVIE (n. 3); is sometimes known 
as D. mac Duibh, etc., xuvit (n. 3), 
LVII; D. referred to, LIX, LXXXIV 
(n. 4 — p. Lxxxv); his daughter 
xcv; sleep-song for D., civ; D. 
in folktales, 29, 32 (n. 2); carried 
on a boar's back, 120. See also 
Subject Index under Folklore (Tra- 
ditions) and under Téóruigheacht 
Dhíarmada agus Ghráinne.] 

Dibhearg, hound loosed by Daire 
mac Rónáin, XXIV 22. 

Dil mac Da Chreag, owner of a 
horse, XIII 4. 

Diomhér, father of Dáire's wife 
Aoíbhinn, XLII 40. 

[Dionysus-Zagreus myth : see infra 
Addendum to Pt. III, p. 29.] 

Diorfadh (conjectural nominative 
form — Diorfach, a modern nor- 
thern pronunciation of Dithreabh- 
thach may be the true form), see 
Dubh mac Diorfaidh. 

Diorraing: D. draoi makes a pro- 
phecy, III 47; D. mac Doghair 
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warns Fionn of the coming attack 
of the Dogheads, XXXVIII 6, 7. 

Diothrabh, one of the Fían, XII 
18. 

[Dis pater, Roman god, 208.] 

Dobhar, see Mac Dobhair. 

Dobhrán, hound loosed by Dáire mac 
Rónáin, XXIV 22a (note). 

Dochar, hound loosed by Criomhthann 
and Conn, NNIV 25. 

Doghar : see his sons Diorraing and 
Duibhgreann. 

Dolbh Sgéine: son of Oisin, XI 10 
and XII 11; one of the Fían, 
XXXIX 18; his grave, XLII 55. 

Dolor, his grave, NLII 105. Dolor 
mac Trén-fhlatha, king of Loch- 
lainn, invades Ireland, XXI 23, 24. 

Domhnal Cláon, one of the Fían, 
XII 10. Domhnall mac Caoilte 
accompanies Osgar overseas, XXIII 
104 ; mentioned as one of the Fían, 
XXXIX 16. Domhnall mac Finn 
mhic Cuáin, his grave, XLII 51. 

Domhnann : his son Loingseach slain 
by Caoílte's sword, XLVII 7. 

[Don, mother of Govannon, etc., in 
Welsh mythology, is to be equated 
with Dona (Dana), mother of gods, 
in Irish mythology, rLxxxin, 208, 
210. Cf. Addendum to 209.] 

Donn: na tri Duinn, killed by cl. 
Mhorna, XLVIII 4; Donn, a pro- 


phesied warrior, XLIX 20 (ef. 
Donn Failgheach infra); Donn 
Duibh-linne, transformed into a 


Stag and killed by Fionn’s two 
hounds, XIV 8, 9, 11-13 (ealled 
Donn a sith Sléibhe Mis, 14), 16, 
31, (called Donn a siodhaibh... áon- 
mhac Fionn-laoích, 32) [Cf. infra 
Addendum to Pt. III, p. 29] ; Donn 
Failglteach, a prophesied warrior, 
NLIX 22 (ef. another prophesied 
Donn, ib. 20); Donn mac in Sgdil, 
sent by Fionn to oppose the Dearg, 
LXIII 49; Donn Monaidh, one of 
the sons of the king of Alba who 
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were to oppose Goll at Crunn- | 
mhóin, IV 25. See also Diarmaid 
Ó Duibhne and Dubh mac Duinn 
in this Index, and Teach Duinn 
in the Index of Places. [Donn, god 
of the dead in Irish mythology, is 
mentioned, xxxii (n.4— p. XXXIII), 
xivi (n. 3).] 

Donnchadh: ten of them in the 
Fían, XII 15; D. son of Díarmaid 
XVII 31, XLII 15. [Donogh Kam- 
cosa, helper in a folk bruidhean- 
tale, XXvIi.] 

Donnghal, one of the Fían, XII 20. 

Donnghus : ten of them in the Fían, 
XII 15; a D. hunts with Fionn, 
XVII 25, 28, 52. 

[Donu (an Old Irish nominative form), 
see the Welsh name Don.] 

Dorchaidhe, a son of Oi'il, XI 4. 

Dord Fian: see Glossary. 

[Dormarch, name of Gwynn's dog in 
Welsh tradition, 202.] 

Dorn: Dorn tar Malaigh, one of the 
Fían, XII 21; D., one of the Fian, 
slain, LXIII 49, 50. 

Dorr, hound loosed by Criomhthann 
and Conn, XXIV 25. 

Dreamhan, his son Glas, XII 16. 

Drithleann, hound belonging toclann 
an Chearda, XXIV 23; in Drith- 
linn is the name of Díarmaid's 
sword, XXXVI 42. 

Droicheal, see Dearg mac Droi- 
chil. 

Drücht, one of Fionn’s three butlers, 
XII 28. 

[Drudwyn, whelp of Greit mab Eri 
in Welsh lore, 201.] 

Druid, one of Fionn’s three door- 
keepers, NII 28. 

Druim Sionna, his grave, XLII 61. 

Druim-dhearg, one of the Fían, XII 
l7. 

[Du, Welsh legendary horse, 200.] 

Dubh: a D. has a son Dubhthach, 
XVI 43, grave of a Dubhthach 
mac Duibh, XLII 110; Fear Do: 
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cair is son of a D., XXIII 28; a 
D. is killed by cl. Mhorna, XLVIII 
33. [A D. is Diarmaid's father, 
XLVII (n. 3), rLvii.] 

Dubh mac Diorfaidh, an invading 
warrior, is slain by Osgar, LXII 
20, 52, 60, 89, 94, 103, surnamed 
mac Suirnn, 19. [D. mac D. in a 
folktale, 143 (note 1).] 

Dubh mac Duinn, his daughter 
Daolach wooed by Fionn, XXXVIII 
2, 9, assists Fionn against the 
Dogheads, 9, 10, his death, 12, 13. 

Dubh mac Luighdheach is killed 
by Goll, XXII 3, 4. [Cf. note p. 49.] 

Dubh mac Maoíl Mhithigh: na 
trí Duibh, meic Mhaoil Mhithigh, 
slain by Goll, XXII 6 (see note, 
ieii My jpo Rese), 

Dubh mac Morna, his grave, XLII 
109. 

Dubh Dala, one of the Fían, XII 
20; hunts a boar, LIV 7, 11, 13. 
[His love for his hound commented 
on, cni] 

Dubh Diorma, his descendants help 
clanna Baofsgne, LXVIII 28. 

Dubh Diothroibh, his descendants 
oppose Goll at Cronnmhoin, III 33, 
IV 3. [Dubh Díthre is leader of the 
Fían in 
Goll, 52.] 

Dubh Draighin, one of the Fían, 
XII 18. 

Dubh Droma, one of the Fían, XII 
20. 

Dubh Dromán, one of the Fian, XII 
10, slays (and is slain?) in the 
battle with the Dogheads, XX XVIII 
DU 

Dubh Druimneach, oneof the Fían, 
slain by Goll, XXII 7. 

Dubh Inbhir, daughter of Fuair- 
bhéal, spends three years with 
Díarmaid, XLIII 16. 

Dubn Róid, oneof the Fían, XII 17, 
18, 20; the grave of Dubh Róid 
mac Maofl Tnüthaigh, XLII 109, 


Ossory — his son slays 
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Dubhán, one of the Fían, XII 10, 17, 
2X0 erae Gt De SXILIUL Q7 9 cll D. 
assist cl. Mhorna against cI. Bhaots- 
gne, XLVIII 25. Dubhán mac 
Breasail Bhoirne, his grave, XLII 
104. See also Fionn mac Dubháin 
aud Mac Dubháin. 

Dubh-chosach, son 
grave, XLII 65. 

Dubhthach: deich nDubhthaigh a 
druimnibh Breagh in the Fían, XII 
12; D. ó Dhoirinis elopes with 
Áine, XXXIII 6 ; D. ó Líath-mhóin 
reaps with the Fían before the 
Battle of the Sheaves, XXI 241. 
Dubhthach mac Dáire, king of 
Spain defeated in battle by Ma- 
nannán, XVI23. Dubhthach mac 
Duibh is slain by Fionn, XVI 43; 
his grave, XLII 110. 

Dubh-thnithach, son of Morna, his 
grave, XLII 65. 

Dui sce Mac Düach. 

Duibh-dhéad recites poem I to Pa- 
trick (ef. q. 44). 

Duibhghreann (genitive case), see 
Crithir mac Duibhghreann. The 
grave of a Duibhg[h]reann (nom. 
case) mac Doghair is mentioned, 
XLII 106. 

Duibhne: see under Sealbhach and 
Díarmaid Ó Duibhne. 

Düáthracht Duirn, the name of a 
spear given to Caol, XXXVIII 35. 

[Dyfanwedd, daughter of Amlawdd 
Wledig, in Welsh genealogy, 203.] 


of Morna, his 


Eachaidh sec Eochaidh. 

Eachlach dhubh in Duibh-shléibhe, 
Fionn's woman-courier (bain-cach- 
lach), is connected with the history 
of Osgar's sword, XX 97, 98. 

Each-lüath, one of the Fían, XII 10. 

1 Éachtach, daughter of Díarmaid 
and Gráinne, seeks to avenge the 
death of her father on Fionn, 
SOHO si th, 3 9-30, BS, Sip swe 
her tomb, XVIII 33 and XLII 99, 
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2 Éachtach, son of Oisín, XI 10, 
XII 11; his death lamented, XIX 
19. 

3 Eachtach, Rionnolbh’s hound, 
XVII 27; hound loosed by Díar- 
maid; XXIV 11. 

4 Éachtach, name of Mac Lughach’s 
weapon, XXXVI 44. 

Eachtair (Hector), forme rowner of 
Osgar’s sword, XX 37, 38, described 
as son of Priam, 39, mistakenly 
written Eearcail, 40d, slain by gui- 
le, 41 (cf. note). [Hector's heroic 
character, xcvir (note 2).] 

Éacht-Cholla, son of Rüadh of Scot- 
land, to oppose Gollat Cronnmhóin, 
IV 25 (and note). 

Eadaoin, woman-friend of Fionn's, 
XII 31 and XVII 105. For an 
earlier Éadaoín see Cairbre mac 
Éadaoine. [Eadaoin, wife of Eo- 
chaidh, elopes with Midhear, XLvrI 
(n. 3) Éadaoin fholt-fhionn, a 
síodh-woman, 87.] 

Eadan, a woman of the Fían, XII 
32. See also Mac Edoine. 

Eadar : see his son Glas under Glas. 

Éadbhar, a warrior of the Fuar- 
dhacht LXVIII 48. 

Ealemhar, father of Aine, XLIII 
26. 

[Ealatha, king of the Fomorians, 
LXXII (n. 1).] 

Éanán see Éanna. 

Éan-fhüath, hound loosed by Caoilte, 
XNIV 16. 

Éanna, son of Lobhar Tuinne, in a 
síodh, XVII 71 (Corr.) (called Endn, 
80, 89). Éanna, one of the Fían, 
XII 19; a musician of Fionn’s 
ROW) 21. 

Earc (?) see Eirc 

Earcail (Hercules, Herakles), former 
possessor of Osgar's sword, XX, 
19, 20, 22, 24-27, 30-32. A mistake 
for Eachtair (?), X X 40 d. See also 
Herakles. 

Eargna (cf. Aoífte), daughter of Áodh 


Rinn, abducted by Conán son of 
the Líath Lüachra, I 7, 19, 21, 27, 
30, 31. [See also xciv, xcv, 4.] 

Eathach (genitive case, for Eochach, 
ete.) (XLIU 3, LXII 75), see 
Eochaidh. 

Eileachtra (Electra), mother of Dar- 
danus, XX 10. 

[Eileithuia, goddess of child-birth, 
iries to prevent the birth of Hera- 
kles, 194.] 

Éimhear Alpa has a daughter Bé 
Thuinne and is grandrather of Áon- 
ghus Gaoí Fuileach, XX 94, 95. 

[Einglec, carried off by  Midher 
xLvri (n. 3).] 

Einias (aliter Eneas, etc.) (Aeneas), 
former possessor of Osgar's sword, 
XX 41, 42, 44-47. 

Eirc (oblique case after um), one of 
the women of the Fían, XII 31. 
Éireamhón : síol Éiriomhón (a branch 
of the Gaelic race) [cf. Pt. III, 
p. Lxxvri (note 5)] — Fionn belongs 

to them, LXVI 65. 

Eirgheann, see Muin-reamhar mac 
Eirghinn. 

Éislinn, a Doghead slain by Fáolán, 
XXVIII 24. 

Eiteall, Glas's hound, XVII 28. 

Eitheór, son of Conn, one of the 
former possessors of Fionn's shield, 
XVI 29, called Mac Cuill after 
the shield, 30, 31. 

Eithne, daughter of Balor, was mo- 
ther of Lugh, LIY 2 ESLN SX 
4, 6, 7, 10. [Mother of Lugh, XLIX, 
105; daughter of Balor, rxxin; 
appears in genealogies as father 
of Lugh or Lughaidh, Lxxx ; Fionn 
follows a magic Eithne, 87.] 

Eithne Tháobh-fhada (daughter of 
Cathaoir Mór: see Keating, Forus 
Feasa, ed. Dinneen, II, p. 300, 
l. 4669): Gráinne was her daugh- 
ter, XVIII 2. 

Electra see Eileachtra. 

Eléna, Helen of Troy, XX 33, 35, 
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[Elidir, Welsh hero, owner of the 
horse Du y Moroedd, 200.] 

Eochaidh : an E. is a member of the 
Fían, XII 24; an E. is killed by 
Goll, XXII 4; an E. is father of a 
Fíaehra, LXII 75 ; an E. is brother 
of Baoísgne and son of Dáire, 
SOV ING TE an E. is son of 
Diarmaid, XVIII 31, XLIII 15; 
an Eochaidh is son of Fionn, 
XXIII 101; Eochaidh, king of a 
síodh, is foster-father of Lughach, 
XLII 22, 26. [The wife of a king 
Eochaidh with Midhear, 
XLVII (note 3); there was a horse- 
eared king Eochaidh, 156 (note 
2, and Addendum).] 

[Eochaidh Aingceas, king of the 
Britons, 51.] 

Eochaidh Baill-dearg mac Máil, 
king of the Ulaidh, slain by Goll, 
3S 9. 

Eochaidh Fionn is mentioned, XLIII 
24. 

Eochaidh Gunnad, his wife Aine, 
XLIII 3. 

[Eochaidh Oll-athar, alternative na- 
me for the Daghdha, Lxxxv.] 

[Eó-ghabhal mac Dur-ghabhail, 
king of a síodh, father of Áine, 
LXVII (note 2 — p. LXVIII).] 

Eoghan: 1° E., son of Fionn File, 
XI 3, his descendants, 4; 29 E., 
father of Fíachra, XIII 9; 39 E., 
ancestor of Mac Lughach, XLII 5; 
4° prophesied defeat of siol Eóghain 
(i. e., the O’ Neills,efc., of Tyrone), 
XLIX 15. [Story of the prophesied 
death of the king connected with 
Eóghan Mor, king of southern Ire- 
land, LXXII (n. 1); Eóghan Rüadh, 
son of Lughaidh Lágha and Uirne, 
104.] 

Eólach, hound loosed by Cnú Dhei- 
reóil, XXIV 24. 


elopes 


Failbhe, hunts with Fionn and has 
an adventure in a siodh, XVII 
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25, 27 (called F. mac Floinn, 
49). 

Failbhe Codad-cheann, warrior in an 
abdnction-tale, XXXIII 5. 
Fal Feadha, oneof the Fian, 

22. 

Fáobhar was a son of Fionn’s, XI 9. 
For another Fáobhar see Mac 
Fáobhair. 

Fáobhrachán, one of el. Bhaoísgne, 
raids Tara with Fionn, II 37. 

Faoidh, a musician, XVII 21; a 
hound loosed by Fearghus File, 
XXIV 21. 

Faoílleán was a son of Caoilte, 
XKXIX 16, XKLHI 13. 

1 Fáolán : there were ten of them in 
the Fían, XII 13; trí Fdoldin Lei- 
treach Loinn-deirg oppose Dubh mac 
Díorfaidh, LXII 79. 

2 Fáolán: he was a son of Fionn, 
XXXVII 3; he opposes Dubh mac 
Díorfaidh, LXII 58, 76, 110; he 
raids Tara with Fionn, LXVI 49, 
69 (cf. LXVI 41, 80; II 30, 46); 
he opposes Osgar when Osgar de- 
fends Díarmaid, LXIX 14, 21, 23. 
The following references are doubt- 
less to this Fáolán: F. hunts in 
Connaeht, XVII 14; F. looses the 
hounds Carragán and Got Dearg, 
XXIV 13; F. is killed by cl. Mhor- 
na, XLVIII 3 (and Oilill, son of F. 
is also killed by them, 20) ; F. hunts 
a magic pig, LIV 23; Oisín says 
F. would have rescued Fionn from 
eaptivity by God, LVII 28; F. is 
deleated by the Dearg mac Droi- 
chil, LXIII 52, 51; F. is men- 
tioned, LXIV, 18. [Fáolán mac 
Finn and the marrow-bones, 51.]) 

3 Faolan : he was a son of Fionn’s son 
Áodh, XXXIX 19. 

Fáol-chó, one of the Fían, XII 18; 
a F. was clain by cl. Mhorna, 
XLVIII 34, 36. 

Fátha Canann, one of Fionn's men, 
fears to face Goll, IV 12, 19, [He 


NII 
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behaves bravely in  Bruidhean 
Cháorthainn, XXVI-XXVIII.] 

Fathadh, killed in the battle of Ollar- 
bha, XVI 48. [He is one of three 
mythological Fothaidh who are 
discussedsupra : opponents of Fionn, 
LXIII, LXIV, LXXXIV; associated 
with fire, LXVIII, LXXII ; called Aén- 
día, Trén-día, Caén-día, LXIV ; Núa- 
dha Neacht an ancestor, Lv ; Dáire 
an ancestor, LXIX; one of them, 
called Fothadh Airgteach, LVI, LXIV 
and infra Addendum to Pt. III 
(LIx); one of them called Fothadh 
Canainne, Lvll, LX, LXIv.] 

Feabhal: his son Conn was in the 
Fian, NII 16. 

Fead, a sword belonging to one of 
the three sons of an Ceard, XXXVI 
43. 

Feadha, a son of Goll, killed by 
Fionn, NNNV 129, 130. 

Fear Báoth, a hound, XVII 28. 

Fear Cáogad: Ciolhrüaidh... mac 
Fir Cháogad,YY 21 (= Ciothrüaidh... 
mac in Cháogaid, LNNI 32). See 
Ciothrüaidh. 

Fear Corb, his son Forlámh slain, 
XXXIX $4. 

Fear dá Ghal, one of the Fían, XII 
20 (sce note). 

Fear da Roth, ancestor of Fionn, 
Daas WE ex DOS qos ER SHOE 

Fear Díadh mac Damhain is men- 
tioned, XX 79. 

Fear Docair, son of Dubh, a grúa- 
gach from the land of Sorcha, 
NNS 

Fear Faobhair, one of Goll’s men, 
ILA TU DE 

Fear Foghla was with the Fian in 
the Füardhacht, LXVUI 74. 

Fear Glinne and Fear Glonn, hounds, 
SW! Ba, Be 

[Fear Li, grandson of Goll, is slain 
by Fionn, 43.] 

Fear Logha: a F. L. raids Tara with 
Fionn, II 34 (cf. LXVI 46 — hel- 


met-emblem of a F. L. a hOil 
described, LXVI 70); a F.L.isson 
of (Ov, AI 10. ASM! Wl, SSIS JU e 
a F. L. is mentioned, LNIV 17, 
19. 

Fear Mumhan, one of the Fian, 
XII 21. 

Fear Feamhar, mentioned as a 
Fian warrior, LX VII 20. 

Fear Sgéith, one of the Fian, NII 
DOR 

Fear Truim, Süanán mac Fir Thruim 
hunts in Connacht, XVII 14. 

[Fear Uaillne, ancestor of Dáire, 
LXIII] 

Fearadhach, one of the three kings 
of the British Fíana, XVII 15. 
Fearán, hound loosed by Garaidh, 

ANONUN, Wal, 

Fearb Sheang (an F[h]. Sheang), 
hound loosed by Mac Breasail, 
XXIV 9. 

Feardhomhan (declined as an o- 
stem: nom. sg. Feardhomhann, XI 
7; gen. sg. Fearrdhamhain. LXVI 
76; nom. pl. Feard|h]omhain, XII 
14) (declined as an i-stem; nom. 
sg. Fearrdhomhain, Fearrdhamhain, 
11 36. LN VI 48 ; dat. sg. Fearrdhomh- 
ain, IN 59 ; gen. sg. Feardhom[h]na, 
XX 98) (declension doubtful by 
reason of scribal contractions, 
XLIII 26, XLVIII 2). There were 
ten of them in the Fían, XII 14; 
a F. raids Tara with Fionn, II 36 
(cf. LXVI 48, 76); a F. is grandson 
of Baoísgne and son of Lughaidh, 
NI 7; a F. leads Ossory's host 
against Goll, IV 59 (cf. 27); F. mac 
Finn looses the hound Cíar Chuill, 
XXIV 15; Aine is mother of a F., 
XLIII 26; three sons of a F. are 
slain by cl. Mhorna. XLVIII 2. 
The name occurs in an ohscure 
context, XX 98 (see note). [Aodh 
Rinn is said to have had another 
name Feardhomhan, supra p. 95. 
For other references to the name 
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Feardhomhan in the Finn-cycle see 
Miss Dobbs’ note, Ériu, XIV 166- 
169.] 

Fearghus ; there were ten of them in 
the Fian, XIL 14, 15; a F. lived 
before Oisín, I 1; a F. raids Tara 
with Fionn, II 35 (cf. LXVI 49); 
Aine is mother of a F., XLIII 3; 
cl. Mhorna slay a F., XLVIII 29; 
there was a Munster king called F., 
AT 2. 
owned the caladh-cholg (afterwards 
Osgar' sword) XX 70 [ef. note 
on Fearghus inac Léide, supra p. 47], 
72, 73, 75, death of F. mae R. at 
the hand of Lughaidh, Oilill’s blind 
man, 87, 88; Carrickfergus named 
arter 185 WRG lioe EA T23: 

Fearghus Fin-bhéal (aliter Finn- 
bhéal, etc.) : F. F., a poet, prevents 
Fionn killing Goll, IV 46; F. F. 
was Fionn's poet, AHM 29; F. File 
looses the hounds Sgíamh and 
Faoídh, XXIV 21; F. Fir-fhilidh 
is mentioned as one of the Fian, 
XXXIX 18; Cana was wife of 
F. Fo XLII ©, F. F. slays Fí- 
(umb, 4b s ea (USD a Doet) ee- 
companies Fionn to meet the 
invading Laighne Mór, LIX 12-14; 
F. [F.] recites poem XXXVIII 
(see q. 40); F. file Finn recites 
poem LXIII (see q. 67). [Poem in 
Bruidhean Chéise Corainn recited 
by F. F., supra p. 79.] 

Fearghus Finn-líath: Bran born in 
his house, XLIV 7; grave of a 
F. F., XLII 77, grave-stone planted 
by a F. F., 86. [Fearghus Foilt- 
-[hionn is father of Bran, supra 
p. 105; Fearghus, son of Feidhlim- 
idh, king of Dál nAraidhe, is grand- 
father of Bran, p. 104.] 

Fearghus Luaith-fhionn was son of 
Fionn File (XI 3) and was also 
ealled Baoisgne (XI 5). 

Feidhlimidh was brother of Cumh- 
all, XLIII 6; cl. Fheidhlimeadh 


Fearghus mac Róigh 
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are mentioned in connection with 
the battle of Cnucha, LXVI 8 
(= cl. Fheidhlime, ÄI 10). [A 
Feidhlimidh was father of Fear- 
ghus, grandfather of Bran, 104; 
Feidhlimidh mac Daill was Concho- 
bhar’s storyteller, 191.] 

Féindidh ; a F. was son of Cumhall, 
awl ZO, A s. Jg. 
Cudin was slain 
XLVII 32. 

Feircheirt (indeclinable: see IGT, 
II, 112): XLVIII 2, read perhaps 
meic Fheardhomhain mhic Fheir- 
cheirt, 


mac Finn mhic 
by cl. Mhorna, 


Feórann assists Goll against Fionn, 
III 10. 

[Feirchess mac Commáin slays 
Lughaidh mac Maieníadh, Lvu] 

Fi, a sword, XXXVI 43. 

[Fi mac Laisre Delbh-aith is men- 
tioned, rxxn (n. 1.).] 

[Fíacha mac Coghna, owner of a 
magic spear, LIII. Cf. Fíaclach mac 
Codhna, Lxv, and Fiaeail mac Con- 
ehinn, LXV, LXVII, LXXIV, and infra 
Addendum to Pt. III, rix.] 

Fíacail Aoi, his grave, XLII 60. 

[Fíachna,a hero of Bruidhean Cháor- 
thainn, xxvi, xxvii. Another Fíach- 
na’s supposed son, Mongán, was 
really son of Manannán, Lv1.] 

Fíachra: there were ten of them in 
the Fían, XII 14; a F. gives a 
horse to Fionn, XIII 5, 6 (ealled 
mac Eóghain, 9); a F. is grandson 
of Cumhall (his mother is Süa- 
nach), XLIII 12 ; Cnucha is mother 
of a F., XLIII 25; F. mac Eathach 
opposes the invader, Dubh mac 
Díorfaidh, LXII 75. 

Fiamhach, hound belonging to one 
of the three sons of an Ceard, 
XXXVI 43. 

Fiamhain mac Foraoi (mentioned 
along with Táin heroes) XX 79; 
F. mac Foraigh was related to 
Oi, ILNI JL (ej, By Sy 
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Fian (Fiana) (some selected referen- 


ces) (cf. also s. v. fian in the Glos- 
sary): ag righ NA FEINE, IV 23; 
don Fhéin, XXIV 6; an Fhian, 
NANI Bs risin WES, ACIES? 
ón F[h]éin, L 5; seanchus FÉINE 
Finn, 11; ar tetheadh Féine Find, 
III 41, banntracht Féine Finn, 44; 
Fiena Finn, NVII 13; Fiana Finn, 
AXOWID Ds (rens JAX Uy 1G, 309.5 JLOS SUI 
4, LXIX 27); FÍANA meara MHIC 
CuxHAILL, XXIII 199; dá c[hJath- 
mhilidh FníaN XKimio]NN, I 35; 
d'éis Fhían Éireann is Alban, NXII 
30; d'Fhíanoibh Alban is Eirionn, 
XXXIX 4; aird-ri eineach Fhian 
Eireann, XXIII 10; ar Fhianoibh 
aile Eireann, NNXIN 10; Fiena 
Eirionn, NXXIX 32; d'F[h]íanoibh 
Eirionn, XLVII 16; Fian Eirionn 
LIX 1, CLAMI; a measg Ehian 
Eireann, LXII 45; Fiana FálL, 
XLVII 17; siúr Ghuill Féine Fáil, 
XLIII 8; d'F[h]ianaibh Fáil, XVII 
83; a ttosach FHÍEN NA BANBIA, 
XNAV 35; ceannus Fhian na 
Banb[h]a, XXXV 97; FÍANA NA 
ccc CCOICEADHA (Ms ccóiceadhach 
with the ch deleted), IV 23; ar 
Fn£iN C[n]oxNAcnT, IV 32 ; d'F[h]ía- 
naibh Connacht, LXII 86, LXII 
145; FíEN DEAsM[u]uxuaN, IV 30, 
61; FíaN OsnuipuE, LXII 106; 
FíENA tailce TüapHMHuvMHAN, IV 
31 ; Fían tfodhlaicht[hJeach Tüadh- 
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LANN, LXII 113; seacht ccatha, 
na GNAITH-FUEINE, NN NV 115; in 
g[h]naith-F[h]ian, LIV 4; gan cei- 
thre catha do g[h]naith-F[h]éin 
LXII 164; dar ngnàith-Fhéin 
LXII 167; do g[h]nàith-FhéindibA 
mhie Cumhaill, LNII 67; IN 
GHLA[1]S-FHIEN g[h]lan, NIN 15 ; in 
Ghlais-fhían, XXI 14, Aodh Beag ’s 
a Ghlais-fhien 'ma-lle, 17, — with 
these glais-fhíana *grey (or ' youth- 
ful ’) fiana’ of poems XIX and XXI 
compare the historical glais-fhían, 
connected with the O’Rourkes, 
mentioned in the Annals of Ulster, 
A. D. 1201, and in the Annals of 
L. Cé, A. D. 1204 (p R232): C: 
also under glas in the Glossary ; — 
FULACHT Fian, see fulacht in the 
Glossary ; IN Dorp FiAN see dord 
Fian in the Glossary; relation- 
ships of the Fian warriors to one 
another, Nl; list of Fionn’s house- 
hold (warriors, women, etc.), NII; 
hounds of the Fian warriors, NN IN 
6 sq. ; history of Goll’s headship of 
the Fíana, XNNV_ 97-105; wives 
and mothers of the Fian warriors, 
XLII; Lugh’s relationship to cer- 
tain of the Fian warriors, NLIV. 
[Baptism of some of the Flan war- 
riors, xix (note 3), 7, 117 ; standards 
of some of the Fían warriors, 161. 
See also under «folklore: TRApI- 
T10NS » in the Subject Index.] 


m{hJumhan, IV 62; da righ-fhéin- 
didh (sic MS) FriiaN Uranpi, IV 26 ; 
FlANA UmnuitvMuAN, IV 29; Fiena 
i aisle Urm[h]umhan, IV 60 ; d’FHEI- 
NIBH CRONNMIHÓNA, LXVI 50; FÍAN 
Locua LÉiN, LXIV 20; d'éis FiifAN 
Éireann is ALBAN, NX HI 30 ; d'Fhía- 
noibh Alban is Eirionn, NNXIN 
4; ar Fhéin Alban is Bhreatain, 
LNII 86; trí rígh Fnian MBREATAN, 
XVII 15; Fíana Breatan, XIX 15; 
ar Fhéin Alban is Bhreatain, LXII 
86 ; d’aird-FHEIN c[n]Riocna Loci- 


[Findine, daughter of Bodhbh, 5.] 
Finn-dearbh, daughter of Cannan, 
slain by cl. Mhorna, NLVIII 18. 
Finneabhair, one of the women of 

the Fian, NII 32. 

[Finnigiu, daughter of Umhall, rix 
(note 2).] 

Fiodh-abhlach, king of Asia, slain 
by Manannán, NVI 24. 

Fiodhach, tomb of his son Fraoch, 
XXXVI 25. [See also Cül-dubh 
(surnamed mac  Fiodhgha), and 
Áodh mac Fiodhaigh.] 
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Fiodhbhadh, see Mac Fiodhbhaidhe. 

Fionn : na trí Finn, slain by cl. Mhor- 
na, XLVIII 4; trí Finn oppose 
Dubh mac Díorfaidh, LXII 79. 

[Fionn mac Blátha, in genealogies, 
Lxxviin (note 5).] 

Fionn mac Cuáin harvests with the 
Fian before the Battle of the Shea- 
ves, XXI 20; his grave, XLII 81, 
grave of his son Domhnall, 51; 
his daughter was Cáol's wife, XLIII 
22; his son Féindidh is slain by cl. 
Mhorna, XLVIII 32. 

Fionn mac Cumhaill (Jn the follow- 
ing list of references, A. — Almh- 
ain, Almban, Almhaine, etc. ; B. = 
Baoísgne, etc. ; C. — Cumnall, etc. ; 
PENON ete; m — mace tcx 
T. = Trénmhór, etc.). I (F. kills 
Áodh Rinn's father, and the subse- 
quent feud results in Áodh Rinn's 
death): F. 1, 4a, 4c, 5, 13, ([Oisín] 
m. F., 21), (m. C. a hA., 206), 27, 
29. II (cf. LXVI, which is another 
version of this poem) (F. defeats 
Cormae and forces him to go beneath 
the caldron fork), F., 3, 4, 5, 11, 12, 
14, 18, 27, 36, 48, (Cadilte’s rela- 
tionship to F., 50). III (F., Goil, 
and thé battle of Cronnmhóin) : F., 
8 (i Aon 10), 12, 15, 27, 16, ([F] 
"Es (Quo ID), 185 20, 2:91, Boo 3955 BG, 
37, 41, 44. IV (F., Goll, and the 
battle of Cronnmhóin) : ([F.] m. C., 
8, 34, 41, 47, 55), (F. A., 9), F., 10, 
15, 16, ([F.] ri na Féine, 23, 49), 
([F.] m. Muirne, 30,32, 40), ([F.] m. 
(C. ini JE. Be) BS, Ba, Bs, Am du. 
46, 48, 50-52, 64. V (References 
to F. in a poem of reminiscence by 
Oisin), (ré Féin Fh., 1) ([Oisín] has 
F. m. C. 's hound Gaill-fhéith, 13), 
F. 's spear, 15, his hair, 19, various 
treasures of his, 32, 34, 35, 38. 
VI(F. goes to hunt on Eichtghe and 
subsequently fights Cormac's rear- 
guard of Lochlannaigh): F. 1, (it 
was geis for F. to «leap » past a 


~I 


camp, 3), ([F.] m. C., 23), (Flaithrí 
and Fiothal to judge between F. 
and Cormac, 24), 33, (F. na Féine 
prophesies, 35). VII (F., held host- 
age by Cormac, is released by Caoilte’s 
trickery and the feat of bringing 
what is elsewhere called the ‘odd 
drove’): F., 9, ([F.] m. C., 23), 26, 
27. IX 3 (F. exempled from Goll's 
curse of cl. Bh.). X (F. na b|h|Fían 
mentioned by Goll, 3, Oissin m. 
F., 5, F. is a Fhian, 16). XI (F.’s 
ancestors,relatives,and descendants) : 
(Oissin m. F., 9), (F. 's daughter 
Lughach, 11), ([F.] m. C. A., 14). 
XII (F. ’s household at A.): F., 1, 
(A. is called port Bh., 2), (F. m. C. 
m. T., 6), (diriomh Féine F., 9), 
(Oissin m. F., 10), F. 's three each- 
lacha, 26, his three fools, 27, his 
poet Fearghus Fíen-bhél (sic), 29. 
XIII (F. fights with the nine phan- 
toms from Iubhair-ghleann in a disap- 
pearing house) : ([F.] flaith na fFien, 
Ny 1859195 IMO, AE] was Co, WI), We, si 
(Ber Ti wh, 15, AD), IG, (PPI irn Ce 
A., 22), 24, 33, 35, 38, (F. Fail, 
43). XIV (F. and his Fían fight 
Donn transformed into a stag): F., 
Sp (QP.]] Ws (C. mm. Pop 1O) UG, 17, 
(ré [F.] righ na fFian a hA., 18), 20, 
21, 29, 30, (F. prophesies, 33). 
XV (F.'s boyhood) :([F.] m. Muir- 
ne, 5), (« Giolla in Chiasdin,» 10), 
(« in fionn beag », 13), (F. üa B., 14). 
XVI (History of F.s shield: cf 
infra Seancholl Snigheach): F., 
41, ([F.] m. C., 42), 55. XVII (F. 
and eight of his men have adventures 
in a síodh) : F., 13,17, 23, (F. m. C., 
24, 57, 86, 96), (Aodh Beag m. F., 
25. BD), BB, S 38, Ses 0, GRE 
([F.] m. C., 60, 87, 101), ([F.] m. C. 
zo (HO OD), 70 (E juo Cp ny JU 99v 
([F.] m. C. a hA., 79), 85, 90, 100, 
102-105, 108, 113. XVIII (Zach- 
tach, daughter of Díarmaid, tries to 
avenge her father's death on F.): 
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(Grainne is given as wife to F. m. 
Muirne, 3), F., 4, 6, 14, 15, (F. m. 
Cop US), WD, 2395 2X2 22:5 (Qe Qn 1B. 
lets his shield, in Sean-choll Snid- 
mene, Judd. 292 cy. 240 2 205 Sh 
XIX (References to F. in a lament 
for the Fíana): (F. killed by Goll's 
daughter in cath  Breaghdha s 
DB[h]óuinn, note to 25e) ([F.] 
"Es Coy Wy Toy OQ. OUS, 229») GP. 
[rophesies, 23). XX (References to 
F. in a poem on Osgar's sword): 
(bain-eachlach F.na Féine Eachlach 
Dhubh in Duibhshléibhe,97), F.,107, 
([Oisin] m. F., 111). XXI (F. and 
the Battle of the Sheaves): (F. a 
Formaoíl, 6), ((F.] m. C., 10, F., 14, 
(F. m. C., 19) (åodh m. F., 21), 22, 
(F. fáidh, 25). XXII (References 
to F. in a poem on Goll and the 
marrow-bones): (Oisin m. F., 1), 
F., 9, 25, 35, (F. m. C. a Formaoil, 
37) 38, (E. m. (Dis. Wile Woy 13) 45, 53, 
56. XXIII (References to F. in 
a poem on a grúagach who is followed 
from Ireland to Sorcha by Osgar): 
(F. feasts Cormac in the bruidhean 
of Siodh Truim, 1), F., 10, 11, 
(F. A., 13, 36, 66, 90), 14, (F. 's son 
Raighne, 16, 98, 139), 21, ([F.] m. 
Cop 2:93. BS, Sig BS, (x JUS. ilem. 
29-31, 35, 39, 42, 45, 54, (ar ghrádh 
Fh. Dhúin M[h]odhairne, 65), 70, 
((F.] m. m. T., 72), (F. "s grandson, 
76 — called m. Dáire, 77 —), 95, 
(Dáire m. F., 97), (Eochaidh m. F., 
101), 201, 210, 211, ([Oisíin] m. F., 
215, 216), (Oisín m. F., 220). XXIV 
(F. hunis on Sliabh Truim; he is 
swallowed by a péisd and hews his 
way out; olher piasda killed by 
him): F., 1, 2, 5, (Feardhomhon 
m. F., 15), (Dáire Dearg m. F., 18), 
32, 33, (F. 's sword Mac in Luin, 
38, 78), 39, 10, 11, 42, 48, 51, 55, 
57, 61-05, 70, 71) 75,079) SONRA 
4 (Oisin m. F.) XXXI 4 (two 
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thousand of his men bring the berries 
oj the Cáorthann Cas, and two pigs, 
to F.). XXXII (References to F. 
in a poem by Oisin): (teaghlach F., 
2), (F.'s hounds Bran and Sgeólang, 
4), (Cnu Dheireóil plays the harp 
for F., 5). XXXIV (F. prophesies 
regarding the future of Ireland): 
F., 4, (F. m. C., 13. XXXV (Re- 
ferences to F. in a poem on Goll's 
life, which includes the tale of the 
cave at Céis Chorainn) : (F. m. C., 
Ga ip MORO}, (Qe. Bho JUS Top 39. 
113, TEM P3 28125812 0581/2 euE 
dha, son of Goll and of F. 's daugh- 
ter, is slain by F., 130). XXXVI 
(F. mentioned in a poem which tells 
how cerlain Fian warriors gol their 
swords afier racing a magic smith) : 
qene G tly Bs Jt. Ss Eo Gy la, 
22, 28, 36, 40, ([F.] m. C. ’s sword 
was called Mae in Luin, 42). 
XXXVII (F. 's ancestry): F., 3, 
Eom (nr, S Sh XXXVII: 
woos Dáolach and fights the Dog- 
heads): 18.5 Zo 2» (Pall mms Con $5 9. 
Dy Ue U7, BPs (POEM TM, JE, 2), 
27, 29, BO, ((Ofssh Ti, Woo Bill), 
XXXIX (F. goes on pilgrimage, 
leaving Oisin in his place; the 
Battle of Gabhair is fought): ([Oi- 
cum] sins. 1855 By Gy ((UP.]| mms (Quo Wil, BS. 
27), 12, 14, (Aodh mc E009 MEE 
39). XLI (F., captured by mae 
Troghain, makes the first hazel bird- 
Gr) 2 Wo, Bo (IP. ns Cop Bo So Op 
NS, WG, (Pol) fms Geo 90 Na WO, AM. 
XLII (F. and the birth of Mac 
Lughach, 6-47): F., 6, 8, 9, 14, 25, 
32, 34-37, 41, 42; (F., planter of 
grave-stones, 47-11 1 ), F., 47, 49, 
50 o3 (UE. Wile Con Hl, Hl 7G, cH. 
80, 82, 105, 108, 113), 55, 59-62, 
Gi, (e783, Te US Mn SS GS, Babe 
(F. m. Muirne, 96), 98, 100, 102-104, 
106, 107, (F.'s grave, 110, 112). 
XLIII(F.'s birthplace and relativ- 
es): (Muirn his mother, 1), (Oisín 
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m. F., 2), (F. 's daughter Lughach, 
5), (F. 's two sons Áodh Beag and 
Áodh Foda, 17), ([F.] m. C. 's wife 
Áine, 18), (F. 's brothers, 20), (F. 's 
daughter Samhaoir, 29), (Dianghus 
Fionn, a member of F.'s deirbhfhine, 
is blinded by F., 35-39), F., 35, 36, 
(F.] m. C., 37, 42), 39, (F.'s death 
40), 43. XLIV (Relationships of 
F., Mac Lughach, Uirne, Bran, 
CRED S Bog 4l, By (Cie nnns Co Tie Woy 12). 
XLV (F.'s kinship with Cnü Dhei- 
reóil) : F., 1, ({F.Jm. C., 10). XLVI 
3 (Relationship of Oisín m. F. and 
Fíamhoin). XLVII (Arbitration in 
which F., Caoítte, Fitheal, Cormac 
and Ailbhe are interested, concer- 
ning: 19 a race for a sword ; 29 
straying goats): F. 10, 16, (F. Fail, 
18), 19, ([F.]in. C. m. T.,20), 26, 27, 
(QBs nes Co sms "ss S305 dE. WR. Cos 
33, 52), (F. a Formaoil, 36), 39-41, 
43, [E.] m. C. A., 47), 48, 51, 53. 
XLVIII (Slayings by cl. Mhorna) : 
(Iollann m. F. aud Óg m. F. slain, 
8), (Druim Bréin ó bhrón Féine F., 
20), F. mentioned, 25. XLIX (F. 
prophesies about the future of Ire- 
tand): (F.] m. C., 1), F., 3, ([F.] 
m. C. A., 4, 6), (F. mór ard-f[h]- 
laith A., 5). L (F., in Hell, is 
defended by cl. Mhorna): F., 2, 5, 
([F.] m. C. a hA., 7, 11), ([F.] m. C. 
6 Theam[h]raigh, 10), 16, 20. LI 
(Baptism of F. 's son Oisín). LIII 
14 (How F. would have reacted to 
the cleric's bell), (F. 's son Oisín 
recites the poem, 18). L1V (F.slays 
üumaicdpO ES 12, 19, «[FE.] 
m. C., 16, 22, 25, 26. LVII (Oisín 
praises F. for his generosity, etc. ; 
Patrick says F. is in Helb)): F., 2, 
7-9, 11-13, 16, 19-21, 24, 25, 27-29, 
31-34, 38. LVIII (F. hunts on 
Sliabh na mBan): F., 1-3, 7, 8, 
10, 11, 16, 17. LIX (F. gels the 
better of Laighne Mór, a Fomorian 


invader, by a trick): F., 11-14, 
(Em (Co 16) WS 255 (peu m. C. 
AN 29 Sb CPs itt, Ge 32), 
(F. m. C. m. T., 33), 34-36. LX 
(F. and the péisd at Loch Dearg): 
Rog il; So (Pol ans Coy HO), 10225, (Deine 
m. Fo 13), 16, 19. LXI (F. and 
Manannán): F., 1, ([F.], 3, 4), 10, 
14, 16, 17, 22. LX11 (References 
to F.: on the occasion of Dubh m. 
Díorfaidh's coming, 1-12 ; on the oc- 
casion of Cinn Chotre’s coming, 122- 
139 ; when F., refused Oisín's claim 
to leadership of hatf of the Fían, 
140-170): (iF m. Co 15 12, 46, 
56, 61, 66, 69, 116, 117, 128, 130, 
lez, fA. Si. Jii, WG), TL, (5-9 
([F.] is ealled fiaith na fFían, 11, 
59), ([F.] m. Muirne, 13, 153), 14- 
16, 28, 47-49, (F. A., 57, 108, 150), 
59, 65, (Áodh Beag m. F., 76), 
(Roighne m. F. slain, 87, 88), 99, 
106, 107 113, (der m. (us 118), 
egl mpe GC m Iman 125) 1265) 4l. 
(F. m. C. A. 145), 146, ([F.] 6 B., 
155), 156, 158, 160, 167. LXIII 
(F. assists Cormac against the Dearg 
mac  Droichil): (Raighne na R. 
m.e E 5) (eg m Ca, 39, 10 45, 
46, 48, 65), (F. a hA., 41), (F. A., 
44), (Fearg[h]us file F., 67). LXIV 
(F. and Maghnus): (F. Fáil, 10), 
(F. m. C., 11, 16) (Iollann, who is 
called Goll in 21, reproaches F.m. 
C., 13), (Faolán nó Áodh m. F., 
18) Won 20726, 29 EXV (F and 
the woman with the chastity-testing 
chan PS Jio Pay 315 (E m C Op 
19), Maighean bean Fh., 14). 
LXVI (Another version of poem 
JOE BORD) S Von BD, BW, Wil, Bal, 2X5. 
29, 39, 48, (Faolan m. F., 49, 69), 
52, 64, (F.s helmet-emblem, 65), 
(emblem of F.'s son Cairioll, 71), 
(emblem of F.'sson Áodh Beag, 
72), (emblem of F.’s son Raighne, 
73), (emblem of F.’s son Fearg[h]us 
75), 79, 82. LXVII (References to 
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Fionn mac Cumhaill. — cont. : 
F. on the occasion of Airrghean's 
invasion of Ireland) : (Oisín m. F., 
1) F., 4-6, 14-16, 18. LXVIII 
(References to F. in a poem on in- 
lerneeine strife, an invading giant, 
and anexpedition to the l'áardhacht) : 
(F.] tríath na hA., 14, 88), ([F.] ó 
B., 31), F., 44, ([F.] m. C., 46, 102), 
97, 106.  LXIX (References to 
F. in a poem on internecine strije at 
a game of li[th]cheall): F., 3,5, 8, 9, 
([F.] ri-fhéinidh A., 12), (Faolán, 
me Jen. Wel, 23) 2H. 27, see also 
Giolla na gCroiceann, and Giolla 
in Chüasáin, and Glaisdige. [F. 
and Maghnus, x; F. finds Bran, 
xv; F. 's death in literature and in 
folklore (and knowledge of F. pro- 
per to unlettered people), xLi-xLu, 
INE F. is 
LXI;  F.'s heroic character in the 
Acallam, tiv; F.s pedigree, Lv, 
LXXVII; F. re-incarnated in Mong- 
án, Lvr; F. and Cúl-dubh and 
other Old-Irish Fionn-anecdotes, 
LVI-LVII; F. hunts the boar of 
Druim Leithe, rix; F. a prophet, 
LXI, 112-113; F. constantly given 
Áodh as his main opponent from 
the 11th century on, LXVIII, LXXIV 
(note 3); Fionn-Lugh parallel, 
LXXXV; amusing tales about F., 
Xcix ; F. in Hell, cir; F. ’s bridal 
gift to Gráinne (the odd drove), 
19: F. and brutdhean-tales, 26 
(note 1); F. chokes the togh- 
m[Ah]ann, 33 (note 7a); F. and the 
marrow-bones, 51; PFs enmity 
towards Goll, 52; F.'s daughter 
marries Goll, 78; poem attributed 
to F., 118; F.’s fairy mistress, 
157; F. plunders Lochlaiun (in the 
Acallam), 164; F. and clopements, 
etc., 164 (notes 1-2); F. compared 
with Gwynn ap Nudd, rxxvi, 198 
sq. ; F. supposed to have been Cait- 
til Find, 211 ; F. given asopponents 


warrior-hunter-seer, 


mainly magic persons in the oldest 
Fionn literature, 212. See also Vin- 


donnus in this Index; and under’ 


Fionn’s Youth, under «folklore : 
TALES », under «folklore: TRADI- 
TIONS », and under m ythology, in 
ihe Subject Index. 

Fionn mac Dubháin : lamented, XIX. 
12; aecompanies Osgar overseas, 
XXIII 102 ; mentioned, LXIV 19. 
See also Mac Dubháin. 

Fionn mac Finn Bháin i Bhrea- 
sail fights with Goll, XXII 8. 

[Fionn mac Fionn-Logha in geneal- 
ogies, Lxxvir (note 5).] 

[Fionn mac Reaghamhain, Lvitr.] 

Fionn mac Rossa: swallowed by a 
péisd, LX 11. 

Fionn mac Seastáin lamented, XIX 
13. 

Fionn Bán, one of the Fían, XII 16. 
Fionn Bán mac Breasail: slain 
by cl. Mhorna, XLVIII 5 ; opposes 
Dubh mac Díorfaidh, LXII 78; 
Fionn mac Breasail distinguished 
from Fionn Bán úa  Baoísgni, 
NXXEX 18; Fionn mac Finn 
Bháin í Bhreasail, XXII 8. 

Fionn Fáilbhe slain, XXXVIII 17. 

Fionn File, XI 1, also called Trén- 
mhór, 2, his two sons, 3. [Find Fili, 
a Leinster king, Lv.] 

Fionnchadh : a F. hunts in Connacht, 
XVII 14; a F. fionn-eháomh Eassa 
Rúaidh clopes with Sláine, XXXIII 
5. [Caoílte recites a poem to a 
Findchad, supra p. 100.] 

Fionn-cháomh, daughter of Cairbre 
and wife of Lomnochtach, XX 56. 

Fionn-láoch, father of Donn, XIV 
32; grave of a Fionn-láoch, XLII 
8195; 

Fionntan Dhüine Fearta knows the 
history of Fionn's shield, XVI 8. 

[Fionntan mac Bóchra mhic Mha- 
tusalem, arbitrator in a quarrel 
between the followers of Fionn and 
those of Goll, 108.) 
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Fionn-umha: his son Uaithne killed 
by cl. Mhorna, XLVIII 3. 

Fíothal (Fítheal): arbitrator (with 
Flaithrí) between Fionn and Cor- 
mac, VI 24; one of Cumhall’s three 
sons, XLIII 23, 41; supports the 
decision of Aillbhe in a case between 
Fionn and Caoílte, XLVII 29, 32, 
37, 38, 42, 46. [Cf. supra pp. 101, 
108.] 

Flaithre, one of the Fían, XII 20. 

Flaithrí: arbitrator (with Fiothal) 
between Fionn and Cormac, VI 24; 
associated with Fitheal, NLVII 
37. [Cf. supra p. 108.] 

Flann : ten of them in the Fían, XII 
13; Fl., a Fían warrior mentioned 
as dead, XIX 14; Fl. Ruadh be- 
heads Goll, XXII 14; grave of a 
Fl., XLII 78 ; grave of a Fl. Ráadh, 
XLII 94 ; Caoilte baptized by Fionn 
in the house of a Fl., LXIX 4; the 
house of Muireadhach mac FI. 
mentioned, VI 34. 

Foghar, hound loosed by Garaidh 
XXIV 11. 

Follamhain, slain by cl. 
XLII 3. 

Fomhóir, etc., see Index of Places 
and Populations. 

Forann, one of fri righ Fhian m Brea- 
tan, XVII 15, 16, 20. 

Forannán: cl. Mhorna slay guests 
at his feast, NLVIII 30. 

see Fiamhain mac Fo- 


Mhorna, 


Foraoi: 
raoí. 

[Forgol, Mongan’s poet, Lv1.] 

Forlámh mac Fir Chuirb, slain in 
the Battle of Gabhair, XXXIX 
84. 

Fosgadh: 1° a musician, 
(for explanation of the name 
Glossary); 29 a sword belonging 
to one of the three sons of in Ceard, 
XXXVI 43. 

Fothadh see Fathadh. 

Fráoch mac Fiodhaigh, his grave, 
XXXVI 25. 


X WII 21 
see 


Fráochán, slain by Osgar, XXI 3. 

[Frederick (emperor) in folk legends, 
195, Jm 

Fúair-bhéal: Dubh Inbhir inghean 
Fhúair-bheóil, XLIII 16. 

Fúath Calraidhe, one of the Fían, 
ILS UG, 

Fuilteach, a hound held by Aodh 
Beag mac Finn, XVII 27. 
Futhlamh, hound loosed by 

Edoine, XXIV 14. 


Mac 


Gadal: Glas mae Gadail was in the 
EE SCL 22. 

[Gaibhdin Gabhna, in Donegal folk- 
lore, Lxx1 (note 2), — aliter Gaibh- 
neann Gabha, 209 (note 2); pa- 
rallel to Welsh Govannon, LXXXII 
sq. See also Glas Ghaibhneann and 
Goibhne.] 

Gáilían (see also Index of Places and 
Populations): Aine (gen. sg.) in- 
ghine Gáilían, XXXIII 6. 

Gaill see Index of Places and Popu- 
lations. 

Gaill-fhéith, one of Fionn’s hounds, 
NY dS 
Gaillinn, 

XIN 19. 

Gáir, hound loosed by Criomhthann 
and Conn, XXIV 25 

Gáir G[h]arbh, hound loosed by Io- 
lar Ard mac Smóil, XXIV 20. 

Gairbh-theag[h]ach (in G.): sent 
by Fionn a ainst Goll, IV 33; 
connected with Fionn, LXIV 20. 
[Cf. gairg-theaghlach, Pt. III, p. 
xcv (and footnote 1) (— poem 
XVIII 19).] 

Gal, hound loosed by Cairioll, XXIV 
17. 

Gal Gaoíthe, kinsman of Caoílte’s 
children, LXII 80, grandson of 
Rónán, 84, slain, 88. 

Gaoí D[h]earga (na G. D.), Fian 
warriors lamented by Oisín, XIX11. 

Gaoíne. 1° G. is called mac Lug[h]ach 
Lágha (i. e., Lughaidh Lágha was 


one of Fionn’s hounds, 
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his father), XXXVIII 19. 2» (The 
parent from whom he gets the name 
Mac Lughach is his mother « Lu- 
ghach »): explanation of both na- 
mes (G. and M. L.). NI 14: G. is 
the prophesied name of Lughach's 
SOM, ALIT 2XRo 27 (ij, 22 Wiss 
Lughach was mother of G., XLIII 
2, NLIV 4. 39 Mac Lughach (no 
precise identification of parent) is 
called G., NXIII 93 (cf. 92. etc.). 
See also Mac Lughach. 

Gáoth, Cuan’s hound, NVII 27. 

Gar, hound loosed by Mac Dubháin, 
NNAIY 17. 

1Garadh, ancestor of Fionn, NX XXV II, 
5, 8. 

2 Garaidh, father of Morna, VI 2. 

3 Garadh (aliler Garaidh), son of 
Morna, II 11, present at Cumhall's 
death JL (em IOV til, 27, SS 
helper of Goll and reciter of part 
of poem III 2, 24, 40; one of cl. 
Mhorna, XIX 16 ; feasts with Fionn 
XNNII 39, mentioned in connection 


with the Battle of Cnucha, 602; 
feasts with Fionn, XXIII 13; 
looses hounds  Fearán,  Foghar, 


Maoin, XXIV 11 : does battle with 
Dubh mac Diorfaidh, LXII 
83 (mentioned, 110, 168) : associated 
with Goll, LXIV 4, 26; Garaidh 
praised, LXVIII 74. See also 141 
Áodh (son of Garaidh), and Osgar 
mac Garaidh.[Garadh is associated 
with Cumhall's slayers, 8; burns 


Tits 


a house where the Fian women were 
gathered, 12: 
feud which caused the 
his brother Goll, 52.] 

Garbh, a Doghead 
XXNVIII 20. 

Garbhán: a G. was slain in Cath 
tSléiphe Füaid, XVI 15: a Doghead 
warrior named G. is slain, NX NVIII 
20. 

Garbh Crot, slain 
SJE INTE RAE 


implicated in the 
death of 


warrior, slain, 


by cl. Mhorna, 
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Garbh Doire, one of the Fían, XII 
20; his reaction to 
bell, LIII 13. 

Garbh Glüineach, a giant of the 
Füardhacht, his combat with Áodh 
mae Garaidh, LNVIII 54, 62, 73, 
77, (his son Sdirén, 43, 44), (his 
two sons, 61). 

Garbh Gréine, slain by cl. Mhorna, 
XLVIII 29. 

Gearr na gCollann,a name of Osgar's 
sword, XX 104, 105; ([Oisín's] 
sword, NNNVI 44. 

Geibhtine: grave of G. mac Mor- 

NXLII 80, (grave of mac G., 


the cleric's 


na, 
81). 

Geimhnán: Áodh ó Geimhnáin slain 
by cl. Mhorna, XLVIII 9. 

[Gerhard Gans in German folklore, 
196 (note 2).] 

Gile in Ailt, name of Caoilte’s sword, 
VII 15 (cf. Glossary s. v. ailt). 
Gille Uallcha, slain by cl. Mhorna, 

SILA AUUE SEX 

Giolla an Chüasáin, a nickname of 
Cumhall’s son before he was called 
Fionn, XV 4, 10. [Cf. supra p. 33.] 

[Giolla na gCroiceann, another name 
for Fionn, 33. « Giolla na Grakin, » 
hero of folktales, 193.] 

{Giolla Deacair: has a horse, XXXII 5 
perhaps represents death, xxxirm. 
See also Imtheacht an Ghiolla Dhea- 
cair in the Subject Index.] 

Giollannraidh, associated with the 
Fian, XVII 16; see Glossary. 

Glac mac Deirg — misprint: 
Glas mac Deirg. 

Glaisdige, an early name for Fionn, 
XV 2c (note). [Cf. supra p. xc.] 

Glais-fhian : under Fían. 

Glas :aG. is associated with cl. Mhor- 
na, HI 1; G. 
mac Deirg. G. mae Gadail, were 
members of the Fian, NII 16, 18, 
22: G. mac Edair hunts with Fionn 
and shares his adventures in a 
yn. SUL P25, EASS GE (Un He 


sce 


see 


mac Dreamhuin, G. 
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Ingair is slain by a Doghead, 
ASONOSOWIDIE 13. 

[Glas Ghaibhneann (Glas Ghaibh- 
leann, Glas Ghaibhneach), magic 
cow, Lxx1 (note 2). See also under 
«folklore: tales» in the Subject 
Index, and ef. Gaibhdin Gabhra, 
supra in this Index.] 

Glas Gréine, apparently the name 
of a banner, IV 54 (Cf. S. Laoide, 
Fian-taoithe, p. 76, q. 39, Nochtar 
Gal Ghréine re crann, Bratach Fhinn 
få garg i dtreas). 

Glasannroidh, associated with the 
Fían, XVII 16: see Glossary. 

[Glaucus, revivified in Greek legend, 
193.] 

Glüin-fhi[o|nn mac Morna, his grave 
XLII 105. 

[Gnáthaltach, ancestor of the Fo- 
thaidh, rxur.] 

Goffraigh Glinne, one of the Fian, 
XII 16. 

[Gobannilnus, Celtic name, LXXXII. ] 

Goibhne, his belt (cerios Goibhnionn) 
a precious object, VIII 11. See 
also Gabihdin Gabhna. 

[Goiscenn cerd do Chorpraighe, fa- 
ther of Caoílte, Lxix (note 2).] 

Gola, former possessor of Fionn's 
shield, XVI 27 (he was king of 
Sigear: see qq. 6, 25, 26). Gola 
Gallamhail, son of Sadán, former 
possessor of Osgar's sword, XX 12, 
13, (his daugi ter Bé Chrotha, 
IL 3 y 

1 Gol (aliter Iollann): present at 
Cumhall’s death, II 9 (ef. atso re- 
ferences at poem LXVI in this en- 
try: poem LXVI is a versiou of 
poem lI); he acts ehivalrously to- 
wards Fionn but is defeated by him 
in the Battle of Cronnmhóin, III 2, 
6, 8, 10, 13, (called Iollann, 14, 36, 
37), 15, 18-20, 22, 26-31, 34, 39, 
40 ; the name Goll is explained—he 
is defeated by Fionn in the Battle 
of Cronnmhóin, IV 4-9, (called G, 


mac Morna, 4; [G.] mac Morna, 
10, 25. 49. BBs BH, BS, Gl, CH), 13, 
18, 19, 21-24, 28, 29, 32-34, 37, 38 
([Iollann] called Goll since the 
battle of Cnucha, 39, 40), (Iollann, 
42, 48, 67), 42, 45, 46, 49-51, 56, 57, 
64, 66; an un-named daughter is 
mentioned, V 32 (cf. Iuchna infra) ; 
[G.], about to die, curses el. Bhaoís- 
gne, IX ; G., about to die, speaks 
with his wife X, 2, 4, 9, (addressed 
as a Ghuill mhic Mhorna a Moigh 
Mhaoín,13), 15 ; his daugher causes 
Fionn's death, XIX 5 (cf. Iuchna 
infra), Goll’s death lamented, 16; 
G. mae Morna harvests with Fionn 
before the Battle of the Sheaves, 
XXI 20, 25, (G. gives highminded 
counsel, 26) ; Goll’s death (fragmen- 
tary), XXII ([G.] mae Morna, 1, 
6, 8, 60), (G. mac Morna, 2, 13, 15, 
16, 30,37). G- 5.7, 9,10, (beheaded 
by Flann Rüadh, 14), (called Iol- 
lann, 38, 58, 59), (the marrow of 
all bones awarded to G., 51, 52, 60), 
(his elaim to the marrow disputed 
53, 54, 57, 58), (he slays Cumhall 
at Cnucha, 61), 62; G. mac Morna 
mhie Neamhnainn feasts with Fionn, 
XXIII 11, (G. 13) ; [Oisín] disputes 
G.'s division of hunting-spoil, X NIV 
([G.] mac Morna looses hounds 
Aran and Ard na Ségh, 14), 34, 35, 
37, 40; Goll (formerly ealled Iol- 
lann, 4), about to die, tells his 
history, XXXV (ineluding his ad- 
venture at Céis Chorainn, 108 sq.) ; 
Goll's grave, XLII 53, he raises a 
grave-stone for Ceapán mac Morna, 
84, for Dubh mac Morna and for 
Dubh Hóid mae Maoíl Tnüthaigh, 
109 ; Goll helps Fionn in IIetl, L 7, 
10, 12; Goll mentioned, LVII 28; 
G. swallowed by a péisd, LX 11; 
G. with Fionn when Manannan ar- 
rives to cause trouble, LXI 3, 16; 
G. opposes Dubh mac Díorfaidh 
LXII 69, 77, (G.'s son Criomh- 
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1 Goll — continued : 
thann, 85, 88) 108, (Patrick 
asked to pray for [G.] mac Mor- 
na, 163); G. slays the Dearg 
mac Droichil at the request of 
Fionn, LXIII ([G.] mac Morna, 
55, 62), G., O 59, (Iollann, 60, 
65), 61, 65; G. slays Maghnus, 
LNIV 1, 21-23,26,30, (G. slays Iar- 
trach, Camóg and Guillionn, daugh- 
ters of Conarán, [at Céis Chorainn], 
37, 38), (called _Iollann, 3, 5, 12, 
19, 295, Zin 239, Sila Sis. SH GD) s Gio 
opposed Cumhall at Cnucha, LXVI 
17, 26, cl. Ghuill (40) and G. mac 
Morna (50) raid Tara with Fionn, 
(description of the emblem in G. 
mac Morna's helmet, 68) (/he Iol- 
lann of 49 and 69 is clearly looked 
on by the poet as different from 
Goll) (cf. references to poem II 
at the beginning of this entry); 
G. slays Airrgheann, king of Loch- 
lainn, LXVII 19, 24 ; after a dispute 
with cl. Bhaoísgne, G. and his com- 
panions help them in an expedition 
to the Füardhacht, LXVIII 25, 
(Iolann, 29, 69), ([G.] mac Morna, 
44), 46, (G. mac Morna, 68), 69, 
74, 75, 102 ; G. disputes with Osgar 
about the rescue of Diarmaid, 
LXIX 17, 18. See also 2 Aodh 
(Goll) and and 13 Áodh (son of 
Morna) ; and for references to Goll’s 
wife see supra under Conall 
Crüachna, who was her father. 
[e Gow Me Morne », xiii (note 5); 
Fionn wins Fían headship from 
Goll, Li-L11, 1111 ; Fionn opposed to 
Goll, LX1, LXXXIV; Goll and Aodh 
mac Dáire are the same person, 
LXVI, LXIX, LXX, LXXII,  TOSOSUUN 
(note 2); Goll slays Fionn’s father, 
LXXII (note 10); Goll-poems men- 
tioned, xcv, cu, 22; Goll’s death, 
49, 52, 76 (called Jollann by Ó 
Brüadair, 76); Oséne mae Fint 
helps to defeat Gold and cland 


Morndai in Cath Sléibhe Cain, in- 
fra Addendum to Pt. III, p. LIX; 
Goll and the marrow of bones, 51 ; 
Goll defeats invaders, 148 (foot- 
note 1); Goll, in folklore, rescues 
Fionn in Lochlainn, 164.] 

[2 Goll, Fomorians or giants so named, 
Lxix.] 

3 Goll (mac ri[o]gh Uladh), his grave, 
SSILIUL Fal 

4GollGolban, one of dá righ-fhéindidh 
(sic MS) Fhian Uladh, IN 26; 
Goll Galban, a former companion 
of Oisín's, NIX 13. 

Got Dearg, hound loosed by Fáolán 
AXIV 13. 

Goth Gaoíthe, mentioned by Goll, 
IX 6; mentioned by Oisín, N XXIX 
15; grave of G. G. mac Rónáin, 
KEIT? 

[Govannon in Welsh lore, is parallel 
lo Irish Gaibhneann, LXXXII Sq., 
208.] 

Gráinne: Fachtach was her daugh- 
ter, XVII? 1, 32 (Grainne elopes 
with Díarmaid, 2, 4, 32) ; [Grainne] 
makes a sleep-song for Díarmaid, 
NANITL [G. wooed by Fionn, LIX, 
19; G. the chastest woman in the 
Fían, 154. See also Toéruigheacht 
Dhiarmada agus Ghráinne in the 
Subject Index.] 

Greallach, a Lochlannach slain by 
Osgar Wil Jl, 1G). 

[Greidawl in Welsh lore. 201.] 

{Greit mab Eri in Welsh lore, 201.] 

[Grendel in the Old English poem of 
Beowulf, 179, 184-186, 188.] 

{Grettir in Icelandic lore, 185.] 

Grinne. slain by Saturn with the 
sword that later belonged to Osgar, 
NANG: 

Grüagach (a sorl of magic being): 
a Grüugach from Sorcha comes to 
Cormac's feast and by his conduct 
towards the Fían is the cause of 
many adventures, XXIII 17, 19, 
95. PG, 28. 33, 33. 37 3978 0 IS 
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46, 48, 52, 55, 60, 61, 62, 64, 66, 
70, 71, 76, 82, 130-135, 137, 140; 
a Gruagach (= Manannán mac Lir) 
demands the protection of the Fian 
but acts treacherously towards 
imc, ILS 183, 04. UE mic 
a Grüagach (= Aonghus Og) as- 
sists the Fían, LXVIII 79, 83, 91, 
93, 95, 97. [A grüagach in a Mun- 
ster folktale is mentioned supra 
p. XXVII, l. 4.] 

Güaire, hound loosed by Cairioll, 
XXIV 17. Güaire, one of the Fían, 
XII 16 (the same, or another, Guüai- 
re, 21). Güaire,in charge of Fionns’ 
siothla (water-vessels), drops one 
of them in a spring of fresh water, 
XVII 108, 109 (called Gáaire mhac 
Neachtain, 111). Guaire Cearr, 
slain by cl. Mhorna, XLVIII 31. 
Güaire Dall, apparently a name 
for Oisin in his old age, XIII f, 2. 
[The names Güaire Dall and Guaire 
Goll are discussed supra pp. LVIII, 
2X9 229).] 

Guillionn, hound loosed by Cairioll, 
XXIV 17. Guillionn, daughter of 
Conarán, slain by Goll, LXIV 37, 
38. See also Guilleann. 

Gulban, a venomous pig, eponym of 
Beann Ghulban and cause of Díar- 
maid's death, XVIII 7, 8. Gulban 
Ghairbh-cheannach (inghean 
Sidirn), alternative eponym of 
Beann Ghulban, XVIII 8. 

[Gwallawc ap Leenawc in Welsh 
genealogy, 203.] 

[Gwyddneu, in a Welsh poem, 201, 
202.] 

[Gwydion mab Don, iu a Welsh triad, 
202.] 

[Gwynn ap Nudd, Welsh mythologi- 
cal figure, 198 sq. See also « Fionn- 
Gwynn parallel » under mythology 
in the Subject Index.] 

[Gwynn ap Nwyfre, in a Welsh triad, 
199.] 

[Gwythur in Welsh legend, 201.] 


Hector see Eachtair. 

Hecuba see Achapa. 

Helen see Eléna. 

[Herakles (Hercules): rescues The- 
seus in Hades, xxx; chokes serp- 
ents, 33; other anecdotes about 
him, 194; popular with the un- 
lettered in ancient Greece, 193; 
folktales attached to his name, 197. 
See also Earcailin this Index, and 
« Greek-Irish parallels » under « fol- 
klore: PARALLELS» in the Subject 
Index.] 

[Hippodamia, in Greek lore, corres- 
ponds to Irish Eargna, 4-5.] 

[Hrothgar in the Old English poem 
of Beomulf, 185.] 


Iácobó, slain by the sword that later 
belonged to Osgar, XX 7. 

Íaconn, one of the Fían, his death 
lamented, XII 23. 

Íaichim (Joachim): Mac ing[h]ine 
Anna is Iaichim, LXII 167. 

Íarnach, daughter of Conáran, slain 
by Goll, XXXV 125 (mis-spelt Jor- 
nach, 120); called fartrach, LXIV 
SUPERO 

Iasón, possessor of Laomedon's sword 
till killed by two serpents, X X 22- 
24. 

Íath, a doorkeeper of Fionn's, XII28. 

Ibhual, slain by Fearghus, XX 72. 

[Idris Gawr, in a Welsh triad, 202.] 

Iireann, the Infernal One, L 5. 

Ilbhreac, lover of Aoitffe inghean 
Dealbhaoíth, NV YII 4. 

fle, slain by cl. Mhorna, XLVIII 11. 

lis, slain by the sword that later be- 
longed to Osgar, XX 7. flis, former 
possessor of Osgar's sword, XX 17, 
18. 

|Inse, one of the Fian, in Bruidhean 
Gháorthainn, xxvi, Xxvu.] 

Iób[h] steals from his father Saturn 
the sword that later belonged to 
Osgar, XX 8, 9 (his son Dardanus, 
10). 
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Iobhar, father of tri righ Fhian m Brea- 
tan, XVII 15. Iobhar, father of 
sons killed by el. Mhorna, NLV HIT 
18. Cf. Iubhar. 

[Iobates, sets tasks to Bellerophon in 
Greek lore, 193.] 

Iochtar, a daughter (NLVIII 13) 
and sons of his (XLVIII 18) slain 
by cl. Mhorna. 

Iodhlann mac Iodhlaoích lamented 
by Oisín, NIN 14; Iodhlann's gra- 
ve, NLII 108. 

Iolach, son of [Oisín]. accompanies 
Osgar overseas, XXIII 99. 

Iolar Ard mac Smóil: his two 
houndsSgainnearand Gáir G[h]arbh, 
NNIYV 20. 

Iolarán mac riogh Lochlann, slain 
by Goll, LXIV 38. 

1 Iollann (— Goll) see Goll. 

2 Iollann : I.,king of Greece, feasted 
by Cormac, XXIII 3; I., son of 
Dubh Inbhir, XLIII 16; I., son 
of Lughaidh Lágha, NLIV 10; I. 
mac Finn, slain by cl. Mhorna, 
XLVIII 8. I. Dearg prepares gold 
for the béil-fhleasg of a sword- 
sheath, XLVII 35. 

[Iolo ap Huw in Welsh tradition, 
204.] 

[Iomchadh, king of Dál nAraidhe, 
father of Bran and Sgeólang, 104, 
105.] See also Corr. to Pt. II, 
NEV TIT 18, infra p. 441. 

Iorgholl: one of the Fían, XII 17; 
the unnamed daughter of an Ior- 
gholl owns precious rings, V 32. 

Iornach see Iarnach. 

Iríal, given Fearghus's sword by 
Meadhbh, XX 88, goes to Loch- 
lainn, 89. 

Iris, former possessor of Caoflte’s 
sword, oS SN JU 1í. 

Iubhar (son of the king of Leinster), 
his grave, XLII 65. Cf. Iobhar. 

[Iuchair and Iucharba in lrish my- 
thology, rxxiv (note 5), 209, 216 
(note 1).] 
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[Iuchna Ard-mhór, daughter of Goll, 
43. Cf. also poems V 32, XIX 5.] 
Iuchra, daughter of Ábhartach, chan- 
ges her rival Aoíffe into a heron, 
VIII 4-6 (ef. note on 6b). 

Iú(i)l Sésair (Julius Caesar), men- 
tioned in a poem on the listory of 
Osgar’s sword, XX 52, 53. 


[Judas, Oedipus 
his name, 197.] 


story attached to 


[Komaitho, giant's daughterin Greek 
lore, 193.] 

[Kulhwch, Welsh hero, 4, 199. See 
also Nulhurch and Olwen in the 
Subject Index.] 


Labhar Tuinne : see Éanna. 

Labhraidh : Labhraidh Láimh-dhearg 
(of cl. Rónáin) accompanies Osgar 
overseas NNIII 104 ; Labhraidh, a 
Doghead, slain, XN XVIII 20; Aill- 
bhe, inghean Labhraidh  Láimh- 
dheirg, was wife of Daighre, XLIII 
28; Labhraidh Gaol, a foreigner, 
promises to defend Almha, XLVIII 
12, (slain by cl. Mhorna, 14). [Labh- 
raidh Loingseach has horse's ears, 
156 (note 2).] 

Laighne, son of the king of the Fo- 
morians, invades Ireland and is 
tricked by Fionn, LIN 2, 17, 35. 

Laimheadhon (Laomedon of Troy), 
former possessor of Osgar’s sword, 
AX 18, 22, 24, 26, 30, (his son 
Primh 31, 32). 

Láimh-thrén, associated with el. 
Mhorna, III 5 (ef. note, Pt. III, 
p. 11). 

Laoghaire, excelled by Cú Chulainn 
in the Muin-reamhar episode, XX 
61, 62, 65, 66 (and note thereto 
supra). 

Laoídh, hound loosed by Colla mae 
Caoilte, XNIV 21. 

Láom, hound loosed by Conán maç 
in Léith, XXIY 19, 
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Latharn: grave of Conn mac La- 
thairne, NLII 51. 

Lathoirt inghean Dhá Neasa, mo- 
ther of Osgar, XLIII 10. 

Leacach and Leacán were among 
Cormac’s Norse rearguard who were 
defeated after refusing to entertain 
some of the Fian, VI 13, 20. 

Leagan Lüaimhneach accompanies 
Osgar on an overseas expedition, 
XATI 103; his grave, XLII 63; 
slain by cl. Mhorna, XLVIII 6. 

Léan from whom Loch Léin is named, 
see Glossary s. v. lir. 

Leann-cháomh, one of the women 
of the Fían, XII 30. 

Lear: see the genitive form Lir. 

Leasgor, a Doghead, slain, XXXVIII 
20. 

Leigean, hound loosed by Condn mac 
in Léith, NNIV 19. 

Léim ar Lith, hound loosed by Cáol 
Crédha, NNIV 10. 

Lé[ijr Büaidh, hound loosed by Mac 
Lughach, XXIV 18d note 

Leógha, a warrior who aids Goll, 
ir gx 

Liag: see Mac Léig. 

Líath Lüachra (see also his son 
Conán): L. L. opposes Dubh mac 
Diorfaidh, LXII 78 (clann in Líath 
Lüac|h]ra, 80); an L. L. is appa- 
rentlv slain by Criomhthann at 
Cnucha, LXVI 14, but later in the 
poem a’ L. a Lúachras assists in 
slaving Cumhall at Cnucha, 17, in 
I L. isslainby Fionn, 25 (cf. aie 
ó Charn fFionnachair, 26); an L. 
a Lúachair Dheaghaidh is killed by 
Caoílte’s sword, XLVII 8: fri meic 
in Léith lamented, XIX 11. 

Liffe, inghion Rónáin Bhreagh, leaves 
her name on an estuary, I 11. 

Líomhtha(ch) see Lon mac Liomh- 
tha. 

Lir (genitive case): Ddolghus ... mac 
Lir Silhe Fionnachaidh, XLIII 18 ; 
Manannán mac Lir, LXI 18, [Cf, 
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supra p. 210, where the father of 
Manannán mac Lir and of the 
Welsh Manawydan ab 1 lyris discuss- 
ed.] 

[Lieu (Llew), in Welsh mythology, 
LXXXIII, 204 (note). See also Lugh.] 

[Lludd Liaw Ereint, Welsh equiva- 
lent to Irish Núadha Airgead-lamh, 
201.] 

[Llyr Merini, in Welsh genealogy, 
203.] 

Lobhar Tuinne: see Éanna. 

Loch inghean Mhaic-niadh was mo- 
ther of Nüadha Fionn Figeas, 
NLIII 9. 

Lodharn : after Éachtach had slain 
Dáolghus mac Caoil as he defended 
Fionn (XVIII 23) she slew Lodh- 
orn (28) as he also defended Fionn ; 
grave of « Logharn ua Baoisgne » 
and of his brother Dáolghus, XLII 
98; Dáolghus mac Caoíl and Lodh- 
arn mac Caoil are great-grandsons 
of Cumhall, XLIII 22 (cf. 20, 21). 

Loingseach mac Domhnainn was 
slain by Caoilte’s sword, XLVII 7. 

Loinn Chrüaidh, hound loosed by 
Dáire Dearg, XXIV 18. 

Lomnochtach receives from Caladh 
the sword called Caladh-cholg (XX 
54- 5b — see note supra p. 46), 
which later was won from him by 
Cu Chulainn when, because of the 
woman Fionn-cháomh, Lomnoch- 
tach had invaded Ireland (XX 56- 
60). 

{Lomnae, a jester whose head talks 
after death, Lwir.] 

Lon mac Liomhtha, a smith from 
Lochlainn, challenges some of the 
Fían to a race and gives them 
swords, XXXVI 16, 30, 38 (his 
mother is called Líomhthach, 17). 
See also Mac an Luin. 

Longa Luingseach, apparently a 
Lochlannach in Cormac’s service, 
slain by Osgar, VI 19. 

Lonn, an eachlach of Fionn's, XII 26, 
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Lorcán, addressed hy Fearghus, who 
recites NXXVIII (see qq. 1, 40). 

[Lorcán mac Luirc, hero of a folk 
helper-tale, xxiv, xxxix, XL.] 

[Lothar, one of the three Finn Eamh- 
Na, LXXXVIII (note 5).] 

Luachair, danghter of Crúacha Ceard, 
burnt by cl. Mhorna, XLVIII 23. 

Luchar, XVII 79 (but see the note 
supra p. 39, and cf. Glossary s.v. 
Iucha[i]r) ; Luchar inghean Mhaic- 
niadh bears two sons to Fionn 
SUP 17. 

Lucra, maker of Manannán's shield, 
AVI 0 

Ludar fights the Fian in the Füar- 

. dhacht, LX VT 48, 63: 

Lugh: L. lámh-fhada, a hero com- 
parable to Diarmaid, VI 29; L. 
lámh-fhada slain by the sons of 
Cearmaid Mil-bhéal after possessing 
the Corr-bholg made by Manannán, 
VIII 16 : L. beheads Balor, XVI 10, 
called mac inghine [Baloir], 11, and 
L. lámh-fhada, 12; Cáol Crédha is 
called mac Logha, NXIII 51, 52 
(see supra Cáol Cródha); L. is 
father of Cnü Dheireóil, XXXII 
5: L. 's kinship with certain mem- 
bers of the Fían, XLIV 1, his mo- 
ther kithne, 2 Iba was father of 
Cnü Dheireóil and son of Fithne, 
XLV 3, is called L. mac Céin mhic 
Cáinte, 4, as king of Ireland fights 
Fomorians, 5, slays Balor, 6. [Lugh- 
story, XLIX, 165 (poem XLIV, note 
cw 205 2785 Ihe Saks (Ces. 
LXXXIV (note 4 — p. LXXXV); L. a 
god, rxxi (note 6), LXXVI, LXXVII 
(note 5); Lugh-Lleu parallel, uxxv- 
LXXVI, 204 (note1) : Lugh-Nofne pa- 
rallel, xxix ; Lugh-Fionn parallel, 
LXXXI-LXXXV ; by-names Lughaidh, 
Mac Lughach, cte., LxXX-LXXXH, 
205.8 and Addenda ; Lugh — ' Glea- 
ming One’, xxxv, and infra Ad- 
dendum to Pt. TIT, p. 207; almost 
all the ancient Irish claimed descent 


from Lugh, 206-208, 217.] See also 
Cian, Lughach, 1 Lcvghaidh, in 
this Index; and under «folklore: 
TALES: Balor-Lugh cycle», in the 
Subject Index. 
Lugha mac Cairill, one of the Fían, 
LNIV i$. 
Lughach : daughter of Fionn, mother 
(by Dáire) of Gaoíne who is also, 
called Mac Lughach, XI 11-14; L., 
fosterchild of Eochaidh rl in tstodha 
bears Mac Lughach to Dáire, XLII 
22,35; L., daughter of Fionn, bears 
Gaoine to Dáire, XLÍİİ 5, XLIV å. 
[Cf. supra pp. 23, 206, 207 (and 
Addendum infra).] See also Mac 
Lughach. 


1 Lughaidh (Lughaidhs connected 


by their story, or their relatives; 
with the god Lugh): Lughaidh Mae 
Con meic Mhaic-níadh (his grave), 
XLII 67 [The Mac Con and Maic- 
nía connection is discussed supra, 
p. LXXII (note 1) and p. 205]; 
Lughaidh Lágha (mentioned as a 
hero), VI 26; his son Gaoine, 
XXXVIII 19 (and note thereto, 
supra p. 91 ; cf. infraMac Lughach) 
fights the Dogheads (and is called 
Cáol Cródha, ib. 21 — seethe note 
supra p. 92): Mac Lughach of 
XLII 5 is understood in a late 
tract to mean the son of Lughaidh 
lágha (note on the stanza supra 
p. 98) ; L. L 's wife was Dath-chaoín 
XLIII 7; Uirne, mother of the 
hound Bran, bore Cáol Cródha to 
L. L., NLIV 8-10 (and note thereto 
supra p. 104). [Lughaidh Láighdhe 
embraces the hateful hag who re- 
veals herself as the sovranty of 
Ireland, supra, p. xLv1 (note 3), 
p. 29 (note on poem XIII 41).] 
[Lughaidh Cál. Lughaidh Corb, etc. 
by-names of the god Lugh, supra 
p. 206.] See also Lugh, Lughach 
and Mac Lvghach. 

2 Lughaidh (various Lughaidhs): a 
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L. was són of Aodh Ollach son of 
Cumhall, XI 7; L. 6 Lfath-druim 
(one of the Fían) goes hunting, 
XVII 14; L. mae Áonghusa is a 
pliysieian and heals Fionn, XVIII 
29,30; L. [Daill-éigeas] slays Fear- 
ghus, XX $87 (and note therete 
supra, p. 47); Dubh miae Luigh- 
dheach is slain by Goll, XXII 3, 4; 
Lorcán mae Luighdheach Lain is 
addressed by the reciter of 
XXXVIII 1; mac Luighdheach is 
slain by Fionn, XLVII 10; the 
three sons of Lughaidh mac Croim- 
chinn are slain by cl. Mhorna, 
XLVIII 31, 37. 

Lughaine, 
Caladh-cholg, a sword whieh ulti- 
mately belonged to Osgar, XX 90- 
DS. 


Lunna, a Lochlannach in Cormac’s 
service, attacked by Fionn’s men, 
NOM GS Tal, ill 

Ltath, one of Fionn's three eachla- 
Cine, SU QE 

Lüth Deas, hound ioosed by Daighre, 
XXIV 16. 

Lüth na Lon, hound loosed by Mac 
Reiche, XXIV 15, 


onetime owner of the 


Mac an Luin: 1° Fionn's sword, 
XXIV 38, 78, (how obtained, 
XXXVI 42); 2° apparently a war- 
rior, XLVII 9, 

Mac an Óig see Mac ind Cc. 

Mac an Truim, hound loosed by 
Osgar, XXIV 10. 

Mac Con, a Mumhain Mhic Con, 
XVI 57. [Lughaidh mac Maic- 
n'adh and Mac Con have the same 
story attached to them, LVI-LVII ; 
Lugh — Mac Con — Maie-nía. 205 
(and Addenda) (cf. rxxix).] 

Mac Cuill: Kitheór is called Mae 
Cuil after his shield, XVI 30, is 
killed at cath Tailtean, 31. 

Mac Cumbhaill see Fionn. 

Mac Criomhthainn cee M4allradhs 
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Mac Daire see Mac Lughach and 
Gaoine: 

Mac Deighe, one of the Fian, XII 
19, 

Mac Deithchill, one of Fian, XII 19. 
Cf. supra Deicheall Duibh-rinn. 

Mac Dobhair helps Mac Lughach in 
battle, LXVIII 21. 

Mac Düach, cleric addressed by the 
reciter of XVIII 33. 

Mac Dubháin looses hounds Rian and 
Gar, XXIV 17. Cf. Dubhan. 

Mac Edoine looses hounds Cas-lüath 
and Futhlamh, XXIV 14. Cf. Ea- 
dan. 

Mac Fáobhair is slain by Osgar in 
the Füardhacht, LXVIII 52, 58, 
65, 70. 

Mac Fiodhbhaidhe, mentioned as 
ihe owner of a hound, XLVIII 38. 

{Mac ind Óc,a youthful god, Lxxvri ; 
see also Áonghus Óg.] 

Mac Lé[i]g. one of the Fían, LXVII 
20. 

Mac Lughach is one of sixteen Fían 
raiders of Tara, II 35 (= LXVI 
47); is the son of Fionn's son and 
daughter, IV 14 : fights with Fionn's 
men against Cormac’s Norse rear- 
guard, VI 13, 20, 31 ; called Gaoíne 
because his birth was a gaotne (see 
Glossary) and called M. L. after his 
mother, XI 14; grave of «Mac 
Lughdhach » XXI 31: M. L pre- 
sent at the dispute about the mar- 
row-hones, XXII 39, 52, 53; ac- 
companies a grüagach to the East 
and has adventures there, NIU 
43, 64, 74, (called Mac Dáire, Wi 
83), 84, 85, 89, 91, 92, (called 
Gaoine, 93), 97, 212, 225 (ef. supra 
Cáol CGrédha); looses hounds Cuir- 
theach and Lé[i]r Buaidh, XXIV 
18; killed in cath Gabhra, XXVII 
2; M. L., with others of the Fían, 
races the smith Lon mac Líomhtha 


and is given a sword, the Éachtach, 
MN NOVTR 92 44. Canina ic a Map 
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Lughach Lágha» XXXVII 19 
(e Mae Lughach » is buried beside 
Caol, 39) (see Cáol Cródha) ; M. L. 
was with Oisin at cath Gabhra, 
XNNNIN 15, 27, 86; the youthful 
deeds and naming of M. L., who was 
son of Dáire and of a stodh-dweller’s 
foster-child, Lughach, XLII 3, 5, 
oil, 47. Sec WG IL. Gallant Garine. 
was son of Daire and of Fionn’s 
daughter, Lughach, XLIV 4; M.L.'s 
soul fights for Fionn in Hell, L 13: 
M. L.’s whistle mentioned, LIII 
4; M. L. hunts a magic pig, LIV 
26; resists au invader and sup- 
ports Oisín, INO! 75, 110, 168; 
mentioned as one of the Fian, 
LNIV 16; is one of sixteen Fían 
raiders of Tara, LXVI 47 (= Ill 
35), his shield-emblem described. 
70; was one of the Fían when 
Airrghean invaded Ireland, LNVII 
20: strikes Conán with his fist and 
shares in a subsequent Fían expe- 
dition to the Füardhacht, LNVIII 
18, 21-24, 63. [M. L. may have 
once been identical with Lugh, 
LXXIX and 207 ; parallels to M. L., 
as a baby, choking a stoat, 33; 
said to be the son of Lughaidh, 
Lágha (who was son of Dáire), 
206 (note 10); explanation of his 
name,206 sq.] See also Cáol Cródha 
and Gaoine, and cf. Lugh and 
Lughach and 1 Lughaidh. 

Mac Luighdheach see under 2 Lu- 
ghaidh. 

Mac Míleadh see Milidh 

Mac Morna see Goll. 

Mac Murchadha [i. e. Diarmaid, 
+ 1171]: Fionn prophesies the evil 
he will bring on Ireland. XLIV 10. 

Mac Heiche looses the hounds Sgath 
Ur and Lúáth na Lon, XXIV 15. 
Mac Reithe questions the invader 
Dubh mac Dforfaidh, LNIT 18 ; Mac 
Reithe’s wife 
LAV ?, 16. 


is proved chaste, 
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Mac Róigh see Fearghus. 

Mac Samhain was Fionn's judge, 
awl 2, 

Mac Smóil see under Smól. 

Mac Suirn see Dubh mac Dior- 
faidh. 

Mac Troghain imprisons some of 
WS Jess SILI slat, IS 

Mac Ua Neachta lamented by 
Caoilte XIX 13. [The Mac Ua of 
this name is descended from, or 
modelled ou, an older Macu, see 
note supra p. Lxiil.] 

Maghnus Mor (son of the king of 
Norway) is captured abroad by 
sixteen of the Fian, LXVII 36; he 
invades Ireland and is slain by 
Goll, LENIN 7-10, 15, 2% 21 2S, 
29, 31, 33, 34. [Prose tale about 
how Fionn invaded the dominions 
of Maghnus, X; in which 
Fionn defeats (byt does not slay) 
Maghnus, when he invades Ireland, 
148 (note 1); Magnus Barelegs in- 
vades Ireland (A.D. 1101, 1102 — 
slain 1102), 149. See also Maine ] 

Maic-nia: grave of Lughaidh mac 
Con mheic Mhaic-níadh, NLII 67 ; 
Loch is inghean Mhaic-níadh, NL III 
9, Luchar is inghean Mhaic-níadh, 
17. [Téite daughter of Maic-nia 
is mentioned, Lyn: Maic-nía is a 
single compound word, 205 (note 
7): Lugh is perhaps identical with 
Maic-nía in origin, see supra Mac 
Con.] 

Máigh. hound loosed by [Cairioll] ó 
Conbhróin, NNIV 12. 

Maighean, Fionn’s wife, fails in a 
chastity test, LNW 14 (recte Maighi- 
nis, see note thereto, supra p. 160). 
Maighinis. Crüacha Ceard’s sis- 
ter, is killed by cl. Mhorna, NLVITI 
Dus 

[Máillén mac Miodhna (197, 198) 
see Aillén mac Miodhna.] 

Maine: a M. is one of the Fían, XII 
17, his death lamented 23; a M, 


poem 
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is a musician, XVII 21 ; M. son of 
Feardhomhan is slain by cl. Mhor- 
na, NLVIII 2. [Maine of Acallam 
na Senórach is hardly identical 
with Maghnus, supra p. 150, 1. 2.] 

Mal, see his son Eochaidh Baill- 
dearg. 

Mana Falüis, son of Dardanus, one- 
time possessor of Osgar's sword, 
ROX la 16, 

Manainne (apparently genitive case 
of a person's name), V1 34. 

Manannán makes a magic 
bholg irom the skin of the trans- 
iÍormed Aoíffe, VIII, 2, 7, 10, 11, 
18 (see supra Corr-bholg) ; «auses 
Lucra to make the shield whieh 
later belonged to Fionn, XVI 15, 
16, 1$. 20, 21, 25, 33, 36-38 (see 
infra Sean-choll Snigheach); his 
daughter Craoíbh-fhionn is wife of 
Éanna mac Lobhair Thuinne, XVII 
71; M., in disguise, tries to injure 
the Fían, LXI (called Manannán 
6, 22; Manannán mae Lir, 18). 
[Said by Cormae to have been 
looked on as god of the sea by the 
ancient Irish, LVI, Lxx1iv (note 5); 
appears in unpleasant shapes, 142 ; 
hero in a folk helper-tale, 178 (note 
1); is equivalent to Welsh Man- 
awydan ab Llyr (see next entry in 
this Index). See also Cutreadh 
Mhaoil Ut Mhanannáin in the 
Subject Index.] 

[Manawydan (Welsh mythological 
figure), 210 (note +). The common 
spelling Manawyddan arose through 
misunderstanding of the more ar- 
chaie spelling: see note by I. Wil- 
liams in the Bulletin of the Board 
of Celtie Studies, I1I, 49 — inform- 
ation kindly supplied by Mr. K. 
Jaekson.] Cf. supra Manannan. 

Manradh, one of the Fían, XII 21. 

[Máodhóg (Saint, T 626) : Fionn fore- 
tells his coming, Lx11 (note 2).] 

Maoin, hound loosed by Garaidh, 


corr- 
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XXIV 11. Maoin (a person), see 
her father Smól. 

Maol, one of Fionn's fools (óinmhide), 
NII 27. Maol Chiar, possessor of 
Osgar's sword after Osgar, N X 107, 
108. Maol Dearg, son of the reci- 
ter of NLVIII , is slain by cl. 

XLVII] 34. Maol Ea- 
naigh, planter of Dáire's grave- 
stone, XLII 58, Maiol Eanaigh's own 
gravestone is planted by a Dáire, 
87. Maol Garbh, father of Dubh 
Dala, LIV 8. Maol Mithigh, fa- 
ther of trí Duibh, NXII 6 (see 
supra Dubh). Maol Tnuthaigh, 
father of Dubh Róid, XLII 109. 
Maol Tuile, Caoílte's son, slain by 
a magic pig, LIV 19. 

Maolan, one of the Dogheads, is 
slain, XXXVIII 20. 

[Maponus (Celtic name): map = 
mae, LXXVI; -on- in god-names, 


Mhorna, 


LXXXIV.] 

Marbhadh na gCat, hound loosed 
by Áodh Beag, XXIV 19. 

Meadhbh: she inherited Fearghus's 
sword, NX 88. [M. is a goddess, 
215 (note 1) : cf. further references, 
BEriu eV. 15-16.| 

Meall, one of Fionn’s fools (óinmhide), 
XII 27. 

[Meargach invades Ireland, 148 (no- 
ue iD] 

Measgor, one of the Dogheads, is 
slain, XXXVIII 20. 

Mleilge: see Mothla mac Meilge. 

Meirge na mBan bhFionn, Osgar's 
standard, L XII 70. 

Menelaus : see Minélus. 

[(Miadhach takes the place of the 
Aoíffe of poem VIII (ef. supra 3 
Aoiffe) in another version of the 
story, supra p. 21.] 

[Midas, in Greek legend, has ass's 
ears, 156 (note 2).] 

[Midhir, a síodh-dweller,  elopes 
with Éadaoin, xtvu (note 3).] 

Milidh: the sons of M. slay the sons 
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of Cearinaid Mil-bhéal, VIII 17; 
Mac Míleadh was one of the Tian, 
XII 10; Barrán inac Milidh is slain 
by Osgar at the Battle of Gabhair, 
NNXIX 81, and he slew sons of 
Caoílte and Osgar there, 85. 

Minélus (Menelaus),former possessor 
of Osgar’s sword, NX 2, his wife, 
34. 

[Minos and the Minotaur, 192; Mi- 
nos is luved by Skylla, ib.] 

[Miodhach, in  Bruidhean  Cháor- 
thainn, XXVI, XXVIIL] 

[Mo Chaoí of Nendrum (Saint), lives 
long listening to a bird from Pa- 
radise, xxin.] 

Modh Smala mac Smoil: see under 
Smól. 

Modha watches a ford on behalf of 
cl. Mhorna, III 10. 

Mogh Corb chatha Gabhra was son 
of Fionn’s Samhaoir, 
XLIII 29. 

Mogh Smala mac Smóil: see under 


daughter, 


Smól. 

[Mogons, a Celtic god-name, rxxv1ii, 
LXXXJI.] 

[Moighre (Laidhre) Borb invades 
Ireland, 148 (note 1).] 

Moing-fhionn’s grave, XLII 97. 

Moireann see Muirne. 

Mongan is killed by cl. Mhorna, 
XLVIII 36. [Mongán, 7th-century 
Ulster king, Lvi; Mongán, a síodh- 
dweller, Lvi] 

Morann : deich Morinn muighe Taill- 
lean were in the Fían, NII 12; 
Criomhall had a son Morann, XI 8; 
a Morann's daughter was abducted 
in despite of Conall [Cearnach], 
NNNIII 4. [The name Morann re- 
places the girl's name Juchra in 
another version of the story of 
poem VIII, supra p. 21.] 

Mór-láoch: his son Uar-gháoth is 
slain by Aeneas, NN 43, 44. 

Morna: see Clann Mhorna, and 
the names of particular sons (Art, 
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Barrán, Ceapan, Conan, Dubh, 
Dubh-chosach, Dubh-thnüthach, 
3 Garadh, Geibhtine, Glúin- 
fhionn, Goll, Sein-én). See also 
2 Garaidh and Neamhnann, who 
are both reckoned as father of 
Morna. 

[Moro Oervedawe : his horse required 
to hunt the Twrch Trwyd, 200.] 
Mothla mac Meilge, king of Egypt, 

slain in Cruithean-tüath, NVI 22. 

Muc Smolach mac Smoil, slayer 
of Goll: see under Smól. 

Muin-reamhar mac Eirghinn des- 
erts his post through fear of the 
giant Lomnochtach, NN 61-65, 
67-69. [Cf. supra p. 46.] 

[Muircheartach mac Earca, reíe- 
rence to the story of his death, 
cxvi (note 1).] 

Mluire (the Blessed Virgin), XVI 63, 
FNIT 222. 

Muireadhach : the house of M. mae 
Flainn mentioned, VI 34; deich 
Muireadhaigh in the Fian, XII 13. 

Muireann, Oisín’s wife, XLIII 11. 

Muiridh: faithche Mac Muireadha 
(place where horses raeed), XIII 3. 

Muirne [Thisnominative form is sug- 
gested supra pp. 105, 106, and is 
guaranteed by the early-13th-cen- 
tury (?) interpolator of LU, who 
writes Murni Mun-c[h]aimn a hainm, 
ll. 3160-3161 (ed. Best and Bergin); 
the epithet mun-c[h]domh appears 
also in Duanaire Finn, NLIV 2 
(cf. also infra Corrigendum to NVI 
39). In Duanaire Finn the seribe’s 
nominative and accusative forms 
are: Moireann, 1113; Muirn, NVI 
39 (apparently guaranteed by the 
metre), XLIII 1, MII 327 
(one syllable wanting in both iu- 
stances), NLIV 2 and XLV 9 (one 
syllable might be inserted in both 


and 


instanees).] Moireann is abducted 
by Fionn’s father, II 153; Muirn is 
abducted by Cumhall, XVI 39; 
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Fionn is called mac Muirne, IN 30, 
SL. 205 SOIL 22815 Zn SOI J7, 
OS SOIDS Ws ILS IOC ahs 153, LATI 
44, LXIX 4; he is called Fionn 
mac Muirne, XVIII 3, XLII 96; 
M. is Fionn’s mother, XLIII I, 


XLIV 2, 12; M. is daughter of 
Tadhg son of Núadha, XLV 9 
(cf. XV 2). 


Muirtheimhne : deich Muirtheimhne 
na mara in the Fían, XII I5. 

[Murchadh replaces Céadach in one 
version of a folktale, 178 (note 1).] 


[Naoínne, see Noinne.] 

Naoise (Ulidian hero) is mentioned, 
AXAN 79. 

[Nár, one of the three Finn Eamhna, 
Lxxvin (note 5).] 

Neacht: see Mac Ua Neachta. 

Neachtan: his son Güaire is men- 
tioned, XVII 111. [Nechtu Scé- 
ne's sons and Cú Chulainn, 187.] 

Neamhnann: Uí Neamhnainn har- 
vest with the Fían before the Battle 
of the Sheaves, XXI 14; Goll is 
called Goll mac Morna mhic Neamh- 
nainn, XXIII II. See also CáoI 
Cródha ta Neamhnainn. 

[Neamh-nüall (Neanüall) see Nüa- 
dha.] 

[Nefyn, niece of Gwynn in Welsh lore, 
204.] 

Néimh (accusative case),hound|oosed 
by Uath na Sealg, XXIV 24. 

Neimheadh, father of Stárn and 
grandfather of Gulba, XVIII 8. 

[Niall Naoi-ghiallach kisses a hate- 
ful hag who reveals herself as so- 
vranty, XLvI (note 3).] 

Niamh (?), a hound, see Néimh. 

[Níamh:her father in Tir na nÓg 
is to lose his crown to Oisín, 4 
(note 2).] 

[Nisos, is betrayed by his daughter 
in Greek legend, 192.] 

Niül, possessor of the sword Uar- 
gháoth, which was later named 
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Caladh-cholg after Niül's daugh- 
ter, XX 50-54. 

[Noénde, see Noinne.] 

Nóin (accusative case), hound loosed 
by Osgar mac Croimghinn, XXIV 
205 

[Nomne: he belongs to the Lugh- 
Conmhac-Tadhg  deity-group, p. 
LXXX; his story is like the Lugh- 
story, pp. LXXIII (note 1), LXXIX, 
4 (note 2 — p. 5); his father is 
Umhall or  Neamh-nüall, 
(and ib. note 4).] 

Nuadha (see also his son Tadhg); 
Nüadha Fionn Eigeas was son of 
Loch, XLIII 9. [N. Neacht, an- 
cestor of Fionn, Lv, ancestor of the 
Fothaidh, Lxur; N. and Umbhall 
perhaps different names for the 
same ancestor-deity, LXXVI, LXXVII, 
LXXXI; N. Neacht, N. Fionn Fáil 
and N. Deagh-lamh are all syno- 
nyms for the same divine Núadha, 
LxxvII (note I); N. was a god, 
LXXvil (note 5), Lxxx1; N. 
Neanüall (corrupt tradition in Kea- 
ting's Forus Feasa), nxxviu (note 
5 — p. LXXIX); Nüadha-Cían-Dáire 
deity-group, Lxxix, 206, 208; N. 
Airgead-lámh equivalent to Welsh 
Nudd Law Ereint, 201 (note 1); 
N., ancestor of nearly all the Irish, 
208.] 

[Nudd Law Ereint: see Nuadha.] 


LXXIX 


son of 


[Odysseus and Polyphemus in the 
Odyssey, 193.] 

[Oenomaus story in ancient Greek 
lore corresponds to the story of 
Áodh Rinn in Irish lore, pp. xxiv 
(note 3), 4, 5.] 

Óg: 1° son of Fionn, slain by cl. 
Mhorna, XLVIII 8. 29 see Mac 
ind Óc. 

Oilill: deich nOilealla a hÉdar in the 
Fían, XII I2, an Olilil's death 
lamented, 24; an O. son of Eó- 
ghan, was cousin of Cumhall aud 
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father of Dáire, XI 4; an O. son 
of Eóghan is grandfather of Dáire 
Dearg, XLII 5; Cathaoir mac Oi- 
lilla entertains Fionn, NIII 12; 
the blind poet of Oilill (Meadhbh’s 
husband) slays Fearghus, NX 89d 
note; Samhaoir was wife of the 
son of an (Qs ACHT 29; an (Qu ng 
slain by el. Mhorna, XLVIII 5 
(cf. 19, 20, where there is also 
mention of an O. slain by them). 


Oisín: O. mentioned, I Í, Eargna 


loved by [Os mac Finn, 2f (O., 22 
[cf. supra, p. 4]; O. main reciter 
of poem II (= LXVI), is addressed 
by Caoilte, II 1, [O.] replies, 2, as 
reciter (« mise ») reckons himself 
among the sixteen who raided Ta- 
ra with Fionn, 34 ; O. opposes Goll 
at Cronnmhóinn, III 29, 32; O., 
reciter of IV (cf. 68, 69), refuses 
to oppose Goll at Cronumhóin, 10 ; 
O. laments his past glory and tells 
of the hidden treasures of the Fian, 
W (mus 2274 ZENS (OL TANS Oe OT 
Cormac’s Norse rearguard, V1 14, 
rescued by Osgar, 17-18, praised 
as a warrior by the reciter, 30; O. 
iuterlocutor, Caoilte main speaker, 
VIII 1, 3, 15; O. mae Finn men- 
tioned as a possible husband for 
Goll’s widow, X 5; O. mentioned 
as Fionn's son, XI 9, the five sons 
of O. listed, 10; O. mae Finn 
mentioned as a member of the 
Fían, XII 10, his five sons listed, 
11; O. with Fionn when Fionn, 
exercising the black horse, comes 
to a magic house of torment, XIII 
(called Gúaire Dall, 1-2: see note 
supra p. 27) (called O., 31) (is the 
reciter of the poem, 44a note); 
reciter of XVIII (see specially the 
opening stanzas and st. 17, and the 
end stanzas from 106), (O. is named 
in stanzas 17 and 19, but in the 
main action (the finding of Caoílte's 
siothul, 23-99) he plays no part; 
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O. helps, Fionn against Diarmaid’s 
daughter, X V 111 27 ; he is addressed 
by Caoilte, XIX 10, 18, 19; [O] 
mac Finn recites XX (see 111); 
O. was present at the Battle of the 
Sheaves and recites the poem about 
it, AXI (cJ. note on 20-21); O. 
recites poem XXII (on Goll’s 
death) (called O., 1; úa Cumhaill, 
17, 31) ; O. almost certainly is the 
reciter of XXIL (addressed as O. 
160, 209, 224, 226), (referred to as 
O. mae Finn, 220), (the poem is 
mainly about Osgar, who is describ- 
ed as the son of Oisín in 37, 94 and 
139), (two other sons of Oisín's, 
called Oisin and Iolach, are men- 
tioned, 99); O. looses the hounds 
Büadhach and Abhlach, XXIV $8; 
an un-named reciter (doubtless O:- 
sin) laments the greying of his 
black hair, XXV ; O., the reciter, 
is an old man living with clerics, 
XXVI 3; an un-named reciter 
(probably Oisín) bewails the loss 
of the Fian, NNVII ; an un-named 
reciter (not Oisín: see st. 4) says 
that O. was present at a hunt on 
Sliabh gCúa, XXVHI 4; O., an 
old man, reeites XXIX 3; O. com- 
plainsof the hunger of Ceall Chrion- 
Ilocha, NNN; O., the reciter of 
XNNII (see 11) has memories 
aroused by the baying of a hound ; 
Op, reciter (ui SSVI (ea Bo 3k 
took part in a race with a magic 
smith andreceived his sword Gearr 
na gColann (44) ; O., reciter of the 
genealogical part of NXXVIT, is 
called O. in 1, and says he is son 
of Fionn in 9; O. mac Finn men- 
tioned, XXNVIĦII 31; O. tells of 
Osgar’s grave and the Battle of 
Gabhair, XXXIX (addressed by 
Patriek as O, 15 2, OS Ge nds 
Finn, 3, 6), (Osgar is described as 
his son, 20, 64, 74, 79, 87), (another 
son of his mentioned, 88); O. is 
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Oisin — continued: 


perhaps the reeiter of XLI (ef. 1 
and 2 with 19), and, if so, was 
present when Mae Troghain im- 
prisoned some of the Fían and the 
bird-crib was made; O. raises a 
grave-stone over two sons of the 
king of Lochlainn, XLII 91; O. 
mae Finn’s mother was Dearg’s 
daughter, XLIII 2, Oisín's wives, 
10, 11); O. (see opening stanza) 
recites XLV (on Cnü Dheireóil) ; 
Oisín's mother was Cruith-gheal, 
daughter of the Dearg, and he was 
cousin of Fiamhain, XLVE 1, 2,3; 
O. was present when Fionn offered 
his sword for contest, NLVII 21; 
O. is wounded by cl. Mhorna, 
XLVIII 17; O. recites part, at 
least, of Fionn's prophecy, XLEX 
1 (but see 16) ; Fionn appears from 
Hell and speaks to O., L 1, 3, 20; 
O. is baptized by Patrick and called 
Art, LI 3, 5; O. (see 18) says he 
prefers the sounds of the Fiana to 
the cleric’s bell, LIII; O. (see su- 
pra p. 122, note on 7c) laments his 
old age in Elphin, LV; dialogue 
between Oisin and Patrick, in which 
O. praises Fionn and his compa- 
nions and Patrick says that Fionn 
is ihm Hel JLAVIUL i, 125 22): (9x 
describes the hunt on Slíabh na 
mBan bhFionn to Patrick, LVIII 
2; O. (cf. 40) tells the story of 
Laighne's invasion (poem LIX), 
and is addressed by Patrick as 
mac Blaidhe inghine in Deirg (5); 
O. swallowed by and rescued froin 
the péisd of Lough Derg, LX 9, 15; 
O. recites LXII (see 32-36, 110, 
142), (he is insulted by Caoilte 
and his old age in Croim-linn pro- 
phesied, 30, 32), (quarrels with 
Fionn concerning the headship of 
the Viana, 140-164), (argues with 
Patrick about seeking Heaven for 
himself and his Fían friends, 165, 


169); O. is mentioned, LXIV 16; 
the chastity of Oisín's wife is tested, 
JLOSW Bo 138 ILSAVI 5,2 e Ji il, Ag 
O. tells the story of Airrgheann’s 
invasion to Patriek, LXVII 1; O., 
playing fitheheall with Fionn, is 
helped by Diarmaid in a yew-tree 
Blog wie, ISIS 2, S. 7, 8 
See also the references to Osgar 
mac Oisin and some references 
under Reciter in this Index. [O. 
in Old and Middle Irish literature, 
LV, LVII, LXI ; O. defeats Goll and 
cl. Mhorna in Cath Sléibhe Cain, 
infra Addendum to Pt. III, tix; 
Oisín's part in Bruidhean Cháor- 
thainn, xxvi, 141; O. and the folk- 
motif of the strong man, xiii (note 
1); burlesque treatment of O., 
XCVIII-xc1x, 56, 128; Oisín and 
Caoílte in Acallam na  Senóracit, 
infra Addendum to Pt. III (p. 26); 
association of Oisín, Caoílte and 
Patrick, cir (note 1), 49; Oisín's 
death, 125 ; Oisín's wife the chastest 
woman of the Fían, 153 ; suggested 
origin of Oisín's name, 211. See 
also under «folklore: TALES », and 
uuder «folklore: TRADITIONS », in 
the Subject Index.] 

[Olwen : her father is to die when she 
marries, 4. See also Kulhwch and 
Olwen in the Subject Index.] 

[Orc Tréith, see Twrch Trwyd.] 

[Orpheus in Greek legend, 192.] 

Oslaic, a doorkeeper of Fionn’s, 
XII 28: 

Osgar mac Crüchnaide (Croch- 
naid was his mother), XLIII 14. 
Osgar mac Croim-chinn (aliter 
Croimghinn) is with Caoílte, Gtai- 
re and Fionn, at Duibh-eochair, 
NVI1 108; with Mae Lughaeh and 
others he follows a grüagach over- 
seas, XXIII 44, 74, [Osgar] mac 
Croim-chinp, 84; looses hounds 
Soirbh and Nóin, X XIV 20 ; opposes 
Dubh mac Díorfaidh,L XII 77,168. 
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Osgar mac Garaidh (aliter Garadh) 


comes from Scotland to assists Cair- 
bre Lifeachair against the Fían and 
is slain by Osgar mac Oisín in the 
Battle of Gabhair, XXXIX (his 


grave 8), 33-35, 37, 40, 50, 58, 61- - 


63, 65, 69, 70, 84, 87; he is men- 
tioned, LXII 109. 


Osgar (mac Oisin): he boasts that 


he will not flee, I 24, 25 ; he sides 
with his kinsmen against Cormae, 
II 18, 20, and is one of the sixteen 
of cl. Bhaoísgne who raid Tara, 
34 (cf. infra references to poem 
LXVI); he refuses to oppose Goll 
at Cronnmhóin, IV 11; he slays 
Greallach, one of Cormac’s Norse 
rearguard, VI 15, 17-21, (his prow- 
ess praised, 26-28); he is a son 
of Oisín, XI 10, XII 11, and XIX 
19; he is given a fitheheall by 
Fionn, XVII 106; history of Os- 
gar’s sword, X X (see 100-102, 110) ; 
his exploits, partieularly in the 
Battle of the Sheaves, and his 
grave, XXI 1, 4, 21, 22, 30,32, 34 ; 
he attends a feast in Almha, XXII 
38; his adventures with the grúa- 
gach irom Sorcha, whom he follows 
overseas, XXIII 12, 33, 35, 37, 38, 
46, 94, 99, 105, 108, 109, 111, 112, 
iG, jy, A WAR, USO), SS, 
143-145, 148, 150, 154, 156, 163, 
164, 166, 167, 170-173, 175, 177- 
179, 181, 184, 186, 188, 193, 196, 
200-202, 205, 207, 208, 211, 217; 
looses the hound Mae in Truim, 
XXIV 10; he is mentioned, XXX 
2, 3; his prowess in the Battle of 
Gabhair, where he slew Cairbre 
Lifeachair and Osgar mac Garaidh, 
XXXIX 15,20 26 ahs, I 0s; 
64, 65, 69, 70, 73, 74-76, 79, 8l, 
83-85, 87, 88; his grave, XLII 88, 
his son’s grave, 92, he slays Bar- 
rán, 93; his mother was Lathoirt, 
XLIII 10; he is present when 
Fionn foretells Ireland's fate, XLIX 
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4,46 ; he helps Fionn in Hell, L 13; 
Fionn's dedicatiou-song for Osgar, 
LII 1; Oisin says, if Osgar (and 
others) lived, they would not let 
God hold Fionn captive, LVII 28 ; 
Osgar slays invaders (Dubh mac 
Díorfaidh and Cinn Choire) and 
supports his father Oisín against 
Fian slanderers, LXII 26, 30, 32- 
34, 48, 50, 54, 56-59, 66, 67, 69, 70, 
yp TES, Thy Ty S85 Web SEU. JU. 
104-106, 108, 136, 138, 146, 148- 
Ju. 152m 1053), sisi m62 JU § 
Osgar is mentioned (Goll main hero), 
LXIV 4, 16, 39 ; he isp resent when 
the women’s chastity is tested by 
the magic cloak, LXV 2; references 
to him in LXVI (which is a ver- 
sion of II), 29, 31, 46, 54, (his 
helmet-emblem, 66); Osgar is men- 
tioned (Goll main hero) in the Airr- 
gheann poem, LXVII 20; Osgar 
slays Mac Fáobhair in the Fuar- 
dhacht, LXVIII 58, 70, 74, 106; 
Osgar takes part in the internecine 
strife caused when Díarmaid, in the 
yew-tree, helped Oisín [or Osgar 
himself, in a Scottish version, su- 
pra p. 174, l. 1] against Fionn at 
fithcheall, LXIX 11, 13, 14, (clann 
Osgair, 24). —[Osgar in the un- 
known-son tale, xv11; Osgar aud a 
giant tear a cow asunder, xix; 
O. kills the revivifying hag in an 
everlasting-fight tale, xxrv (note2) ; 
O., as a boy, is fed on the marrow 
of young beef, 51; O. visits Goll 
before Goll's death, 52; O. oppo- 
ses invaders, 148.] 


Padraig, i. e., Patrick, patron saint 


of Ireland — wnbracketed references 
in (his entry are to stanzas where he 
is addressed as Pádraig, or some 
variant spelling of that name —: 
I (P. mac Calprainn, 2), 42, 43; 
IV 69; (baisdeadh Phátraic, V 41); 
(D. wil banish monsters out of 
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Ireland, IX 9); XII 9; XVII (P. 
mac Calproinn prophesied, 115), 
117; XX 86, 104, 108; XXIII 96, 
103, 217 (ef. 160); XXX 3 (see 
Corrigendum for the translation 
lijid) ce sesctibe, NXXVI 47: 
cf. supra Broógán); (Pádraig Ma- 
cha, XXXVII 1); (Cáol died be- 
Side P., XXXVIII 39); XXXIX 
Jo WW, O85 80 (Oe Wyo Hg MILI 9 
(cf. 18); XLIX (P. mac Calprainn, 
2), (P. mac Alprainn, 46) ; (Fionn's 
ghost comes to question P., L 20); 
(P. baptizes Oisín and Caoilte, LI 
3); LV 8; LVII 4, 20, 30, (P. re- 
fuses to ask for Heaven for Fionn, 
21); LVIII 9, 16, (mac Carploinn, 
17); LIX 39; (P. mac Alproinn, 
LX 1); LXII 107, 161; LXVII 1, 
26; LXVIII 22, 33, 34, 55, 67, 75, 
77, 78, 90, 93, 94. See also Tail- 
g(h)eann and some references under 
Reciter in this Index. [Folktales 
about Oisín and Patrick, xir (note 
4); Patrick as interlocutor in Fionn 
ballads, LXXXIX, cll; his character 
in late  Fionn-literature, x virt 
(note 3), 56, 128 ; he overcomes the 
monster of Lough Derg, 139.] 
Pallór: his son Saturn was a former 
possessor of Osgar's sword, XX 2. 
Patáon,son of the king of Muirnlocht 
is buried at Áonach Pataoin, XLII 
506. 
[Pelops woos Hippodamia, 5.] 
[Perceval, Arthurian hero, 
LII (note 2), 187.] 
[Persephone is wooed by Pirithous, 
xxx (note 1).] 
[Perseus, his birth-story, xrix.] 
[Pirithous, visits Hades, xxx (note 
1).] 

Pol mac Coirbre, former possessor 
of Caoílte's sword, XLVII 12. 
[Polyphemus and Odysseus in the 

Odyssey, 193.] 
Primh (Priam of Troy) is son of 
Láim(h)ead(h)ón and former pos- 


XLVIII, 
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sessor of Osgar's sword, X X. 25-27, 
29-33, 37, 39. ` 

[Pryderi in Welsh legend sticks ma- 
gically to a bowl and slab, xxx 
(note 1 — p. xxx1).] 

[Pterelaos in Greek legend is be- 
trayed by his daughter, 192.] 
[Pwyll and the child-stealing hand- 
through-the-window, in Welsh lore, 

xv (note 1).] 


Raighne (The ai is normally marked 
long by the scribe, but Raighne rimes 
with saidhbhre, XLII 53, and the 
name is spelt Roighne, LXII 87): 
Raíghne rosc-glas is one of the six- 
teen of cl. Bhaoísgne who raided 
Tara, II 36 (= LXVI 48); Raítghne 
r&áadh opposes Goll at Cronnmhóin, 
III 29; Raíghne rán is one of 
Fionn's sons, XI 9; H. son of 
Fionn serves (with Caoílte) at a 
feast given by Fionn to Cormac, 
XXIII 16, he goes on an overseas 
expedition, 98, slays the king of 
Sorcha, 189; Raíghni rosc-m[h]att 
seems to have been slain by Oisín's 
companions, XXIX 2 ; Fionn plants 
the grave-stone of Raighne roisc- 
leathan, XLII 53; a H. is killed 
by cl. Mhorna, XLVIII 6; Roighne 
mac Finn is slain by Dubh mac 
Díorfaidh, LXII 87; Raíghne na 
ród mae Finn guards the harbour 
of Beann Édair, LXIII 5, opposes 
the invading Dearg mac Droichil, 
12, 15, fights with him and is 
defeated, 23, 34; Raíghne rosc-ghlas 
is one of the sixteen of cl. Bhaoisgne 
who raided Tara, LXVI 48 (= II 
36), his helmet-emblem is described, 
75 (where he is called Raighne mac 
Finn). 

Reciters (where readily identifiable) : 
I Duibh-dhéd (cf. 41) ; II (LXVI) 
Oisín (cf. 1, 2) (Caotlée interlocutor) ; 
III Garaidh (cf. 40); IV Oisín (ef. 
69); V almost certainly Oisín (cf. 
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5, 28); VI almost certainly Caoílte 
(cf.14 with 15) ; VII Caoílte (cf. 8) ; 
VIII Caoílle (cf. 1, 3), (Oisin inter- 
locutor: cf. 15); IX clearly Goll; 
X Goll and his wife; XI and XII 
perhaps Caoílte (Oisín mentioned 
in the third person, X19, XII 10); 
XIII Oisín (cf. note to 44); XVI 
perhaps Oisín (not Caoílte : cf. 8); 
XVII Oisin (cf. 17); XIX Caoilte 
and Oisín (cf. 9, 10); XX mainly 
Oisín (cf. 111); XXI Oisín (cf. 
note on 20-21) ; XXII Oisin (cf. 1, 
(Ciondoth interlocutor: cf. 19); 
XXIII almost certainly Oisin (cf. 
160); XXV probably Oisin; XXVI 
Oisín (cf. 3); XXVII probably Oi- 
sín; XXIX Oisín (cf. 3); XXX 
Oisin (cf. 4); XXXIIOLin(cf.11); 
XXXIII almost certainly Gráinne ; 
XXXIV Fionn (cf. 13); XXXV 
Goll (cf. 4) ; XXXVI Oisin (cf.2,3) ; 
XXXVIIOisín (cf. 1,2); XXXVIII 
Fearghus (cf. 40); XXXIX Oisin 
(Patrick interlocutor) (cf. 1-7) ; XLI 
probably Oisín (Caoílte and Patrick 
present: cf. 1 and 2 with 19); 
XLV Oisin (cf. 1); XLVII reciter 
anonymous (Diarmaid mac Ccar- 
bhaill addressed, 2); XLVIII the 
reciter was originally supposed to 
have belonged to cl. Bhaoísgne (see 
supra p. 111); XLIX apparently 
Oisin (cf. 1, 2; but the end-line of 
46 contradicts this); L mainly 
Fionn’s ghost (Oisin interlocutor, 2) ; 
LII Fionn (cf. Acallam na Senérach, 
ed. Stokes, p. 29); LIII Oisin (cf. 
18); LV Oisín (sec supra, p. 122, 
note on 7c) ; LVII and LVIII Oisin 
(Patrick interlocutor); LIX Oisín 
(cf. 40); LX Caoílte (cf. 20); LXII 
mainly Oisín (cf. 27-29); LXIII 
Fearghus (cf. 67); LXVI (= II) 
Oisin (cf. 1, 2): LXVII Oisin (ef. 
3) (Patrick interlocutor); LXVIII 
Caoílle (cf. 106); LXIX Caoílle 
(Cia): 
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Reiche, Reithe, see Mac Reithe. 

Rian, hound loosed by Mac Dubhain, 
XXIV 17; hound loosed by Colla 
mac (CRONE, XNIV 21. 

Rígh-linn, daughter of the Dearg, 
was mother of Fiamhain, XLVI 2. 

Rinn, hound loosed by Mac Smóil, 
XAXIY 12. 

Rionnal, king of Spain, buried at 
Tonn Chliodhna, XLII 69. 

Rionnolbh accompanies Fionn on a 
hunt on which they have magic 
adventures, XVII 24,49 ; his hound 
Échtach, 27. 

Rith re hArd, hound loosed by Co- 
JUS SOI JI. 

Rith Rod, hound loosed by Conán, 
XXIV 13b (cf. note supra, p. 61). 

Rith-theann, hound belonging to 
clann in Cheardu, NNIV 23 d (ef. 
note supra, p. 62). 

[Roc races the Fian, 87.] 

Ronan: Aodh Rinn was son of Rónán, 
I 3, 5, 8,18, 38, Liffe was daughter 
of Rónán Breagh, 11, a ráith Ró- 
náin, 16, Caoilte was son of Rónán, 
23; Caoilte was son of R., II 2; 
Té was daughter of R., XII 32, 
mac Rónáin dies, 33; Caoflte is 
called ua Rónáin, XVII 8; Dáire 
was son of R, NNIV 22; Rónán’s 
grave, XLII 63, Goth Gaoíthe was 
son of R., 72; Áodh was son of R., 
NXLIII 8, R. was son of Conall and 
Ailinn, and Díanghus was his bro- 
ther, 31, 32 ; Caoilte was son of R., 
XCVII i aio ALIN S, Tilt ok, IES 


SE “el, a7, e. S eos 
[Caoilte] mae Cronnchair  m{hjeic 
Rónádin, UNVE 2; Caoilti mac 


Cronne[hjuir m[ü]ic HRónáin, LXIX 
4. See also Clann Rónáin and the 
names of the various sons mentioned 
in this entry. 

Ros: Dáire (father of Mac Lughach) 
slays trí meic Rossa, XLII 7, 9, 12, 
13, mac Rossa planted the stone of 
Áonach Cairn mhie Tail, 101; 
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Fionn mac Rossa is swallowed by 
a monster, LX 11. 

[Roth-níamh, a sfedh-woman, daugh- 
ter of Umhall, rxxxr.] 

Rüadh: an Rüadh ó Ráith na bhFían 
was with Goll at Cronnmhóin, III 5 ; 
dá mhac Rüaidh Oirir Atban were 
on Fionn's side at Cronnmhóin, IV 
25. [Rüàadh Ro-fheasa, alternative 
name for the Daghdha, Lxxxv.] 


Sabharn was Caol’s wife and gave 
him inagie gifts, N XXVIII 37, 38. 

Sadán, slain by Dardanus, XX 11, 
his son Gola Gallamhail, 12. 

Sádorn (Saturn) was one of a series 
of former possessors of Osgar’s 
sword, XX 2, 4-6: Saturn's spear 
(called in tsighin, XX 37) is discus- 
ed in the Glossar y s. v. sighean. 

Saltrán, slain by cl. Mhorna, XLVIII 
31. [Saltrán Sál-ihada, 
giolla, 180.] 

Samhan, see Mac Samhain. 

Samhaoir, daughter of Fionn: her 
husband and sons, XLIII 29. 

Saor was one of the women of the 
IPB, SIO sill, 

Séruid (dative case) was one of the 
women of the Fian, XII 31. 

Sdirén, a giant, son of the Garbh 
Glüineach, puts the Fian under a 
spell by his music, LXVIII 43 
(i. S39 Gub. 

Sealbbach: S. was one of the Fían, 
SUL 18$ mme mu Gu we Jed. 
XLII 79, grave of S. úa Duibhne, 


Fionn's 


100; S. was son of Díarmaid, 
XLIII 15. 
Séanach, a musician, accompanies 


Forann on a hunt, XVII 20. 

Seanchaidh was father of Dubh 
Droma, XII 20. 

Sean-choll Snigheach (an  S.-ch. 
Sn.: see snigheach in the Glos- 
sary): Fionn's shield, XVI 7, cause 
of Eitheór receiving the name Mac 
Cuill, 30 (see Mac Cuill) ; used by 
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Fionn in fighting Díarmaid's daugh- 
wer, SOVIUO Bil, ZS, 

Séasar see Iü(i) Sésair. 

Seastan has a son Fionn, XIX 13. 

Sein-én, son of Morna, opposes cl. 
Bhaoisgne and later joins them in 
an expedition to the Füardhacht, 
LAWN ES Gil, 7d 

Sein-iobhar, with Fionn at Cronn- 
mhóin, IV 24. 

Séitre: see under Sithire. 

{Sean-Gharman, magic hag with a 
son, living underground beside a 
water-spring, Lvi (note 2), 187.] 

Sgainnear, hound loosed by [Iolar 
mac Smóil, XXIV 20. 

Sgal: Donn mae in Sgáil opposes the 
Dearg mac Droichil, LXIII 49. 
Sgannal, slain by cl. Mhorna, XLVIIT 

14, 15. 

Sgannlach was Goll’s wife, XLIII 
4. See also supra under Conall 
Crúachna, who was fatherof Goll's 
wife, and under Conn Cédchathach 
who was her comhalta. 

Sgáth Úr, hound loosed by Mac 
Reiche, XXIV 15. 

Sgáthach, daughter of Éanna and 
Craoíbh-fhionn,lulls Fionn to sleep 
with magic music in a síodh, XVII 
72, 74, 90-97. 

Sgeólang, one of Fionn's hounds, 
XIV 19, XXIV 8, XXXII 4; Sgeó- 
lang's human ancestry, XLIV 7 
[cf. supra pp. 103-104]. 

Sgiamh, hound loosed by Fearghus 
Eile, XXIV UU 

Sgíath Breac is slain by cl. Mhorna, 
XLVIII 6: Sg. Breac mac Dath- 
chaoín is lamented by Goll, IX 6, 
by Caoilte, XIX 17; grave of Sg. 
Breag [sic] mac Logha Lágha, XLII 
64: Sg. Breac is son of Lughaidh 
Lágha, XLIV 9, 10 [his mother 
Uirne had been called Dath-chaoín 
when in hound shape, supra p. 101]. 

Sgorán. former possessor of Fionn's 
shield, which was won from Sgo- 
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rán's people in Armenia by Ma- 
nannán, NVI 31, 33, 35. Sgorán 
na Sgiath, son of the king of 
Britain : his grave, XLII 71. 

Sgread Ghábhaidh, hound loosed 
by Uath na Sealg, XXIV 24. 

Sidhe, daughter of Cumhall, was 
mother of Caoílte, XLIII 12. 

Sighean Sháduirn: see under si- 
ghean in the Glossary. 

Silbhi (Silvius), son of Aeneas, for- 
mer possessor of Osgar's sword, 
XX 45, 47, 48, 50. 

Sineach Süain, hound loosed by 
Daighre, XXIV 16. 

[Sionann, inghean Mhongáin a ssídh- 
ibh, gives a battle-stone to Fionn, 
LVIII.) 

Siothbhac, a former possessor of 
Caoílte’s sword, XLVII 11, 12. 
Sithirə, Sitrə and Séitre (the 
three sons of Crom na Cairrge) lead 
the opponents of the Fían in the 
Füardhacht, LXVIII 51 (cf. 50). 
[Skylla, daughter of Nisos, betrays 

her father, 192.] 

Slàine: Fionnchadh eloped with her, 
SOKSI Se 

[Sleachtaire: see his mother Sean- 
Gharman.] 

Smeir-dhris Locha Lurgan: see 
under smeirdhris in the Glossary. 

[Smiorgholl, a genealogical ances- 
torn oL He Ja] 

Smól: Mogh (spelt Modh) Smala mac 
Smóil reaps with the Fían before 
the Battle of the Sheaves, XXI 
21; Mac Smóil looses the hounds 
Airrehis and Rinn, XXIV 12, and 
Iolar mac Smóil looses Sgainnear 
and Gáir, 20; Maoín inghean Sméil 
a Mumhain was mother of Cairioll, 
XLIII 26; a Dáire mac Smóil is 
mentioned, LXIV 17. [Muc Smolach 
(ete.) mac Smóil slays Goll, 52.] 

Soirbh, hound loosed by Osgar mac 
Croimghinn, XXIV 20. 

Sorn, see Mac Suirn. 
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Sráon-ghalach, from Doire, a pro- 
phesied conqueror, XLIX 43, 44. — 

Stárn: see his daughter Gulban. 

Süanach: 1? a musician, NVII 20; 
2° daughter of Cumhall and mother 
of Fíaehra, XLIII 12. 

Süanán, one of the Fían, hunts in 
Connacht, XVII 14. 

Suca, slain at Cronnmhóin, III 1. 

Suibhne, one of the Fían, XII 21. 


Tadhg: a Tadhg is slain by cl. 
Mhorna, XLVIII 5. A magic pig 
slavs Tadhg mac Caoilte, LIV 
19. Tadhg mac Nuüadhad: his 
daughter [Muirne] was Fionn's mo- 
ther XV 2; he receives the shield, 
later to be Fionn's, from Manan- 
nán, XVI 37, 38; his daughter 
Dath-chaoin [= Uirne: see supra 
p. 104] was wife of Lughaidh Lagha 
NLIII 7; he and Eithne were 
Muirn's parents, XLIV 2, 13, XLV 
7-9. [Tadhg mac Nüadhad is Fionn's 
maternal grandfather, XLIX, LXVI, 
xc, slain by Fionn, LXXII ; Tadhg 
is son of Cían in the literature and 
genealogies, Tadhg some- 
times seems to take the place of 
Lugh, rxxix (cf. Tadhg mac Céin, 
Lugh mac Céin, and Tadhg mac 
Nüadhad, 205-206).] 

Taidhme, slain by cl. 
REVI 22" 

[Tailc mac Treóin, opposed by the 
Fían, 148 (note 1).] 

Táilg(h)eann (literally 'Adze-head', 
a name for St. Patrick — unbra- 
cketed references in this entry are to 
stanzas where Patrick, as interlo- 
culor, is referrcd (o as an Táilgheann, 
or some variety of that name): (re 
ré toigheachta in Tailginn, I 1); 
XVII 12, (in T. prophesied, 113, 
114); REST 201, 210, 221, 223, 
225; (in T. prophesies, XXXIV 
2); XXXVI 2; (Cáol attains 
creideamh in Táilghinn, XXXVIII 


LXXX ; 


Mhorna, 
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SDUOEXLIOBNNSLV fi; LIII 18; 
JUNZIUL 1088. TL2X ORTE XVI 32; 
(Beann Ghüalann con nected with 
in T., LXVIII 1, 7). See also 
Pádraig. 

Tairbh-ré do shíol mBriain, a 
prophesied king, XLIX 39. 

Taise Thaoibh-gheal, sister of Fia- 
chra, was mother of mac Trén- 
mhóir, XLIII 25. 

Táom, hound loosed by Áodh Beag, 
XXIV 19. 

Tarbh, one of the invading Dogheads, 
is slain, XXXVIII 20. 

[Taulcha, descendant of Baoísgne, 
Lv.] 

Té, Rónán's daughter, was one of 
the Fían women, XII 32. 

Teadhmall was son of Caoílte's wife 
Ainnear, XLIII 13: his name is 
spelt Téghmall, XXXIX 16 (where 
he is mentioned as having been 
with Oisín before the Battle of 
Gabhair). 

Téide, daughter of Cáol Smiorrgha, 
was Goll’s mother, XLIII 27. [A 
Téite, danghter of Maic-nía, is slain 
by Fionn, Lvrir.] 

[Theodoric, Roman emperor, carried 
to Hell on a horse, xxx11.] 

[Theseus sticks to his seat in Hades 
and is rescued by Herakles, xxx 
(note 1 — p. xxxi), 193 ; Theseus 
and the black and white sails in 
the Minotaur legend, 192.] 

Tinnle was son of Samhaoír, XLIII 
29. 

Tog[h]án mac Dáire Bhreathnaigh 
is slain by Osgar in the Battle of 
Gabhair, XXXIX 81. 

Tola : her daughter Bé Mhilis is car- 
ried off by Silvius, XX 49, 50. 
Tor, king of Spain : his grave, XLII 

79. 

Torc Tríath see Twrch Trwyd. 

Torcán, one of the Doghead invaders, 
is slain, XXXVIII 20. 

Traoillén, a warrior from the Gleann 
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Üathmhar, is slain by Díarmaid in 
the Füardhacht, LXVIII 59, 71, 
72. See "Troizh-lén. 

[Tréan-dorn is Fionn's great-grand- 
father, rxxvrr.] 

Tréan-fhlaith: his son Dolor leads 
the invaders at the Battle of the 
Sheaves, XXI 23, 24. 

Tréan-mhór : Cumhall is his son and 
Fionn his grandson, XII 6, XIV 
16, XVI 41, XVII 67, 75, XXII 
43, XXIII 72, XXXVIII 9, XLIII 
Jo (0; RILA WA, SIENA 20, sil 2 
un-named sons of his, XXIII 218; 
he was slain by Goll, XXXV 6; he 
was son of Fear dá Roth, X XXVII 
8; his four sons were Criomhall, 
Cumhall, Conall, and Aodh Ean- 
g[hjach, XLIII 19, his wife was 
Taise Thaoíbh-gheal, 25, his daugh- 
ter was Aoíffe, 30, (his son Conall 
is mentioned again, 31); he was a 
former possessor of Caoílte's sword, 
XLVII 13, 14; he is great-grand- 
father of Oisín, LI 1 ; he is swallow- 
ed by a péisd, LX 11; he was 
defeated by Iollann (i. e. Goll), 
LXIV 3; Bodhmann is his daugh- 
ter, LXVI 15. See also Claun 
Trénmhóir and the names of the 
various sons and daughters men- 
tioned in this entry. 

Treóir, hound belonging to clann in 
Chearda, XXIN 23. 

Troghan: see Mac Troghain. 

Troigh-lén, from the Gleann Uath- 
mhar, opposes Fían in Fuardh- 
acht, LXVIII 49. See Traoillén. 

[Troit: porcus Troit, see Twrch 
Trwyd.| 

Troitheasdal, from the Glearn Uath- 
mhar, opposes the Fían in the 
Füardhacht, LXVIII 49, 64. 

Troma, an invading Doghead, is slain 
by Dubh Dromán, xxvitr 25. 

Trost, a former possessor of Osgar's 
sword, becomes king of Troy, XX 
16, 17. 
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Tuadh, daughter of Áonghus, and 
first love of Mac Lughach: her 
grave, NLII 46, 47. 

[Tuan mac Cairill survives the De- 
luge and relates the early history 
of Ireland, xxin.] 

Tuathal,slain by cl. Mhorna, XLVIII 
5. 

Tuire: mac Tuire was a former pos- 
sessor of Osgar’s sword, XX 92. 
[Tuirill Bicrenn, rxxiv (note 5): 
ef. Oidheadh Chloinne Tuireann in 

the Subject Index.] 

Tuirn (Tuireann, supra p. 105): see 
Uirne. 

[Tulcha see Taulcha.] 

[Twrch Trwyd (aliter porcus Troit, 
199), Welsh magic boar, 140, 199; 
corresponds to the Irish Orc Tréith, 
LVII,LXXVI (and to Tore Tr ‘ath, Cor- 
rigendum to Pt. III, Lxxv1, infra).] 

Uain inghean Chriomhthain was 
mother of Banbh Sionna, XLIII 
7. Úaine was one of the women 
of the Fian, XII 31. 

Uainidh (?): dodh 6 hÜaineag[h]- 
d[h]a, slain by cl. Mhorna, XLVITI 
g. 

Úaithne, slain by el. Mhorna, XLVIII 
Bs 

Uallach, a Fian musician, goes hun- 
tinag: STO 20. 

Uar-ghaoth, an Italian fomhóir, son 
of Mor-láoch, gives his name to 
the sword by which he was slain 
(afterwards to be Osgar's sword), 
XAK 43,41, 48, mil. 

Úath, an invading Doghead, slain by 
Fáolán, XXXVIII 23. Úath na 
Sealg looses hounds Sgread Ghábh- 
aidh and Néimh (aecusative case), 
Be OD 21. 

Uathach, living in a siodh, is son of 
Éanna and Craoíbh-fhionn, NVII 
72. Üathach Fionn Almhaine is 
Slain by cl. Mhorna, XLVIII 16. 

Ucht Ard is a hound of Mac Brea- 
sails, XXIV 9, 
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Uilionn was a son of Fionn’s, 
ASI 

Uirne, daughter of Tadhg mac Nüa- 
dhad, transformed into a honnd, 
gives birth to Bran and Sgeólang, 
XLIV 2 (note), 3, 5 (note), 6, 11. 
[Bran is her son, supra p. 38 ; Uirne 
was called Dath-ehaoín when she 


was a hound, 104; Tuirn (Tni- 
reann) =  Uirne, 105.] See also 


Dath-chaoin. 

Uladhach was a son of Oisín's, XI 
HO, MOF IDL, SION. 9x 

Umbhall: Osgar and eight others go 
to meet Umhall's daughter, XXI 
4. [Caoílte is son of Finnig[i]u 
daughter of Umall, rix (note 2) 
(cf. p. 58, note on XXI 4) ; Umhall 
and Nuadha are perhaps alternative 
names for a god essentially the 
same, LXXVII Sq.; Naoinne is son 
of Umhall, Lxxix sq. ; U. is father 

stodh - woman Roth-niamh, 

Umall (not Cumall) is the 
earliest form of the name of Fionn's 
father, LXxvr (note 8), 199. CF 
other instances of the form Umall 
for the name of Fionn’s father 
cited by Meyer, Ernst Windisch 
Festschrift, p. 66.] 

Úna: Conn Céd-ehathach is called 
mac Una, XXXV 16. 

Ursgath Atha Truim : the grave of 
his eight sons, XLII 85. 


Qu m 
JEN P 


[Vindonnus, probably a Gallie pa- 
rallel to Fionn, LXXVII, LXXXIv.] 


[Yspaddaden: it is prophesied in 
Welsh legend that his death will 
coincide with his daughter's mar- 
riage, 4 (note 2): sets tasks to his 
daughter's wooer, 199.] 


[Zagreus-Dionysus myth: see infra 
Addendum to Pt. III, p. 29.] 

[Zeus (Greek god) makes Danae 
pregnant, xLIx.] 


INDEX OF PLACES AND POPULATIONS 


mentioned in the text of Parts I-II. 


[REFERENCES IN SQUARE BRACKETS ARE TO THE PAGES OF Part IIL] 


[Abhann na hUidhre, in Co. Water- 
ford, 210, n. 1.] 

Achadh Abhla, see cath Achaidh 
Abhla. 

Adhar, see Magh Adhair. 

Aidhne, place named after Fionn's 
OWE CSONONONAIDIL BASIS 

Aileach, the hill of Greenan Ely, 
CG. IDG, IG Gui NEIN sel 

[Airer Criblaige, Lvi, n. 2.] 

Aissia, Asia, XVI 24; LNII 96. 

Alba (gen. Alban), Scotland: I 3; 
IU BW, Ss JV Biss Gs VIIM 12; 
SN, Fils SOS Hs NOVO 22315 30 AO. 
a7, HHS SOND By By & Jm NW, 
109, 1115 114; NXXV 50, 52, 54, 
56, 98; XXXIX 4, 33; XLII 75, 
JI s SL NTO 225.8 LIN IGENT S6. 
[rv1.] 

Albanaigh, inhabitants of Scolland, 
XXIII 108, 109; XXXV 49. 

Almãinn, Germany, NXIII 152, 153, 
158; in dá Almain(n), gen. dual, 
157, 156. 

Almainnigh, inhabitants of Germany, 
XXIII 155. 

Almha, the hill of Allen, Co. Kildare : 
a hAlmhain oil] I 15 ; go hAlmhain 
leathain Laighean 19; cathmhil- 
idh ard Almhuine II 48 ; Fionn AI- 
mhaine IV 9; cloch Almhuine V 
36: a m[h]eie Cumhaill Almhaine 
XI14; XII description of Fionn’s 
house at Almha; do m[h]ac Chu- 
mhaill Almhuiní XIII 21; a hAl- 
mhuin XIV 18, 23 ; mac Cum(h]aill 


a hAlmhaini XVII 66, a mheic 
Cum[h]aill a hAlnhaine 69, mac 
Cumhaill a hAlm[h]ain 79; Fionn 
feasts at Almha XNII 35, ar slios 
tighe na hAlmhan 49; do Iaimh 
dheis Fhinn Almhoine XXIII 13, 
d'F[h]ionn Alnhuine 36, muinntir 
Fhinn na hAlmhaine 66, go hAl- 
mhoin 89, d'F[h]ionn. Almhuine 90, 
áos ógbhaidh Almhuine 92, a mheic 
ríogh na hAlmhuine 216; a ttigh 
Almhan XXXV 9, d'F[h]ionn Al- 
mhaine 12; ag mac Cumhaill Al- 
mhaine XXXV III 22 ; Fionn at Al- 
mha XXXIX 11,22,23,a n-aghaidh 
Fhinn Almhaine 39 ; go hAlmhaigh 
XLII 6, do m[h]ac Cumhaill a 
hAImhain 14, a nAlmhain 15, 34, 
38, a ttigh mhóir na hAlmhuine 35, 
a stone in Almha marks the grave 
of Daolghus 54, Fi[o]un mae Cumh- 
aill Almhaine 113; go háonach na 
hAImhaine XLVII 17, d'F[h]ionn 
m[h]ór Almhan 27, mac Cum[h]aill 
Almhaine 47; Alm[h]a XLVIII 12, 
15, Uathach fhionn Almhaine 16; 
do m[h]ac Cumhaill Almhaini XL IX 
4, ardf[h]aith Almhan 5, mac 
Cumhaill Almhaine 6; do m[h]ac 
Cumhaill a hAlmhoin L 7, deagh- 
m[h]ac Cumhaill a hAlmhain 11; 
mac Cumhaill a hAlmhuin LIX 27 ; 
Fionn Almhuine LXII 57, a ndea- 
ghaidh Fhinn Almhuine 108, go 
mac Cumhaill a hAlmhuin 125, 
Fionn mac Cumhaill Almhuine 145, 
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a mbruighin Fhinn Almhuine 150; 
do mhuinntir F[h]inn a hAhn[h]uin 
LNITI 41, re Fionn Almhuine 44, 
flaithfhéindidh Almhan 47; Iollann 
defends Almha LXIV 36 ; a n-Almh- 
ain LXV 1; Eahmn[h]a Laig[h]ean 
LXVI 53, caithm[h]ilidh ard Al- 
m[h]aine 79 ; a n-Alm[h]ain LXVII 
5, go hAlm[h]uin Laig[h]ean na 
fFían 11, 13; re tríath na hAlmh- 
an LXVIII 14; rifhéinidh Almhan 
LANIA ee scx, taxi 007] 

[Annwfn, see under Mythology in 
Subject index.] 

Áonach na hAlmhaine, XLVII 17; 
Áonach Cairn mhic Tail, the 
stone of, XLII 101; Aonach Liffe, 
XIII 1 : Áonach Pataoín,the stone 
of, XLII 56. [Áonach Tailtean, 
xc.] 

Aráipe (gen. sg. fem.), Araby, XXIII 
DER 

Ard dá Fhian, a place unknown to 
Oisin, where Fionn prophesies he 
will one day be, VI 35, 36. 

Ard Ruidhe, beside the Suir, 115. 

Ard Soileach, LXII 139. 

Argadros: a nArgadros V 27; go 
hAirgeadros VII 6. 

Armenia, see Fir Afhenia. 

Ath Barráin, XLII 93. 

Ath Bearbha, XXXVI 24. 

Ath Brea ós Bhóainn, XIX 5d note; 
cath Atha Breó a mBreaghoibh 
XXXVIII 27. 

Áth Buidhneach, XLVII 10. 

Ath Cliath, Dublin, XXIV 68. 

Ath Cluig, LIV 21. 

Ath Cróich, XVII 43. 

Ath na nÉg ar Sionainn, XLVII 5. 

Ath Glinne, XLII 98. 

Áth Glonnaidh, XLII 109. 

Áth Guill, III 10, (cf. 13, 17, 18, 24, 
DIS, CY 

Ath Innsi hAodh, III 9. 

Ath Liag, XLVII 44. [Cf. Áth Liac 
Find, vin, 27.] 

Áth Lóich, XVII 43, 


Áth Lúain, Athlone, XLVII 3, 5. 

Áth Mic Lughach, south-west of 
Loch Lurgan VII 24. 

Áth Modhuirn, the battle of, XVI 
50. 

Áth Móna, the battles of, XVI 46. 

Áth Néid, XVII 42. 

Áth Seanoigh, XLIX 23. 

Áth Truim, XXIV 75, XLII 85. 

[Augustobona, LXXXI.] 


[Badhamair (beside the river Suir) 
LY, 27.] 

Bairneach : the hill reached in XIII 
18 is Bairneach east of Killarney 
(See notes). 

Banbha, a name for Ireland, IX 9; 
XVIII 4; XXIII 152; XXIV 33; 
ROOMY 13, NEL Si GIS, 72, Gl SIL 
97, 99, 100; XLIII 3; LXVI 24, 33. 

Banna, r. Bann in Ulster, XXIV 80. 

Bealach Béime (in Co. Kerry), LTV 
18. 

Bealach Conghlais, Baltinglass, Co 
Wicklow, XLII 73. 

Bealach Luimnigh, XXXVI 21. 
[Beann Bhan in Reatha (on the 
Limerick-Tipperary border), 87.] 

Beann Bhoirne, III 43. 

Beann Bhrain, XXXVIII 3, 8. 

Beann Éadair, Howth: XVI 49; 
XXIII 48, 88; XXIV 67; XLIX3; 
PSONE dig JdOAXNVUUD! BEL (OUS GUE 
Druim Eadair, Éadar, Hotwh. 

Beann Ghüalann, LXVIII 1, 2, 6. 

Beann Ghulban, Binbulbin, Co.Sli- 
go: XVIII 7,8; LXI 1. Cf.Gulba. 

Beann Mhuilt, XLII 87. 

Bearbha, r. Barrow, VII 25. 

Bearg, the battle of, XVI 50. 

Bearnán, V 28. 

Bearnas, XVII 23, 98, ó Bhearnas 
Móir 46: Bearnas Baoghlach, 
LIV 14; Bearnas Muici Balair, 
XIV 1, origin of the name 2; 
Bearnas Sruthra, XIV 5. 

Bearramhain (dat. sg.) TII 4; 
XII 2, 13, 


Beirbhe, Bergen: Irial visits it XX 
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Broic (dat.) Fionn's deathplace, 
XLIII 40. 


89; Osgar attacks it XXIII 189; 
Goll goes there, XXXV 81, 85, 
receives tribute from it 106; Lon 
mac Líomhtha comes from it to 
race the Fian NN XVI 16, 18 ; the 
kg. of Lochlainn's son comes from 
it to Ireland XXXIX 48. 
Blárna, Blarney, Co. Cork, XLII 83. 
Bóinn, r. Boyne, I 24; XLIII 13; 
cath Beirge ós Boainn XVI 50d 
note; Áth Brea ós Bouinn XIX 5d 
note ; see also Brugh na Bóinne. 
Boirche, torc Boirche, XVII 41. 
Boireann : dá choin allaidh 6 Bhoi- 
rinn VII 21 ; Dubhán mac Breasoil 
Bhoirne XLII 104; Bran ó Bhoi- 
rinn LVI 9. 
Bolgraighe, the battle of, XVI 47. 
Breagha, the plain of Meath: a 
druimnibh Breagh XII 12; cath 
ÁthaBreóamBreaghoibh XXXVIII 
27; a tTeamhair B[h]reagh XLII 


49. See also Breaghmhagh. [For 
Breaghdha ‘Bregian’ see Glos- 
sary.] 


Breaghbhóinn (dat. sg), XLII 79 
(cf. note supra p. 99). 
Breaghmhagh [= Breagha], go 
Breaghmhoigh XXI 24. 
Breatain, Britain, tri righ Fhian 
mBreatan XVII 15, mac rí[o]gh 
Breatan 16, 22 ; fiana Breatan XIX 
15; dúnadh airdrifojgh Breatan 
XXIII 191; fir Bhreatan 192, rí 
Breatan 193, fir B[h]reatan 194, 
196; a gcrich Bhreatan XXXV 29, 
a erfochaibh Breatan 33, do laoch- 
raidh B[h]reatan 38; mac ri[o]gh 
Breatan XLII 71: inghean ri[o]gh 
Breatan XLIII 21 ; ar Fhéin Alban 
is Bhreatain LXII 86; co crio- 
c[hJaibh āille Breatan LXVIII 92, 
ó c[h]riochaibh Breatan, 94. 
Breathnaigh, Britons: they oppose 
Goll III 12 and XXXV 36. 
Brêiffne, roughlu 
Cavan and Leitrim, 1 16, 


coextensive with 


Brugh na Bóinne, fhe district round 
New Grange, north of the Boyne: 
Diarmaid Ó Duibhne [a]sa B[h]rugh 
XII 12; a stone in the Brugh 
planted by Aonghus over the grave 
of Diarmaid XLII 111; Diarmaid 
and Osgar from the Brugh XLIII 
14; Brugh Béinne (Aonghus enter- 
tains the Fian there) LXVIII 98, 
100, 101, 103. 

Bruidhean  Chéise Corainn, at 
Weshcorran Co. Sligo : LXII 38 ; see 
also Céis Chorainn, Uaimh Cho- 
rainn. 

Buaile an Aondorais, XLVIII 24. 


Cainsgiath Chaoinche, 
plained, NLVIII 10. 
Caithir: 6n gCathraigh XII 13; ar 
cul cathrach Chionáodha, V 40. 
Càlraighe, fuath Calraidhe XIX 17. 

[Cálraighe, 206.] 

Caorthann Cluana Fearta, III 1, 2, 
6, 9, 14, 40-47, visible from Beann 
Bhoirne 43. 

Caorthann Cas, XXXI 2. 

Carn Aedha, one of the hiding places 
of Fionn's treasures V 35. 

Carn Alloidh, XLVIII 3. 

Carn Craoibhe, Flann Ruadh buried 
there XLII 94. 

Carn Fearadhaigh, Lughaidh mac 
Con buried there XLII 67. 

Carn Fearadhaigh Uill, Daighre 
buried there XLII 52. 

Carn Fionnachair, an Liath ó Charn 
fFionnachair LXVI 26. 

CarnSealbhaigh, Scalbhach in Bhér- 
la buried there XLII 79. 

Carraig Chinn Choire mhic Cais, 
Carrickfergus, Caoilte’s residence 
LXIL 122: 
ghuis, and Cinn Choire. 

[Carraig Ghoil, 52.] 

Carraig Fhearghuis, Carrickfergus, 
LXII 122, 


name ex- 


see Carraig Fhear- 
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Cath Achaidh Abhla, XVI 417. C. 
Atha  Breó a mBreaghoibh, 
XNNVIIT 27 (and note p. 92). 
C. Átha Modhuirn, XVI 50. C. 
um Ath Mona, XVI 16. C. Beinne 
hÉdoir, XVI 49. C. Beirbhe, XVI 
52. C. Beirge XVI 50d note. 

NVI 417. C. 

Breghdha (= Bred; see note to 

NIN 5d) C. Büinne, XVI 54. 

C. Cairrge, XVI 49. C. Céise 

Coruind, XVI 48. C. Cinn Aise, 

XVI 44. C. Cinn Chláire, XVI 45. 

C. Cinn Chluid[h], NVI 43. C. 

Cinn Tire, XVI 53. C. Cluana 

Meann Muirisge, NVI 44. C. 

Cnucha, II 13: IV 39; XVI 40: 

ANOD 60: XAAV 86, 93: XLIII 

A0: ACIN 18: LXII 39; LYI 

(description of the battle), 16, 

22, 23. C. na [g]Colam[h]nach 

NVI 50. C. Cronnmhóna, III 7, 

2239: js NOW dis NOS du 

C. Cuailgne, XLVII 6. C. Cúile 

Dreimhne, XX 103. C. Droma 

Deilge, NVI 61. C. Düine Binne, 

XVI 53. C. Düine Fraochán. 

NVI 51. €. Dünaidh Mlháigbe. 

XVI45. C. Dhún Monaidh, XXIII 

110. C. Eisi, NVI 18. C. Gabhra, 

NOW FE OE a DE aN 

XXXIX description of the battle: 

XLII 29. C. Fionntragha. NVI 

46. C. Ile, NVI 53. C. Ilgháirech 

Uladh, XX 73. C. Inbhir B[h]adh- 

na, XVI 50, C. Inbhir Bhüille, 

XVI 54. C. Inb[h]eir D[h]ubh- 

ghlaisi, NVI 11. C. Innse Gai- 

briél, NVI 52. C. Luachra, NVI 

44. C. Lusga, XVI 45. C. Mais- 

tean. NLIN 34. C. Méilge. XVI 

51. C. Moighe hAdhair. NVI 51. 

C. Moighe hÁgha, NNXV 15. 

C. Moighe Glinne, XX 6. C. 

Moighe Malann. XV1 49. C. 

Moighe Tuireadh, AVI 9. C. 

Mona Maffaidh, XVI 43. C. Mo- 

nadh, XVI 53, C. Ollarbha, XVI 


C. Bolccraighe, 
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48; XIX 5. C. na bPunnand, 
NVI 47: XXI 5 (see under « Fol- 


klore: Tales», in Subject Index). 
C. Rií[ogh] Lochlann na Long, 
NVI 52. C. Saingeal, XLIN 37, 
38. C. Saxan, NVI 53. C. Sléibhe 
Fuaid, XVI 45. C. Sléibhe Uighe, 
XVI 49. C. Srüibbe Brain, XVI 
49. C. Tailltean, XVI 31. C. Teaf- 
fa, NVI 44. C. Uighe, XVI 52. 

Cathair, see Caithir. 

Ceall Chríonlocha, XXX 1. Cf. Cill. 

Ceann Aise, the battle of, NVI 44. 

Ceann na Cairrge, NX XXVIII 15. 

Ceann Cluidh Chruaidh, XLII 110. 

Ceann Cluith, XIX 2. 

Ceann Con, V 5. 

[Ceann Cuirrig. a hill above Ba- 
dhamair, Co. Tipperary, LVH]. 
Ceann Droma Finnteagair, XLIII 

919. 

Ceann Feabhrad, nr. Kilmallock. 
Co. Limerick, torc Cinn Fheabhrat 
XVII 41. [Ceann Feabhrad, 114.] 

Ceann Maghair, NIV 28. 

Ceann Mara, XLII 72. 

Ceann Morna. XLII 104. 

Ceann Sléibhe, XXXVI 26. 
Ceann Tire, Cantire in Scotland: 
XVI 53: XLII STINEN 
Cearma (gen. case) fa Chairbre chos- 

grach Chearma XXXIX 31. 

Céis Chorainn, Keshcorran,Co Sligo : 
the battle of, XVI 18 ; a mBruighin 
Chéise Corainn, LXII 38 ; see also 
Cnáimhchéis and Corann and 
Üaimh Chorainn, aud cf. « Brui- 
dhean Chéise Corainn » in Subject 
Index. 

[Cianacht. 207. 
index of IHeroes.] 

[Cil Chiana, 210.] Cf. Ceall. 

Cinn Choire. epithet of Fearghus 
Maec Hóigh's fortress LXII 123; 
see also Carraig Chinn Choire 
mic Cais. 


See also Cian in 


Claonraith, Coirbre Cláonrátha 


ADMIS 
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Cláonros, XLVIII 9, C. mac n-Uis- 
neach 10. 

Cliodhna, ó T[h]uinn Tüaidhe 
budhdheas go Clíodhna  cheinn- 
f[h]inn XLVII 1; see also Tonn 
Chliodhna. 

Clochar, torc Clochair, XVII 43. 

Cluain Cheasáin, XLII 43. 

Cluain Fhearta, see Caorthann 
Cluana Fearta. 

Cluain Iochtar, Oisín's birthplace 
NELI 2. 

Cluain Oirthir, XLII 6. 

Cnáimhchéis, XXXV 115, 124; see 
also Céis Chorainn. 

Cnambchoill, tore Cnāmhchoille, 
XVII 43. 

Cnoc an Cháorthainn III 9, 38, 46, 
47. 

Cnoc na Riogh, XXXII 1. 

Cnoc na Seaghsa, XXXV 118; see 
also Seaghais. 

Cnucha, Castleknock, nr. Dublin: C. 
ōs Liffe Laighean XVI 40; uas 
Cnucha c[h]uirr XLVIII 35; see 
also Cath Cnucha. 

Cochruinn, tar colbha 
ruinne XIII 16. 

Coinchinn, NX XVIII, $,11,12,26,27. 

Coirthe, LIV 4. 

Colamhain na Teamhrach see Glos- 
sary s. v. colamha. 

Collamair, residence of Caoilte's wife, 
ROSH Ty dn 

Collan, um leitribh cruaidhe Collain, 
XLVIII 24. 

[Conmhaicne, 205]. 

Connachta, Connacht: IV 32; XVI 
$75 MAW Mle SOSA’ Zag ZSJDJUUR 
ORANIN 14; CAM 86, 145; 
LXIV 27. Connachtaigh, II 10 
(em ILSOVIL eye 

Cora Dhoghair, 6 Choraidh dhonn- 
bhain Doghair VII 18. 

Corann, sealg in Chorainn NANNY 
108; see also Céis Chorainn. 

[Corpraighe, a district in N. W. Li- 
merick, rix, n. 2.] 


na Coch- 
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Corraiffe (dat. sg.) VII 19. 

Corrshliabh, Curlieu Mis. in Sligo, 
III 15. 

Cráobhach, Aonghus ón Chraobhaigh 
cuirr III 5. 

Cráobhrúadh, an Chr., one of the 
three chief buildings at Eamhain: 
SOX GE g ANORA A die 

Críochaibh Cairbre (dat. pl.) XII 
14; criche Cairbre (gen. sg.) 
NAN VII 10. 

Crioch na bhFear bhFionn LXIII 
he 

Crionloch, XXX 1. 

Créfhionn, note on V 26 d: cf., per- 
haps, Caithir Chrófhinn, a poetic 
name for Tara (Dind.). 

Croimghleann : a gCruimghlinn VII 
26, XII 26; Cuan Cruimg[h]linne 
XVII 27, 49; a cCroimghlinn 
XXXVIII 3; a gCruimg h]linn 
XLII 109, cloch Croimghlinne 103. 

Croimlinn, a cCroimlinn LXII 30, 
a cCroimlionn 160. 

Crón : d'fios na Cróine was apparent- 
Iy understood by the author of 
L 4b as 'to meet the Swarthy 
One ' (cf. L 4c). An Chrón certainly 
means either Hell or some dread 
female resident there. Cf. eccla 
piasta na Cróine (‘fear of the 
Crón’s worm °), ACL, II, 22:6. qi 2; 
mé mar én 7 hé a róinde. mé is bél 
na Cróine ar mo chind (‘I, like a 
bird in a snare, with the Crón’s 
mouth awaiting me’) IGT, I, ex. 81 ; 
eadram is allt na Cróine. go mbé Mac 
na Móróighe (‘may the Son of the 
great Virgin be between me and 
the Crón's glen’), Aithdioghluim, 
poem 49, q. 37. Professor M. O’Brien 
has suggested (in conversation) 
that in these phrases an Chron 
means ‘the Pit’, and that it is 
the word often spelt Crone in En- 
glish of which Mr. Price has writ- 
ten: ‘The name occurs several 
times, usually in combination (Cro- 
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nebane, Cronroe, etc.) From this 

it seems clear that there is an irish 

word crón, though this word is not 

given in the dictionaries. O'Dono- 

van translates it « hollow. » Compare 

valleys (Dinneen). The 
word occurs more frequently in 
plaee names in Leinster than in 
the other parts of the country. ’ 
— L. Price, The Place Names of 
Co. Wicklow (Wexford, 1935), p. 
65 ; cf. ib. Index, p. 68. 

Cronnmhoin: gen. sg Cronumhóna 
ALII 59. LXVI 50; see also cath 
Cronnmhóna. 

Cros Áodha, Áodh mac Garaidh 
buried there XLII 95. 
Crosa Caoil, Cáol buried 

XAA VIII 39. 

Crüacha, the district round Rathcro- 
ghan, Co. Roscommon: ri Crüachna 
NNIII 7; go Cruachain c[h]laidh- 
réidh C[h]onnacht XXXV 23, Co- 
nall cáomh-C[h]ruachna 24, clár 
Cruachna $5; tar Cruachain 
XNNV1] 25; slúagh Cruachan 
XXXIX 30; um  C[h]ruachain 
LIV 1; a cCruachain C[hJonnacht 
LXIV 27; 6 íarthor C[h]rüachna 
ENV IH. 

Cruimghleann sec Croimghleann. 

Crunnmhéin see Cronnmhoin. 

Cruitheantuath, XVI 22, 

Cuailghne (IGT, II, 
form Cüalnge), Cooley, Co. Louth: 
Cas Cuailgne, XIX 13; cath Cuail- 
gue XLVII 6. 

Cuan Dor, Glandore, Co. Cork, Tor 
(kg.of Spain) buried there NLII 70. 

Cuassan, Giolla in Chüassáin NV 10. 

Cuilleann : a gCuillinn Chlíach XLII 
86 ; um Chuillinn Chüanach XXXV 
20. Cf. Sliabh gCuillinn. 

[Currech Life, Lvi, n. 1.] 


cruanta, 


there 


175; older 


[Dá Chích Anann, in Co. Kerry, 
Lvii;«The Paps», 209; Da Chich 
Dhanann, 210.] 
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Dáirfhine, na deich nAire 6 Dhair- 
fhine, XII 15. [Dáirine (a south- 
west Munster kindred), Lvili1, 207. 
See also Dáire in index of Heroes.] 

Dál nAraidhe, including 
S. E. Antrim and part of Down, 
XVII 30 (and note thereto supra 
p. 3$). 

[Dal Mess Corb, 206.] 

(Dal Mogha Ruith, Lxxix.] 

Dambhros, VII 20. 

Danair (literally ‘Danes’, but used 
of oppressors in general) NLIX 7, 
BS, avis BSc 

Danmairg, Denmark, XVI 54. 

Dáolach, place named after Fionn's 
wife XXXVIII 29. 

[Dealbhna, LXXII, n. 1] 

Deasmhumha, Desmond, i. e. South 
Munster, Fian Deasm[hJumhan IV 
220 Ela 

Dithreabh Sléibhe Finnchuil, XVI 
1a, 

Doire, XLIX 43, 44. 

Doire Dha Dhos, VII 20. 

Doire Dha Lon, NIX 2. 

Doire Donn, XNVIII 1. 

Doire na bhFian, LIV 4. 

Doirinis, XXXIII 6. 

Druim Brén,previously called Druim 
ós Loch XLVIII 19, explanation 
of the name 20. 

Druim Caoin, XIII 17. 

Druim Cliabh: Dubh mac Luigh- 
dheach Droma Clíabh XXII 4; 
füath a nDruim Cliabh ANIV 69, 

Druim Criadh, Fioun buried there 
JEU f. 

Druim dh& Fhiach, XIII 17. 

Druim Dearg, 6 D[h]ruim D[h]earg 
LXVII 5. Cf. Druim Deirg. 

Druim Deargchaoin, NXNVIII 18. 

Druim Deilg, XVI 61. 

Druim Deirg: a nDruim Dheirg 
LIII 1, 2,3, 4; coill Droma Deirg 
LIII 5. Cf. Druim Dearg. 

Druim Eadair, XIII 17. Cf. Beann 
Éadair. 


a region 
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Druim Garbh ; tar Seanumair Droma 
Gairbh XIII 16. 

Druim Eóghabhail, VII 1. 

Druim in Eóin, torc Droma in Eóin 
XVII 40. 

[Druim Leithe,in the Derry district, 
LIX.] 

Druim Lighean, 
ghean XVII 42. 

Druim Lir, XLVII 1. 

Druim ós Bhothuibh, torc Droma 
ós Bothuibh XVII 43. 

Druim 6s Loch, XLVIII 18, also 
called Druim Bron. 

Druim ós Tráigh, XLVIII 18. 

Druim Righe, XLII 66. 

Druim Sgartha, XLII 61. 

[Druim Túama, 83.] 

Dubh-abhann, III 9. 

Dubhais (gen. sg.), fúath Dubhais 
AONNE. 

Dubhghlaise, XXXVIII 13. 

[Dubhthar, Duffery, in Leinster, Lv1.] 

Duibheochair, XVII 1, 107, 108. 

Duibhshlíabh, Eachlach dhubh in 
Duibhshléibhe XX 97. 

Duibhfhéith, III 33, IV 66. 

Duibhlinn, Donn Duibhlinne XIV 8. 

Duibh-rinn, XXXIII 7, understood 
as the gen. sg. of a place-name by 
the translator; more probably an 
adjective 'blackweaponed °. 

Dumha Mhuc, ag Dumha Mhuc VI 
6. 

Dün, LXVII 1. 

Dun Aodha, I 15, 16, 18. 

Dún Aiffe, VII 19. 

[Dun Baoi, Dunboy, Casiletownbe- 
rehaven, Co. Cork, 137.] 

Dun Binne, the battle of, XVI 53. 

Dún Bó, Dunbo, Co. Derry, LIX 1. 
[137.] 

Dun Bolg, XX 68. 

Dún Borraigh míhlic Umhóir, 
XXII 197. 

Dún Brain, XXXVIII 16. 

Dún Fearta, XVI 8. 

Dún Fráochán, battle of, XVI 51. 


torce Droma Li- 
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Dún Gáire, XXXVIII 1 (explan- 
ation of the name). 

Dún Glais, III 7. 

Dún Modhairne, XXIII 65. 

Dún Monaidh, XNIII 109, 110. 

Dún ós Loch, XIII 10, XLII 60. 

Dúnadh Daighre, III 42. 

Dúnadh Lodhairn Lóir, ALII 99. 

Dúnadh na nOchtar, XLII 85. 

Dúnadh Máighe, the battle of, XVI 
45. 

Durlus, Thurles: XX 74; LXII 43, 
44. 

Durmhagh, XLVII 3. 


Eabha, eidir Eabha is Ros nGéidhe, 
OVI BO, 

Eachdhruim, Sligheadh 
Dala duind isin maighin ós E.ch- 
dhruim, I 40. 

Eachréidh, LIX 6 (cf. Glossary s. v. 
eichréidh). 

Eachros, XLII 82. 

Eachtghe, íhe region in which is the 
Aughty range of mís., on the bor- 
ders of Galway and Clare: do hseilg 
Eichtghe aimhréidhe VI 1; NX XXVI 
21; XLI 100; Eichighe XLH 
105. 

Eadàil, Italy: XX 42, 13; XXIII 
179, 180, 181. 

Éadar, a hEdar XII 12. Cf. Beann 
Éadair. 

Eamhain, near Armagh: co hEa- 
mhoin II 29; gen sg. na hEamhna 
XX 59, a hEamhoin 89; go hEa- 
mhain Mhacha XXXV25 ; XXXIX 
Ulaidh Eamhna 31, rí Eamhna 44, 
Oscar Eamhna 76; Osgar Kamhna 
LXII 26, 58, 149; Osgar Eamhna 
LXIV 39; óig Eamhna LXVIII 
88. 

Eas, agin Eas XLII 80. 

[Eas Màighe, Lv111.] 

Eas Modhoirn, V 37. 

Easróimh, ón Easróimh LXII 89. 

Eas Ruaidh, Assaroe, nr. Ballyshan- 
non, Co. Donegal: KVII 13; XXIV 


seachnóin 
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80; the eas of I 32 is also doubtless 
AÁssaroc. 

Easpáinn, Spain, Spain: airdri adh- 
bhal Easpainne NVI 23; san Eas- 
painn XXIII 146, 6n Spain 152; 
ri Easpainne NLII 69, ri Easpainne 

Easpainn NLIN 36; sa 
Spain LVII 15; go erich oirrdeirc 
Easpáinne LNIV 2. 

Eichtghe see Eachtghe. 

Éigipt, Egypt: Éigipte (gen.) NVI 22. 

Éire, Ireland. Incomplete list of 
references: I 3, 34, 35; II 19, 45, 
Aze J Os Wil $ G Sg SEU Ss 
SNA 39g SAY WL, 12, 393 Ws SAV 
ijs SOX GN, Tl Z3. Wl, 2h75 SQ 
NOs MS BE OSG Bae SONI! 
4, Wd. WO, dul, Seg SAIN abs, 7e 
DOONAN 28 SISOS JDls ley Js SEES 
73. 998, 103 SOIR sip dep Hle 
E. DO, 27 2s SEL. SES eulo Dil, GY, 
en MILT Ge WOW Ss WILDS 7% 
f. WO, iti, 19, 22, Bi. Ul g JLONSIOL AN 
MOD, JUL. WS, WHOS ILASIUDI Bi, Jic 
es 38, Si, BH, Gils JLONJIN. Uy Bo IMO, 
WS LAS WIZ, BO, Dil, B25 Daly Wy TE, 
BD SIL NOW UL Ia IDS IU SO) gs LASS. 
20. See also under Fian in Index 
of Iferoes, and cf. Banbha, Fal, 
Fodla in this index. 

Eireannaigh, the Irish, III 12. 

Éirne r. Erne: i mbun Éirne I 30; 
péist Eirne XXIV 68. 

sIuagh 


70; on 


Eóraip. Europe: Eórapa 


NNAW 7. 


FaithcheM [h]ac Muireadha (where 
horses raced) X111 3. 

Fál, « name used to indicate Irc- 
land: ag fearaibh Fail NVI 11; 
d'F[h]ianaibh Fail NVIL 83; ös 
comm Team[h]rach Fáil NNI 3; 
maithe ffear fFáil NXIIT 1. flaith 
Fail 38, d'F[h]ianaibh Fait 226 ; ar 
fearoibh Fail NNIV 76; Fiana Fail 
NLII 31; siúr Ghuill Féine [ail 
NLIII 8; Fiana Fail NLVII 17, 
25, 39; geilleadh ffear Fail LIII 
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15, suidhis trénfheara Fail ‘he 
seated the fighting men of Ireland ' 
30; go Fionn Fail LXIV 10 ; uaisle 
innsi FÁil LA VII1S ;air F[h]ianaibh 
Fail LNIN 21, ideir F[h]fauaibh 
Fail 26. 

Fiodh dha Bhan, NLVII 3. 

Fiodh Gabhráin, VII 21e note. 

Fiodh Gaibhle (on river Feeguile, 


in Offaly): Ye Hs AOV WE 
XLII 50. 

Fionnabhair, torce  Fionnabhrach 
NVII 40. 


Fionncharn, tore Finnchairn XVII 
40. 

Fionnloch, afterwards called Loch 
Dearg LX 18. 

Fionnmhagh, füath Fionn-m[h]oighe 
ar Magh Maoín V 26. 

Fionnros na bhFian, III 5. 

Fionntraigh, Veniry, Co. Kerry: the 
battle of, NVI 46; Goll and Caol 
buried there LNII 74. (Cf. 164, n. 1; 
see also Cath Fionntrágha in Sub- 
ject index.] 

Fir M([h]enia (only gen. pl. Fear Me- 
nia instanced), Armenia, NVI 32, 
33. [Cf. do righ Fermenia AU 1295 
(1299).] 

[Fir Umhaill, the men of the Owles, 
Co. Mayo, LXXX, N. 7] 

Fleasg, r. Flesk, Co. Kerry: gen sg. 
«Fleisge finne» XIII 16. 

Fódla, a name of Ireland : nom sg. 
in F[h]odla NLIX 8; a chleirigh 
Fhodla LXVII 33, a chleirigh 
Fodhla 77, leannán suirg[h]e na 
Fodhla 72. For muir na Fodhla 
(: ecatharrdha), NNNV 102, read 
muir na foghla ‘the sea on whieh 
men practise piracy ’. 

Fomhóir, etc., commonly translated 
Fomorian (giants, etc.. may be so 
described): Fomhóir san Eadaill 
NX 43, in fomhóir (: cóir) 62, in 
fomhéir 64, frissin fhomhóir ( :tóir) 
66; fine Fom[h]ra (: foghla) NLV 
5; áon-m[^]ae rifo]gh na fFom]h]ór 
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(:mór) LIX 2, Fom[h]óir (gen. sg.) 
( unóir) 4, Fomhóir (gen. pl.) ( :cóir) 
12, mac ri[o]gh na b[h]Fom|[h]órach 
17. [A Fomorian named Goll, LXIX ; 
Elotha, king of the Fomorians, 
LXXII (note 1); Lugh, etc., oppose 
Fomorians, Lxxxiv (note 4), 213 
(note 2), 217.] 

Fordruim, VII 21. 

Formáol: folacht Formaoíle V 11; 
tar Formaoíl XIII 17: Fionn... a 
Formaoil XXI 6, XXII 37: Fionn 
flaith Formaoíle XLII 94; Fionn 
a Formaoil XLVII 36 ; do loiscseat 
Formaoíl na fFían XLVIII 7; fa 
d[h]uibh-fheadhaibh Formaoíle LIV 
20. 

Fraingc, France: don F[hj]rainge 
XXIII 119, asin F[h]rainge 146 ; 
fonn na Fraingce NN NV 71, slóigh 
na Fraingce 72, righe na Fraingce 
"1; sa fFrainge LVII 14; ar rígh 
Frange 35; as in fFraingc LXII 
124, óglaoigh na Fraingce 134; a 
IFrangcaibh II 18, LXVI 29. 


Frangcaigh, the French: IH 12; 
XXIII 120, 143. 

Fráochmhagh, tar Fráochmhoigh 
AJOU 15), 

Fúarrdhacht, (An Fh.) LXVIII 


40, 48, 84. [Ind Uarda was a land 
beyond Iona, to which Cormac ua 
Liatháin voyaged, according to the 
prose introduction to Dia do bhetha, 
a Chormaic cain, ed Reeves, Adam- 
nan’s Life of St. Columba, p. 264. 
« The Uarda» was north of Loch- 
lainn, according to a text cited 
in Hogan's Onomasticon.] 
Fuire (gen.) torc Fuire XVII 41. 


Gabhair « between two mountains »: 
Liffe, who left her name on Inbhear 
Liffe, dwelt there, I 11; an army 
marches from Tara to G. NNXIX 
35 ; mac Lughach and Osgar buried 
at G. XLII 88, Cairbre Lifeachair 
buried at G. 90; see also Cath 
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Gabhra and Magh Gabhra. [Cf. 
LXI.] 

Gáilian (see also Index of Heroes): 
Conn givesthe kingship of Leinster, 
called cóigeadh Galtanach( :saim{h]- 
riaghla), to Cumhal XXXV 19. 
[Gáileóin, 212.] 

Gaill, Foreigners (in Ireland): XXNIV 
Sio Oy G Sh JO S NLV Sos KILIY 
29), SEA. Sb, S 

Gaoidhil, the Gaels: do Ghaoidh- 
ealuibh II 29, XVII 114, LNVI 42 ; 
Gaoidhil NXXIV 8, nGaoí- 
dheal nglan 11, céd  s[h]almaire 
Gaoidheal, 12; Gaoidhil XLIX 23, 
32, 37, ar Ghaoídhiolaibh 25. 

Glas ʻa stream’: Glas ó Ghlais 
Leacaigh III 4; gen. sg. Glaise 
Builge XLII 96; gen. sg. Glaise 
Cró an Chomair, XLII 71. 

Glaiseitreacha, d'ing[h]in rí[o]g[h] 
na nGlais-eitreach NX 52. 

Glasmhuir, NLVIII 29. 

Gleann, Goffraigh Glinne XII 16. 

Gleann Arma, füath is peist Glinne 
barema NNIV 71. 

Gleann Broic, um G[h]leann mBroic 
LIV 4. 

Gleann Con, um G[h]leann Con LIV 
1. 

Gleann Conáin, tre G[h]lionn C[h]o- 
náin III 45. 

Gleann Quilt, ` tar 
AAN VIRS 

Gleann dá Ghealt, go Gl. da Gh. 
NAAND We 

Gleann Deichit, 
AOVIDI Gil. 

Gleann Dorcha, füath is péist Ghlin- 
ne Dorcha NNIV 67. 

Gleann Düine dha Dhubhthar, um 
G[h]leann D. dha Dh. LIV 4. 
Gleann Faoinneallaigh, um brua- 

chaibh Ghleanna F. LIV 1. 

Gleann Inne, dha p[h]eist Ghlinne 
hInne XXIV 74. 

Gleann Maghair, i nGlionn Maghair 
SUN 227 


leas 


Gleann  Cuilt 


Os Gliond Deichit 
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Gleann Marc, gen. sg. Glinne Marc 
XLVII 11. 

Gleann Raith, fa G[h]lionn Raith 
LVI 7. 

Gleann Righe, fúath Glinne Righe 
XXIV 70. 

Gleann an Sgáil, gen. sg. Ghleanna 
in Sgáil LVII 6. 

Gleann Smóil, aitheach Ghlinne 
Smóil XXIV 66. 

Gleann Üathmhar,ón Ghleann Üath- 
mhar LXVIII 49, 59, 71. 

Gleann Umha, a nGleann Umha 
XLVIII 3. 

[Gobannio, LXXXIII] 

Gorm-abhann na bhFian, III 11. 

[Greallach, see Glossary supra.] 

Grégaigh, Greeks: XX 21, 36, 40; 
XXIII 162, 164. 

Gréig, Greece: a ttiribh Gré[a]g 
XILI 7; san G[h]réig XX 20, rí 
Gréag 22, rí na Gréigi 28, a crich 
Ghré[a]g 35, do s[h]láagh Gré[a]g 
38; rí Gré[a]g XXIII 2, 3, 5, in 
Ghréig 158, sa Ghréig 159, airdrí 
Gréag 166, seacht ríogha déag na 
Gréige 167, ar rígh Gré[a]g 168; 
ón Ghréig XXIV 49, sa Ghréig 53 ; 
isin G[h]réig Bhig LVII 15, ar righ 
Gré[a]g 34; mac righ Gré[|a]g LN 
Sh WL le 

Grian, a nGréin XLII 58. 

Gulba: a nGullbain XVIII 7; cf. 
Beann Ghulban. 


[Hades, xxix, n. 2 (p. XXX); XXXIII 
192]. 

[Hell, c11.] 

[Howth, fairy, hill at, 87: 
Beann Eadair.] 


see also 


Tle, the battle of, III 12. 

Inbhear Badhna, the battle of, 
NYI a0, 

Inbhear Búille, the battle of, NVI 
one 

Inbhear an dá Eachlas, XXXVIII 
36. 


Inbhear dha Shál, XLI 10. 
Inbhear Dubhghlaise, VII 25. 
Inbhear Muaidhe, XLVII 6. 
Inis Aodh, III 9. 

Inis Bhó Finne, XIV 8. 

[Inis Caol [sic], place to which Fian 
are enticed in a Bruidhean-tale, 
XXVI, XXVIL] 

Inis na nÉan, now called Inis 
Saimhéar, I 34. 

Inis F[h]áil, a name for Ireland, see 
under Fál. 

Inis Fhionnghall ing[h]ean righ 
Innsi Finnghall XLIII 21. 

Inis Ghaibiél, the battle of, XVI 52. 

Inis Saimhér (cf. Innis na nÉan), 
island in the river Erne, Y, 31, 38. 
[xciv.] 

Inis Sigir, see Sigear. 

Inis Tuir, XN 419, 50. 

Innia, India: ón Innía XXIII 121, 
san Innía 168,rí na hInnía 169,172, 
do chuid óir na nInnidheach 173, 
an Innia mhór LVII 16, an Innia 
9B 

Ioros Domhnann, in Co. Mayo,dha 
ealaidh Iriss nDomhnainn (:Loch 
Da Dhall) VII 20. 

Isbearn, san Isbeirn mhóir XXIII 
174, isin Íspirn 176, rí na hÍsbirne 
177, cíos Isbirne 178. 

Iubharghleann : na naoi b[h]fuatha 
a hlubharg[h]linn XIII 41 ; i nlo- 
bharghlionn XIX 23. [84.] 

[Iuliobona, rxxxir.] 


Laighin, Leinster: go nAlmhain lea- 
thain Laighean I 19; rí Laighean 
IV 36 ; go Lafghnibh IX 5 ; Cnucha 
os Liffe Laighean XVI 40, a Laígh- 
nibh 56 ; déna seilg Laighean XVII 
18; ri Laighean XXIII $8; fir 
Laighean XXXV 32, 87, láo- 
chraidh Laighean 95 ; do Laighnibh 
XXXVII 1; rí Laighean XXXIX 
83, 88; mac rīgh Laighean XLII 
65; Laighin (nom.) XLIX 12; 
a laochradh léidm[h]each Laighean 
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LXIII 48; Ealm[h]a Laighean 
LXVI 53; go hAIm[h]uin Laighean 
LXVII 11, 13. Laighnigh, Lein- 
stermen : dà c[h]éad Laighneach 
XXXV 8; Laighneacha (acc. pl.) 
XXXIX 30. 

Lámh Nüadhad, ag Laim Nuadhat 
XIV 8. 

[Leabaidh Diarmada, xxxv.] 

Leac Dháire, XLIII 40; cf. note 
Pi mm, p 102. 

Leamhain, LIV 4. 

Leithmhóin, see Liathmhóin. 

Leithghleann, XXI 3. 

Leitir Laoí, sgalg[h]arnach luin Lei- 
treach Laoí LVII 5. 

Leitir Loinndeirg, tri Faolàin Lei- 
treach Loinndeirg LXII 79. 

Leitir Lon, V 3, 4, 8. 

Leitir Lonnghairg, as Leitir Lonn- 
ghairg VII 19. 

Liathdhruim, III 5, XVII 14. 

? Liathmhoin: dat. sg. Leithmhóin 
SN 21. 

Liffe, name attached to an Inbhear 
I 11; áonach Liffe XIII 1; Cnucha 
os Liffe Laighean NVI +40; tar 
Life XXXV 94. 

[Lind Ferchis, on the Bann, Lvin.] 

Líog Dhoire, um Líg nDoire XLIII 
40. Cf. Leac Dháire. 

Lios Beag, XXXVII 3, 4. 

Lios na tTobar, VI 8. 

Loch Carmain,a laoích Locha fionn- 
Charmain XXXIII 9. 

Loch Ceara, ilphíast Locha Ceara 
XXIV 75. 

Loch Cúan, XXIV 42, 49. 

Loch Cuileann, ilp[h]iast Locha 
Cuilleann XXIV 66. 

Loch Dhá Dhal, VII 20, XLIII 40. 

Loch Dearg, LX 1, 18, 19; pre- 
viously called Fionnloch. [Story 
of how it got its name, 139.] 

Loch nEachach, Lough Neagh : péist 
Locha hEachaeh XXIV 66. [Folk 
tradition about its origin, xvin.] 

Loch Feabhail, Lough Foyle: dà 
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plhjéist Locha Feabhail 
72. 

Loch Gair, XIII 4. 

Loch Goibhniond, VII 17. 

Loch Láoghaire, XXIV 77. 

Loch Léin, the Lakes of Killarney : 
XXIV 69; LIV 1 (cf. Glossary 
So B Se), 8 Da EATA 20, ES 

Loch Líathdroma, V 4. 

[Loch Lughbhorta, LXXIII, n. 1.] 

Loch Luig, VI 1, 22. 

Loch Lurgan, VII 24; XII 30; go 
smerdris Locha Lurgan, XIX 3; 
fuath Locha Lurgan XXIV 79. 

Loch Measga,Lough Mask: NXIV 76. 

Loch Méilge, XXIV 75. 

Loch Neagh, see Loch nEachach. 

Loch Righ, Lough Ree, Co. Ros- 
common, NXIV 69. 

Loch Ríach, Longh Rea,Co. Galway : 
II 42; WI 2; XXIV 63., 

Loch Rombuir, péist Locha Romh- 
uir XXIV. 73. 

Loch Saílionn, peist Locha Saílionn 
ONIN ize 

Lochlainn, Norway: (gen.) Loch- 
lann IV 24, 58; (dat.) Lochluinn 
VI 13; (gen.) Lochlann VIII 12, 
XVI 52; (dat.) a Lochlninn leabh- 
air XX 89, a Lochlainn 91, a 
Lochlannaibh 94, for Lochluinn 
XXI 24; (gen.) Lochlann XXIII 
9 8S G 182, 1853, I87, 188, 190, 
NXIX 2, XXXV 40, 42b, 42d, 82, 
XXXVI 16, XXXIX 48, 49, 50, 
Gk, Bis, Gil, ALIT Sil, ILL I5, 
IG, 36, LAN 1S, IL SAY C. di 
15, 20, 28, LXVII 7, 9, 10, 12, 14, 
15, 22, 24. [rxxxix.] 

Lochlannach (adj.), Norse, LXIV 6. 
Lochlannach, Norseman, LXVII 
16. Lochlannaigh, Norsemen: VI 
$n. BBS XANI ES AXSI (92. 
(Cf. supra pp. rxxxiv (note 4), 65.] 

Lonnainn see Lundain. 


XXIV 


Lúachair, a district covering large 
parts of West Cork and Kerry: 
cath Luachra XVI 44; ar Lúa- 
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chair Deaghadh XXXVI 5, do 
leathtaoibh Lüachra Dheaghaidh 
21 ; an Liath a Luachair Dheaghoidh 
XLVII $; Leagan láaimhneach a 
Lüachair XLVIII 6; tar Lüachair 
LIV 1; an fear 6 Luachair Dhea- 
ghaidh darb[h] ainm Mac Í Dhuibh- 
me ERS Fil. 
Luachra. 
[Luaighne, 212; 

colamha.] 


See Teambhair 
cf. Glossary s. v. 


[Lugudunum, LXXV, LXXXII] 

[Luighne, rLv11i.] 

Lundain, London : a Lonnainn NXIII 
I14, a Lunndain 115, Lundain 
(nom.) 116 : ó Lunnainn 118 ; Lun- 
dan (gen) NNNV 
(gen.) 62. 

Lusga, cath Lusga XVI 45. 


57, Lunnann 


Macha, Armagh: Patraic Macha 
XXXVII 1; ar móin Mhacha XLII 
75. See also under Eamhain 

Magh Adhair, the battle of, XVI 51. 

Magh Agha, the battle of, NNNV 
NS, 

Magh A(i)rd (?) an da Inbhear, a 
Moigh Aird inda Inbhear NNNVIII 
28. 

Magh Bile, go Magh mBile III 44. 

Magh Cairn,tar Magh Cairn NIII16. 

Magh Dála, ar Moigh (sic MS) Dala 
] 41. 

Magh Deilge, go Magh nDeilge XIX 
6. 

Magh Diothláin, a c[h]och Mhoighe 
Dithlain dhéin XLII 55. 

Magh Eala, a Moigh Iz la XIII 1. 

Magh Eanaigh, ar Moigh Iznaigh X 
18. 


Magh Fleisge, tar Magh Fleisge 
XIII 16. 
Magh Gabhra, ar moigh Gabhra 


OGS Dlo Slo 0 Woke 

Magh Glinn, torc Mhoighe Glinn 
NVH 40. 

Magb Glinne, a ccath Mhoighe Glinne 
AANO 
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Magh Ithe, tar Magh nithe XIV 1. 

Magh Léna, the level country north 
of Tullamore, Offaly (Jackson, Cath 
Maighe Léna, p. 58) : ar Moigh Léna 
X 18. 

Magh Line, a chloch Mhoighe Line 
lain XLII 106. 

Magh Linn, ar Moigh Linn XLII 76. 

[Mag Lüadat, 201, n. I.] 

Magh Luirg, (the plains of Boyle 
in Roscommon: a Magh Luirg 
DNOSONOWOL 948). 

Magh Maine, 
XXXVI 24. 

Magh Maistean, do M[h]oigh Mais- 
tean XLIX 33. Cf. infra Mullagh- 
mast. 

Magh Malann, cath Mhoighe Mhá- 
lann XVI 49. 

Magh Maoin, the plain round Lough- 
rea, Co. Galway: 111 40; ar Magh 
Maoín V 26; a Moigh Mhaoín X 
13; tré Mhagh Main NNNVI 24 ; 
a Moigh Mhaín NNNVITI 18. See 
also Maonmhagh. 

Magh Meadhbha, a gceann Mhoighe 
mhóir Mhéadhbha XXXVI 24. 
Magh Midhe, ar moigh Midhe, V 26. 

See also Midhe. 

Magh Raighne, ar Moigh Raighne 
SIL Sesh, 

Magh in Sgáil, dcich Muireadhaigh 
Muighe in Sgáil XII 13. 

Magh Tailltean, dcich Morinn mui- 
ghe Tailltean XII I2. See also 
Taillte. 

Magh Tuireadh, go cath mor Mui- 
ghe Tuireadh XVI 9. 

Maiste, a gcath Maistean XLIX 34. 
Cf. infra Mullaghmast 

Máol : na teóra Máola Midhe,seeunder 
Midhe 

Máonainn (dat sg.), VI 34. 

Máonmhagh. (= Magh Maoín) III 
41: gen. sg. Máonmhoighe LIII 17. 

Marannmháil (a mythical people): 
tríath na Marannmhál XVI 20. 

Méilge, cath Méilge XVI 51. 


tré Mhagh Maine 
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Midhe, Meath: III 44; NNNVIII 
39; XLIX 13, 27; na teóra Máola 
Midhe XX 73 (three hills whose 
tops were cut off by Fearghus : ef. 
Tain 6025); fir Mhidhe LXVI 7, 
Uisneach Mhidhe 53. See Magh 
Midhe. 

[Mogontiaci (locative), LXXXII] 

[Móin Gai Glais, Lxv, Lxvii.] 

Móin Mhacha, XLII 75. 

Móin M[h]affaidh,the battle of, NVI 
53. 

Mucais, tar Mucais XXXVI 24. 

Muimhnigh Munstermen: X 18; 
SS 32 MONSON 32, 88,92; XLIX 
26. 

Muine in F[h]ulachta, XIV 6. 

Muir niocht, the sea between France 
and Britain: mac rí[o]gh Mhara 
hlocht XLII 56. 

Muir Meann, the Irish Sea: XNIV 
2e(see note supra p. 7): NECIN 
de UG. 

Muir dTorrian, the Tyrrhenian Sea, 
but also used of the Mediterranean: 
6 insibh Mara tTorrian XXII 24. 

[Mullaghmast, Co. Kildare, prophe- 
cies concerning, 114,115. Cf. su- 
pra Magh Maistean and Maiste.] 

Mumha Munster: II 10; IV 36; 
MOSS O78 SOSIOUL 7 S AXAN E 
SXSSSSOUL fL S ASSO WOU! 35; XCII 
2185 sSILNAMEL His ONE IO leis 27 
39; LXVI 8$. 

[Müscraige Dotrut, Lix.] 


Oil, a hOil LXVI 70. 

Oil Finn, Elphin, Co. Roseommon, 
A me (Ol. Jer do Gh tls iy 5 5 Se 

Oirear Alban, dà m[h]ac Ruaidh 
Oirr Alban IV 25. 

Oirear Gaoidheal, a 
Ghaoidheal XXIII 40. 

Oirear Uirshléibhe, a ttracht Oirir 
Uirshleibhe XXXVTII 15. 

Oirghialla (the ruling stock in Ar- 
magh, Monaghan and  Ferma- 
nagh) XLIX 14, 


crích Oirir 
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[Oisdin, see Ostend.] 

Ollarbha [The Larne river in Co. 
Antrim, supra p. LYI]: Leagan and 
Ronan buried there XLII 63 ; cath 
Ollarbha XVI 48, XIX 5. [rxiv]. 

?Olimhach, LIX 6. 

Osruighe Ossory: IV 59; XVII 18. 

{Ostend (Oisdin), 1x.] 


Parrthas Paradise: ó rígh P[h]arr- 
thais XLV íi. 

Port Omna, Portumna, on the r. 
Shannon, Co. Galway : XLVIII 17. 

Purt a Ríghol, LIX 37. 


Ráith, sa R. XLII 68. 

Raith Chienaidh, go R. ch. I 23. 

Ráith Féine Finn, ar lár rátha Féine 
Finn VII 26. 

Raith na b[h]Fian. ó R. na bF. HI 5. 

Raith Fraoich, go roich R. F. HI 11. 

Raith Rónáin, a ráith Rónáin I 16. 

Reimhios, Rheims (?): a ccüan glan 
Reimhios na ríogh XXIII 119. 

Rioghchoill, torc Ríoghchoille XVII 
AN, 

Róimh Rome: ón Roimh, LIX 39. 

Ros Géidhe, eidir Eabha is Ros 
nGéidhe XVII 39. 

[Ros Ghoill, in north Tir Chonaill,52.] 

Ros na Riogh on the r. Boyne, nr. 
Slane: tore Rois na Ríogh XVII 41. 

Ruadhros, XIV 6. 


Saingeal [= Singland, near Lime- 
rick city, where prophecies place 
future Irish victories, notes on 
XLIX 37a, 44b, supra pp. 114, 
115]: cath Saingeal XLIX 37, rói- 
ríghe Saingil 38. 

Saxain England: cath Saxan XVI 
53: fir Saxan XXIII 116, Saxan 
(nom.) 117, a crich Saxan 119; ri 
Saxan XXXV 63, neart Saxan 66 ; 
rí Saxan XLIX 16, mac r[fo|]gh 
Saxan 28; ri Sacsan LVII 34; co 
bruachaibh Saxan saofre LXVIII 
94; crich Saxan 95, Saxana, the 
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English: tar éeis Saxana d'im- 
ifn]eacht LXVIII 99. Saxanaigh, 
the English: WOOL 12, SS 65, 69, 
XLIX 42. 

Seaghais, r. Boyle in Rosconunon : 
a Magh Luirg 
NNNVI 26; see also Cnoc na 
Seaghsa and Sliabh Seaghsa. 

[Sean-bhaile Anna, 210, n. 1.] 

Seanumair DromaGairbh,X]I1! 16. 

Seisgeann  Üairbheóil, the 
marsh near Newcastle, Co. Wicklow 
(Price, Proc. of the R.I.A., NIV, 
C, 6, p. 160): caonnach Seasgainn 
aird Uairbheóil VII 12 (and note 
supra p. 19); a c[h]loch S[h]eisginn 
Uairbheoil XLII 64. [Seisgeann 
Cairbheóil was known in Wales 
to the author of Kulhweh ae Olwen 
as Esgeir Oervel the home of the 
Twrch Trwyd: cf. Loth, Les Ma- 
binogion, I, 251 (n. 2), 283, 336.] 

Sgairbh Chomair,ag Sg. Ch. LIV 20. 

Sigear: sgieth rí[o]gh Siccir NVI 6, 
do righ Sigir 25, do righ innsi 
saoír-S[h]igir 26. 

Siol Éireamhóin : sce Index of He- 
roes under Éireamhón 


sios go Séaghais 


great 


Sionnann, /he r. Shannon: a gceann 
Sionna IV 65; ar Sionnuinn N XIV 
73; ag Áth na nÉg ar Sionainn 
XLYII 5. 

Sioth Áodha, a síth Áodha XIV 9. 

[Sid ar Femin, Lv.] 

Sioth Buidhbh, the fairy mound of 
Bodhbh, at Slievenamon, Co. Tip- 
perary: ag Sith B[h]Juidhbh NLIT17. 

[Síodh Cliach, Lxxxi.] 

Síoth  Fionnachaidh, mac Lir 
S[h]fthe Fionnachaidh, XLIII 18. 
[Situated in the Fews mountains, 
north of Dundalk, Lur.] 

Sioth ós Ghlionn Deichit, gusin síth 
ös gliond Deichit XVII 61. 

Síoth Sléibhe Mis. ré Donn a síth 
S[h]léibhe Mis NIV 14. 

Sioth Truim, a mbruighin mhóir 
shíthi Truim XXIII 1; go Sith 
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Truim (Cú Chulainn's burial place) 
Il, 1, 

Siür, r. Suir: os úr Siúire sruth-ghloi- 
ne I 15, 6 Shiüir hsruth-ghil 19 ; 
on tSiüir LVII 7. 

Sliabh Aillbhe, Aillbhe buried there 
AJLI OZ 

Sliabh na mBan bhFionn, Slieve- 
namon, Co. Tipperary: LVIII 1, 2, 
Sy B Ro] 

Sliabh an Chláir, amoid S[h]leibh[e] 
in Chláir NNIV 78. 

Slíabh CGolláin, fuath Sléibhe Col- 
láin XXIV 74; fo S[h]liabh Colláin 
m[h]eic Crim[h]thain XXXVII 11. 

Sliabh (g)Cüa, part of Knockmeal- 
down mountains, Co. Waterford : 
gen. sg. Sléibhi Cua NNVIIT 1, 2. 

Sliabh (g)Cáalann, gen. sg. Sléibhe 
Cüalann XVII 18. 

Sliabh (g)Cuillinn,Slieve Gullion,Co. 
Armagh: gen. sg. Sléibhe Cuillinn 
VII 21 ; a Sléibh C[h]uillinn XVII 
42. (Cf. supra p. 265 no eE 
p. 84.] See also Slíabh Guilleann. 

Sliabh  Diothraibh. 6  Shléibh 
D[hfit[h]raibh XLVIII 35. 

Sliabh Dossaigh, ar. Sl. D. XX 8. 

Sliabh  Éibhlinne, Slieve Phelim 
mountains (north Limerick and 
Tipperary): go sliabh àlainn Éibh- 
linne XXXV 22. 

Slíabh Finnchuill, (gen. sg.) Sléibhe 
Finnchuill XVI 15. 

Slíabh Fuaid Fews mountains, 
north of Dundalk: cath tSléiphe 
Fuaid, XVI 415. [Cf. rim, 26 (n. 1).] 

Sliabh Guilleann (See also Sliabh 
(g)Cuillinn): sealg Shléibne Guil- 
leann LXII 1, go huaim[h] mhóir 
S[h]léibhi Guilleand 41, 100, ar 
Sliabh Guilleann 103, ón lásin 
Shleibhe Guilleann 105. 

Sliabh Luachra. Slieve Logher moun- 
tains, on the borders of Cork, Kerry 
and Limerick: ar slíaph lán-ghlan 
Lia [h]ra XXXVI 46: ar sliabh 
Lüachrag XLI 3, 
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Slíabh Mis, nr. Tralee, Co. Kerry: 
Sliabh mongach Meis XXVIII 3; 
ar Slíabh Mis, XLII 78. 

Slíabh Oidhidh,tar Sliabh Oig[h]idh 
XXXVI 21. 

Slíabh Seaghsa, Curlieu Hills, Co. 
Roscommon: ar mullach Sléibhe 
Séaghsa XXXV 109. See also 
Seaghais. 

Sliabh Teithid, go SI. T. XVII 46. 

Sliabh Tiris, ar Sl. T. XX 7. 

Slíabh Truim, ar Sl. Tr. XXIV 1, 
óthà SI. Tr. 42. 

Sliabh Uighe, cath Sléibhe Uighe 
XVI 49. 

Slighe Dala, the road from Tara to 
Roscrea: seachnóin Slig[h]igh [sic 
MS] Dala I 40. 

Sligeach, Sligo: fa 
XXXIV 11. 

[Snámh Da En, 3, 5.] 

Sorcha, originally Syria (O'Rahilly, 
Gadelica, p. 274): XXIII 28, 46, 
50, 52, 54, 122, 124, 126, 128, 129, 
139, 140, 141. 

Spáinnigh, Spaniards, XXIII 147, 
149, 151. Cf. Easpáinn. 

Srúbh Brain, cath Srúibhe Brain, 
XVI 49. 

Srúbh Dhairbhreach, 
Dairbreach LIV 22, 
Sruth Goir, VI 20, is probably a 

placename. 


S[h]ligeach 


ag Srüibh 


Taillte (Telltown, Co. Meath) II 38; 
deich Morinn muighe Tailltean XII 
12; áonach Tailltean NV 11, i 
dTailltin 12, ó Thailltin 16 ; a gcath 
Tailltean XVI 31 ; a tTailltin teinn 
XLII 108. 

[Teach an Daghdha, rxxviu, n. 5 
(p. rxxix).] 

Teach an Duinn, a rock off Dursey 
Island, in W. Cork: go Toigh in 
Duinn LVII 14. 

[Teach an Trir, Lxxv, n. 5 (p. 
LXXIX).] 

Teach Finn a nAlmhain, XII 1, 
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[Teach na bhFionn, LXXVIII, n. 5 
(p. rxxrx).] 

{Teach na dTrí n Art. 
n. 5 (p. rxxix).] 

Teaffa (— Teathbha, which comprised 
parts of Longford and Westmeath) : 
cath Teaffa XVI 44. [Cf. supra 
p. Lvir.] 

[Tealach na bhFionn. LXXVIII, n. 5 
(p. rxxix).] 

Teamhair Tara: JI, 1, 27, 30, 32, 
BS, 4E, Adle WAM ils} NOOO TO S DOs 
752 NOXI By Gy 2l, Zy, Bey Bill 
XXII 19, 32, 46; XXIII 1; XXXV 
18, Bi, 2S, OB DXONONIDS NOL 22 24855 
DS), BO, $19 36 70 SIL IU 419) ¢ SXIDAY 
(55 9)8 SXIDNVIDE i 22245 2), Gs SOL NUT 
9; L 10; LI4; LXII 31; LXIII 
27; 28, PO, BB, 33 39 dU Gc 
LXIV 36; LXVI 1, 39, 41,42, 44, 
51, 52, 53, GS 57; LXVIH 105. 
[God-names in poetic kennings 
for Tara LXXXI, LXXXIV ] 

Teamhair Lúachra: XLII 62; 
XJUNVIUUL S948 IAN lg 

[Teamhair na <dTri> bhFionn, 
LXXVIII, n. 5 (p. rxxix).] 

[Teeskagh, Co. Clare, 87.] 

Tir na nDionn, XVI 55. 

Tir na tTrácht, LXIV 6. 

Tír Tharngoire 'the Land of Pro- 
phecy °: d'uaislibh Thíre Tairn- 
goire LIX 8. [Situated apparently 
in South Asia, 177, n. 2.] 

Tobrán Trénghort, perhaps a place- 
name, XXXIII 3. 

Tonn Chliodhna, at or near Galley 
Head, which is about half-way 
between Glandore Harbour and Clo- 
nakilty Bay (Prof. O’Rahilly, in 
Hermathena, XXIII, 1933): III 
15; XLII 69. See also Cliodhna. 

Tonn Tuaidhe, the Tuns at the mouth 
of the river Bann: XLVIII 1. 

TrichtOirirUirshléibhe XXXVIII, 
15. 

Traigh Bhaile, 
61. 


LXXVIII, 


tar De. TUBES SONS 
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Tráigh Dhoimh Ghlais, 
Dh. Gh., XIII 15. 

Tráigh Inbheir Mhóir, a t Tràig[h] 
Inb[h]eir M[h]óir XXXVIII $8. 

Tráigh Li Tralee, Co. Kerry: 6 
Thráigh Lí SIN 15; a tTráigh Lí 
kere XLII 77. 

Tráigh na dTréinfhear, go Tr. na 
(Me, ILS TUUE atus 

Traoi, Troy: righe na Traoié XN 16, 
Traoí Làim[h]ead[h]ón (obj. of verb) 
26, 30; in Traoi (obj. of verb) 27, 
31, 42; Traoi (obj. of verb) 33, 35; 
Traoí (nom.) 34; Traoí (gen.) 36; 
um an Traoi 38. 

Treód the Troad : (gen. sg.) na Mór- 
Threóide NN 27. 

Troighianach Trojan: XX 20, 44; 
(dat. pl.) Troighíanaibh NN 36. 
Trénghort. see Tobrán Trénghort. 
Tuadhmhumha,Thomond(North-west 
Munster): Fiena tailce Tuadhmhu- 
mhan IV 31, Fían tiodhlaict[h]each 

Tüadhm[h]umhan 62. 

Tuatha Dé Danann: defeated eigh- 
teen times by Fionn NV1 58; Con- 
arán, father of the Céis Chorainn 
witches, belonged to Túath Dé Da- 
nann XXXV 128; people in a 
síodh are called Tiadh Dé Danann 
XL 1121 ; a grüagach (really Manan- 
nan) is guessed to be of the Tuath 
Dé Danann LXI 17; Aonghus Og 
of the Brugh is a sfodhguidhe do 
T|h]àathaibh Dé, LXVI 61. [Tadhg 
mac Nuüadhad, who lives in a siodh, 
is one of the Tuatha Dé Danann 
LXVI ; divine nature of the T. D. D. 
Lxxiv (note 4), Lxxvi (note 5); 
Tuatha Dé Donann connected with 
Welsh Don (Irish Donu) rxxxui 
— Donu and the Tuatha Dé Do- 
nann 208-210; Tuatha Dé Danann 
fight Fomorians at Magh Tuireadh 
213 (note 2) (ef. p. 217): Van Ha- 
mel's explanation of the name T. 
D. D. 215 (note 2).] 

[Tuatha Luchra 19.] 


tar Tr. 


PLACES — TEXT [AND PART mi] 


Tulach Airde, the earlier name of 
Tulach Árchon XLVIII 38. 

Tulach Ceapáin, a c[h]loch T[h]ulcha 
Cheapáin chain XLII 84. 

Tulach an Chomhlainn, a c[h]loch 
Thulcha in C[h]om[h]lainn ehrüaidh 
XLII 89. 

Tulach Fhiadhmhoir. a chloch 
T[h]oleha Fiadhmhoir f[h]úair XLTI 
107. 

Tulach Mhongrúaidh, a tTulaigh 
M[h]ongrüaidh XLVII 3. 

[Tulach na dTrí bhFear LXXVIII 
(note — p. LXXIX).] 

Tulach Og, a tTulaigh Og XLVIII 
8. 

Tulach Thtaithe, a 
Tuaithe XLII 1. 


lia Thuleha 


Uaimh Chorainn, ar Uaimh Ch. 
NNNVI 27. See Céis Chorainn. 

Uardha, see Füarrdhacht 

Üaimh Sgannlaighe, naoi dtuirc 
Uaimhe Sgannlaighi [sic MS] XVII 
il, 

Ui Luighdheach, a c[h]loch lán-mhór 
ô Luighdheae[h] XLII 97. 

Uisneach Mhidhe Usnagh Hill, in 
Westmeath, LNVI 53. 

Ulaidh, the Ulidians, Ulster: da 
righfhéinnidh Fhian Uladh IV 26, 
Ulltaigh 59 ; airdrigh Uladh X 19; 
a n-Ulltoiph XVI 56; Ulaidh 7 
fir Eireann XX 60, ar mathaibh 
Uladh 69, Ulaidh 71, a ccath Il- 
gháireach Uladh 73, gēilł Uladh 83 ; 
ri Uladh OXON Zo SOS SOY 2; 
Ulaidh Eamhna XXXIX 31, ri 
Uladh, 42, 43, 82: mae rí[o]gh 
Uladh XLII 71: le deagh-t[h]ríath 
Uladh XLIV 5; Ulaidh NLIX 14, 
DER 

[Umhal, /he Owles, in Mayo, Lxxx 
(note 7).] 

Urmhumha, Ormond (i. e. East 
Munster): Fiana Urmhumhan IV 29. 


[Vindobona, Vindonissa, LXXX11.] 


GENERAL INDEX TO E. MAG NEILL'S 
INTRODUCTION TO PART I. 


(Tunis INTRODUCTION IS DISCUSSED SUPRA PP. IX-XIII, AND 
PP. 212-213). 


Agallamh na Seanórach: a copy in 
the MS which contains Duanaire 
Finn, xvi1 ; Ag. na Sean. and my- 
thological lore, XLVI; Ag. na Sean. 
and Fionn's genealogy, LVIII. 

Aileach : seat of Muircheartach of the 
Leathern Cloaks in A. D. 911, L1. 

Aileann (now Knockawlin,not far from 
Old Kilcullen, Co. Kildare), resi- 
dence of Fionn File, xxx1 ; Cathaoir 
Mór king there, xxi; described, 
LVIII. 

Ailill lom, son of Mugh Nuadhad, 
legendary king of Cashel, not men- 
tioned in Macgníomhradh F inn, 
XXIX ; connected with Fenian lore, 
XLII. 

Alexander the Great : his story affects 
Irish literature, xri1. 

Almha (Hill of Allen, Co. Kildare, 
about a mile east of the modern 
barony of West Offaly), Fionn's 
residence, XXXII : residence of his 
grandfather Tadhg Mae Nuadhat, 
XLV; mentioned, rLvir; described, 
LVIII-LIX. 

amhas, a mercenary soldier, xxxiv ; 
amhsaine, mercenary military ser- 
vice, xxxiv. 

anotsdin [= a nOisdin] see Oisdin. 

Antrim, the Glens and Route there 
correspond to ancient Dal Riada, 
XX ; see also Dal Riada. 

Aodh Rinn reconciled to Fionn, XLvi1. 

Aonghus an Bhrogha, LIX, 


Apollo compared to Fionn, xLv. 

Ard Corann, see under Battles. 

Ardghal (petty kingdom in Meath), 
LVII. 


-Baile Atha Cliath, see Norse of Dublin. 


Bann river, Co. Antrim, separates 
the country of ^ Catháin from the 
Roule, SX 


Battles: Ard Corann (A. D. 627), 
xxv; Bealach Mughna (A. D. 908), 
XXIX ; Cnucha, xxx, XLVII ; Gabhair, 
XLI, XLVII; Mucramha, XLI. 

Bealach Mughna, see under Battles. 

Bodhbh Dearg, LIX. 

Bóinn (Boyne river), boundary be- 
tween Laighin and Ulaidh, xxx ; 
see also Slane. 

Book of Batlymote (synchronisms) 
xxxv, (on the tributary peoples) 
Lvi; Book of Fermoy (on the tri- 
butary peoples) Lv1; Book of Ge- 
nealogies (see Mac Fir Bhisigh); 
Book of Leinster tale-list (Fenian 
tales) xxxtv, (harmonizing and syn- 
chronizing the tales) XXXVIII-XXXIX ; 
Book of Rights, XXV, XXVII, XXXIII, 
NOSSUl 

brannamh (a board-game), xxxiv. 

Breagha, LVII. 

Brian Bóroimhe, king of Ireland (f 
1014), xxvir-Xxix. 

Brogan sets down the stories told by 
the survivors of the Fiana, XLII. 

Bruidhean Mheic Dá Reo, LY-LVI, 
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Cairbre Caitcheann, his legend, Lv; 
Cairbre Lifeachar (son of Cormac) 
legendary king of Tara, oppose; 
Fionn and is slain in the Battle of 
Gabhair, xri, XLVIII ; Cairbre Nia 
Fear. king of Tara in the Táin 
period, XXXI. 

Caoilte and Oisín live on to tell of 
the Fiana, xLru. 

Cashel. kings of in the Book of Rights, 
xxvir-Xxix ; Allill Ólom king there, 
XLII. See also Psalter of Cashel. 

Cath. see Battles. 

Cathal, king of Cashel (t 712), xxvii. 

Cathaoir Mór of Aileann introduced 
into Fenian lore, xir. See also his 
son Ros Failghe. 

Ceas Uladh, see under Táin Bó Cuail- 
nge. 

Clanna Morna are Fir Bholg of east 
Connacht, xxx1 ; Goll is the irhero, 
XXXVII ; they oppose Fionn in the 
Battle of Gabhair, xiv; their 


home is west of the Shannon, 
LVII. 

Cluain loraird, see Comar Cluana 
hIoraird. 


Cnoc Meadha, see Fionn Bheara. 
Cnoc Samhraidh, xvin. [=Summer 
Hil, Kent, according to Fr. P. 
Walsh, Gleanings from Irish Ma- 
86.] 
Cnucha, sce under Battles. 
Coimin (Micheal), author 
Oisin ar Tir na nÓg, xxx. 
Coirbre, see Cairbre. 
Comar Cluana hloraird, Lv. 
Conán mac Morna, his character, L. 
Conmhac, a synonym for Lugh, xLv. 
Conn Céadchathach, legendary king 


nuscripls, p. 


of Laoi 


of Tara, xxix-xxx ;is brought into 
connection with Fenian lore, XLII ; 
he and his suhjects replace the 
Luaighne in  pseudo-historical 
Fionn-tales, xLvrr. 

Dui Teangtmha, king of Connacht, 
expatriates Fir Bholg and plants 
Ui Mhaine in their place, xxxii, 
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Cormac, legendary king of Tara, and 
Fionn, 
Cormac, king of Cashel (t 908), 
and the Psalter of Cashel, xxvi, 


XLVIII. 


XXIX. 

Cormacań Éigeas, his poem on Muir- 
cheartach's circuit of Ireland A. D. 
o 

Corca Oiche of Cúil Chontuinn, XXXII ; 
Corca Oiche of Munster distinguish- 
ed from them, LIV. 

Cú Chulainn’s hurling as a boy com- 
pared to Fionn's, xxx. See also 
Táin Bó Cuailnge. 

Cüil Chontuinn, see Corca Oiche. 

Cumhall in the Battle of Cnvcha, xxx ; 
he belongs to the Gaileóin, xxx11, 
to the Ui Thairsigh, XXXII. 


Dal Araidhe, Pictish territory, xxv; 
Dal bhFiatach represent the Uli- 
dian aristocracy in the 7th cen- 
tury, xxv; Dal Riada, their terri- 
tory includes the Route and the 
Glens, Co. 
they are an « Ivernian or Pictish 
race», XXv. 

Deadha mac Sin, ancestor of the Éa- 
rainn and of Fionn, rin. 

Dealbhna (in Westmeath), Lvi. 

Diarmaid, his character, XLIX. 

Druim Iomnocht, see Orbhraighe. 

Duanaire Finn, the manuscript (1626- 
1627 A. D.) xvri-xxiv ; the literary 
characteristics of Duanaire Finn, 
XXII, XXIV; poems appearing in it 
are quoted in Agallamh na Seanó- 
rach, XLVI. 

Dublin, see Norse of Dublin. 

Duí Teangumha, king of Connacht at 
the close of the 5th century, expa- 
triates Fir Bholg and plants Uí 
Mhaine in their place, XXXII. 


Antrim, XX, XXII, — 


eachtra, traceable as a genre to the 
Alexander romance, XLIII. 

Éaraiun (Ivernians, Erneans), in West 
Munster, xxxv1 ; take over the Fe- 
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nian legend, xri: ; are called Clanna 
Deadhadh, Lur. See also Dal 
Riada. 


Faolán, his character, XLIX. 

Feidhlimidh, king of Cashel (f 847), 
XXVII. 

féinnidh, ‘a professional 
xxxiv. See also fiana. 

Fenian lore, its origin, xxiv sq. ; my- 
thological in character, xLIv-xLvI ; 
its literary value, 11; Fenian tales 
in Book of Leinster list, xxxiv. 

Fiachna son of Deman, king of Dal 
Fiatach, slain at Ard Corann (A. D. 
(XUL. XXV. 


soldier ’, 


fiana, bands of professional soldiery, - 


XXXIII ; of inferior status, XXXIV ; 
distingnished from amhais, xxxiv. 
See also féinnidh, Fenian Lore, and 
rí for fianaib. 

filidh and traditional tales, xxxvir1- 
XXXIX. 

Fiodh Gaibhle (cf. Feeguile river, 
King's Co.), infant Fionn hidden 
there, Lvirr. 

Fionn belongs to the Gaileóin, xxxu, 
to the Uí Thairsigh, xxxn; is a 
demigod, xiv; likened to Hercules 
and Apollo, xtv; at peace with 
Clann Mhorna, xrLvi-xLivHr; his 
death, xLix ; his character, XLIX; 
his genealogies, LII-LVIII. See also 
Macgniomhradh Fhinn, Fenian lore, 
and Maghnus. 

Fionn, king of the Gaileóin in Táin Bó 
Cuallnge, xxxi. Fionn Bheara of 
Cnoc Meadha, Lix. Fionn File rules 
at Aileann, XXXI. 

Fiontan lives on to tell the history 
of Ireland, xri. 

Fir Bholg : in Donegal and Connacht, 
Xxxvn; Keating identifies them, 
Lv. See also Clanna Morna, Fir 
Dhomhnann, Uí Thairsigh. 

Fortuatha Laighean (in Wicklow 
mountains), LVII. 

Fothaidh, a divine triad, xr, 
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Fotharta Airbhreach (in north King’s 
County), Lvit. 


Gabhair see under Battles, and cf. 
Laighin Tuath Ghabhair. 

Gabhraighe Shuca, Lv. 

Gaileanga, Lv. 

Gaileóin (a vassal race in north Lein- 
ster, east of Ossory), XXXI-XXXIII ; 
referred to passim Lv-LIx ; distin- 
guished from the Fir Bholg, xri. 

Genealogies, authentic only after A. 
D. 300, XL. 

Goll, superior in character to Fionn, 
xxxvII; his character described, 
XLIX; at the battle of Cnucha, 

XLVII. 


Hercules compared to Fionn, XLV. 
Hero-lore and mythology, XLIIH-XLIV. 
Hostel, see Bruidhean. 


Inbhear Colptha (mouthof the Boyne), 
LVII. 
Ivernians, see Éarainn. 


Keating (Geoffrey), on the Uí Thair- 
sigh, xxxi, on the Uí Thairsigh, 
Gabhraighe, and Gaileóin, Lv. 


Laighin (Leinstermen) unite with 
Brian Bóraimhe, xxvii; Boyne is 
the boundary between Laighin and 
Ulaidh, xxx; Laighin lose Meath 
to Uf Néill (A. D. 515), uiv. Laighin 
Tuath Ghabhair, See also 
Gaileóin, and Nás Laighean. 

Laoghaire (petty kingdom in Meath), 
LVII. 

Leabhar, see Book. 

Leinster, see Laighin. 

Liffey valley, Lvu. 

Lier (Flemish place-name), XXI. 

Lir (an immortal), rix. 

Lobhán (Louvain), xiX, XXI. 

Lochlannaigh, see Norse. 

Luaighne, a vassal people in Meath 
and Westmeath, from the Shannon 


Lvll. 
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to the sea, XXX-XXXII ; they are 
replaced in the Fionn-cycle by the 
Milesian kings of Tara, xrvir ; their 
chief Uirghreann slays Fionn, XLIX ; 
Ui Thairsigh said to have been a 
branch of them, Liv; Cairbre Cait- 
cheann belongs to them, Lv: rivals 
of the Gaileóin, Lvi; Luaighne and 
Gaileóin territories original theatre 
of the Fionn-cycle, LVIII. 

Luighne (situated near Navan) are 
distinct from the Luaighne, xxxi. 


Mac Con, a synonym for Conmha: and 
Lugh, XLV. 

Mac Då Reó, see Bruidhean Mheic 
Da Reo. 

Mac Domhnaill (Somhairle) : Dnanaire 
Finn was written for him, 1626- 
1627, xvii-xxr1.. Somhairle Buidhe 
Mac Domhnaill, who resisted Eli- 
zabeth's encroachments in the late 
16th century, was dead many years 
before the writing of the Duanaire, 
xx. Another Somhairle Mac Domh- 
nail fell at Aughrim, A. D. 1691, 
XX: 

Mac Fir Bhisigh's Book of Gencalogies, 
LI Sp LIY, LYI 
Macgníomhradh Fhinn, 
XXXI, XLVI-XLVII, LIV. 

Mac Lughach, his character, XLIX. 

Maghnus: story about Fionn, Oscar, 
and Maghnus, son of the king of 
Lochlainn, in the Duanaire Finn 
MS, XVII. 

Maglábhuin (Domhnall) O. F. M., has 
use of Duanaire Finn MS in 1792, 
XXI. 

Metre of 
LI-LIH. 


XXVI, XXIX- 


Duanaire Finn poems, 
Milesian dynasties of Tara and Cashel, 
XXV, XXIX, XXX, XXXIII, xxxv (called 
the « Scottic 
They adopt the Uldian hero-lore, 
NAN, 


aristocracy » XLII). 


XXXV-XXXVII ; 
the Fenian 


they adopt 


cycle, xxxvIl-XLIII. 


Milesian kinship is claimed by many 
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in re-made history, xxxix-xr. Cf. 
Éarainn, Picts, Fir Bholg, Laighin, 
Ulaidh — from all of whom they are 
distinguished. 

Mucramha see under Battles. 

Mugh Nuadhad, legendary king of 
Cashel, 

Muircheartach of the Leathern Cloaks 
makes a circuit of Ireland (A. D. 
941), Lr. 

Muireann, danghter of Tadhg son of 
Nuadha, is Fionn's mother, XLV; 
referred to as Mnirne, LVIII. 

Mumha (Munster); its treatment in 
the Book of Righls, xxvii. 

Mythology : see under Hero-lore. 


ANIN? 


Nás Laighean (Naas, Co. Kildare), 
home of the Leinster kings, LVU. 

Niall Naoighiallach, early king of 
Tara, xxx. For his descendants see 
Ui Néill. 

Niall Gruamdha Ó Catháin: see Ó 
Catháin. 

Norman invaders never introduced 

into Fenian lore, xr. 


Norse of Dublin and the Book of 


Rights, xxvnu-xxvri, XXIX. The 
Norse invaders are brought into 


connection with Fenian lore. xu. 
Nuadha is a god, LI, Lviri-Lix, Nua- 
dha Neacht, ancestor of Fionn in 
genealogies, Lii. See also Tadhg 


mac Nuadhad. 


Ó Catháin (Niall Gruamdha), scribe of 
part of the MS of which Duanaire 
Finn is another part. XVII-XX. 

Ó Cathaláin (Labhrás) writes his name 
on the Dnanaire MS (in 1718), xxi. 


Ó Dochartaigh (Aodh), scribe of 
Duanaire Finn (1626-1627), xix- 
XX., XXIV. 


O'Donovan (John), editor of the Book 
of Rights, xxvn. Cf. Book of Rights. 

Oisdin [= Ostend], xvirr-xix. [where 
a nOisdin ‘in Ostend’ is misunder- 
stood]. 
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Oisin and Caoilte live on to tell of 
the Fiana, xLn. Olisín's character, 
XLIX ; humorous treatment of him, 
Ls 

Orbhraighe of Druim Iomnocht (a 
sept of the race whose name is 
retained by the barony of Orrery, 
Co. Cork): Fioun belongs to them, 
LII. 

Oscar: his character, for a 
story about him in the Duanaire 
MS see under Maghnus. 


XLIX: 


Patriek, Saint: humorous treatment 
of his relations with Oisín, xrir. 
Picts: see Dal Araidheand Dal Riada. 
Psalter of Cashel (MS, c. A. D. 900), 

ORM, TOR, XOSNOUIDUG 

ri for fianaib means ‘an over-king ' 
(« for such alone had power to call 
out the /iana of the subject states »), 
XXXIV. 

Ios Failghe, son of Cathaoir Mór, 
reputed aneestor of the UiFhailghe, 
Jie 

Route, Co. Antrim, part of ancient 
Dal Riada, xx. 


Sallair Chaisil, see Psalter of Cashel. 

Scottic aristocracy, see Milesians. 

Sealbhach an Saoi (contemporary 
with Cormac who was king of 
Cashel c. 900), cited in the Book of 
Rights, XXVII, XXIX. 

Sean, see Deadha mac Sin. 

Slane (on the Boyne) mentioned in 
Macgniomhradh Fhinn, xxix. 

Slieve Bloom (Sliabh Bladhma) men- 
tioned in Fhinn, 
XXIX. 

Suca (river Suck), see Gabhraighe 
Shuca. 


Macgniomhradh 


Summer Hill, see Cnoc Samhraidh. 
Sumusset: Sister Sumusset, xxr. 


Tadhg mac Nuadhad (Fionn's grand- 
father), of the síodh of Almha, 
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belongs to the Tuatha Dé Danann, 
XLV, LVIII-LIX. 

Táin Bó Cuailnge and the Ulidian 
Cycle: origin, XXIX- 
xxxii; adopted by the Milesians 
in the 7th century, xxxv ; mytholo- 
gical lore in it, xLIv ; Ceas Uladh 
(the sickness which 
the Ulidians), 
Ulaidh. 

Tara (Teamhair), Lvri. See also: Mi- 
lesians : and Luaighne. 

Tuath Fhiodhgha, Tuath Fhochmainn, 
Tuath Aitheachdha, and Tuath 
Luaighne, are branches of the Gai- 
leóin, Lvu. For tuath Ghabhair see 
Laighin Tuath Ghabhair. 

Tuatha Dé Danann, sec under Tadhg 
mac Nuadhad. 

Tuathal Teachtmhar, legendary king 
of Tara, xxx. 


elc., XXV, 


incapacitates 
XXXVII. See also 


Uí. Names beginning with UY indi- 
cate a subdivision (examples, p. 
Lv, not indexed). Uí Cheinnsealaigh 
(Co. Wexford), vir; Ui Chonaill 
Ghabhra of the Uí Fhidhgheinte 
(Co. Limerick), L111; Ui Chairbre 
Aobhdha of the Ui Fhidhgheinte 
(Co. Limerick), Lim; Ui Fhailghe 
(cf. modern baronies of East and 
West Offaly, Co. Kildare) connected 
with Failghe Bearraidhe who ruled 
c. 515, aud with the legendary 
Ros Failghe, rrv, — also mentioned, 
XXXI, LV, LVI, — they are Fionn’s 
kindred, L vil ; Ui Fhidhgheinte (Co. 
Limerick), Fionn belongs to them, 
Lig; Ui Mhaic Uais (Moygoish, in 
Westmeath), tvi; Ui Mhaine (of 
Connacht), their privileges, XXXIII ; 
Ui Néill of Tara in the Book of 
Rights, conquests 
in Ulster, xxxvii, — they wrest 
Meath from the Laighin (A.D. 515), 
Liv ; Ui Thairsigh (a Fir Bholg sept 
in Offaly, Co. Kildare: Fionn's 
kindred), LVIII ; 


XxvlI, — their 


SST, Jug, Ji 
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said by Mac Fir Bhisigh to have tween them and the Laighin, xxx ; 
been a branch of the Luaighne, 
LIV, 


Uirghreann, chief of the Luaighne, 


their early history and primacy in 
hero-lore, xxxv-xxxvi; still inde- 
pendent in the 7th century, XXXVII ; 
slays Fionn, XLIX. given a Milesian origin in re-made 
Ulaidh (Ulidians): Dál bhFiatach re- history, xxxix ; see also Táin Bó 
present them in the 7th century, Cuailnge. 
xxv; Boyne is the boundary be- 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS DISCUSSED, 


of non-heroic Persons, and of some Authors, 
Stories, and Poems, mentioned in Part III. 


A chléirigh 148 
(Ga, 3L. 

A e[R]orr úd thall san léana, 163. 

A Mor Maigne Moigi Siil, LX, 
LXXXVI (n. 3), and Addenda infra. 

A Ri richid, réidig dam, XXXIV, LXV. 

Acaltam Bec, 100. 

Acallam na Senórach, xvi (n. 3) (p. 
Xvit), XVIII (imo 53), HOV, xq (e 
3), XLIM, XLVII (n. 3), Lu, ib. n. 1, 
LIIL, JS EXV, LXXXIV 
(n.4), Lxxxvul,(literary appreciation 
of) LXXXVIII, cviII-cxini (passim), 
cXv, 5, 6, 12, 16, (unpublished ver- 
sion) 18, (unpublished) 21, 23, (un- 
published) 26, ib. n. 1 (p. 27), 
(unpublished) 37, 40, 43, 52, 54, 
95, 56, 64, 70, 76, 87, 108, 109, 
(unpublished) 117, 118, 119, 124, 
n. 1, 144, 150, 157, 160, 163, (un- 
published) 164, 180, 187, 197, 206, 
207, 214, 215. [See also references 
to the « unpublished » version, now 
published, infra Addenda to Pt. 
WI, pp. 23, 26]. 

Agallamh Oisin agus Pádraig, xxxvii 
(n. 2), 56, 124. 

Aided Finn, xri. 

Aided Guill meic Carbada, LXIX (n. 2). 

Airee Menman Uraird Maic Coisse, 
LIX. 

Afris biuc, a meic big báin, 113, 115. 

Áirne Fíngein, LXXXI. 

Aislinge Oenguso, 205 (n. 3). 

Aithed Gráinne ingine Corbmaic la 
Diarmait hua nDuibni, LIX. 

Aithrighe Oisín, 125. 

Aithris dhúin a Oisin fhéil, 111 (n. 2). 


chanas na sailm, 


LIV, LXVI, 


allegories, see under « folklore: tale- 
types. » 

Amra Choluim Chille, 11x, 74 (n. 1) 
(p. 75). 

Anbhfann anocht neart mo lámh, 122. 

animals, see list, Xv. 

Arthur and Gorlagon, see Kittredge. 

Arthurian Cycle, 155-158, 216. 

As dübhach san Almhúin na bhFian, 
Gill 

As fada Art a nOil Finn, 122. 


Baile in Scáil, xuvt (n. 3), LXXV 
(ia, 3 11S, JU 

Balor-Lugh story, see under folklore. 

baptism, see under Fian in Index of 
Heroes, and see also baistim n 
Glossary. 

Battle of Gabhair, poems on the sub- 
ject, 92, 93. Battle of Magh Tui- 
readh, see Cath Maige Tured. Battle 
of the Sixteen Chiefs, 162. Battle of 
Ventry, see Cath Fionntrágha. Cf. 
infra Cath in this Index, and supra 
Cath in Index of Places. 

Beowulf, see Chambers. 

Bergin, O. J., see Irish Grammatical 
Tracts (edited by him). 

Betha Chellaig, cxiv. 

Betha Choluimb Chille, 55 (n. 2). 

birds, see list, cv. 

bird-crib, 95. 

Bodach an Chóta Lachtna, 
XXXIX (n. 2), 87, 188. 

Boili Berc[h]áin, 113. See also Bear- 
chán in Index of Heroes. 

bona, second element in place-names, 
LXXXII. 


XXXVII, 
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Boy and ihe Mantle (ballad), 135. 

Breac-chuach, Fionn’s ship, see Index 
of Heroes. 

Broni A- C. CS NC (1150) ALNIN 
(iW, 1), xmi Gio Ay EMS; AO! (GD. 2). 
IS, SL (mh We 

Bruidhean Atha, LXVI, LXVII, LXVIII. 
Bruidhean Bheag na hAlmhan, 108. 
Bruidhean Chaorthainn, XXII, XXIV, 
POIR AA (lo Ao SII, ANg LIN, 
LXXXIV (n. 4), 26 (n. 1), 137 (n. 1), 
141 (n. 1), 183. Bruidhean Chéise 

3) (p. xxv) 

2, YS Gite Js 


Corainn, XXIV (n. 
SER, SSRESSUNSS MDs Ih, 
27, 51, ib. n. 1, 77, 78, (oral ver- 
sions, 79), 84, 85, 144, 189, 190. 
Bruidhean Eochaidh Bhig Dheirg, 


2X6 (me Wj BS, wu (Mo 1) (qu. 75). eiue 


145. See also under « folklore: 
TALES >. 

Buile Shuibhne, 119. 

Burke, Ulick, fifth Earl and first 


Marquess of Clanrickard, x. See 
also De Burca. 


Caoi Oisín, Xcvut (n. 3), 122. 

Cath (ef. also Battle). Cath Crionna, 
206 (n. 2) Cath 
FEST, SOOO (llo A), MENU, CXI, Sil. 
164, ib. n. 1, 168 (n. 1) (See also 
under folklore: TALES). Cath 
Muighe Léna, 172. Cath Muighe 
Mocruimhe, xuvu (n. 1). Cath 
Maige Tured, xiv (n. 1), LXIX 
(n. 2), xxu (n. 1), uxxiv (n. 4), 
ASAE Glo Jo Mp u$s (Ns Dy TASS 
(n. 5), LXXxIV (n. 4), XcIx, 105, 
213 (n. 2). Cath na bPunann (see 
under folklore: TALES). Cath Ruis 
na Rig, cix. Cath na Suirghe, 26 
(n. 1), 78 (n. 1), 154. Cath Sléibhe 
Cain, Addendum to Part III, 
EUN 

Chadwick, FI. Mj, X1, XM, LXXXVIII 
(n. 1), xev (n. 2). Chadwick, II. M. 
and N- on SACD, Dh Gag Bly NOS 
(n. 2), 202. Chadwick, N. K., LXX 
(a 2), 29, 199, 201. 


Fionntragha, 
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Chambers, R. W. (author of book on 
Beowulf), xv (n. 1), 184 (n. 1), 
187 (n. 1). 

Chase (see also Seilg): Chase of the 
Enchanted Pigs of Aonghus, 105; 
« Chase of Síd na mBan Finn and 
the Death of Finn», 136. 

Cináed ta Artacáin, xL1 (and Ad- 
dendum infra). 

Clanrickard, see Burke. 

Cleri, Don Thadeo, see Ó Cléirigh, 
Míchél. 


Coimin, Micheal, xxii. XXIII. XXXV, 
XLII, XLVI. xcvi. Cf. Add. to 
XXII. 


Cóir Anmann, XXXII, LXVI (n. 3), cx 
(n. 2) (p. cx), 29, 205 (notes 4 
and 5), 206. 

Compert Con Culainn, 29. 

Conan in Ceash, 29. 

Connellan, Thaddaeus, see « Eminent 
Irish Scholar ». 

Cormac, author of Sanas Cormaic, 
TAS He AIRY (ns 23 WASP, TAS 
(n. 5), LXXv (n. 3), LXXVI, LXXVII 
(n. 5), cxx, 205 (n. 1), 209. 

cromlechs, XXXV. 

Cross, T. P., al, WSS, Agi. ig de 

Cuán ua Lotheháin, 79, 82 (n. 1, 
Da oo SD 

Cuireadh Mhaoil Ui Mhanannáin, 26 
(Gie Ws Do 2275 BS). 

Cündün, P., Addendum to Pt. 111, 
129, Infra. 


Dares Phrygius, 44, 46. 

De Burea, Tomas Fuilteach, folk tra- 
ditions attached to his name, 197. 

De Magdonel, Sorle, see Mac Domh- 
naill, Somhairle. 

Desmond, Earl of, 114. 
Gearóid Jarla. 

dialect, see under phonetics. 

Dialogue between Oisín and Patrick, 
see Agallamh Oisín agus Pádraig. 

Diarmaid and Gráinne story, see Tó- 
raigheacht Dhiarmada agus Ghráinne. 

Dillon, M., xxi, LXXXIX (n. 3), XCVI 


See also 
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(io Dp cvir (n. 1), GR (n. 2), 68 
(n. 1), 76, 82 (n. 1) (p. 83), 94. 

Dithreabhach Ghlinne an Pheice, 37. 

dogs: see hunting. Dogs’ names are 
indexed in the Index of Heroes. 

Doharty, Hugo, see Ó Dochartaigh, 
Aodh. 

dolmens, XLi. 

Duanaire Finn, birds aud animals 
mentioned in, cv; dates of poems, 
CXVI-CXVII ; linguistic dating appa- 
ratus, sq. ; 
LXXXVII, CVI; typical of Irish civi- 
lisation, xcix, c. 

METRES OF POEMS: (all references 
are to Pt. III), Aoi Fhreislighe, IV 


CVII literary value, 


(p. 12), XVIII (p. 40), XXX (p.66), . 


XXXV (p. 76); Deibhidhe (and 
Deibhidhe Ghuilbneach), I (p. 3), 
Wt (De y 1005 (p. 10), V (p. 15), 
VI (p. 16), VII (p. 18), VIII (p. 20), 
X (p. 22), XI (p. 23), XII (p. 24), 
XIII (p. 27), XIV (p. 30), XVI 
(p. 34), XVII (p. 36), XIX (p. 42), 
XX (p. 44), XXI (p. 48), XXII 
(p. 50), XXIII (p. 55) XXXIII 
(p. 69), XXXVII (p. 90), XXXVIII 
(p. 91), XXXIX(p. 92), XLI (p.95), 
XLII (p. 98), XLIII(p.101), XLIV 
(p. 103), XLVII (p. 108), XLVIII 
(p. 110), L (p. 116), LIII (p. 119), 
LIV (p. 120), LVI (p. 123), LIX 
(p. 138), LX (p. 139), LXI (p. 142), 
LXII (p. 113), LXIII (p. 115), 


LXIV (p. 149), LXV (p. 158), 
LXVI (p. 162); Rannaigheacht 
Bheag, IX (p. 22) XV (p. 31), 


XXII (p.50), XXVI (p. 61), XXIX 
(p. 65), X XXVI (p. 86), XL (p. 94), 
XLV (p. 106), LXVIII (p. 169); 
Rannaigheacht Mhór, XXIV (p. 60), 
XXV (p. 64), XXVIII (p. 65), 
XOLE oy), XXXII (p. 68), 
XXXIV (p. 73) LV (p. 122), 
LVII (p. 127), LVIII (p. 135), 
LXVII (p. 165); Rionnaird, LI 
(p. 117), LII (p. 118), LXIX (p. 
174). See also under metre. 


p 


Durmart le Galois, 201. 
Duvane, Dyeermud, 50. 


Eachtra Airt Mhic Cuinn, 91. Eachtra 
Chléirigh na gCroiceann xxx (n. 1), 
(p. xxx1). Eachtra Chonaill Ghuiban, 
XLIX (n. 3), Lui (n. 2). Eachtra 
Chonnla Chaoimh, xxut. Eachtra 
Chormaic, xuvit. Eachtra na gCu- 
radh, 177 (n.2). Eachtra Iollainn 
Iolchrothaigh mac Riogh na hEas- 
páine, 148. Eachtra Lomnochtáin, 
78 (n. 1), 141 (n. 1). Eachtra Mha- 
caoimh an lolair, 159, 170. Each- 
tra Mhic na Miochomhairle, 29. 
Eachtra Thaidhg mheic Chéin, 206 
(imi. Bye 

Éist riom, a Bhaoithín Bháin. 115. 

Éistidh, a uaisle bhFear bhFáil, 105. 

«Eminent Irish Scholar» [= Thad- 
daeus Conellan : see Eigse, 111,286], 
imo (ms 10) GO, 


Fada ó Ultaibh a n-oidhre, 33. 

Fate of the Sons of Uisneach, see 
Oidheadh Chloinne hUisneach. 

Feis Tighe Chonáin, xv (n. 2), xxii, 
SUL (io I), 28) (me 10) (Os BV), 205 BS. 
87, 104, 105. 

Félire Oengusso, xxi (n. 3), LXXXV 
(n. 2), 61 (n. 1), 166 (n. 1) (p. 167). 

Fianna bátar i n-Emain, xu (and 
Addendum infra). 

Fianshruth, ux. 

Fierabras, 55 (n. 2). 

Fionn an Taigh a Bhlair-Bhuidhe 
(Scottish), 26 (n. 1), 38. 

Fionn's Youth, XXXIV, XLVIII, L, LXV, 
Nw WIS, CRAIN (us 2), Slo a2 
193, 212. See also under ‘folklore: 
TALES ' 

Flann Mainistreach, rLxxiv (n. 5). 

Flannacán mac Cellaig, LVIII. 

Fled Bricrend, 46, 52. 

Fleadh Dúin na nGédh, cxyut (nn. 1 
and 2), 50. 

folklore. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS : 
attaching of themes to persons, 
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folklore — continued : 


XLV, 194 sq., — see also De Burcea 
(Tomás Fuilteach), Gearóid Iarla, 
Murchadh, O'Conor (Cathal Croibh- 
dearg), O'Donoghue (Domhnall na 
nGeimhleach), O'Donnell (Ball- 
dearg), O'Malleys; folklore turned 
into pseudo-history and pseudo- 
realism, xxīIx, ib. n. 2, XXXI, LIV, 
LX-LXI, LXXXVI, LXXXVII, xc, 188; 
literature and folklore, XXII, xxiv, 
XXXIV, XXXV, XLII-XLIII, XLIV-XLV, 
LH, LIV, LXX; literary tales and 
folk-storytellers, xxix (n. 2), XXXVII, 
188; mythology and folklore, xx111, 
XLVI, LXXXV (n. 4), 201, Ail, 2302 5 
repertory (and «Irishians»), XXXVIII- 
xxxix, 189; tenacity of tradition, 
XLIII, XLIV, 192 sq. ; unintentional 
mistelling of tales, xxix (n. 2) (p. 
xxx), 189; welding together of 
tales a SIN) xev (ns Ay Homes, JN. 

customs: Celtie day begins with 
night, 122 : geis, see separate entry 
in this index. 

MOTIFS: arm-down-the-chimney 
potif, xiv, xvi (n. 1,2, xx, 3, 179, 
180, 181, 182, 185-188: delaying 
pursuit, LI, 178 (n. 1) (p. 179); 
disappearing dwellings,29(& Corr.), 
89 ; discovery by chips, Lvi (cf. G. 
Schoepperle, Tristan, 11,590 « whit- 
tlings ») ; drove theme (and herding 
rabbits), 18, 19 (and ib. n. 1 ; and 
Corr.) ; enticement to a magic hou- 
se, xiv (n. 1) (p. xv), xvi (n. 3, XVII 
(item IA), XXIV-XXVIII, XXX-XXXIII, 
77, 78 (nou S45 Bm 1 re 
Fionn bruidhean-tales infra; ever- 
lasting fight and revivifying war- 
riors, xvi (n. 3), xvii (item IA), 
jog, Jm 179, i09, SU (m. $c 
faithless wife (daughter), 164 (and 
ib. n. 2), 192; flail motif, 116 
(n. 2): heroes turned into giants 
and made responsible for local land- 
marks,xx (and ib.n.2) ; horse-eared 
king, 156 (n. 2 and Corrigendum) ; 
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invader deprived of sleep by making 
him tell stories, 148 ; killing followed 
by lamenting, rxvir; land of the 
everliving visited, xxiii — see also 
Oisín in Tir na nÓg in tale list 
infra; magic music, xxiv (n. 2) 
(Dingle B), ib. (n.3, item V) (p.xxv), 
LIII, LXVII (n. 2), 111, 170; magi- 
caly-induced sleep resisted, Lii; 
marrow-bones episode, xvii (n. 1) 
50, 51 ; mischief to release captive, 
18,19 ; poison-dropping head, xLi1- 
xLiv (and Addendum infra), 34; 
Polyphemus motif, Lxix, 193 ; res- 
cue motif,xvr (n. 3), xvii (item IV), 
xx (n.4), xx1 (item 5), 198 ; sticking 
to magic objects, xxx (n. 1) (p. 
XXXI) (cf. enticement to a magic 
house supra) ; transformation, 104, 
184, 196 (n. 2) — see also under 
Bran, Sgeólang and Uirne in Index 
of Heroes ; throwing a head (stone), 
back and forwards over a court, 
Li; twins, 35; understanding the 
speech of animals, 140; venemous 
eye, Lxx1 (and ib. n. 2); warnings, 
15, 178, 192; wooers slain, 15. 
OBJECTS: magic animals: (boar) 
LVI, LXXXVI (& Corr.), 120; (cat) 
180; (cow) xix, xLv (n. 2); (cú) 
179 ; (deer) 145 ; (fawn) 184; (fox) 
182; (hind) 124; (heron) xxvi, 
XXXIII ; (horse), xxvi, xxxii, 182, 
202 ;(man-swallowing monster)140, 
141, 193; (pig) xvi (n. 3) (item 
IA) (p. xvi), 178 (n. 1); (stag) 29, 
145; magic beings: (aitheach with 
a pig) 38 ; (amhais) 177 (n. 4), 181 ; 
(fairy mistress) 157 ; (glaistig) 35 ; 
(gruagach) xvir; (hag and her son 
or more than one son) xvi (n. 3) 
(items IA, II (p. xvir), XXV,LI, LIN, 
Lvir (and ib. n. 2), 180,182,184,185, 
186, 187 ; (headless phantoms) 24 ; 
(red-haired man) xiv (n. 1), XXvI, 
184; (red-haired woman) xviu (n. 
8), 184 ; (swiftly-running persons) 
87; (witches) 79, 81, 82, 84; — 
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folklore —- continued: 


see also under 'Grüagach in In- 
dex of Heroes and 'Fomhóir' in 
Index of Places ; magic things : (axe) 
182; (bull’s horn) 193; (caps or 
birth-cauls) xvi (n. 3) (p. xvm); 
(chair of forgetfulness), xxix (n. 2) 
(p. xxx) ; (chastity cloak) 154, 189 ; 
(singing dead head) rLvnu; (fog), 
xxiv (n. 2, Dingle B); (ship) xii, 
(sleep-pin) r1; (spear) LIH, LVII, 
LVIH, LXV, LXVII; (testing-shirt) 
183; (thread) 81, 83, 87; (rowan- 
tree) xxvn, 67. 

PARALLELS: Greek-Irish parallels 
XXX, XLIV (n. 4), XLVII (n. 3), XLVIII, 


Lxxiv (n. 3), 4, 33, 140, 156 (n. 2), 


192-194, infra Addenda to Pt. IH, 
pp. 29, 156. 

TALES AND TALETYPES : allegories, 
XX (n. 4), xxn, XLVH (and ib. n. 1, 
and Add. to xLvi-vir), 29; Balor- 
Lugh-and-Glas-Ghaibhneann cycle, 
XLIV-XLV (and Addendum infra), 
XLVIII-XLIX, LXXI-LXXIV, LXXXIV (n. 
4) (p. Lxxxv); Cath na bPunann, 
48 (and ib. n. 1); Connla story, 
183 ; church-destroying magic bull, 
XIX (n. 1), Lu (n. 1); Critheagta gan 
eagla, xvi (n. 1), xx (n. 4) (item 5) 
(p. xx1), 148; Everlasting Fight at 
Ventry, xvi (n. 3) (item IA)(p. xvi), 
xxiv (n. 2), xxxiv ; Fionn bruidh- 
ean-tales, XXIII, XXIV Sq., XXVIII 
(n. 1), xxix (and ib. n. 2), XXXII, 
XXXIII, XXXV, XLVII, LXXXV (n. 4), 
26 (and ib. n. 1), 56, 74 (n. 1) 
(Qo Ty Wy Ter ny. Hl, Osh, SG, ey. 
170, 178 (n. 1), 182, 183, 194,189 ; 
Fionn giant-t ales (often humorous), 
xiv (and ib.n.3),xviu,xix (n.1),xx 
(and. ib. n. 4) (item 5) (p. xx1), xxi, 
xxiv (and ib. n. 2), XLVI, XCVIII, 
67, 182 ; Fionn helper-tales (Lorcán, 
Céadach, Seachrán, etc.), XIII, xiv, 
Xv, XVI (n. 3, items I, IA, IV [p. 
xvi]) XVI, XVIH, XXIV, XXXIX, XL, 
XLVI, XLVII (n. 3) Lin (n. 2), 177, 


180, 183, 185 (n. 3), 188; Fionn 
and Bran, xv, xx (n. 4) (item 2) 
(p. xxi) (see also under Bran in 
Index of Heroes); Fionn and the 
Phantoms, Lx, Lx (n. 2), 26, 82 
(n. 1); Finn dans le Pays des 
Géants, 170; Fionn in the Cradle, 
xvi (and ib. n. 1), xix (n. 1), xx (n. 
4) (item 5) (p. xxi) ; Fionn protects 
the Court against a Burner, L-Lu, 
LIH-IV, LXIII ; Fionn slays a One-eyed 
Burner, eCa LIV, LXII, LXVII, LXIX, 
LXX, LXXII, LXXII1 ; Fionn's Youth, 
NER (Us I), EEN SSSR, SARI, 
XLIX, Thy LXIX, LXXXIV, Axes di (1n. 2) 
(p. 3), 32 (n. 2); (xo Uis. death, 52; 
Hawk of Achill, xxii (n. 4), 163 
(n. 1); Oisin in Tir na nÓg, xxim- 
xx (and Addendum infra), XLIIL, 
XLVI, 124; Oisín and Patrick's 
Housekeeper, XIX-XX, XXII, XLVI, 
xcv, 67 ; Osgar’s Birth and Boy- 
hood, 50; Osgar Flails the Devils 
in Hell, 116, 122; Osgar's Coming 
to the Fian, xvir, 188 ; Páidín O 
Dálaigh (Séadna story), 116 (n. 2); 
an Rudaire gan Ghruaig gan Gháire 
(Gloomy Hairless Knight), xvrri- 
xvi, 50 (n. 1) 183; Sword of 
Light and Knowledge of the Uni- 
que Tale, xv (n. 2), 185 (n. 3), 195, 
196-197 ; Theodoric Legend, xxxii, 
ib. n. 4 (p. xxxi); Toraigheacht 
Dhiarmada agus Ghráinne, xxxv, 
SSSA, XLI, EV, EX, WS, OS fs jl. 
INTERNATIONAL TALES: Aa 300 
[^ Aarne-Thompson, The Types of 
the Fotk-Tale (1928), no. 300] re- 
sembles a Fionn giant-tale, xvi (n. 
3, item I A [p. xvii]) ; — Aa 301, 
Bear's Son, 187; — Aa 302, the 
External Soul, welded to an Irish 
folktale, 195; — Aa 425, Cu Ban 
an tSléibhe, includes the arm-down- 
the-chimney motif, xx (n. 2); — 
Aa 461, p. 4 (n. 2) (p. 5); — Aa 
513, the Skilful Companions, resem- 
bles Fionn helper-tales, xiu xiv: 
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lrish version influenced by Aa 653, 
Aa 471, and Aa 151, xiv (n. 1), 
198; — Aa 570, p. 19 (n. 1); — 
Aa 571, 593, Sticking to Magic 
Objects, Irish versions, xxx (n. 1 
[p. xxxi], 116 (n. 1); — Aa 650, 
the Strong Man, resembles Fionn 
helper-tales and giant-tales, XIIL, 
xIx (n. 2), 178, 183; — Aa 756, 
Seán Bráthair ’a’ Crochüir, XXXVII ; 
Aa 873, King who Discovers his 
Unknown Son, attached to the 
Fionn cycle, xvir, 50-51, 179; — 
Aa 930-931, pp. 4, 197 ; — Aa 953, 
Robber Relates Three Adventures, 
included in a Fionn helper-tale, 
184; — Aa 1060 sq., Stupid Ogre 
group, resemblance to Fionn giant- 
tales, xv1; — Aa 1173, p. 193; — 
Aa 1950, Three Lazy Ones, attached 
to a composite Fionn tale, XXI ; — 
Irish ecotypes of international tales, 
192. 

TRADITIONS AND ANECDOTES : AN- 
na's midnight court, 210 (n. 1); 
Cain and Cham, ancestors of mon- 
sters, 91 ; Caoilte's magicbirth, xx, 
181; Caoilte and the Fairy Host, 
181; Conán an object of ridicule 
in southern tradition, xxviii (n. 1); 
Conán a mischief-maker, 189 ; Diar- 
maid's ball searc, xx ; Fiana baptiz- 
ed, xix (n. 3), 7; Fiana giants, 
XVII, XXIII, XLII, XCIX ; Fiana and 
landmarks, xvii ; Fiana make their 
stockings from the wool that grew 
on Conan, xxvi; Fionn and the 
Limpets, xx1 (n. 1); Fionn a giant, 
xvni; Fionn a prophet, Lx (and 
ib. n. 2); Fionn a warrior-hunter- 
seer, XIII, XIV, XX, XLVIII, LIV, LXI, 
LXII, Fionn a magician 
(Chadwick), 204 ; Fionn a national 
hero, LXXXVI ; Lochlannaigh become 
a magic people, Lxxxiv (n. 4); 
Oisín a giant, xix ; Oisín's power 
of sinking ships, xx ; Oisín's mother 


LXAXN, 
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a deer, xxi; Oisín in Elphin, 122; 
Oisín overcomes a monster, 139; 
safety of those who refuse fairy 
food, 28 ; Samhain night has special 
importance in some Fionn tales, 
LII, CXV, UNSEAT, 181. 

Fotha Catha Cnucha, xxxiv, XLIX, 1 
(n. 1), Lx, LXVI, LXVII, LXVII, 
LXXII (n. 10), Lxxvu, 206 (n. 2). 

Franciscans, Irish, of Louvain, xi. 
Franciscan Convent, Merchants’ 
Quay, Dublin: Duanaire Finn MS 
preserved there, xi. 


Gaelic Maundeville, cx, 
CXIV Ge, WS, HH, Sul. 

Gearóid Iarla, xxxvi, cxiii, 190, 191, 
195, 196 (n. 2, and Addendum in- 
fra). 

4 geis », XVIII (n. 8), XLII, LVII, 19, 213, 
216. [Cf. Parts I and II: geis for 
Fionn to leap a camping place VI 
3 ; prophesied that Fionn will break 
Conn's geasa NV 15; gan gheis, 
a mere cheville, XVII 100; Lon 
mac Líomhtha puts the Fian under 
geis to follow him XXXVI 19; 
a warrior is under geasa to search 
the world for help LXI 7, Fionn 
puts the gruagach under geasa to 
tell who he is 17, and to succour 
Conán 19; Conán puts a musician 
under geasa to tell who he is 
ILS WUT 9S. SOI 

Geraldin, Captain Don Mauricio, 217. 

Gillain Chomded úa Cormaic, xxxiv, 
L (1. 1), LXV, LXVII. 

grammar (see also phonetics and 
Irish Grammatical Tracls): ADJEC- 
TIVES, compounds with substantive 
as second element used adjectivally, 
see Glossary s. v. dür ; confusion of 
the gen. sg. of substantives and i- 
stem adjectives, 166 (n. 1) (p.167); 
dual (use of a sg. form after a dual 
noun), cxv (n. 1), cxxi, 166 (n. 1 
and Addendum infra); nom. forms 
for acc. fem., cx, 92; predicative 


CXII, CXII, 
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Srammar — continued: 


adj. inflected in the pl., cvir, 15, 
24, 25, 53, 118, not inflected, 17, 20, 
43, 66, 82 (n. 1) (p. 83) ; substanti- 
vally used neut. adj., 60, 68, 85; 
use of a pl. adj. to qualify a sing. 
collective noun, cxx1 (and Adden- 
dum infra), 62, 171. 

ASPIRATION AND ECLIPSIS : muta- 
tion after dhá ‘two’ preceded by a 
possessive pronoun, 120 ; asp. after 
the relative pret. ba, 38 ; for eclipsis 
after nach, ní and muna (mura, mur), 
and after go ' with ', see under these 
words in Glossary ; permanent asp. 
of the verbal noun, cxv ; spread of 
asp. beyond the limits of Old, Mid- 
dle, and Classical Irish laws, 131- 
132 (footnote, and Addendum in- 
fra). 

CONJUNCTIONS: purpose clanses 
introduced by go, 71 (n. 3); use of 
go, agus, iar sin, etc., to introduce 
the principal proposition after a 
temporal clause, cxx ; use of go, ro 
and the neg. ni, ná in wish clauses, 
70, 71 (n. 1); use of gé go for gé, 
cxv (n. 1); use of mura for muna, 
cxv and Glossary. 

COPULA : copula in identification 
sentences, 49; copula forms of the 
3rd pers. sing. with an ethical refe- 
rence to the 2nd pers., 98 (see also 
Corrigendum ínfra) ; disyllabicforms 
of the copula, 3, 7, 23, 34, 103 ; in- 
flection of the copula, cvii, 3, 7, 10, 
f. US, J7. 75i Xi 25, BO, Bi. 65, 
"76, 90, 109, 110, — non-inflection, 
20, 21, 43, 82 (n. 1) (p. 83); inflec- 
tion of the relative copula is not 
necessarily to be expected even in 
the early part of the 12th cent. 
30 (n. 1); optative copula rob, 3, 
69, 71. 

ELISION AND OMISSION : elision of 
the prep. de (a), cxiv ; elision of the 
verbal particle do before a vowel 
or f asp., CXIV, 48, 143; elision of 


the voc. part. a and of a ‘his’ 
before vowels, cxtv, 88, 126, 135; 
non-elision of the a of ar ‘said’ 
after a word ending in a vowel, 
11; omission of the a of the article 
in an uair ‘when’, cxtv, 126, ib. 
n. 2 (p. 130), 135,170 ; omission or 
elision after a vowel of do (a) before 
the verbal noun, cxiv, 126 (n. 2) 
(p. 127), 152 ; omission of the prep. 
do, 135, 143 ; omission of the verbal 
particle do (ro) before ro-preterites 
etc., cxiv, 9, 142, 143, 310. 

LANGUAGE: Middle Irish, see notes 
to poems listed as Mid. Ir., cxv ; 
Classical Ir., cvin (n. 1), cxvi, and 
see notes to poems listed as classi- 
cal, cxvir; vocabulary, cxv. 

NUMERALS : ordinals denoting one 
of a group, 6, 53, 107; for cases 
after numerals see infra under suB- 
STANTIVES. 

PREPOSITIONS: modern preposi- 
tional forms, cxin, 55, 67, 126, 135, 
144, 170; prejudice against the use 
of dochum in the classical schools, 
7,161 ; prep. ó used with the passive 
to indicate the doer, 85. See also 
ag, ar, as, de, do, dochum, fa, faré, 
gan, go, i, le, 6, ré, seach, seachnóin, 
lar, tré, um, in the Glossary. 

PRONOUNS : independent acc. pro- 
nouns, Lx (n. 2), cvir, 10, 13, 15, 
90), 22), 25, 29,26, 42, 43, 53, 99, 66, 
79. TE Sy OG OB, WO, 3008. WO, ote. 
116, 119, 120, 142, 143; infixed 
acc. pronouns, cvri, 3, 6, 10, 15, 
17. 30, Sd. BH, dd. GO, GA, 105), 110, 
118, 123; infixed dat. pronouns, 
53,76, 85-86, 98 (and Corrigendum) ; 
meaningless, or almost meaningless, 
use of infixed pronouns, Lx (n. 2), 
cix, 3, 10, 13, 15, 16, 17, 36, 44, 54, 
76, 85, 90, 98, 107; infixed pro- 
nouns used to obtain alliteration, 
17, 48, 54 (n. 1), 107 ; intensitive 
scan 315; prepositional pronouns 
normally fully stressed jn the dán 


i) 
it) 


grammar — continued: 

direach period, 14; pronoun and 
noun iu apposition, 74; subject 
pronouns, é and í as subjects in 
Middle Irish. cxv1n (n. 2), — sé, si, 
etc., see further on in this entry 
« VERBS: conjugation: 
forms ». 


analytic 


RELATIVE : method of expressing 
the meaning expressed in other 
languages by the gen. of the rel. 
pron., cxix, cxx, 113; nasalizing 
relative sentences, 44 (n. 1); rela- 
tive fuil, 53; relative use of do 
with primary tenses, cxrv, 17, 126 
(its 223 (Gio WA), Ws, Nul, ies, Gil. 
174, 254. 

SUBSTANTIVES : declension: nom. 
forms object of the verb, cx, 7, 11, 
15, 18, 22, 30, 36, 43, 48, 50,59, 05, 
(075 72, 76, S55 92, S TM (Qu. JOY 
112, 119, 120, 135, 1413, 163; alia. 
Ir. nom. forms (Donann, Goibnenn) 
same as O. I. gen. forms, 209; 
nom. of respect, cxx; vocative 
forms, 57; special ace. forms for 
the object of the verb, cx (and ib. 
notes 1 and 2), cxvii1 (and ib. n. 2, 
p. GIA, 3, 15, 16, 18, 30, 39, 36, 
40, 42, 43, 48, 53, 59-60, 65, 69, 
72, 90, 92, 98, 119 (n. 1), 120, T26, 
139, 146, 152, 170; gen. pl. in e 
of O. I. and Mid. I. i-stems, 15, 
19; distributive gen., 23 ; gen. of 
respect, cxx, 60, 85 ;loss of dative 
inflection, 126 ; dat. of association 
and apposition, 68 (footnote), 74, 
86 ; subst. declined irregularly, cxv 
(ono 35 1G, We, dot (ae (remm Wail, 
170; o-stems retain  o-inflection 
even when they refer to a woman, 
42; teagh fem., 50 (see also Glos- 
sary); tendency totreat each word 
forming part of a compound as 
independent for the purposes of 
declension, 126, n.2(p.129&Add.), 
146; gender of diminutives, see 
stthilin in Glossary ; case-use after 
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numerals, cx (n. 2) (p. cxr), CXV, 
(n. 1), 56, 110 (n. 1), 135 (and cf. 
165, n. 2); dual, 166 (n. 1) (p. 167 
and Addendum infra); non-declen- 
sion after acht, cx (n. 2), 41, — after 
gan, 8, — of nouns ending in -án, 
Io Gos, 29. d il (m. i, minal 
Addendum infra), 160, — of words 
forming part of a closely connected 
group, cxxi, 126 (n. 2) (p. 127); 
apposition, 68 (footnote), 73, 74, 
$6, 209. 

vERB : conjugation : modern ver- 
bal forms, cxi, cxIv, cxv (n. 1), 
Bl, S, S 1017106 G7, 0189s WS), 
144, 165, 168 ; analytic forms, cix, 
7, 16, 20, 29, 36, 40, 43, 48, 54, ib. 
Wu 2, 98. GH, TO S5 YS, YS, 106s, 
jm 3D jul 300g el, 39385 e. 
n. 1, 138, 139, 141, 146, 161, 165; 
-iom as ending of the lst pers. 
Sg. pres. indic. probably an Ulste- 
rism, 126 (n. 2) (p. 129), 144; 
unclassical -ir ending of the 2nd 
pers. sg. pres. and fut. tenses, 
cxli, 54, 139; -ann endings of the 
3rd pers. sg., LIX, 69, and infra 
Corrigendum to Pt. II (poem 
LXII 155a); slender and broad 
variation in the final r of the pas- 
sive in Early Mod. Ir., 97 ; spread 
of the deponential endings -amar 
and -adar, cxvi (n. 1), 25 (n. 1), 
82 (n.1 — p.83) : deponential form 
(astar) of the third pers. sg. of the 
pret. infrequent in the classical pe- 
riod, 89, 92; use of a Ist sg. fut. 
ending in -a, cxv (n. 1), 172 (and 
Addendum infra), 174; use of 
-faight[h]ear as fut. pass. ending, 
cxv (n. 1), 109; ch/bh variation in 
fut. stems, 126 (n. 2) (p. 130). 
Special constructions (see also under 
CONJUNCTIONS earlierin this entry) : 
conjunct forms used where the 
classica! language would require 
absolute forms, 170 (n. 1); imper- 
sonal accusative-governing (auta- 
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nomous)use of passive verbal forms, 
CXVIIL, CXIX (n. 1), 36, 40; sg. verb 
used with a pl. subject, cxv (n. 1, 
and Addendum infra), 136, 138, 
149 (n. 1), 165 (n. 2); tá... ina, 
Gai, DB, US, Bil, SUE 36, 40, 43, 
(“as suse of ina, cxi [n. 1], 20). 
Tenses: pres. ind. refers to fut. 
time (Scottish Gaelic usage), cxx 
(and Addendum infra); use of con- 
ditional for the imperf. indic., an 
Ulsterism, 126 (n. 2) (p. 129) ; use 
of ro-forms in narrative, 19 ; change 
irom a primary tense in the main 
clause to a secondary tense in the 
subordinate clause, 168 (n. 1) ; Ver- 
bal noun: permanent attachment 
of a to, cxv ; infinitival use, CVIII 
(n. 1), 55, 150; see also earlier in 
this entry under ASPIRATION and 
under ELISION. Verbal particles : do 
irregularly dropped before verbs, 
143; omission of no (do, ro) before 
the imperfect tense, cxix, 126; 
substitution of do for ro in the 
past tense, cxvr (n. 1); use of ro 
for O. I. no (Mod. I. do) with the 
imperfect tense, cxix, 117 ; see also 
do, ro in Glossary. 


Greek parallels, see under « folklore: 


PARALLELS ». 


Gruffydd, W. J. (editor of Math Vab 


Mathonwy), xiin, xLiv (n. 2), XLV 
(mn, Dy, By XEVI XLIX (n. 3) L, Hee 
NARELI. O) EXX, LXXI (0. 1), 
iod (um, I), Lxxv (n. 9), LXXVI, 
LXXXII (n. 5), LXXXIII, LXXXIV (n. 1), 
A\ Gil, PA) (Go, Ny 32, 105 196m. 2); 
204 (n. 1) (p. 205), 207 (n. 1), 
208. 

Gwynn, E..J. (editor of The Metrical 
Dindshenchas), xxxiv (n. 6), XLVI 
Go SB), suu (Un, By, twn (ums Me 
ENIT nix (ns LXV (n. 3); LXVI, 
ib. n. Bo LXXII (n. 1), LXXVIII (n. 5), 
LXXX (n. 7), LXXXIV (n. 4) (p. LXXXV), 
Ox (ima tly nns 20) CHARITON, 2); 3, 4 12, 
27, 33, 82 (n. 1) (p. 83), 114, 199 
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(n. 1), 205 (n. 5, n. 7), 206 (n. 2, 
n. 3, n. 10), 208, 210 (n. 2). 


Hahn, J. G. von, itis (n. 2). 

Hamel (A. G. van), 209 (and ib. n. 4), 
213 sq. 

Henderson, Rev. G., Lxx (n. 6), 46, 
134, 211. 

Henry, F., rxmn (notes 1 and 3). 

Hull, V., Addenda to Pt. II, pp. LVI- 
LVII and pp. 103-104, infra. 

hunting, clu, 29. 


Imram Curaig Maile Duin, 29. 

Imtheacht an Ghiolla Dheacair, xxxu, 
XXXIX (n. 2), XLVI. 

Innis düinn, a Oisín, 93. 

Innis dúinn, a Phádraig, 12, 126. 

interpolation, 10, 24, 29, 49, 72, 89, 
91, 95, 98, 100, 107, 116, 124, 125, 
149, 161. 

Interpolator (H)of LU,xxxiv, 8 (n.2). 

Irish Grammatical Tracts, cix, cxit, 
cxix (n. 3), cxx (n. 1), 7, 41, 45, 50, 
Bul. HD. Wis Mo Bil, He. uy Jo Go Gs, 
De m 15 S97 iz S £26 (nm. 2) 
(pp. 130, 131), 144, 151, 161, 190. 
See also under Metrical Tracts. 

« Irishians », 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ». 

Irish Ordeals, 7A. 

Is dubhach and Is Fada (first lines) 
see AS. 


see under «folklore: 


Keating, Geoffrey, xix (n. 3), XXIII, 
XXXV, XLI, D i ily 
XLVI (n. 3), xrvii (n. 1), LXIV (n. 1), 
Lxxvur (n. 5), Lxxx (n. 6), cx, 
cxin, cxx, 38 (n. 2), 44 (n. 1), 55 
(n. 2), 68, ib. n. 1, 93, 95, 96 (n. 1), 
97, 107, 108, 113, 126 (n. 2) (p. 
130), 144, 156 (n. 2), 168 (n. 1), 
190, 205 (n. 5), 209, ib. n. 3, 211. 

Kittredge, G. L., xv (n. 1, n. 2), 105, 
181, 187 (n. 2, n. 3), 194, and Ad- 
denda to Pt. IIT, xurv and 26. 

Krappe, A. H., xxxi (cf. n. 4), 
XXXHI, XLYII, XLVIII (n. 4), XLIX 


XLIII, XLVI, 
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(i. $35 xam 4 (un. 2 Gd MW, Sy, USE 
(ims 2) IGG, ZOU (Qu. By no 33 

Kulhwch and Olwen, 4 (n. 2), 140, 199, 
204. 


Laoidh na Büadhachta, rn (n. 1). 

Laoídh na Con Duibhe, 123. 

Laoidh na Sealga, xxvi (n. 1), 26 
(n. 1) (p. 27), 84. 

Laoidh na Sé bh Fear nDéag, 162. 

Laoidh Oisin ar Thír na nÓg, see its 
author Coimín, and cf. 'Oisín in 
Tír-na-nOg ' under TALES in the 
folklore entry. 

Leabhar na hUidhre, see Interpolator. 

Ligi Guill i mmaig Raigne, 109. 

Longas Mac nUistenn, 191 (see also 
Oidheadh). 

Lughnasadh, LXXV. 


Mac Con Mara, Donnchadh Rúadh, 
XXVHI (n. 1). 
Mae Con Midhe, Giolla Brighde, 115. 
Mac Domhnaill, Somhairle, owner of 
Duanaire Finn, x, xL, 217, 219. 
Mac Domhnaill, Somhairle Buidhe, 
chieftain of the Route and the 
Glynnes of Antrim, x. 

Mac Fínghin Dubh, c (n. 4). 

Macgnimrad Finn, see Fionn's Youth. 

MacLeod, Mary, Lxxxvin, ib. n. 2, 
CXII. 

Mae Sorley, Captain, see Mac Domh- 
naill, Somhairle. 

Manx version of poem XXXVI, 87. 

Marthain tar éis d'Éire uain, 113, 
115. 

Math vab Mathonwy, sce under its 
editor Gruffydd. 

Maundeville, see Goelic Maundepville. 

Méguidhir Fhearmanach, 139. 

metre: alliteration, 17, 48, 54 (n. 1), 
107; consonance, 65; dúnadh, 72, 
82 (n. 1) (p.83); elision, 9, 15, 19, 
23, 34 37, 48, 50, 55., 101, VOG 
(see also ELISION under grammar) ; 
irregular number of syllables in late 
lays, 126, 169 ; Metrical Tracts, 12, 
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75 (n. 1) 190; rimes (Middle 
Irish), 15, 23, 27, 30, al, ams Ge), 917; 
other references to rime, 21, 22, 27, 
31, 34, 36, 39 (n. 1), 42, 44, 50, 55, 
60, 86, 93 (n. 1), 98, 110, 118, 120, 
1127 Ne ep EU lod, IEE 
rhythm, xci, 60, 164; special me- 
tres and types of metre, amhrán, 
xcr; aoi fhreislighe, xcu (n. 2), 
XCV, casbhairn, 12 ; 
TROON XCVII, 
138; deibhidhe, xct, xcir (n. 2), 
xcti, xciv, 158 (n. 2) ; ógláchas, 12, 
122; rannaigheacht bheag, xci (n. 
2) (p. xem), xcvi; rannaigheacht 
mhór, xci (n. 2) (p. xeni), XCVI; 


XCIII, XCVI ; 


dán díreach, AEN 


see also under « Duanaire Finn: 
METRES ». 

Metrical Tracts : see under metre. 

Meyer, Lv sq., and 
passim. 

Mian mhic Cumhaill fa maith gnaoi, 
125 (n. 1). 

Mór anoeht mo chumha féin, 92. 

Morte Arthure, 155 (n. 2). 

first element in 
LXXVIII, n. 4. 

Muircheartach: Death of Muircher- 
tach mac Erca, cxvui (n. 1). 

Müller-Lisowski, K., sce infra Adden- 
dum to Pt. ITI, p. 29. 

Murchadh, son of Brian Bóraimhe, 
folk traditions attached to his name. 
195: 

music: singing of the Ossianic lays 

See also gceantar- 


Kuno, IX, XI, 


mug as names, 


NGM XOVIT ESZ 

ghlés iu Glossary. 
mythology (cf. folklore): Celts lack 

gods (van Hamel), 213, 214, 216; 
names in genealogies, 
LXXVILI, LXXX, LXXXI, LXXXIV, LXXXV 
(n. 2); divine names (Lugu-, Vindo-, 
ete.) in 
kennings. 


divine 


place-names and poetic 
Lxxvni (n. 5), 


LXXXI, LXXXU, LXXXIV; divine sy- 


LXXV, 


nonyms, LXXVII-LXXX, LXXVI (n. 
5), LXXXI (n. 2), LXXXIV, 205 GE 
divine triads, uxtv (and ib, n, 2), 
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LXXVHI (n.5),Lxxxti ; dwelling-places 
of the gods (otherworld, Annwfn, 
sidhe), (un, 4) (p. sese 
LXXXI, 200; exemplary myth (Van 
Hamel), 213, 214, 215, 216; Fionn- 
Gwynn parallel, 
LXXXIV ; Fionn-Lugh parallel, LXXIV, 


XXXII 


LXXVI-LXXXI, 


LXXXI, LXXXIV; gods help heroes, 
LXXV ; humorous treatment of gods, 
XCIX; Lugh a god, LXXIV-LXXVI ; 
mythology in Fionn and Arthurian 
cycles, 217; see also Aillén, Ana, 
Aodh, Aonghus, Balor, Brían, Bri- 
ghid, Cian, Culdubh, Daghdha, 
Dian Cécht, Donn, Donu, Éadaoin, 
Eithne, Eochaidh, Fothadh, Gatbh- 
din Gabhna, Glas Ghaibhleann, Go- 
Gwynn, Iuchair and lu- 
charba, Lugh, Lleu, Mannanán, 
Meadhbh, Nüadha, Tüatha Dé Da- 
nann, in Index of Heroes, and Fo- 


vannon, 


mhóir and Tuatha Dé Danann in 
Index of Places and Populations. 
Cf. also Addenda to Pt. III, pas- 
sim. 

Ni chodlan[n] a[n] dobhrán(n) donn, 70 
[other copy in Brit. Mus. MS Add. 
40766, f. 79]. 


Nutt, A.. XLIX (n. 3), 211. 


O'Boyle, folk legends attached to his 
name, 195. 

Ó Bruadair, D., Lxxxiv (n. 4), 76. 

Ó Catháin (Ó Cathán), Niall Gruam- 
dha, scribe of Duanaire Finn, 1x. 

Ó Catháin, Sean, S. J., cxvi (n. 1), 
(xum, 82 (n. 1) (p. 83). 

Ó Cathasaigh, Seán Aindí, XXXVII, 
XXXVIII, 116 (n. 2), 191. 

Ó Céileachair, Domhnall Ban, XXXVII 
(un. f», sexo: (n. JD) 

Ó Cléirigh (Míchél), O. F. M., 217. 

Ó Conchubhair, Cathal Croibhdhearg, 
folk traditions attached to his na- 
me, 194. 

Ó Conchubhair, Murchadh (fl. A. D. 
1335), 113, 
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Ó Dochartaigh : O’Dohertys of Inisho- 
wen, IX. 

Ó Dochartaigh, Aodh, scribe of Dua- 
naire Finn and of the Book of the 
O'Conor Don, IX, X, CXIV, CXVI, 
Gmn L2G m A Sai) LOD 217. 

O'Donnell family, folk traditions at- 
tached to them, 197. 

O'Donnell, Balldearg, folk traditions 
attached to his name, 195. 

O'Donnell, Red Hugh, 115. 

O'Donoghue, Domhnall na nGeimh- 
leach, folk traditions attached to 
his name, 196. [Cf. also Amhráin na 
nGleann I (Finghin na Leamhna) 
jp. JT 

Ó Duinnín, Donocha Beag, XXXVII, 
XXXVII, JL. 

Ó Duinnin, Tadhg, XXXVII, XXXVIII, 
50) (um. 1), E (m, Wy, LEO, JI. 

Ó Loingsigh, Amhlaoibh, 154. 

Ó Longáin, Míchcál Og, c. 

Ó Máile: O'Malley family in folk 
tradition, 197. 

Ó Néill : Brian, 73; John and Henry, 
earls of Tyrone (17th century), x, 
Sty H7. 

ORahilly, I FS xiv, xuvir (1. 3), 
LXXVII (n. 2), LXXXV, LXXXIX (n. 4), 
cvill (n. 1) (p. cix), cxix (n. 4), 8, 9, 
18, 20, 39, 40, 63, 64, 70, 80, 82, 
Ti foc l 122; 125 (m Lo 126 
(ie 7o and me 25 PP 127; 128; 130), 
Ag, 155, 156, 162 (un. 1), 1 70, 
171, 177, 190, 195, 196, 201 (n. 1), 
208, 209 (notes 2 and 5). Add. to 
156, 209. 

Ó Súilleabháin, see 
Dubh. 

Oidhcadh Chloinne 
(n. 1). ixxi (n. 1), xxiv (n. 5), 
EAR (ms 4D, 9X9 (Me IW) 

Oidheadh Chloinne hUisneach, XXXVII, 
189 (see also Longas). 

Ordeals, see Irish Ordcals. 

Orgain Denna Rig, 111. 


Mae Finghin 


Tuircann, XLV 


Perceval story, see Sir Perceval, 
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phonetics (cf. grammar and me- 
tre): alternative forms, o/a varia- 
tion, 63, 93, 118, 124, — éajed, 126 
(n. 2) (p. 130) ; confusion of gh and 
dh, 9 ; confusion of unstressed final 
vowels in Mid. I., 39 (n. 1) ; disylla- 
bic hiatus-words, 34, 42, 43, 46, 82 
(n. 1), 110; epenthetic vowel, 82; 
lengthening of vowels, cxv, 21, 82, 
$6; word-stress of literary Irish, 
xcu; alteration in the stress of 
compounds, cxv (n. 1), 172. DIA- 

-aidh and 
-adh pronounced alike, 94; -aigh 
(-aidh) and -aighe (-aidhe) pronoun- 
ced alike, 126 (n. 2) (p. 129); en 
and er pronounced alike as cr, 126 
(n. 2) (p. 128) ; eagh and eadh pro- 
nounced as é 126 (n. 2) (p. 128); 
palatal rr becomes non-palatal,80 ; 
modern and dialectal rimes, cxv, 
12, 23, 40, 44, 57, 60, 62, 68, 76. 
82, 86, 106, 116, 117, 126 (n. 2) 
(uno 1227», Us, US, 4. Ay, Wale 
(n. 2), 168, 171, 172 ; dialectal use 
of ar for ’nar, 86 (n. 1); northern 
dialectal forms, cxix, 126 (n. 2) 
(pp. 128-129), 144; popular (as 
opposed to learned) speech of some 
district in Ireland in the 13th 
century, 55. 

prophecy, Lixii (and ib. n. 2), cu 
(and ib. n. 1), 73, 108, 113. See also 
under Baile in Sedil in this Index 
and under Bearchán and Fionn in 
the Index of Heroes. 


LECTAL PECULARITIES : 


Sallair na Rann, 39 (n. 1), 82 (n. 1). 

Sanas Cormaic, see Cormac. 

Schoepperle, G., xxxvi (n. 6), 180; 
infra Addenda to Pt. III, pp. 70, 
156. 

Scott RIPA SSS (m Wl, Di, LVT, 
LXII (n. 2), Lxv (notes 4 and 5), 
LXVI (notes 1 and 7), 31. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 132. 

Seilg (see also Chase): Seilg Shléibhe 
Fuaid, xxiv (n, 3), xxv (item 5), 
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26 (n. 1), 29, 78 (n.1) ; Seilg Ghlean- 
na an Smóil, xxiv (n. 3) (item 5) 
(Ds SS) SSE (ms Zo 4 (m. 2 
(p. 5). See also Laoidh na Sealga. 
Siaburcharpat Con Culaind, LXXXIX. 
Sir Perceval, xuvut, Lin (n. 2), 187. 
Sixteen Chiefs, see Laoidh na sé 
bhFear nDéag. 
Skene, W. F., 211 (n. 8). 
Smaoinggig, a pheacaigh, gur chaillis 
do ghaoltha, xxxvii (n. 1). 
Snedgus and Mac Riagla, 91. 
Souuerly, Capitaneus, 219 (see also 
Mac Domhnaill, Somhairle). 
standards of the Fian, 161. 
Sydow, Dr. C. W. von, 184, 186 (n. 3), 
187, 192, 194. 


Táin Bó Cúalnge, xu: LL version, 
cvi (n. 1), cix, CXV, 7, 11, 17, 44 
(n. 1), 74. LU version, Lxxv (n. 2), 
quis de, Qu, (m. 1) 

Táin Bo Fraích, LXXXIX. 

Téighim ann do shür na n-íath, 18. 

Tochmarc Emire, 187; Addendum to 
je, JUDI (Goo 39) Gay 

Tochmarc Ferbe, cix. 

Togail Bruidne Da Derga, 38. 

Togail Troí, 46. 

Toiteán Tighe Finn, 12. 

Tóruigheacht Dhíarmada agus Ghráin- 
ne, XXXVI, XXXVUI, XLV, LV, LX, 
96 (n. 1), 120, 140, 154, 156 (n. 2). 
173,174,189. See also Aithed Gráin- 
ne ingine Corbmaic la Diarmait hua 
nDuibni, and under Folklore. 

Tóruigheacht | Gruaidhe Griansholus, 
166 (n. 1) 172. 

Tóruigheacht Mhadadh na Seacht gCos, 
xxx (n. 1) (p. sew 126 (n. 2) 
(p. 128). 

Tóruigheacht Shaidlibhe, 160, 172. 

Tóruigheacht Taise Taoibhghile, XXx1x 
(n. 2). 

Tralee, Countess of, 196. 

Trúagh liom Tulach na Féinne, 93. 


Uath Uama Cruachan, 87, 
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Vardes, Hugo, see Ward. see also under Kulhwch and Olwen, 
Verdugo, Don Guillermo, 218. and under Math Vab Mathonwy in 

this Index, and under Gwynn, Go- 
Ward: Hugo Vardes, xi. vannon, Pryderi, Pwyll, etc., in 
Welsh language, cwch xi (n. 5) the Index of Heroes. 


(p. xiv) ; keno, 122; twrch trwyth Willy’s Lady (ballad), 194. 
(recte trwyd): see Twrch Trwyd in 
Index of Heroes. Zimmer, H., xi, 211. 

Welsh literature, xci, xcvi (n. 1): 


FIRST LINES OF POEMS 
IN DUANAIRE FINN 


(FOR FIRST LINES OF POEMS FROM OTHER COLLECTIONS 
SEE SUBJECT ÍNDEX) 


Pt. Page 
A bhean beir leat mo léine (OS) oon NE 2 DU VU DU DU OU S 
A bhean dén folcadh mo chinn (Yie e QN QE 0 DU OU DU DUI. 
A bhean labhrus rinn an laoídh (NNNIV)... I, 85 
A ehaorthuinn Cluana Ferta (III) | cuc ME Vp 7 
A chloidhimh chléircín in chluig (XX) . cuc ds 4 
AX Ibe) Thulcha AT ONS SIS (CSILIO)) cos x GE 
A Lorcáin mheic Luighdheach Iain (XXXVII)... MI oo. Nm 
zmuicidhsseolamgsassiiabhg(E es 
AX OSI BS tada Ge Soiheyn de IE» 
AX Oisin cia in feart donai eI) coo 000 cea oop Ill, BB 
A Oisin fuirigh ar Dhia (L) s aa 9: 957 28 928 28 9 PIOS 
A Oissin in ráidhe rinn (KLIN) cca ang 2 77 207 9 DU UM 
Abai a Oisin mheic Finn (XNID e I, 58 
ANG SO iim tod inar ghein Kion e PD [I TT) 
Aithreos caithréim in fir móir (LXII) T [AO 
[An ccúala..., etc., see « In... »] 
An seisior (XL) "E. o "EC s ls Bx 
Áonach so a Moigh Eala in rí (XIID . tru s 
Anocht fiordheireadh ná fFían (XIX)... Peer mms? con lls dg 
Ceisd agam ort a Cháoilte (VIII). "s dg i 
Cairdius Logha ré droing don Fhéin (XLIV) . nuu. Jig 
Claidhtear Jen) Ikeda OSPaIDEE CNCWIURTEERTEE nce cos I. 
Chabhán cuill cia do-róine (XLD = ee can ose) 9 9 UU DUUM 
Codail bedgán beagan beam GONE SGI) m 
Cumain leat a Oissín fhéil (II) it GG NINE EC ; 4 
Cumainn liom an Imirt (ECNIN) M ose ban Gnas) oe) poe SH 
DÐeargrtathar cloinwe Merde NES UN "I TLD 
Dirgidh bharesleashramseal sam (NA TAS ee 
Do bhadhusa watr (XXW) ses cc. aea maa 9 eet meres I, 80 
Domhnach lodmair tar Lúachair (LIV) sss aac sen non ona WU UM 
Dubhach sin a Bheann Ghüalann (LXVIID ... ... ... ... ... H, 370 
Eirigh suas a Oissin (LI) 599-9999 7 28 22 7 WU 
Eirigh suas a Osgair (LID Sr EIL 
IEG) TT seanchus Reine minn (Mam cco coo aoe Il 1 


Buchtach inghean Diarmatia CX V 111)... S 2D 


FIRST LINES OF POEMS 


Faoídh cluig do-cháala a nDruim Dheirg (LIII) . 

Fégthar teach Finn a nAlmhain (XII) 

Fiafraighis Patraic Macha (XXXVII) 

Fiamhain mac Foraigh go fíor (XLVI) 

Fiond File ba fear go li (XI). : 

Fleadh ros fúair Corbmac ó on (XXIII .. 

Füar ar n-aghaidh a Loch Luig (VI) ... 

Fuaramar seilg iar samhain (XIV) 

Gorta chille Críonlocha (XXX) 

Guth gadhoir a gCnoc na Ríogh (XX XII) 

In ecáala tú Fíana Finn (LX) 

In cumhain leat a Oisin fhéil (LXVI) 

Innis a Oisin echtaigh (XLV) 

[In seisior, see « An seisior »] 

Is fada anocht a nOil Finn (LV) .. 

Iss é súd colg in laoich lain (XLVII)... 

La da ndeachaidh Fionn na bFían, do sheilg 
ar Beinn Gulban síar (LXI) 

La da ndeachaidh Fionn na bFian, do sheilg 
ar Sliabh na mBan fFionn (LVIII) 

La da rabhamar a nDún Bó (LIN) . 

La da raibh Fionn ag ol (LXV). 

La da raibh Padraic a nDún (LXVII).. 

Lá do bhí sealg Shléibhe Guilleann (LXII) ... 

La ro bhámor ar Slíabh Truim (XXIV) ... 

Leacht Guill do chráidh mo chroidhe (LXIV) 

Maidhim in mhaidin fa ghlonn (VII)... 

Mairg fuil ar h'iarraidh a Bhrain (LVI)... 

Mairg is muinntear do cleírchibh (XXVI) ... 

Mo mhallacht ar chloinn Bhaoisgne (IX) ... 

Sgéla catha Cruinn-mhóna (IV). 


Sgríobh sin a Brogáin sgribhinn [Second quatrain begins T 


ré n-abair Oisstn] (XXXVI) 


Sgríobh sin a Bhrógain sgribhinn [second Putin S E 


Taidhg mhóir mic Nüadhat] (XV) 
Siothal Chaílti cia ros fuair (XVII) 
Tríar láoch do-chüadhmor do sheilg (XXVIII) ... 
Trüagh sin a Cháoilte a chara (XXVII) 
Uathadh damh sa coirthe-so (XXXV) 
Uchán a sgíeth mo ríogh réil (XVI) 


Its 


ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 


PARTE: 


[Where Part I is concerned this list refers to misprints and errors of tran- 
scription only. Emendation proper has been relegated to the notes (supra 
pp. 1-85 and to the Addenda to them p. 442 sq. The editor of Part I was not 
meticulously accurate in transcribing the original MS. He followed, for instance, 
no fixed rule in transcribing the scribe's tall e: it appears as e, ea, é and éa. 
For the scribe's díar (poem I 7c) he has diar, for the scribe's nGabhoir (I 11a) 
he has nGabhair, and for the scribe's ingean (or ingen, as it might have been 
printed in Part I) (poem I 12c) he has inghion. Such minor points have not 
as a rule been noticed in the list below.] 


Me 


1I. 


IHI. 


8a radh, recte rad. 

13e Concha. The MS has signs under the o and n of this word ap- 
parently indicating that these letters are to be transposed 
and that the form Cnocha is to be read. 

18c fol. 1b begins. 

29d mac, recte mhac. 

30b ccumasg, recte ccomusc. 

38c genis, recte geniss. 

40c Sligheadh, recte Sligigh. 

4lc Maigh, recte Moigh. 


14c ftráth, recte irá. 

20b chur, recte chor. 

20c diochra, recte díochra. 

27a dhuinn iar foghail. The MS reads dhuinni ar foghail, rightly 
separating dhuinni and ar. 

29a fol. 3a begins. 

33c faigh, recte faidhe (MS faid with a dotted stroke over the d ; 
cf. 1 44c, IX 9b, where biodhb and hádhb with dotted strokes 
over the final b have been expanded respectively biodhbha 
and hádhbha). 


3b caireach, recte caircheach. 
8d am agaigh, recte am aghaidh (The d used here and elsewhere 
(e. g. in ffledh, III $ 39) is written something like the figure 
8 and strongly resembles a g). 
14a fol. 4a begins. 
23b réis, recte réir. 
30c senathair, recte senathar. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 
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31d ba, recte budh. 
Close of Poem. The opening words of the poem, A chdorthuinn, 
have not been repeated here in the MS. Instead the scribe 
has by mistake written cumhain. 


2a fol. 5a begins. 

6,7 These stanzas are preceded by the letters .b. and .a. respectively 
showing that their order is to be reversed. 

16c dhernabhair, recte dhernsabhair. 

23c ecoicedha. The MS has ecoteedhach with the ‘ch’ scratched out. 

32c The MS has brighe deleted before urlaighe. 

37a foi. ba begins here. 

38b fiarraidh, recte fiafraidh. 

48b fa sile, recte sa file. 

54c fol. 6b begins here. 

56c chüil-sgathaigh, recte chil-sgathaigh. 

59b na, recte nar. 

62a tíodhlaiclech. The original reading was (íodhlaicech, the 't' 
after the 'c' being inserted above the line. 

62c ecualabhar, recte ecuatabhair. 


2a fol. 7a begins here. 
4b mor ecosecar, recte ccosccor con. 
4c daim, recte doim. 
11a do láimh, recte do láimh do laimh. 
22c, d The MS first has Ro battarsan eacht oile deleted, then anocht 
gid fremha (small e) fola. rabsat gema (tall e) glastana. 
23 Anoidhche. The MS has A nosdhehe with the s altered so as to 
resemble an i. 
33b ffalach. The MS has a dot over the first f. Is falach to be 
read? (cf. corrigendum to 38b and to XIV 29d ; but cf. also 
corrigendum to VII 28a). 
35d ro. MS has what looks like ré altered to ró. 
38b dhleirfinn. The MS has a dot (punctum delens?) over the f: 
cf corrigendum to 33 b. 


la aghaidh, recte adhaigh. 

7c ruffríth, recte rusfrith, 

13a fol. Sb begins here. 

16c nocha dtáinig, recte nocha attainic. 
19b leimionnach, recte beimionnach. 

30c fol. 9a begins here. 

34b agus, recte & (— is). 


Ib dithedrom, recte áith edrom. 

3a, 4a trá. In each case the MS has a letter erased after trá. 

lic fol 9b begins here. 

15d After cloidhiom the MS has the correct reading cloidimh 
crossed out. 
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17c feagha recte feadha. 

19d Chorraiffe, recte Choraiffe. 

25e tas bhrüach, recte tar brüach. 

28a ffuarus. In the MS the first f is dotted (cf above corrigendum 
to V 33b). 


1a fol. 10a begins here. 

7a ba, recte budh. 

9c bidh, recte budh? 

14c borb, recte bhorb. 

15b budhdéin, recte büdhdéin. 

16a ré. The MS has go with ‘nō ré’ written above as a correction 
188 fol. 10b begins here. 


4a bhrüigne, recte bhritighne. 


le gruaidhdhere, recte gruaidhdherce. 
6a fol. 11a begins here. 
7€ go ngoil. In MS this, preceded by ‘nō’, is written as a correction 
over gus anocht. 
7d tugus might be expanded (uguis as frequently in the Duanaire. 
9d After thuit MS has le do laim deleted. 
12c After dénadh MS has aoínfhear deleted. 


2c fol. 11b begins here. 

3c uathadh, better uathaibh. 
9a gal, recte ghal. 

lib comhainn, recte comhainm. 
12c ger, recte gér. 

14d ó a, recte ó. 


la Finn, recte Fhinn. 

1b tigdis, recte ttigdis. 

4a fol. 12a begins here. 

9a Finn. The MS has what looks like Finni with the last i deleted. 

9b After móir MS has mic deleted. 

10b claon. MS has cáomh with ‘nō claon’ inserted above the liue. 

12d Morinn. MS has mboirinn with the b and the first i deleted. 

13a Agus, recte &. 

14a nÁ ilbhe, recte Á ilbhe. 

16c Fionn. MS has Aódh with ‘nō Fionn’ inserted above the line. 

18c Glac, recte Glas. 

18d Camluibh, recte Casluibh. 

20c fol. 12b begins here. 

29b buileach, recte builidh. 

29c bretem. MS has breteimh (the e is in each instance a tall e). 

32 Stanzas 31 and 32 are in reverse order in the MS, and are mark- 
ed a and b to indicate tlie correct order as in the text. 


3a fol. 13a begins here. 
7c nimhe, recte neimhe. 


XIV. 


XV. 


XVI. 
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17 In the MS this stanza begins with Jar...; tar Druim Eadair (or 
Edair?), etc., being written as though it formed part of the 
preceding stanza. Eadair (the ea stands for a tall e) is in 
the MS immediately followed by a deleted fíach. 

20c fol. 13b begins here. 

33d bhearaibh, recte bearaibh. 

34c agus, recte &. 

35a tangus, recte fanguis (the compendium used can stand for 
either us or uis, It has been expanded uis already in this 
poem in $ 33c). 

37c fol. 14a begins here. 

41a bhámar. The MS has bhattar with the tt deleted and ‘nd m’ 
written above the line with a sign to insert the m. 

42c dhioghail. The MS has doili dioghail; doilt, which has a sign 
like a capital S beneath the l, being deleted. 


4c mile, recte mhile. 

7a oigoibh, recte oighoibh. 

9c fol. 14b begins here. 

13b mionn. The MS has mbionn with the b deleted. 

16d This line in the MS reads gcéin do beithdís bíad fíadh inr, with 
*beithdís' deleted and a stroke over the ‘nr’ of ‘inr’ (cf. 
footnote to LXVI 30d in Pt. II). 

18c bidh, recte budh? 

23a ngredain, recte ngredhain. 

26c fol. 15a begins here. 

29b chionn, recte choin. 

29d bfeidhil, recte ffeidhil with the first f dotted (=  fheidhil? 
cf. corrigendum to V 33b) ; ar, recte as. 

30a mad, recte madh ; is, recte &. 


3b druim, recte ndruim. 

4d altadh, recte allaidh. 

8a Bodhmann, recte Bódhmann. 
9c fol. 15b begins here. 

11b chüairt, recte chüart. 

11d cluithe, recte chluithe. 


7c fol. 16a begins here. 
10a cuingidh, recte cuingigh. 
10c cenn-sa, recte chenn-sa. 
15b sléibhe, recte shléibhe. 
18c fes, recte fhes. 

22a tuaith, recte thuaith. 
23c fol. 16b begins here. 
28c The MS has lui erased before chuir. 
28d Dagda, recte Dághdha. 
29a Dághda, recte Dághdha. 
35c critheali, recte criteall. 
36a bá, recte bidh? 
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36d 
39b 
30C 
dic 
45b 
45c 
48b 
5ic 
dtc 
56b 
60b 


ASWIDL HE 
12b 
lic 
14d 
16b 


20c 
33a 


34b 


35b 
35c 
38a 
39b 
40b 


11a 
50c 
Sie 
51d 
54c 
Se 
58b 
65c 
67d 
71a 
80c 
85b 
86d 
94a 
95c 
99b 
111a 


XVIII. 7b 
8c 
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sgéith, recte sgiath ? 

mhoncaoin, recte mhoncaom. 

fol. 17a begins here. 

glemhór. The MS has gleomhór with the first o deleted. 
Maighe, recte Máighe. 

teas, recte treas. 

Fathad, recte Fathadh. 

ágh. MS has gan tár deleted with ‘nō ágh’ written above. 
fol. 17b begins here. 

tugas, recte fuguis. 

deg-comnart, recte dégcomnart. 


fol. 18a begins here. 

The bracketed (ear) is not in the MS. 

agus, recte & ; MS has chuirb deleted before thruim. 

Liethdhruim, recte Líethdruim. 

« mar (2?) », recte seach (MS has s with over it the siglum which 
stands for ach or each). 

fol. i8b begins here. 

The d of léigid is written over an erased letter, has two dots 
over it and is followed by three erased letters. 

MS has gceanngarg with ‘nō dearg’ written over garg as a 
correction. 

ba, recte budh. 

fol. 19a begins here. 

gabhus, recte gabhuis. 

mharbhus, recte mharbhuis. 

thraothus, recte thraothuis: for dd MS has the figure 2 with a 
dot beneath, which usually stands for dhá. 

Torch, recte Torc. 

fol. 19b begins here. 

chengail, recte chengail sé (with dir deleted before sé). 

sgíth, recte sgieth. 

trá. The MS has tráth with the th deleted. 

suairighe, recte suarraighe. 

thore, recte torc. 

fol. 20a begins here. 

Tréanmhóir, recte Tréinmhóir. 

Labhair, recte Lobhair (The o is very like an a). 

fol. 20b begins here. 

sgeth, recte sgieth. 

delete the first is. 

séinnti, recte séinti. 

fol. 21a begins here. 

buileach, recte builidh. 

fol. 21b begins here. 


Before nGullbain MS has na fiadach deleted. 
fol 22a begins here. 
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18b Fionn, recte Fhionn. 

18d The'i' has been inserted later in the MS. 
19a Comhrach, recte Comhrac. 

19b iarrus, recte iarruis. 

20a fregrus, recte fregruis. 

22a Nochtus, recte Nochtuis. 

23c fol. 22b begins here. 

27b fuilingeadh, recte fuilngeadh. 

30a boi, recte bhoí. 

30c dheghfhiana, recte dheghfhianaibh. 


4c fol. 23a begins here. 

13b Galb[an]. The brackets mark the extension of a contraction 
(a stroke over the 5). 

17b «(.i. gáir)» is a MS gloss. 

18c fol. 23b begins here. 


3d dhithadh might have been expanded dhithaigh. 

5a mharbhus, recte mharbhuis. 

6a mhárbhuis, recte mharbhuis. 

8c fol 24a begins here ; cossain, recte chossain. 

14c thrá. MS has thráth with the 2nd th deleted and almost erased. 

17a, 18a Íflis, recte Ilis. 

22c fol. 24b begins here. 

23c bha, recte budh. 

25b Laimeadóin, recte Laimeadón. 

33b mnaoí, recte mhnaot. 

36b fior, recte fhíor. 

36c folio 25a begins here. 

39c lectaigh, recte techtuigh. 

AÁb trénghart, recte tréngharg. 

50a fol. 25b begins here. 

54b roba, recte robadh. 

55 After this stanza the following two stanzas occur in the MS 
but have been omitted in the printed text : 


Siris Caladh aisgidh mear ar Lomnochtach ger dheighfhear 
tan doghéphadh a hoigidh a hainm ar in deaghchloidhimh 

Ba marbh Caladh do bhreith mheic issin fFrainge fo garbh a gleic 
ó do fhoiligh úir a dath fa doiligh le Lomnachtach. 


60 Stanza 55 and the scribal note that goes with it follow stanza 
60 in the MS. 

61a fol. 26a begins here. 

75a fol. 26b begins here. 

$9a fol. 27a begins here. 

90c roba, recte robudh. 

101a fol. 27b begins here. 

107a corraidhe, better corraighe. 


XXI. 


XXII. 


XXIII. 


2a 
6d 
7a 
19b 
20a 
21a 


24d 
28a 
33a 
34d 


3e 
6b 


10a 
10b 
16b 
23A 
23b 
3le 
36a 
37b 
44b 
49a 
54d 
57a 


62a 


dI 
12d 
13e 
15d 
24a 
26a 
35a 
35b 
40a 
51a 
55a 
57a 
70a 
33e 
91a 
99d 
100a 
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chlaotdh, recte chlaof (The dh has been deleted in the MS). 

tuaitheamra, recte tuaitheamraibh. 

fol. 28a begins here. 

mac, recte mhac. 

fol. 28b begins here. 

The sign here transeribed Et has been transcribed Agus in 20a, 
7 in 20b, d, 21b,d, is in Poem I 17b, and so variously elsewhere 
in Pt. I. In Pt. ILit has always been transcribed &. 

nirt, recte neirt. 

sgíth, recte sgíeth. 

fol. 29a begins here. 

taobh, recte taoib. 


mac, recte mhac. 

«mérd...» The MS contraction (m, ó suprascript, d with a 
dotted stroke over it) might be expanded mérdach, mórdaigh 
mórdaibh, eíc. 

fol. 29b begins here. 

Goill, recte Goll. 

MS har mór deleted before gclíar. 

fol. 30a begins here. 

stothach, recte siodhach. 

sdin, recte sain. 

fol. 30b begins here. 

mac, recte mhac. 

nerta, recte a neri. 

fol. 31a begins here. 

bhiadh, recte bhiodh. 

gcoimeollfem. The letters eol are uncertain: tlie o seems to 
have been altered fron an original i. 

fol. 31b begins here. 


fol 32a begins here. 

Sa, recte san. 

Omit the a before aicme. 

'The bracketed (c) is not in the MS. 
dana, recte dána. 

fol. 32b begins here. 

Delete ín. 

Insert in before fslabhraidh. 

fol. 33a begins here. 

Tegoidh, recte Tcghoidh. 

fol. 33b begins here. 

tim, recte thim. 

fol. 34a begins here. 

fol. 34b begius here. 

MS has Finn delected before sinn. 
ccomdhál. MS has ccomdháil with the i deleted. 
onn, recte donn. 


XXIV. 


109a 
110a 
114b 
173a 
125c 
136a 
149a 
153c 
163c 
165a 
166b 
178a 
187b 
191a 
196a 


197d 
199d 
203c 
204a 
206c 
212d 
214d 
216c 
220c 


1a 

4a 
14a 
18c 
27a 
28a 
31b 
33a 
36a 
37¢ 
40a 
49d 
53a 
65c 
70a 
70b 
72d 
77a 
78a 
79c 
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Monadh, recte Monaidh. 

fol. 35b begins here. 

The MS has go imperfectly erased before atúaidh. 

fol. 36a begins here. 

céd, recte ceó. 

fol. 36b begins here. 

fol. 37a begins here. 

bheith, recte beth. 

fol. 37b begins here. 

catha, recte ceatha (ea =. a tall e). 

Ghréag, recte Gréag. 

fol. 38a begins here. 

sochrach, recte sochraidh ? 

fol. 38b begins here; longaibh, recte longoibh. 

MS has nar ffann with ‘nō ger thenn’ written above as a cor- 
rection. 

Barraigh, recte Borraigh. 

tairpteach, recte tairpteacha. 

MS has iad deleted before é which is written in above the line. 

fol. 39a begins here. 

MS has gan deleted with dia written above. 

dubadh, recte dubach? 

damhaibh, recte damhaibh. 

fol. 39b begins here. 

mheabhreochus, recte mheabhrochus (The 2nd e has been deleted 
in the MS). 


Fol. 40a begins here. 

linn, recte leinn. 

fol. 40b begins here. 

Mach, recte Mac. 

fol. 41a begins here. 

MS has sa tres deleted before is. 

7, recte is. 

MS has liom deleted before marb[h]adh. 
MS has do with ‘nō re’ written above as a correction. 
mó, recte mor. 

fol. 41b begins here. 

nirt, recte neirl. 

fol. 12a begins here. 

fol. 42b begins here. 

croidhe, recte cridhe. 

Righe, recte Ríghe. 

oirnn, recte oirn. 

MS has do bhí deleted before go. 

fol. 43a begins here. 

MS has mborb deleted before mbüan. 


438 


PESOS le 


DOQROW IO 


XNXX. 


Soa 


XAN ESF 


ANANIN. 


ANNAN: 
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la cléirchibh, recte cléircibh. 


2a Gabhra, recte Gábhra. 
2c fol. 43b begins here. 


3a chléirchibh, recte cleircibh. 
3c fol. 44a begins here. 


lb Insert a before ffuil. 
8a fol. 44b begins here. 


2a sáimh, recte sáimh sáimh. 
7d tair, recte tar. 
10a fol. 45a begins here. 
12b brecláoch, recte brecláoich. In the MS the first c is preceded by a 
semi-erased g. 
12d hadbhaidh, recte perhaps hadbhha (for the contraction, b with 
a dotted stroke over it, cf. Corrigendum to I] 33c) ; but as 
inflection of adhbha as a dental stem was common in the 
Early Modern period Nae Neill’s expansion should perhaps 
be allowed to stand. l 
14d hadbhaidh, recte hadbha (uncontracted in the MS). 


2b ba, recte budh. 

7a fol. 45b begins here. 

8b fes, recte thes. 

8d mair, might have been expanded to the more usual form mar 
[or mur or muir: MS has ur-sign]. 


4a In MS « no me » is written as a correction over mor. 

4b Line 4d, deleted, occurs in the MS before this line. 

5c chaithreimh-si, recte chaithreim-si. 

7a fol. 46a begins here. 

9b Line 9d, deleted, occurs in the MS before this line. 

Od ttig; recte ttigh. 

18d The MS has go erased before a. 

20c fol. 46b begins here. 

21c -chrannchor, recte -chrannchur. 
26a MS has s half erased before lamhustatr. 
33d d'faghbháil. MS has djag with an undotted stroke over the g. 
34a fol. 47a begins here. 
44c roibhesuch, recte soibhesach. 
50a fich-. MS has fior with «nō fich» added as a correction above 

the line. 
Gta fol. 48a begins here. 
69e Saxanaigh, recte Saxanach (The singular verb suggests a 
singular subject). 

74a fol. 48b begins here. 

74b MS has ilor deleted before shonnradh. 
87a fol. 49a begins here. 
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100c fol. 49b begins here. 

101c tréin-, recte trén-. 

113d da, recte día. 

114a fol. 50a begins here. 

120b MS has leis deleted before go cruaidh. 
128a fol. 50b begins here. 

128c aimideach, recte aimideadh. 

130c Cainche, recte Cáinche. 


PART IL 


[Additions to the list already published in Part II itself. Errors of transcrip- 
tion only are noticed here. For emendation proper, correction of the trans- 
lation, etc., see the notes supra pp. 85-174, and the Addenda to them infra.] 


NE. 7b dubha, recte dhubha. 


XLII. 4c Dearp, recte dearp (read ‘and true foster-sister of brave Conn’ 
in the translation : cf. X 6). 


XLVIII. 8a (Tulach, recte tTulaigh. 
L. 17a lcam, recte le[i]m (see note to the line supra p. 117). 


LIV. 1c Lir recte lir, and in the translation read « Loch Léin Lir (the 
lake of numerously-attended Léan). » 


10 garadh (riming with falach), recte garaidh (riming with falaigh) 
(In the translation, Pt. II, p. 187, read ‘lair’ for ‘hiding- 
place ^). 


LVII. 8d leo, recte no. 


LXI. Íb Gulbain, recte Gulban (read ‘over Beann Ghulban' in the 
translation). 


LXII. 155a Eirgeann, recte Eirge ann (for Éirghidh ann). 


LXVIII. 32b 'na mbróintibh, recte na mbróinteadh (in the translation read 
"They come towards us into the presence of the brave 
golden masses' — i. e. into the presence of Fionn's massed 
troops). 


EARE 


xxn-xxin, Oisín in Tir na nOg. Professor R. A. Breatnach has kindly drawn 
my attention to a Rathlin version of this folktale, published in Sgéaltan 
Rachreann, fo láimh Aoidhmín Mac Gréagóir (1910), p. 15 sq. The tale 
is there entitled An tSealg. Rathlin lies between the Antrim coast and 
Scotland. The tale, as there recorded, begins with what seems to be a 
genuine local folk variant of the tradition concerning Oisín's departure 
from the Fían. Oisín is made to disappear down a well in pursuit of a 
hare. The upper part of the well was blood, and the lower, water. There 
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is a break in the action of the story while the arrival of Oisín's companions 
at the well is described. When the narrator returns to Oisín's adventures, 
Oisín is beside the sea and sees a caoínbhean ar each geat. From that on 
the story is clearly a summary of Mícheál Coimin's poem, with verses 
from the poem quoted (incorrectly) here and there. lt is natural to 
suspect that the Ossianic Society's edition of the poem (1859), read aloud 
on the island by someone interested in lrish learning, is the ultimate 
source of this part of the Rathlin tale. So, in spite of what has been said 
supra, pp. xxir-xxiit, it would appear that a poem written in a Munster 
dialect in the 18th century has, in this particular instance, been adopted, 
at least as partial basis for his story, by an unlettered storyteller in the 
north of Ireland. In spite, however, of this particular instance of contrary 
procedure in the second part of the Rathlin tale, it remains generally 
improbable that all, or even many, of the widely spread, widely variant, 
and sometimes definitely localised, folk versions of the tradition are 
based on the poem. 


XL, line 24. For XXV read XXXV. 


XLI, note 4 (Cinded úa  Artacáin on Fionn’ death). Meyer’s Item XIII 
(Fianaigecht, p. xxi. consists of two parts, the first ! opposes Fionn to 
the Lüaighne, and mentions Fionn’s ‘exploit’ or ‘death’ (écht) at « the 
Trench of the Seagulls » near Brugh na Bóinne. This first part undoubt - 
edly belongs to the 10th century (composed by Cináed úa Artacáin, 
who died A. D. 975). The second document in Item XIII is the por- 
tion of the poem Fíanna bátar i nEmain (ed. Stokes, RC, XXIII 310) 
which mentions Finn’s death at the hands of «fian Luagne» at Ath 
Brea, on the Boyne. This is the poem held by Thurneysen (Heldensage, 
20) to belong to the 11th century, though it is attributed in manus- 
cripts, to Cináed üa Artacáin. I am now, however, convinced that 
Thurneysen was wrong in doubting the attribution to Cináed (see Ériu, 
XVI, « On the dates of two sources used in Thurneysen's Heldensage »). 
Both documents in Item XIII should therefore be regarded as belonging 
to the 10th century. 


xLiv, Balor's head splits a rock, etc. In the eleventh-century Cath Flair (cf 
R. Thurneysen, Die ir. Helden- und Kénigsage (1921), p. 510) Mes 
Gegra, about to be slain, instructs Conall Cernach to place his head when 
it has been cut off on his own head. Conall places the head on a stone, 
and a drop of blood from it flows through the stone. ‘n addition to the 
Curtin folk-version of Balor's poison-dropping head splitting the rock, 
another Donegal version may be found in S. Laoide's Cruach Conaill 
(1904) (story XIII,supplied by Dr. S. O Searcaigh). In Modern Philology 


1. Namely Cináed ua Artacáin's poem on Brugh na Bóinne beginning Án 
sin, a maig Meic ind Oc. Best edition, Gwynn, Metr. Dind., II (cf. p. 12, Il. 
33-36) (corrigenda — rectitude of every item perhaps to be doubted — ib. 
IV, 127). 
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(1924), p. 87, note 4, Professor A. C. L. Brown lists several folk-versions 
of the Balor-Lugh story. Cf. also Kittredge, A Study of Gawain and 
the Green Knight (1916), 169-170. 


XLvi, allegory in which the hatejul hag reveals herself as the sovranty of Ireland. 
In the American Journal of Philology (1942), p. 444 sq., Dr. Krappe 
(without reference to © Máilles o Thumeysen’s articles) has writt n 
on Iranian and Hindoo parallels to the story of Lughaidh's adventure 
with the maiden who reveals herself as the sovranty of Ireland. Cf. also 
Professor O'Rahilly's amplification of Ó Máille's arguments, Eriu XIV, 
p. 15 sq., and Professor A.C.L. Brown, The Origin of the Grail Legend, 
p. 325 sq. 


XLVI, note 1: allegorical dreams in Irish Literature. Add the dream in RC, 
XXIV, 174 sq. ($8 1-2) ; cf. O'Grady, Silva Gad., I, 330. Add ZCP, VIII, 
314, 1. 30, and PMLA, LXII (1947), p. 890. 


LVI-LVIL (Meyer’s Items V and VI). In an edition of these two items based 
on the YBL versions, Dr. Vernam Hull, Speculum, XVI (1941), 322 sq., 
gives good reasons for assigning them to the 8th century rather than the 
9th. 


LIX (line 2), Lx (line 17) (Meyer’s Item XIII): see supra Corrigendum for p. 
XLI, notes 3, 4. 


LIX (other 10th-century references to Fionn). In his Fianaigecht (1910), p. xv, 
Meyer cites a quatrain from the poem beginning Eól dam i ndairib dréchta, 
attributed in Rawlinson B. 502, 88a, to Fland mac Mael Maedóc, who 
died A. D. 977. In 1912 he published the complete poem in ZCP, VIII, 
117 following. In q. 18 of that poem it is stated that Cailte cos-lúath 
gilla Find slew Fothad Airgtech in the battle of Ollorba. In q. 19 that 
Fionn killed Aéd mac Fidaig, ‘who loved the maiden of BríÉle', with 
the spear of Fiacclach mac Con-chind. Also in ZCP VIII (p. 105) Meyer 
published a short account of Cath Sléphe Cain, preserved in difficult 
Irish in H. 3. 18, 60b. This account (of the date of which I am doubtful) 
tells how Oséne mac Fint assisted Fint to defeat Gold and clann Morndai. 


Lx (Meyer’s Item XXII). This poem probably belongs to the early 12th 
century : see infra Addendum to p. Lxxxvi, n. 3. 


LXXVI, line 21 (Twrch Trwyd). Cormac’s orc Tréith is not the only reference in 
Irish literature to the Twrch Trwyd of Welsh lore. In Zmmacaldam in dá 
Thuarad, a text at least as early as the ninth century (see R. Thurneysen, 
Heldensage, p. 520) oenach Tuirc Thréith is mentioned (RC, XXVI, 26, 
n9. 105 and note). In some versions of the twelfth-century Lebor Gabála 
account of the Tüatha Dé Danann Twrch Trwyd also appears in an 
Irish form : see Professor R. A. Macalister's edition of Lebor Gabála Érenn, 
Part IV (1941), p. 122 (§ 314 h), Tore Triath ri torcraide, diatá Mag 
Treitherne ; p. 158 (§ 344 gh) Brigit banfile, ingen in Dagda... is oce ro 
bai Triath, ri a torcraide, dialá Treithirne (cf. p. 132, § 317 gh). 
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In the E. Windisch Festschrift (1914), p. 65, Meyer compares Cormac’s 
ore tréith, «name of a king's son », with the Welsh statement that the 
Twrch Trwyd «was a king whom for his sins God transformed into a 
pig. » 


LXXXVI, note 3. In view of the frequency of dramatic lyrics connected with 
Brian and his friends, written by poets who lived after Brian's day 
(cf. Ó Lochlainn in Éigse, IIT, 208-218, IV, 33-17), it would be rash to 
hold that A Mór Maigne Moige Siúit (Item NXII in Meyer's Fianaigeeht 
p. xxiv) was really by a contemporary of Brian's. Its language, however, 
suggests that it can hardly be later than the early 12th century. The 
general line of the argument therefore still holds good. 


cxv, note 1 (singular verb with a plural subject). An instance from a fifteenth- 
century text, preserved in fifteenth-century manuscripts, may be found 
in Regimen na Sláinte, I ( ed. S. Ó Ceithearnaigh, 1942), 1. 2126 : agus 
gortaighi lamanna nó bróga arna fásgad co cruaidh meir na cos nó na tām. 


cxx, note 1 (tig, ete., with future meaning). J. Fraser, ZCP, X, 64, $ 1, also 
comments on the tendency to use fig, ete., with future meaning. 


CXXI, item 10 (plural adjeetive with a collective noun). Cf. northern Irish don 
mhuintir óga (Maire, Nuair a Bhi Mé Og, p. 104), an bheirt bheaga (Maire, 
Rann na Feirste, p. 205). In his Coimhréir Ghaedhilg an Tuaiscirt, p. 60, 
Dr. S. Ó Searcaigh cites as normal northern usage an bheirt bheaga, an 
triúr mhóra, an ceathrar óga, an cúigear láidre. 

6 (note to I 42cd). Emend the translation (Pt. I, p. 98) to: ‘when to the 
Grey Man's son who was not feeble he comes in the combat’. 
9 (note to II 40c). See glossary s. v. ÁaH. 

14 (last line). For p. 208 read p. 207. 

17 (note to VI 32cd). For the correct translation see glossary s. v. URÁN. 

19 (notes to VII) To the various exemples of collecting animals as a bridal 
gift (p. 19, 1. 3 and footnote 2) may be added Cu Chulainn’s collecting the 
wild animals of Ulster before Conchubhar passes the night with Eimhear 
in Toehmarc Emire, § 89, (ed. Van Hamel, Compert C. C. and Other 
Stories, p. 65). 

23 (note to XI ód). For buidhe read büidhe (see supra Glossary). (nole to XI 
14d). Only one (or perhaps two) stanzas are missing at the end of poem 
XI (ef. full version in Agallamh na Seanórach, ed. N. Ni Shéaghdha, 1912, 
II (1912), pp. 109-111. 

26 (notes to XIII) The Agallamh, referred to, p. 26, line 7 (and elsewhere 
in the notes to Duanaire Finn), as unpublished, has since appeared, edited 
by N. Nf Shéaghdha. On pp. xxvii-xxviri of vol. I (0912) of her edition, 
N. Ni Shéaghdha gives reason for believing that the original Agallamh 
gave more importance to CaoíIte than to Oisín. 

G. L. Kittredge, A Study of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight (1916), 
p-18t, draws attention to resemblance between a lost Arthurian Gawain- 
story and the story of Fionn and the Phantoms. 

29 (note to XIII 41). For other references to magie disappearing dwellings 
see Plummer, Vitae, I, p. CLXX, n. 2. 
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29 (notes to XIV). In Béaloideas, XVIII (1948), p. 191, § 137, Dr. K. Mül- 
ler-Lisowski compares Donn, the stag of poem XIV, with Donn, the bull 
of Táin Bó Chüailnge, and finds an interesting parallel between the 
Donn-story of poem XIV ond the Dionysus-Zagreus myth. 

30 (note to XIV 9a). See f maoL in the Glossary. 

31 (note on XIV 29c). The MS reading a dheiridh should probably be left and 
the phrase explained as exemplifying the eommon Old and Middle 
Irish use of the prononn a to anticipate a following genitive. The trans- 
lation could then be: « The were at the tall of the stag's rear, at his 
feet attending to him. » 

34 (last line — notes on XVI — Balor's head). Cf. supra addenda to p. XLIV. 

35 (note to XVI 3). Instead of the translation (Part. I, pl 135) and the emen-, 
dation (Part, I, p. LXII), a different emendation and a different transla- 
tion are proposed supra in the glossary, s. v. TÁin, third last line of usage 1. 

(note to XVI 2óc). The word dos should probably be referred to the person 
rather than the shield, to whieh it is referred in the translation (Part I, 
p. 136): see supra, glossary, s. v. pos. 

37 (note on XVII 22). Add « For sithilin read síthil ». 

40 (note on XVII 108c). Delete the note. There was an Osgar mac Croim- 
chinn (see Index of Heroes). 

41 (note to XVIII $b). For 'high Beann Ghulban of the esker' (Part I 
p. 149) read ‘Beann. Ghulban (high was that ridge)’. 

49 (note to XXI 11b). For aindear read Aindear, and in the translation 
(Part I, p. 163) for ‘youthful’ read Ainnear (a proper name: see Index 
of Heroes). 

(note to X XII 24b). See the correetion under GABHAIM in the glossary. 

58 (note to XXIII 157b). Delete the note, and see xórp in the glossary. 

61 (footnote to note on XXIV 22a — on the non-inflection of final án). In 
Giolla Brighde (i.e. Brother Bonaventure) Ó hEódhasa's early-seventeenth- 
century Irish grammar (basic manuseript, p. 32, as eited by Father 
B. Egan in the typescript of a fortheoming edition) the following rule 
is given: quod si ultimam habent longam, duplex genetivus erit illis ; 
unus modo praedicto ; alter similis nominativo. 

63 (note to XXV 3d). Alter the translation (Part. I, p. 194) to ‘I shall not 
be as once I was’ (see glossary s. v. ATAOiM). 

66 (note to XX X 3b). Translte logh-sa as ‘forgive (me) ’. 

70 (notes to X XXIII). « Nous avons perdu le monde et le monde nous, says 
Isolt to Tristan. The solitude of their forest life is peopled for the French 
poets by no tales of other lovers who have felt and lived as they. But 
the Celtie Grainne sings her lover to sleep in the forest with stories of 
many another that has shared their fate, » writes G. Schoepperle in her 
Tristan and Isolt (p. 392). She then cites stanzas 3-7 of Duanaire Finn, 
poem XXXIII, in translation, and lists a number of Old Irish aitheda 
('elopements'). Other verses from Duanaire Finn, poem XXXIII, are 
cited by the same author, l. c., p. 412. 

71 (note to XXXIII 15a). See the emendation proposed under GEARG in the 
glossary. 

75 (notes to XXXIV — tine 17 of the first footnote on p. 75). The phrase ic 
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dul taris should have been translated ‘going across (the sea)’: see glos- 
sary s. D. 2 SEACH. 

77 (ll. 5, 33, and p. 79, 1. 25 — notes on XXXV). The oldest version of 
Bruidhean Chéise Coruinn, referred to as unpublished, has since been 
published by N. Nf Shéaghdha, Trí Bruidhne (1941), pp. 3-15. 

$1 (note to XXXV $2). See BUANAMHAIL in the glossary. 

88 (note to XXXVI 19a). In the translation (Part II, p. 7) for geas read geis. 

94 (note to XXXIX45c). For the translation ‘in the plain’ (Part IT, p. 45) 
read ‘entering the plain’ (see under macu in the glossary). 

(note to XXXIX 43c). For the translation ‘smooth’ (Part II, p. 17) 
read 'long'. 

(note to XXXIX 56a). Alter the translation (Part II, p. 49) as suggested 
supra in the glossary s. v. UCHT. 

98 (note to XLII Id). The translation (Part II, p. 67) is impossible (narsat 
— a copula form — could not mean ‘is not in your power’: a form of 
the substantive verb would be required): the true translation of the 
line may be ‘that they [i.e. ‘all sciences '] are not speech of lasting vir- 
tue’ (cf. ciarsat, 3d pl., either pres. subj. or pres. ind., — gorsat, 3d pl. 
pres. subj., Táin, ed. Windisch, cited by Mrs. O'Daly, Ériu, XIV, 97, 
2525. The idiomatic carsat comainm, a óclaích? on p. 76 (referred to in 
the note on XLII 1d), syntactically is to be explained as ‘what are you, 
name?’ (cf. modern Ulster ca hainm tu?) rather than ‘what name is 
yours?’ (cf., for -rs- in the present, nirsa ‘Iam not’, Táin, ed. Windisch, 
1699, and, for the -at ending of the second person, nírsat, either ‘thou 
art not’ or ‘thou wert not’, ib. 43, both examples cited by Mrs. O'Daly, 
Ériu, XIV, 88-89). 

99 (note to XLII 79 d). 'The reference for justification of the possibility of 
the form Bhreaghmhoin should have been to Pt. IT, p. 88, footnote (not 
to these Corrigenda). 

102 (note to XLIII 4c). For Dearp read dearp and translate ‘and true foster- 
sister of brave Conn’ (cf. X 6). 

103-104 (notes to XLIV). The notes for this poem were in print before Dr. 
J. R. Reinhard and Dr. V. E. Hull published their interesting discussion 
of Irish lycanthropic and kynanthropic tales, entitled «Bran and Sceo- 
lang », in Speculum, XI (1936), 42 sg. Their study includes (pp. 47-48) 
an edition and translation of the tale from MS 8214 of the National 
Library of Ireland which has also been edited and translated above 
(pp. 103-104). 

105 (note to XLIV 8b). For a better explanation of béat in compounds such 
as áithbhéal see under ptr in the glossary. 

111 (note to XLVIII 2d). In the translation (Part IT, p. 143), for Feirceart 
read Feircheirt (cf. IGT, 11, 112). 

112 (notes to XLVIII). In the translation, Part II, p. 147, XLVIII 18, for 
«the ten...», read «ten Iomchaidh ». 

118 (note to LII 2a). Add to the note « But see under TRE in the glossary ». 

120 (notes to LIV). See corrigendum for Part IT, LIV 10, supra. 

123 (I. 25 — notes on LVI). Bran’s strange colours (in the 13th-century 
poem LVI, qq. 4-5) remind one of the strange colours attributed to 
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Ulysses’ dog in the late 12th or early 13th century Irish Odyssey (ed. 
Meyer 1886, p. 14). 

129 (line 22 of the footnote) (declension of each part of a compound). Other 
examples of treatment of each part of a compound word independently 
for purposes of declension and initial mutation are: im ard n-ebscop 
nErend (Annals of Inisfallen, faes., ed. Best and Mac Neill, 33e 10, A. D. 
1111 — 12th-century scribe); Ar na Hairteagaluibh trachtas ar Naoimh 
Dhaonnacht Iosa Chriost ar Ttighearna (Stapleton, Catechismus, 1639, 
p. 19, Il. 3 and ib. 1. 8); faris an Naoimh chuideachtuin soin (ib., p. 36, 
§ 54); son [= 'san] naoimhabhlain (ib., p. 124, 1. 3); ar bhárda an aoil- 
chaisleáin... a bhfán an mhaoil-chnuic aird (Leabhar Branach, ed. S. 
Mae Airt, ll. 3934, 3936 ; these, the [8th-century manuscript readings, 
cited /. c. p. 309, are guaranteed by the sixteenth-century rimes with 
d'fhuidheall an áir, na laoich sin slán, ete.) ; do réir buan-choimhéid J 
bēil-oidis (Ua Ceallaigh's Stair an Bhíobla, ed. M. Ní Mhuirgheasa, III, 
117, 1. 13 — early 18th century, Connacht); an bháin-Ghuirt (gen. sg. : 
‘of the fair [town of] Gort’) (RIA MS, 23 H 25, fol. 13r, {8th century, 
Munster, st. 2 of Aodh Buidhe Mac Cruitín's Is grinn an tsollamhain) ; 
a measg na mór-ndůagh sin and air stéad ndáol-nduibh (Eachtra na gCu- 
radh, ed. M. Ni Chléirigh, p. 127, 1. [4, and p. 133, I. 17 — 18th century, 
Ulster); dronga bhuirb-Bhrutuis mhóir (Pádraig Phiarais Cündün, 1777- 
1856, ed. R. Ó Foghludha, p. 4, st. 5, where the form is guaranteed by 
rimes with dlighthe Mhuire is Éóin and Chinidh Scuit i mbrón); an araid- 
námhad (gen. sg., Munster poetie form of aird-námhad) (ib., p. 19, st. 43). 

131 (lines 20 sq. of the footnote) (aspiration of the initial of churtha in the phrase 
fear churtha na eerüadh-chosgair). Aspiration of this type is more 
widespread than I suspected. Do lucht dhénta na bpeacadh, and fear 
bhrisde an dlighe, are early-18th-century Connacht examples from Ua 
Ceallaigh’s Stair an Bhíobla, ed. M. Ni Mhuirgheasa, II, 246, 1. 15, and 
IV, 99, I. 26. Ar dhobhuidheachus lucht mhillte an toraidh, RIA MS, 23 
M 30, p. 442, 1. 8, is an example from the work of an early-18th-century 
Munster scribe, E. O’Keeffe, heading to D. Ó Bruadair's Geadh ainbhfios- 
ach feannaire (ed. Rev. J. C. Mae Erlean, III, 180, 1. 16). To these may 
be added the earlier and later examples collected in Eigse, IV (1944), 
p. 304, V (1945), p. 67. 

142, line 10 (notes to poem LXI). Read the note on gen. sg. gail in the light 
of what is said in the glossary s. v. 1 GAL. For LXI 1a see supra Corr. 
for Part II, and for 19c see glossary s. P. CEIST. 

144, line 9 (notes to poem LXII). The word dámh in gach dámh (wrongly explained 
as gen. sg.) is really gen. pl.: see the glossary s. v. GACH. 

147 (note to LXIII 19d). The translation (Part II, p. 303) should read « O 
hero who have come across the sea » (cf. TAR 4 in the glossary). 

(note to LXIII 30a). Delete the note and translate « He seated the fighting 
men of Ireland ». | 
(note to LXIII 31c). See the revised translation in the glossary s. v. COIMSE. 

148 (note to LXIII 64a). See the revised translation in the glossary s. v. OTHAR. 

152 (note to LXIV 33d). For ‘against Magnus begins’ (Part II, p. 327), read 
“causes trouble to Magnus’. 
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156, 


163 


166, 
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footnote 2 (horse-eared king). References to versions from many lands 
of the story of the animal-eared king are given by G. Schoepperle in her 
Tristan and Isolt, II, 270. See also an interesting article on ‘A relief of 
Labhraidh Loingseach at Armagh', by A. K. Porter, Journal of the 
Royal Soc. of Antiquaries of Ireland, LXI (1931), pp. 142-150, where the 
Irish versions are looked upon as literary borrowings from classical 
versions. Prof. O'Rahilly, Early Ir. Hist. and M. (1946), p. 291, discusses 
the divine nature of the horse-eared king of Irish, Welsh and Breton 
tradition. Cf. also K. Müller-Lisowski in Béaloideas, XVIII (1948), 
p. £97. 

(note to LX VI 76ab). Alter the translation (Part II, p. 357) to ‘There was 
a bright shining chip large enough to weigh down any warrior but him- 
self’. 

footnote (singular adjective with dual noun). Add, as another 17th-century 
Ulster instance of singular form for the dual adjective, idir dá dhiabhal 
ehíordhubh, Mac Aingil, Seāthān (1618), p. 243. A 17th-century instance 
by a scribe of unidentified district, is dá chonnsuine édtrom[a] re hénehonn- 
suine édirom (the [a] has been added by the editor), IGT, I, § 56. Early- 
ÍSth-century Connacht instances from Ua Ceallaigh’s Stair an Bhiobhla, 
ed. M. Ni Mhuirgheasa, are: an dá chlár dhéighionach, 1, 143, 1. 6 ; don dá 
chaibidil ndéighionaigh do Leabhar na Seanrdite, 1, 157, 1. 3 (the eclipsis 
is hardly significant : cf. similar unexpected eclipsis, after a genitive 
singular, in i ttás na caibidile ndéighionaigh, ib., 1. 10). For the singular 
form of the dual adjective in Scottish Gaelic (in addition to what has 
been said supra p. 166) see RC, NXXII, 230. Two Middle Irish examples 
of dative singular form for syntactically non-dative dual adjectives, 
kindly supplied by Dr. Bergin, are to be found in Rawlinson B 502, 72 b 
49: di ingin din... di phiair báin. What has been said (supra p. 166) 
of confusion between adjectivally used genitives and true í-stem adjec- 
tives should be studied in the light of Professor Bergin's remarks, Ériu, 
XII, 229, where it is pointed out that in the case of forms such as so- 
chenéuil, use as an i-stem adjective is earlier than the indeclinable use as 
attributive genitive. 


172 (note to LX VIII 32b). See supra corrigenda for Part II. 


(note to LX VIII 40c) (1st. pers. sg. fut. do-dhéna, ete.). The late-17th- 
century East Ulster scribe mentioned in the note has two other examples 
of do-dhéna as 1st pers. sg. fut. in Dhá Sgéal Artüratochta, ed. M. Mhac 
an tSaoi, 899, 929. Another later East Ulster scribe has a Íst pers. sg. 
fut. do-gheabha (ib., 1583) (for the scribe's provenance see ib., p. St). 


173 (note to LXVIII S5b). See revised translation in the glossary s. P. COIM- 


196, 


201 


SEACH. 

line 19 (poem in dán metre staling that Gearóid Iarla's wife eloped with a 
cripple). A version of this poem, beginning T á seél beag again ar na mná, 
may be seen in a University College, Dublin, MS, written in the late 19th 
century by P. Ferriter, pp. 808-809. 

(Addendum to Appendix on Gwynn ap Nudd). Dafydd ap Gwilym, who 
lived in the middle of the fourteenth century, associates Gwynn with 
the tylwyth teg, or ‘fairies’ (cf. Stern, ZCP, III, 606-9). [Professor 
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Idris Foster, whom I have consulted, has warned me that not all poems 
attributed to Dafydd are really by him. Nevertheless Stern's references 
make it certain that at some time in Wales Gwynn was associated with 
ihe fairies, which is clearly of interest to those who see in Finn and 
Gwynn a Celtic leader of síd-folk.] 

205,1. 14. The identification of Lugh with Maicnia is borne out by the identi- 
fication of Lughaidh Lágha with Maicnia in the Book of Ui Maine, facs. 
40a58 (= 96258): Eithne ingen Luigeach meic Sithbuilg meic Moga 
Lama 7 Luigeach Laga .i. Maicniad. Cf. also the O Clery Book of Genea- 
logies, $ 2058 (Analecta Hib., No. 18, 1951, p.160), Maicniadh gnathainm 
Lugdach Laighdhe. 

207, line 26. Cf. Ifor Williams’ explanation of Welsh Lieu as 'light-haired, 
bright, fair’ (Pedeir Keine y Mabinogi, p. 276). For the original identiy 
of Gallic Lugu-, Irish Lugh, and Welsh Lleu, cf. supra p. LXXV. 

209, 1. 12 (the three gods of Donu). Prof. O'Rahilly, Early Ir. Hist. and M., 
308-17, shows that the ancient Irish knew a triad of craftsmen gods. 
These were sometimes called na trí dée dana (i.e. * of art ’, or ‘of craft’). 
Contamination with Tüatha Dé Danann (Donann), gave rise to forms 
such as na tri dée Danann (Donann). 

261 (Glossary s. v. FAoBHAR, l. 4). Add the reference V 28. 

278 (Glossary s. v. GLEORAN). My friend Nioclás Breathnach showed cow- 
parsnip picked by him to natives of the district around Newcastle, Co. 
Limerick. « Oh! that’s the gleórán » they said to him. He informs me 
that the cow-parsnip is edible, being eaten today by pigs. 


ABHEVIATIONS REQUIRING EXPLANATION 


[References supra without indication of page or section are normally to the 
glossary or index of the work referred to.] 


Aa = Aarne and Thompson, The Ty- 
pes of the Folk-tale (1928). 

AC = Annals of Connacht (A. M. 
Freeman). 

ACL = Archiv für celtische Lexico- 
graphie (W. Stokes and K. Meyer). 

AIF = Annals of Inisfallen (facs.) 
(R. I. Best and E. Mac Neill). 

Aithd. (and Aithdioghluim) = Aith- 
dioghluim Dána (L. McKenna). 

ALC = Annals of Loch Cé (W. M. 
Hennessy). 

ALI — The Ancient Laws of Ireland. 

Anecdota = Anecdota from Irish Ma- 
nuscripts (Bergin, Best, Meyer, 
O’ Keeffe). 

AOD = Retigious Poems of A. O 
Dálaigh (L. MeKenna). 

AS = Acallam na Senórach (W. Stok- 
es). 

Atk. = The Passions and the Homilies 
from the Leabhar Breac (R. Atkin- 
son). 


BCC = Betha Colaim Chille (Manus 
O'Donnell), ed. A. O'Kelleher and 
G. Schoepperle. 

BM Cat. = Catalogue of Irish Ma- 
nuscripts in the British Museum, 
I (O'Grady), II (Flower). 

BNE = Bethada Náem nErenn (C. 
Plummer). 

Br. Chaorthainn = Bruidhean Chaor- 
thainn (P. Mac Piarais). 

Br. Chaorthainn, ed. E. O Muirgheasa 
= Bruidhean Chaorthainn (Doncgal 
folk version), ed. Fearghus mac 
Róigh [i. e. É. Ó Muirgheasa]. 


Br. Eoch. Bh. Dheirg = Brutdhean 
Eochaidh Bhig Dheirg (unless other- 
wise indicated, references are to 
the ed. by P. Ó Briain in Bldith- 
[hleasg de mhilseáinibh na Gaoidheil- 
ge, 1893). 

B. Shuibhne = Buile Shuibhne, ed. 
J. G. O'Keeffe (the references are 
normally to the 1931 edition). 

B.Ventry = Cath Finntraga, or the 
Battle of Veniry (IX. Meyer). 


Cath Cath. — 
Stokes). 

Cog. — Cogadh 
(J. H. Todd). 

Contrib. = Contributions to Irish Le- 
xicography (Ix. Meyer). 

Cüirt an M. Oidhche = Cüirt an 
Mheadhon Oidhche (Merryman), ed. 
R. Ó Foghludha (1912). 

Cormac = Sanas Cormaic (cited nor- 
mally from K. Meyer’s edition in 
Anccdota from Irish Manuscripts, 
ed. by Bergin, Best, Meyer, O’ Keef- 
fe, IV). 


In Cath Catharda (W. 


Gaedhet re Gallaibh 


Dán Dé = Dán Dé (L. McKenna). 

Dánfhocail = Dánfhocail (T. F. O'Ra- 
hilly). 

Desiderius — Desiderius (Flaithrí Ó 
Maolchonaire), ed. T. F. O'Rahilly. 

DG = Dánta Grádha (T. F. O'Ra- 
hilly) (2nd ed., 1920). 

Dind. = The Metrical Dindshenchas 
(E. Gwynn). 

Dinneen = An Irish-English Dictio- 
nary (P.S.Dinneen) (new ed., 1927), 
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Dioghluim = Dioghluim Dána (L. 
McKenna). 

Donlevy = A Glossary to Donlevy’s 
Catechism (A. and F. N. Finck), 
in ACL, I], 1-131. 

d. sg.(pl.) = dative singular (plural). 


Eg. = The Glossary in Egerton 158 
(W. Stokes), in ACL, III, 145-214, 
247-8. 


Fél. = Félire Óengusso Céli Dé (W. 
Stokes, 1905). 
FFE — Foras Feasa ar Éirinn (Geof- 


frey Keating), I (Comyn), H-IV 
(Dinneen). 
Flight = The Flight of the Earls 


(T. Ó Cianáin), ed. P. Walsh. 
Fianaigecht — Fianaigecht (K. Meyer) 
Fian-laoithe = Fian-laoilhe (J. H. 

Lloyd). 

Fians — The Fians (J. G. Campbell). 

FM — Annals of the Four Masters 
(J. O'Donovan). 

Focléir do Shéadna = Foclóir do 
Shéadna, 1913 
words occurring in Father Peter 
O’Leary’s Séadna, approved of by 
Father Peter O’Leary himself]. 


[explanations of 


Gad. G. na Geamh-oidhche = Ga- 
daidhe Géar na Geamh-oidhche (Triúr 
cémhdhalta do Chuallacht Chuilm 
Cille), 1915. 


Hessen =  Hessen's Irish Lexicon 
(Caomhanach, Hertz, Hull, Lehma- 
cher) (A-Cennid — 2 fasciculi ; I-O 
— 2 fasciculi). 


IGT — Irish Grammatical Tracts (O. 
J. Bergin), supplement to Eriu, 
VIII sq. 

Ir. Syll.Po. = An Introduction to 
Irish Syllabic Poetry (E. Knott). 
Ir. Texts = Irish Texts, ed. by J. 
Fraser, P. Grosjean and J. G. 

O’ Keeffe. 
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IT = Irische Texte, herausgegeben 
von Wh. Stokes und E. Windisch. 

ITS = (a volume, or volumes, of the 
series published by) The Irish 
Texts Society (London). 


Laoithe Cumainn = Laoithe Cumainn 
(T. F. O'Rahilly). 

Laws = Glossary to Volumes I-V of 
the Ancient Laws of Ireland, com- 
piled by R. Atkiuson. 

LB = Leabhar Breac (normally cited 
from editors’ editions of texts). 
LCAB = Leabhar Cloinne Aodha 

Buidhe (T. Ó Donnchadha). 

Lec. = The Lecan Glossary (W. Sto- 
kes), in ACL, I, 50-100, 324. 

LL = The Book of Leinster (cited 
from editors’ texts, or the lithogra- 
phic reproduction). 

LU = Lebor na hUidre, ed. by R. I. 
Best and Osborn Bergin. 


Mac Aingil = Scdthdn Shacramuinte na 
hAithridhe (Aodh Mac Aingil) 
(1618). 

Mac Conglinne = Aislinge Meic Con- 
glinne (K. Meyer). 

Maundeville = The Gaelic Maunde- 
ville (W. Stokes), in ZCP, II, 1-63, 
226-312, 603-604. 

McKenna = English-Irish Dictionary 
(L. McKenna). 
Measgra = Measgra 

O'Rahilly). 

Meguidhir — Me Guidhir Fhearmanach 
(P. S. Dinneen). 

Metr. — On the Metrical Glossaries of 
the Mediaeval Irish (W. Stokes), 
in the Philological Society’s Trans- 
actions, 1891-1894. 

Misc. = Miscellany presented to Kuno 
Meyer, 1912. 

Ml. = Milan glosses (in W. Stokes 
and J. Strachan’s Thesaurus, II). 


Dánta (T. F. 


n. sg. (pl) = nominative singular 


(plural). 
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O'Br. = An Irish-English Dictionary 


(J. O'Brien) (1768; second ed. 
1832). 
O'Cl. = O'Clery’s Irish Glossary 


[1613], as edited by A. W. K. 
Miller, RC, IV-V. 

Ó Bruadair = The Poems of David 
Ó Bruadair (J. C. Mac Erlean), 
I-I1I. 

O'Dav. = O'Davoren's Glossary, as 
ed. by W. Stokes, ACL, II, 197- 
232, 233-504. 

Ó hE6. = An Teagasg Criosdaidhe 
(Bonabhentura Ó hEódhasa) (1611 ; 
but the 2nd ed., 1707, is that nor- 
mallv cited). 

Ol = Ola Trish. 

Oileánach = An t-Oileánach (Tomás 
Ó Criomhthain). 

O'Leary's Sg. as an mB. = Sgéalaidh- 
eachta as an mBiobla Naomhtha 
(Peadar Ua Laoghaire). 

O'Learys TBC = Tdin Bó Cuailnge 
'na dhráma (Peadar Ua Laoghaire). 

Ql. s TBC = Táin Bó Cuailnge 
'na dhráma (Peadar Ua Laoghaire). 

Ó Mel. = T. Ó Donnchadha’s ed. of 
Ó Mealláin's 17th-century journal, 
in Analecta. Hibernica (1931), 1-61. 

O’Mule. = O'Mulconry's Glossary (W. 
Stokes), in ACL, 1, 232-324, 473- 
481, 629. 

O’Nolan, Gram. = The New-era 
Grammar of Modern Irish (G. O'No- 
lan). 

O'R. = An Irish-English Dictionary 
(E. O'Reilly), normally cited from 
the 18064 
by J. O'Donovan. 

Oss. — (a volume, 
the Transactions of) The Ossianic 
Society (Dublin). 


ed. (with a supplement) 


or volumes, of 


PB = Philip Bocht O hUiginn (L. 
McKenna). 

PCT = Pairlement Cliloinne Tomáis 
(O. J. Bergin), in Gadelica, 1, 35-50, 
127-131, 137-150, 220-230. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Peadar Chois Fhairrge = Peadar Clois 
Fhairrge : scéalta nua agus seanscéal- 
ta d'innis Peadar Mac 'I huathaláin 
nach maireann do Sheán Mac Giol- 
larnáth. 

Pedersen = Vergleichende Grammalik 
der keltischen Sprachen (H. Peder- 
sen) 
normally to the index in Band II). 

PH = The Passions and the Homilies 
from the Leabhar Breac, ed. R. 
Atkinson. 

PMLA = Proceedings of the Modern 
Language Association of America. 


(unspecified references are 


RC = Revue Cellique. 

Réilthini = Réilthini 
Cluin). 

RIA = Royal Irish Academy (Dublin). 

HIA Contrib. = Contributions to a 
Dictionary of the Irish Language : 
M (M. Joynt); N-O-P (M. Joynt); 


Óir (S. Mac 


R (M. Joynt); T-inüthaigid (D. 
Greene and E. G. Quin); U (T. 
Condon). 


HIA Dict. — Dictionary of the Irish 
Language: D-degóir (C. J. S. Mar- 
strander); E (M. Joynt and E. 
Knott — general editor, Osborn 
Bergin). 


Sc.Gael.St. = Scotlish Gaelic Studies. 

(Peadar Ua Lao- 
ghaire) (references are normally to 
the 1914 edition). 

SG = Silva Gadelica (S. H. O'Grady). 

Sg. = St. Gall glosses (in W. Stokes 
and J. Strachan’s Thesaurus, 11). 

Sg. as an mB. = Sgéalaidheachta as an 
mBiobla (Peadar Ua 
Laoghaire). 

SR = Saltair na Rann (W. Stokes). 

St. = The Stowe Glossaries (\V. Stok- 
es), in ACL, ITI, 268-289. 

St. fr. K. = Sgéalaigheacht Chéitinn, 
Stories from Ixeating’s History of 
Ireland (Osborn Bergin), 3d 
1930, 


Séadna = Séadna 


Naomhtha 


ed., 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Strachan and O'K.s TBC = The 
Táin Bó Cüailnge from the Yellow 
Book of Lecan, with variant readings 
from the Lebor na hUidre, ed. by 
J. Strachan and J. G. O'Keeffe. 


Táin = Die altirische Heldensage 
Táin Bó Cúalnge, nach dem Buch 
von Leinster, herausgegeben von E. 
Windisch. 

TBC: see supra O'Leary's T BC (O'L.'s 
T BC),and Strachan and O’K.’sT BC. 

TBDD = Togail Bruidne Da Derga 
(normally cited from E. Knott’s 
edition, 1936). 

TBF = Táin Bó Fraích (normally 
cited from the edition by M. E. 
Byrne and M. Dillon, 1933). 

TBG = Trí Bior-Ghaoithe an Bháis 
(G. Keating), second ed. (Osborn 
Bergin) (1931). 

TD = A bhfuil aguinn dár chum 
Tadhg Dall Ó hUiginn (E. Knott). 

Tec. Corm. = The Instructions of 
King Cormac Mac Airt (K. Meyer). 

Thes. Pal. = Thesaurus Palaeohiber- 
nicus (W. Stokes and J. Strachan). 
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Three Frag. = Annals of Ireland: 
three fragments copied from ancient 
sources by Dubhaltach Mae Firbhis- 
igh (J. O'Donovan). 

Tór. Grua. Grian. = The Pursuit of 
Gruaidh Ghrian-sholus (C. O’Ra- 
hilly). 

Triads — The Triads of Ireland (K. 
Meyer). 

Trip.Life — Bethu Phátraic, the Tri- 
partite Life of Patrick (K. Mulchro- 
ne), I, 1939. 


Unp. Ir. Po. = Unpublished Irish 
Poems (Osborn Bergin), in Studies, 
1918-1926. 

v.n. = verbal noun. 

Wi. = Irische Texte mit Wörterbuch 
(E. Windisch) (1880). 

Wb. = Würzburg glosses (in W. 


Stokes and J. Strachan's Thesau- 
rus, I). 


ZCP = Zeitschrift fiir celtische Phi- 
lologie. 


PB 1347 .I7 v.43 SMC 
Duanaire ‘Finni 
Duanaire Finn 


